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NOTES 
1. Italy and the Civil Wars 


™ On the economic conditions of Greece in the 5th and 4th cent. B.c., and especially 
of Athens, see G. Glotz, Le Travail dans.la Gréce ancienne (1920); J. Beloch, Griechische 
Geschichte, 2nd ed., iii (1922), pp. 313 ff. (IX. Abschnitt, ‘Die wirtschaftliche Ent- 
wickelung seit dem Peloponnesischen Kriege’); F. Oertel, in R. von Pohlmann, 
Geschichte der sozialen Frage und des Sozialismus in der antiken Welt, ii? (1925), pp. 511ff.; 
cf. H. Knorringa, Emporos (1926) ; J. Hasebroek, Staat und Handel im alten Griechenland; 
(1928) [Eng. trans., Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece (1933)]; G. M. Calhoun, The 
Business Life of Ancient Athens (1926); A. M. Andreades, Zvornua ‘EMnvuixis Anpooias 
Oixovopias 1. 1 (1928) [revised ed. in Eng. trans., A History of Greek Public Finance, vol. i, 
transl. by Carroll N. Brown (Harvard Univ. Press, 1933)]; E. Ziebarth, Beitrége zur 
Gesch. des Seeraubes u. Seehandels im alten Griechenland (1929) ; J. Hasebroek, Griechische 
Wirtschafts- und Gesellschaftsgeschichte (1931). I must point out that I use the expression 
‘capitalism’ in its wider meaning, of the economic form which aims at profit, not at 
consumption. Naturally, modern capitalism is of a wholly different kind, and in the 
typical forms it manifests today unknown to the ancient world. See the relevant 
literature in Chap. VII, note 104. 


2 This important topic will be dealt with at length in my forthcoming book: The 
Hellenistic Period. Social and Economic Development [The Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World, 3 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1941), corr. impr. 1953]. Polybius’ 
description of the wars of the end of the 3rd and the beginning of the and cent., waged 
in Greece Proper, on the islands, and in Asia Minor, is a mine of information on this 
subject. I have observed with pleasure the arguments adduced by U. Kahrstedt, 
Gétt. gel. Anz. 1928, p. 85, to show that war became more and more humane in the 
Hellenistic age. Even if grounds existed for admitting such humanization in the 
first part of the Hellenistic age, they would not be valid for the age of Philip II and 
his contemporaries. 

3 Demosth. Kara Tipoxp. 149 (p. 74.6): od5€ trav xpedv trav idiwy droKxomas ovde yijs 
dvaSacpuev ths A@nvaiwy odd’ oixiav, cf. Dittenberger, Syll.3 526, 22 ff.: ov|[Sé yas] 
dvadacpdv oS oixa[v] ovdé | [o]ixomédwv odd€ xpedv al[roxom]ay mojow, and Isocr. 
Panath. (12), 259 (p. 287 5). In the person of Cercidas (fr. 1, see J. U. Powell and E. A. 
Barber, New Chapiers in the History of Greek Literature (1921); cf. A. D. Knox, The 
First Greek Anthologist (1923)) we have now one of the political and social preachers 
and reformers of the 3rd cent. who, though belonging to the bourgeois class, were 
forced to accept yijs dvadacudv and yxpedv dmoxoryy as a preventive measure 
against social revolution. Cf. R. von Péhlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage und des 
Sozialismus in der antiken Welt, i3 (1925), pp. 332 ff. and W. W. Tarn, ‘The Social 
Question in the Third Century’, in The Hellenistic Age (1923), pp. 108 ff.; id. 
Hellenistic Civilization? (1952), pp. 108 ff. 

4 W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (1911). 


5 The problem of Hellenistic economic and social life will be treated in the book 
quoted in note 2 [see op. cit. ibid.]. A summary of the conditions has been given by 
J. Beloch, Griech. Gesch., iv (1925); P. Jouguet, L’Impérialisme macédonien et l’hellénisa- 
tion de I’ Orient (1926) [Eng. trans. 1928]; J. Kaerst, Gesch. d. Hellenismus?, ii (1926) ; 
W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization [rd ed. with G. T. Griffith, 1952]; F. Heichelheim, 
Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen der Zeit von Alexander bis Augustus (1930). On Ptolemaic 
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Egypt see M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Ptolemaic Egypt’, CAH vii (1928), pp. 533 ff. (with biblio- 
graphy), cf. W. W. Tarn, ‘Ptolemy II’, JEA 14, 1928, PP. 246 ff. On Syria see M. 
Rostovtzeff, ‘Syria and the East’, CAH vii, pp. 587 ff. (with bibliography), cf. W. Otto, 
‘Beitrage zur Seleukidengeschichte des III Jahrh. v. Chr.’, Abhl. Munch. Akad. xxxiv, 
1 (1928). On the Pergamene kingdom, see my article in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir 
W. M. Ramsay (Manchester, 1923), which discusses the evidence we possess on schentifie 
and capitalistic agriculture in the Hellenistic period ; cf. my chapter ‘Pergamum A C4H 
viii, pp. 590 ff., and my chapters ‘Rhodes and Delos’, and ‘The Bosporan Kingdom , 
ibid., pp. 619 ff., 561 ff. An abundant source of information is furnished by the papyri 
containing the correspondence of Zenon, the manager of a large estate of Apollonius, 
the dioiketes of Ptolemy Philadelphus, for which see M. Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate, p. 49 
(corn-growing), pp. 93 ff. (viticulture), pp. 107 ff. (stock-breeding), pp- 117 ff. (horses) ; 
C. C. Edgar, Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection (1931), introd., pp. 1 ff. 
(bibliography of Apollonius and Zeno) ; Rolf Johannesen, ‘Ptolemy Philadelphus and 
Scientific Agriculture’, Class. Phil. 18, 1923, pp. 156 ff.; H. A. Thompson, Syrian 
Wheat in Hellenistic Egypt’, Arch. f. Pafyr. 9, pp. 207 ff. Interesting evidence 
has been published by Edgar, ‘Miscellanea’, Bull. Soc. arch. Alex. 19, 1923, PP- 6 
(117) ff., concerning an effort of Zenon to acclimatize Sicilian swine in Egypt; cf. 
P. Viereck, Philadelpheia (1928, Morgenland, Heft 16), pp. 40 ff.; id. Gnomon, 6, 1930, 
pp. 115 ff. The fact that Theophrastus was read in Hellenistic Egypt is attested by the 
discovery of a fragment of mepi CSwv (P.Lit. Lond. 164). Cf. the remarkable book of 
M. Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im hellenist. Agypten (Miinchener Beitrage zur Papyr. 
7, 1925); W. L. Westermann, ‘Egyptian Agricultural Labour’, Agricultural History, 
1, 1927, pp. 34 ff., and my remarks on P. Teb. 703. 


6 A fine characterization of the Hellenistic monarchies (though exaggerated as 
regards the negative side) is given by Aelius Aristides in his wonderful speech Ets 
"Poduny (xxiv K, XiV D), 27: Maxedoves odx ev Maxedovig, ddd’ od Svvawro BactAevovres Exacror 
donep Ppovpol padrAov trav méAewv Kal Tav xwpiwy dvtes 7) dpxovTes, avdoratol rwes Baairets ody 
Um Tod peydAou Baairéws, add’ bd’ éavTay avtol yeyevnpevor, ei Sé oldv Te eimeiv, catpamar Epypuot 
Bacitéws. Kaito. THY TovavTnY KaTaoTacw mdTEpov AnoTeia pGAov 7} Bacireia mpoceoiKevar 
djooper; 

7 The best treatment of the important problem of Rome’s first attempts to create a 
world state, an Imperium Romanum, is to be found in Tenney Frank, Roman Imperialism 
(1913) (cf. id. A History of Rome (1923), pp. 136 ff.), and especially M. Holleaux, Rome, 
la Gréce et les monarchies hellénistiques au III siécle avant F.-C. (273-205), (Bibl. des Ec. 
124, 1921), and G. de Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, iv, 1, ‘La fondazione dell’impero’ (1922), 
pp. 1 ff. Cf. F. B. Marsh, The Founding of the Roman Empire? (1927), chs. i. and ii; L. 
Homo, L’ Italie primitive et les débuts de Vimpérialisme romain (1926). On the economic 
revival of Greece in the second half of the 2nd cent. B.c., A. Wilhelm, ‘Urkunden aus 
Messene’, Oest. Fahresh. 17, 1914, pp. 84 ff. On the exactions of the Roman revolu- 
tionary leaders, especially Sulla in the East, the same article, pp. 97 fi, ch RO: 
Jollife, Phases of Corruption in Roman Administration in the last Century of the Roman Republic 
(Chicago, 1919). New evidence on the robberies of the pirates in the Mediterranean is 
supplied by the inscription of Delphi—a translation into Greek of one of the laws 
which gave extraordinary powers to a general for operations against them (SEG i. 161 
(= }Fouilles de Delphes, iii. 4. 37 = Riccobono, FIRA? 9]). The date of the inscription 
is still a subject of controversy, see Pomtow, Kio, 17, 1917; pp. 171 ff.; E. Cuq, C.R. 
Acad. Inscr. 1923, pp. 129 ff.; M. A. Levi, Riv. fil. 52, 1924, pp. 80 ff.; G. Colin, BCH 
48, 1924, pp. 58 ff.; J. Colin, Rev. arch. 1923 (2), pp. 289 ff.; E. Cugq, ibid. 1924 (1), 
pp. 208 ff.; H. Stuart Jones, ‘A Roman law concerning Piracy’, JRS, 16, 1926, 
PP. 155 ff.; A. Radin, Class. Journ. 23, 1927, pp. 678 ff. The dates assigned to the law 
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are 101 B.c. (G. Colin, M. Levi, H. Stuart Jones), 74 3.c. (J. Colin), and 67 B.c. 
(E. Cuq). Cf. also H. A. Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World (1924), and E. Ziebarth, 
Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Seeraubes u. Seehandels im alten Griechenland (1929), p. 33. A remarkable 
metrical inscription found at Corinth speaks of the transport of M. Antonius’ fleet 
(102 B.c.) across the Isthmus: L. Ross Taylor and Allen B. West, Corinth, viii. 2 (1931), 
Dp! it. nos 1. 


8 Tenney Frank, An Economic History of Rome to the End of the Republic (1920, 
2nd ed. 1927), gives a very good survey of the chief phenomena of the economic 
life of Rome and Italy in the Republican period. In the last five chapters the author 
includes in his treatment the economic evolution of the Empire. My views coincide 
with his in the most important points; in the following notes I shall indicate the 
points in which we disagree. Cf. CAH vii and viii (chapters by various authors on the 
internal history of Rome); T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic and the Founder of 
the Empire (1923),i, pp. 65 ff., and the good survey given by H. Nissen, Jtalische Landes- 
kunde, ii (1902), pp. 80 ff. For the conditions of Southern Italy, Etruria, and Sicily in 
the pre-Roman period, see E. Pais, Storia dell’Jialia antica i, ii (1925); cf. E. Ciaceri, 
Storia della Magna Grecia, i-iii (1924-32). For Etruria see P. Ducati, Etruria antica, 
i, 1 (1925); David Randall Maclver, The Etruscans (1927). For the early period of 
the economic history of Rome see, besides the works quoted above, I. Greaves, Essays 
on the History of Roman Land-tenure (in Russian, 1899), pp. 496 ff.; cf. E. Kornemann 
in Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. iv, cols. 84 ff. and cols, 238 ff. (art. ‘Bauernstand’ and 
“‘Domanen’), and Orth, ibid. xii, cols. 624 ff. (art. ‘Landwirtschaft’). I am not as con- 
fident as Frank seems to be, and as W. Soltau (in his articles in Philologus [72, 1913, 
pp. 358 ff.; 75, 1919, pp. 233 ff.; cf. id. BPW, 1913, cols. 891—5]) is, about the trust- 
worthiness of our sources in regard to the constitutional and the economic evolution 
of the early Roman Republic. The annals were obviously a splendid field for many 
politicians of the 2nd and Ist cent. B.c. to fight out a political battle on the basis of 
economic issues, using as weapons supposed historical facts of the remote past. Even 
such facts as the dates of the foundation of the early colonies (e.g. Ostia) appear in 
the light of new discoveries to be mere inventions. In dealing with the economic 
evolution of early Republican Rome, we must therefore content ourselves with very 
general conclusions, based not on alleged historical facts, especially those of a legislative 
character, but on survivals of certain institutions and on general considerations. On 
the present state of the problem of the sources see E. Kornemann, ‘Niebuhr und 
die Aufgaben der altrémischen Geschichte’, Hist. Zeitschr. 145, 1931, pp. 277 ff. 


9 In my book quoted in note 2 it will be shown that the war booty taken by the 
Romans in Greece and in Asia Minor consisted mainly of men and cattle (one of the 
most important texts which illuminates this subject is Plut. Luc. 14. 25, which speaks 
of Asia Minor). Greece at that time was a very poor country, already ruined by the 
barbarous warfare of the end of the grd and the beginning of the 2nd cent. B.c. On the 
poverty of Greece at that time see Polyb, ii. 62, and the masterly article of A. Wilhelm, 
‘Urkunden aus Messene’, Oest. Fahresh. 17, 1914, pp. 90 f. and 107 ff., cf. H. Lipsius, 
Rh, Mus. 71, 1916, pp. 161 ff. Asia Minor was richer, but still her wealth consisted 
mostly of cattle and men, which were much easier to capture and to sell than the 
coined money and the valuables of the households. 

10 There is no good treatment in modern literature of the important question of the 
sources of the income of the senatorial class in general. The most recent books on the 
Roman senatorial class, those of M. Gelzer, Die Nobilitat der rémischen Republik (1912), 
and F. Miinzer, Rémische Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien (1920) (cf. M. Gelzer, ‘Die 
rémische Gesellschaft zur Zeit Ciceros’, Neue Jahrb. kl. Abt. 45, 1920, pp. 1 ff; 
W. Kroll, ‘Die rom. Gesellschaft in der Zeit Ciceros’, Neue Jahrb. f. Wiss. u. Fug. 4, 
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1928, pp. 308 ff., and ‘Die Privatwirtschaft der Zeit Ciceros’, ibid. 5, 1929, PP- 417 ff.), 
deal exclusively with the political and social aspect of the subject. There is not even 
a good monograph on such a typical representative of the new nobilitas (J. Vogt, Homo 
Novus, Ein Typus d. rim. Republik (1926)) as Cicero, whose economic life we know fairly 
well; see the biography of Cicero by T. Petersson, Cicero. A Biography (Berkeley 
(California), 1920), pp. 212 ff., and his very incomplete bibliography (he ignores, for 
instance, the monograph of A. Lichtenberger, De Ciceronis re privata (Paris, 1895)); 
cf. A. Friichtl, Die Geldgeschafle bei Cicero (1912). I am certain that a close study of our 
sources for the Republican period would supply abundant and instructive material 
on this question. 

11 The remark made in note 10 holds for the equestrian class as a whole, see my 
Geschichte der Staatspacht in der rémischen Kaiserzeit (1902) (Philol. Suppl. ix. 3), pp. 367 ff. 
Two good monographs, however, have been published on the most representative 
member of this class, T. Pomponius Atticus: I. Greaves, Essays on the History of Roman 
Land-Tenure (in Russian), i (St. Petersburg, 1899), pp. 246 ff., and A. H. Byrne, Titus 
Pomponius Atticus (Bryn Mawr, 1920). It is a pity that Miss Byrne has not used for her 
first chapter (‘Atticus as a Man of Business’) the essay of Greaves, which she might 
have found quoted in the well-known volume of G. Salvioli, Le Capitalisme dans le monde 
antique (1906) [Germ. trans., 2nd ed., 1922, Ital. trans. 1929]. Salvioli has some fine 
remarks on Atticus (pp. 46 ff.), which are ignored by Miss Byrne. The remarkable 
book of A. Stein, Der rém. Ritterstand (1927), gives only a short chapter on the earlier 
history of the equestrian order before the Empire. Cf. B. Kiibler, Zettschr. d. Sav.-St. 
48, 1928, pp. 657 ff. 

12 On the large numbers of Italians in the Orient see the excellent book of J. Hatz- 
feld, Les Trafiquants italiens dans l’ Orient hellénique (Bibl. des Ec. 115, 1919), cf. T. Frank, 
An Economic History*, p. 290; P. Roussel, Délos, colonie athénienne (Bibl. des Ec. 111, 1916), 
pp. 72 ff.; Ch. Picard, in BCH 44, 1920, pp. 263 ff.; M. Besnier, in Journ. Sav. 1920, 
pp. 263 ff.; P. Roussel, Délos (1925), pp. 15 ff., and the notes of Durrbach, Choix 
d’ inscriptions de Délos (1921-2), on nos. 64, 65, and, in particular, 66; cf. 132, 138, and 
141. Cf. M. Bulard, La Religion domestique dans la colonie italienne de Délos (Bibl. des Ec. 
131, 1926); cf. my chapter ‘Rhodes and Delos’, CAH viii (with bibliography). From 
South Italy also come the Roman citizens mentioned in the third Augustan edict of 
Cyrene (see Chap. II, notes 6 and 8); A. von Premerstein, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 48, 1928, 
pp. 458 ff., and ibid. 51, 1931, pp. 431 ff.; J. Stroux and L. Wenger, ‘Die Augustus- 
inschrift auf dem Marktplatze von Kyrene’, AbAl. Bayr. Akad. 34, 1928, 2. The 
powerful corporation of Roman citizens in Laconia, mentioned in an inscription of 
Gythion of the age of Tiberius, was undoubtedly of more ancient origin (see below). 
On the family of the Apustii of Abdera, see A. Wilhelm, Sitzb. Wien. Akad. 183, 1921, 
pp. 21 ff., and M. Holleaux, BCH 38, 1914, pp. 63 ff., cf. G. Seure, ibid. 36, 1912, 
p. 614. Most of the Italian negotiatores were, of course, half-Greeks from South Italy, 
but some certainly came from other parts of Italy, if not from Rome itself: see J. Hatz- 
feld, op. cit., pp. 238 ff., S. B. Kougeas, ‘ ’Ezypadixai éx v@eiou ovpBodal’, ‘EAAnuixd, 
1, 1928, pp. 7ff., 152 ff., and M. Rostovtzeff, ‘L’Empereur Tibére et le culte impérial’, 
Rev. hist. 1930, pp. 1 ff., with bibliography on the inscription of Gythion. 


ie I need not insist on these points, which are carefully treated by T. Frank, Econo- 
mic History, pp. go ff. (agriculture) and pp. 108 ff., 219 ff. (industry); cf. H. Gum- 
merus, ‘Handel und Industrie,’ Pauly—-Wissowa, ix. 2, cols. 1444 ff. W. Heitland, 
Agricola, a Study of Agriculture and Rustic Life in the Greco-Roman World from the Point of 
View of Labour (Cambridge, 1921), gives a good collection of quotations from Greek 
and Roman authors in chronological order; and R. Scalais, ‘La Production agricole 
dans |’Etat romain et les importations de blés provinciaux jusqu’A la 2™¢ guerre 
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punique’, Mus. Belge, 1925, pp. 143 ff. Cf. G. Curcio, La primitiva civilta latina agricola 
e il libro dell’agricoltura di M. Porcio Catone (1929). 


14 S. Gsell, Histoire del’ Afrique du Nord, iv (1918), pp. 1 ff., esp. pp. 18 ff. The exploita- 
tion of the soil of the Carthaginian territory was certainly intensified after the Second 
Punic War, as it remained the only safe source of income both for the state and for the 
Carthaginian aristocracy. Notice that immediately after the Second Punic War 
Carthage, together with Numidia, Sicily, and Sardinia, was able to provide large 
quantities of cereals for the provisioning of the city of Rome and of the Roman army: 
Liv. xxx1. 19 (200 B.C.) —200,000 modium tritici for Rome and the same quantity for the 
Macedonian army: id. xxxvi. 3, 1; 4, 5 ff. (191 B.c.)—Carthage offers a large quantity 
of wheat as a gift; the senate will accept it, if Rome was allowed to pay for it. 


1s The leading part taken by the big landowners in the decision to destroy Carthage 
is well illustrated by the familiar story of the return of Cato from an embassy to 
Carthage and his appearance in the senate with his lap full of fresh figs. We must not 
forget that Cato was one of the progressive landowners of this period, and that he 
strongly advocated in his manual on agriculture the planting of vineyards, olive-trees, 
and orchards: see H. Gummerus, ‘Der rémische Gutsbetrieb,’ &c., Alio, Beiheft 5, 
1906, pp. 19 ff., cf. E. Cavaignac, Population et capital dans le monde méditerranéen antique 
(Fac. des lettres de Univ. de Strasbourg) (1923), pp. 95 ff. (bold generalizations 
based on scanty evidence). Carthage, with her flourishing gardens and olive groves, was 
a dangerous rival of the Italian landowners, especially because of her old commercial 
relations with the Western markets. I cannot agree with Frank, Economic History?, 
p- 115, n. 15, who maintains that Italy had no importance in the economic life of the 
world in the 2nd cent. B.c. The material collected in note 12 shows the importance 
which the bankers and great Italian merchants had for the economic life of Greece in the 
early 2nd cent. B.c. (Durrbach, Choix, 64 and 66), and also the importance of the export 
of wine and oil from Italy in the early 1st cent. B.c. (Durrbach, Choix, 141 and 142). 
The export of wine and oil undoubtedly began at a date earlier than that of the two 
preserved inscriptions (note the large number of amphorae with Italian marks found 
at Delos). Frank maintains that after the Second Punic War the territory of Carthage 
was no longer sufficient to feed the population of the city. I doubt this very much (see 
note 14). But if it were true, it would be the reason why Carthage multiplied her 
orchards and olive groves. Thus cultivated, the soil was able to produce fruit and oil 
in sufficient quantity to cover the cost of the import of corn. Naturally, after the Third 
Punic War Rome did not also destroy the other cities which, like Carthage, produced 
oil. Does Frank believe that Roman senators were without any sense of honour? Trade 
in wine and oil were the main sources of the growing prosperity of Italy; compare the 
inscriptions testifying to the export of Campanian wines even to Africa (166-157 B.Cc.), 
CIL viii. 22637. 62; x. 8051. 20; S. Gsell, Histoire de l’Afrique du Nord, iv, p. 150; and 
Plin. NH xv. 1 (in the third consulate of Pompey (52 B.c.) Italy supplied the provinces 
with oil; Pliny probably has especially in mind the Oriental provinces). Cf. note 16. 


16 On the conditions which prevailed in Gaul before the Roman conquest see the 
excellent work of C. Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, ii (1908), p. 330. Notice that at that 
time Italy exported many industrial products (metallurgical and textile) to Gaul; the 
export of horses was probably prohibited (Liv. xliii. 5, 8 ff.). The main commodity 
imported from Italy was wine, as is shown by the numerous amphorae of Italian 
types and with Italian stamps which have been found in the Celtic cities of central Gaul ; 
see O. Bohn, ‘Die altesten r6mischen Amphoren in Gallien’, Germania, 7, 1923, pp. 
8 ff.; 9, 1925, pp. 78 ff. Bohn has shown that already by the middle of the 2nd cent. 
B.c. a lively trade in Italian wine had begun, and that the amphorae (of the same 
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type as those found at Delos and Carthage) came from South Italy and Sicily. The 
stamps of these amphorae are collected in CIL xiii. 3. Italian wine also undoubtedly 
found its way to the Rhine region. One of the stamps which prove this (from Coblenz) 
is most interesting: it bears the name of Postumus Curius, the same person who 
subsequently changed his name to C. Rabirius Postumus, the noted client of Cicero, 
cuius res in pluribus provinciis versata est (Cic. Pro Rab. 4). The same stamp (Dessau, JLS 
9445=CIL i. 2340) has been found on amphorae of South Italy and Sicily. Cf. H. 
Dessau, Hermes, 46, 1911, p. 6133; 47, 1912, p. 320; O. Bohn, op. cit., p. 15. Cf. A. Oxé, 
Germania, 8, 1924, pp. 80 ff. Oxé has proved that the majority of the names which are 
written in full on these stamps belong to persons of senatorial and equestrian rank of 
the age of Cicero and Caesar. These people were undoubtedly owners of vineyards 
in Southern Italy and in Sicily. The importance of the Danube market is emphasized 
by the rapid development of Aquileia, the centre of the Italian trade with the Danuhe 
lands. The export of wine and oil to these lands gradually transformed Northern Italy 
from a land of pigs, sheep, and corn into a land of vineyards; see the picture given by 
Herodian for the late 2nd and the early 3rd cent. A.D. (vili. 2. 3): 7 5€ AxvAnia . 
domep tu éundpiov "Iradias emt Oaddrry mpoxeévn Kal mpo trav *TAdupixdy Ebvwv mdvtwwv 
iSpupévn . . . mpos olvdv re pddAtora: roAvyovov xwWpav yewpyoivres adBoviay motod mapetxov 
rots dumedov pu yewpyotow. Cf, vill. 4. 5: description of the territory of Aquileia en- 
tirely planted with vines; and Strabo, iv. 207; v. 214; vil. 314. On Aquileia and her 
commercial importance, E. Maionica, Aquileia zur Romerzeit (Gorz, 1881) ; H. Nissen, 
Ttalische Landeskunde, ii (1902), pp. 229 ff. ; Ch. Hiilsen in Pauly—Wissowa, ii, cols. 318ff., 
cf. H. Willers, Neue Untersuchungen tiber die rémische Bronzeindustrie (1907), pp. 27 ff.; A. 
Gnirs, O¢est. Fahresh. 18, 1915, p. 143 (commerce in ivory objects); H. Gummerus, in 
Pauly—Wissowa, ix. 2, cols. 1469; L. Friedlander—G. Wissowa, Sittengeschichte Roms, i, 
gth-1oth ed., p. 375; K. Herfurth, De Aquileiae commercio (Halle, 1889) ; A. Calderini, 
Aquileia Romana (1929); G. Brusin, Aquileia. Guida storica e artistica (1929). I give the 
bibliography here to avoid repeating the references when I come to speak of Aquileia 
again. Cf. Chap. II, note 35. 


17 I cannot see why Frank persists in believing that the measure of the Roman 
senate, which dates somewhere about 154 (or 125) B.c., was intended to protect the 
viticulture of Massilia, and not that of Italy, and was therefore limited to a very 
restricted region in the neighbourhood of Massilia (Roman Imperialism, p. 280; Economic 
History, p. 116, note 19). Cic. De rep. iii. 6. 9 is positive in affirming that the measure 
was intended to protect the interests of Italy and not those of Massilia. Wine was 
imported into Gaul in large quantities in 69 B.c. (Cic. Pro Font. 9. 9, cf. Diod. v. 26. 3: 
O. Bohn, Germania, 7, 1923, p. 9). The prohibition was probably dropped later in 
the 1st cent. B.c., when Southern Gaul became a land of intensive Italian colonization, 
practically a part of Italy; see S. Reinach, Rev. arch. 1901 (2), pp. 350-74; M. Besnier, 
ibid. 1919 (2), p. 34; C. Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, iii, p. 99; iv, pp. 183 ff. There was 
nothing new and nothing peculiar in this treatment of Gaul by Rome. Rome in this 
respect was the heir of Carthage, which always endeavoured to prevent her provinces 
(Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain) from growing vines and olive-trees. The provinces were 
for Carthage both a market for the wine and oil produced in the territories of the 
Punic cities in Africa, and granaries which allowed her to develop her culture of vines 
and olives. Hence her measures for the promotion of corn-growing and the prohibition 
of viticulture in her provinces. Competition in the trade in wine and olive-oil (partly 
imported, partly produced on the spot) was the main reason for the constant wars of 
Carthage against the Greek cities of Sicily and South Italy. As Etruria did not produce 
wine and olive-oil, it was a natural customer, friend, and ally of the Carthaginians, 
The policy of Carthage in regard at least to Sicily and Sardinia, and later Africa her- 
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self, was inherited and carried on by Rome in the same spirit and for the same reasons. 
Hence Cicero’s picture of Sicily as chiefly a corn-growing province; hence the absence 
of vineyards and olive-groves in Sardinia until late in the imperial period; hence also 
the late development of olive-growing and viticulture in Africa. Gaul naturally had 
been subject to the same policy, and so was Spain in the end cent. s.c. (Frank, l.c., 
quotes against my views Polyb. xxxiv. 8, which speaks of pre-Roman Lusitania, and 
the well-known descriptions of Varro and Strabo, which refer to the latter part of the 
Ist. cent. B.c.). The action of Domitian in respect of vine-planting in the provinces 
was a revival of this policy: see Chap. VI. On the policy of Carthage as regards Sar- 
dinia see E. Pais, Storia della Sardegna e della Corsica durante il dominio romano, ii (1923), 
Pp. 505 ff.; S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de l’ Afrique du Nord, iv (1918), pp. 20ff., and on viti- 
culture, pp. 18ff. Part of the wine exported by the Carthaginians came probably from 
Greece, Gsell, ibid., pp. 152 f. On the policy of the Romans, Pais, ibid., i, pp. 329 ff. 


18 J. Hatzfeld, Les Trafiquants italiens, pp. 212 ff.; F. Durrbach, Choix, no. 141. For 
the Italian bankers at Delos see the inscriptions mentioned in note 12 of this chapter. 


19 W. Heitland, in FRS 8, 1918, p. 38, finds that the picture given by me in my 
Studien zur Geschichte des rémischen Kolonates, p. 313, where I speak of armies recruited 
by Pompey and Domitius Ahenobarbus from the large numbers of their slaves and 
coloni, ‘is greatly overdrawn’. But the texts, especially those of Caesar, are explicit, and 
the information they provide cannot be either eliminated or ‘overdrawn’; cf. J. 
Kromayer, in Neue Jahrb. kl. Alt. 23/24, 1914, p. 162; Frank, Economic History, pp. 
355 ff.; T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic, i (1923), pp. 106 and 56. Cf. E. Wiehn, 
Die illegalen Heereskommanden in Rom bis auf Caesar (1926), pp. 27 ff. (on the recruitment 
of Pompey’s army in Picenum among the clients of his family). 


20 On the Gracchi see the excellent articles of F. Miinzer, ‘Ti.’ and ‘C. Sempronius 
Gracchus’, in Pauly—Wissowa; cf. Frank, Economic History, pp. 126 ff.; G. de Sanctis, 
‘Rivoluzione e reazione nell’eta dei Gracchi’, Atene e Roma, N.S. 2, 1921, pp. 209 ff.; W. 
Ensslin, ‘Die Demokratie u. Rom’, Philol. 82, 1927, pp. 313 ff.; D. Kontchalovsky, 
‘Recherches sur l’hist. du mouvement agraire des Gracques’, Rev. hist. 153, 1926, 
pp. 161-86; F. B. Marsh, ‘In defense of the Corn-dole’, Class. Journ. 22, 1926-7, 
pp. 10-25; P. Teruzzi, ‘La Legislaz. agraria in Italia all’epocha dei Gracchi’, 
Riv. d’Italia, 5, 1926, pp. 26 ff., and ‘Studi sulla legislaz. agraria di Roma’, Arch. 
Giurid. 47, 1927, pp. 1 ff.; E. Fabricius, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 47, 1927, p. 488; U. 
Kahrstedt, ‘Die Grundlagen u. Voraussetzungen der rém. Revolution’, Neue Wege 
zur Antike, 4, 1927, pp. 97 ff.; J. Carcopino, Autour des Gracques, Etudes critiques (1928) ; 
id. ‘Les Lois agraires des Gracques et la guerre sociale’, Bull. de l’Assoc. G. Bude, 
1929, pp. 3-23; id. ‘La République romaine de 123 avant J. C. 4 la mort de César, 
Histoire Ancienne, ed. G. Glotz, vol. iii, Hist. romaine, ii (1929 ff.); M. Gelzer, Gnomon, 
5, 1929, pp. 648 ff. For older works see the valuable bibliography of Miinzer, locc. citt. 
On the law of 111 B.c. Ch. Saumagne, Rev. phil. 1927, pp. 50 ff.; cf. M. A. Levi, 
‘Intorno alla legge agraria del 111 A.c.’, Riv. fil. 1929, pp. 231 ff. On the lex Mamilia 
Roscia Peducaea Alliena Fabia, probably the last of the laws which liquidated the legisla- 
tion of the Gracchi, see E. Fabricius, ‘Ueber die Lex M. R. P. A. F.’, Sitzb. Heid. Akad. 
1924-5, 1; cf. M. Gelzer, Gnomon, 1, 1925, p. 103; Hardy, Class. Quart. 19, 1925, 
p. 185. On the agrarian laws in general, cf. the (antiquated and superficial) article 
of Vancura in Pauly—Wissowa, xii, cols. 1150 ff. On the later agrarian laws, 
especially the law of Servilius Rullus, E. G. Hardy, Some Problems in Roman History 
(1924), pp. 43 ff, 68ff.; M. A. Levi, Atene ¢ Roma, N.s. 3, 1922, pp. 239 ff. (history 
of the ager Campanus); W. Ensslin in Neue Jahrb. 54, 1924, pp. 15 ff.; and S. Gsell, 
Hist. de VAfr. vii (1928), pp. 74 ff. The rapid growth of slave labour in the 
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and cent. B.c. is attested by the frequent revolts of slaves in Latium (Liv. xocxii. 26. 4), 
in Etruria (id. xxxiii. 36. 1), and in Apulia (id. xxxix. 29. 8 ff; 41. 6). 

21 The new evidence on the ‘Social’ war supplied by the well-known inscription of 
Pompeius Strabo (CIL 12.709 = Dessau, ILS 8888) has given rise to many valuable dis- 
cussions on that war in general and on the spread of Roman citizenship in particular. 
I quote only the two last articles on this subject; in both of them the reader will find a 
good bibliography: C. Cichorius, Rémische Studien (1922), pp. 130ff. (revised text of the 
inscription), and G. H. Stevenson, JRS 9, 1919, pp. 95ff.; cf. T. Rice Holmes, op. cit. 
i, p. 46; E. Wiehn, Die illegalen Heereskommanden in Rom bis auf Caesar (1926), pp. 62 ff. 


22 On the extraordinary military commands see the valuable article of A. E.R. Boak, 
Amer. Hist. Rev. 24, 1918-19, pp. 1 ff. Sulla endeavoured to make the extraordinary 
command as little dangerous as possible to the rule of the senatorial class, but it was 
only natural that it was the first thing to revive after his death and that it gradually 
became the mainstay of the Roman state; cf. J. Carcopino, Sylla ou la monarchie 
manquée (1931). 


23 On Pompey and Caesar see E. Meyer’s Caesars Monarchie und das Principat des 
Pompeius: innere Geschichte Roms von 66 bis 44. Chr. (Stuttgart und Berlin, 1919, 2nd ed.) ; 
cf. T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic, iii (1923), p. 335. Add to the bibliography 
quoted by Meyer and Holmes: Frank B. Marsh, The Founding of the Roman Empire 
(Oxford, 1927) ; the article on Caesar by P. Groebe in Pauly—Wissowa, x. 1, cols. 186 ff. ; 
M. Gelzer, ‘Caesar der Politiker und Staatsmann’, Meister der Politik (Stuttgart und 
Berlin, 1921), and id. ‘Caesars Monarchie und das Prinzipat des Pompeius’, Viertel- 
Jjahresschrift f. Soz. u. Wirtschaftsg. 15, 1919, pp. 522 ff. 


24 On Augustus see Chap. II, note 1. 


2s Varro, RRi. 2. 3: “cum consedissemus, Agrasius: Vos, qui multas perambulastis 
terras, ecquam cultiorem Italia vidistis? inquit. Ego vero, Agrius, nullam arbitror 
esse quae tam tota sit culta.’ Cf. 6 f.: ‘contra quid in Italia utensile non modo non 
nascitur, sed etiam non egregium fit? quod far conferam Campano? quod triticum 
Apulo? quod vinum Falerno? quod oleum Venafro? non arboribus consita Italia, ut 
tota pomarium videatur? ...in qua terra iugerum unum denos et quinos denos culleos 
fert vini, quot quaedam in Italia regiones?’ &c. I have quoted this well-known text to 
show that there is no doubt whatever about the fertility of Italy and its high state of 
cultivation in the second half of the 1st cent. B.c. I cannot see any patriotic exaggera- 
tion in the words of Varro, and I see no contradiction between this picture and the 
words of Gracchus describing the ‘solitudo Italiae’ (see J. Kromayer, in Neue Jahrb. 
kl. Alt. 17, 1914, pp. 145 ff.). The picture of Gracchus must be limited to some parts of 
Etruria. Moreover, what Gracchus had in mind was not the economic conditions in 
general but the situation of the peasants throughout Italy and especially in Etruria. 
I cannot see where Frank, History of Rome, p. 329, has found in Varro’s words quoted ’ 
above that ‘Varro mentions that Italy was again acquiring the appearance of a garden’. 
‘Was again acquiring’ is not what Varro says. Nor do I see any contradiction between 
the statement of Varro cited above and his complaints about the necessity of Italy’s 
importing corn and even wine from abroad (RR ii, pr.). Varro wanted Italy to be self- 
supporting and was a fervent preacher of agriculture as against pasturage. Hence his 
invectives against the Roman capitalists, who expected better returns from pasturage 
than from corn and vine-growing. I see not the slightest indication of any exhaustion 
of the soil in Italy in the time of Varro. Complaints about exhaustion are one of the 
most common topics in landowners’ discussions of their economic situation. They do 
not mean anything real, and are based on some accidental phenomena like the con- 
ditions of the ¢ribus Papinia in Latium (Varro, RR i. 9); cf. T. Frank, AJP 51, 1930, 
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pp. 70 ff. I shall return to the theory of the exhaustion of the sofl and shall quote the 
numerous articles and books on this subject in Chap. VIII. An illuminating example 
of the development of Italy in the 2nd and ist cent. B.c. may be found in the history 
of Pompeii, as revealed by the excavations and by the historical studies of H. Nissen, 
G. Fiorelli, and A. Mau. The somewhat small and poor Italian city of the early 
Samnitic period, with modest, rather small houses without wall-painting and with a 
kitchen garden behind a rustic atrium, was gradually transformed in the late Samnitic 
period (in the 2nd cent. B.c.), under the influence of growing wealth and as a result 
of refined tastes, into a splendid city of large and beautiful buildings, both public and 
private, of the so-called ‘“Tufa’ period, with elaborate columns, spacious airia, large 
peristyles with gardens and fountains and with elegant wall-painting of the so-called 
first Pompeian, i.e. the common Hellenistic, style. We may realize how rapidly the 
wealth of the city grew in the period after the Second Punic War, and especially in the 
second half of the 2nd cent. To the same period belongs the first industrialization of 
life in Pompeii, the first shops connected with large houses (e.g. the so-called house 
of Pansa). There is no break between this period and the time after the establishment of 
Sulla’s colony. The houses and some villae rusticae (e.g. the villa Item and villas 
of Boscoreale) remain as large and as beautiful as they were before. A new manner of 
construction and a new style of decoration were introduced, but these new styles were 
as beautiful and as expensive as the earlier ones. There was no such thing as a lasting 
economic decay of Pompeii at this time. And so it was also in the Augustan period, 
with its refined third style of painting, which certainly shows strong Alexandrine 
influence, while the second style testifies rather to a local art influenced by Asia Minor. 
The change reflects the altered orientation of economic relations. Instead of Asia 
Minor, the Pompeian port in the Augustan period entered into close relations with 
Alexandria, and Campania in general began to compete with Alexandria in some 
branches of industrial production. The last post-Augustan period, the period of the 
fourth style, was the period of the intensive industrialization of the city and.of the rise 
of new rich families of parvenus, some of them former slaves like the Trimalchio of 
Petronius. Of this period I shall speak in my next two chapters. Thus the Sullan and 
post-Sullan period, the period of the civil wars, was in no way a period of decay either 
from the economic or from the cultural point of view. We must bear in mind that it 
was the time of Cicero, Catullus, Caesar, and Varro. Pompeii and Campania do not 
seem to have been exceptional. The economic history of the rest of Italy shows the 
same general lines of evolution. As the wealth of Pompeii in the Republican period 
and in the time of Augustus was based mainly on agriculture, especially on the pro- 
duction of wine (see Chap. II, note 23), there is not the slightest reason for assuming 
any exhaustion of the fertile Campanian soil either in the 1st cent. B.c. or in the 
Ist cent. A.D. 


26 On the villae rusticae in general see G. Fiorelli, ‘Ville Stabiane’, in an Appendix 
to the Italian translation of the Dictionary of Rich (Dizionario alle antichita greche e 
romane (Firenze, 1864-5), ii, pp. 423 ff.), and A. Mau, Pompeji in Leben und Kunst 
(2nd ed. 1908), pp. 382 ff. Some villas were enumerated by H. F. de Cou, Antiquities 
Srom Boscoreale in Field Museum of Natural History (1912) (Field Museum of N.H. Public., 152, 
Anthropological Series, vii. 4), cf. Pernice in JDAI, 15, Arch. Anz., p. 1773; cf. R. C. 
Carrington, ‘Studies in the Campanian “‘villae rusticae” ’, JRS 21, 1931, pp. 110 ff.; 
J. Day, ‘Agriculture in the Life of Pompeii’, Yale Class. Stud. 3, 1932, pp. 167 ff. Both 
these authors give list of villas. I owe to Day the completion of my list by the addition 
of seven items (12a, 13a, 37-41). I give the list here for the reader’s convenience. 

The following villas have been excavated (the enumeration is in chronological 
order): 
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1-12. The villas which were excavated in the 17th cent., of which four were care- 
fully described by Fiorelli in his article on the villas of Stabiae and the rest were 
published by M. Ruggiero (with plans and the diary of the excavations). The descrip- 
tions of Fiorelli were repeated by Ruggiero; as for the four villas which had been 
described by Fiorelli there were no diaries of Vega in the archives. M. Ruggiero, 
Degli scavi di Stabia dal 1749 al 1782 (Napoli, 1881), pls. ~x—xrx. 

12a. Contrada Moregine, east of Pompeii, Not. d. Scavi, 1880, pp. 495 ff.; 1881, 
pp. 25 ff. The owner was M. Ampius; JVeapolis, 2, 1914, p. 169. 

13. The villa of Boscoreale, where the famous treasure of silver plate, now partly in 
the Louvre, partly in the collection of Baron E. Rothschild, was found. A. Héron de 
Villefosse, in Mon. Piot, 5, 1899, pp. 7 ff.; Mau—Kelsey, Pompeii, chap. 45; Pasqui, 
Mon. Ant., 7, 1897, pp. 397-554- 

13a. Boscoreale, Not. d. Scavi, 1895, pp. 207 ff. 

14. Boscoreale, Giuliana (F. Zurlo). Not. d. Scavi, 1895, p. 214; 1897, pp. 391 ff. 

15. Boscoreale. Not. d. Scavi, 1898, pp. 419 ff. 

16. Boscoreale, Grotta Franchini (F. Vona). Owner of the villa P. Fannius Synistor 
or more probably L. Herennius Florus (M. della Corte, Neapolis, 2, 1915, p. 172). Beauti- 
ful decorations of the early second style. Frescoes in the Metropolitan Museum and the 
Museum of Naples. Agricultural implements reproduced on our pl. x1. F. Barnabei, 
La Villa Pompeiana di P. Fannio Sinistore (1901). 

17. Scafati, Muregine (Maria Liguori). Vot. d. Scavi, 1898, pp. 33 ff. 

18. Scafati, Muregine (Pasquale Malerba). Not. d. Scavi, 1900, pp. 203 ff. 

19. Scafati, Spinelli (M. Acanfora). Not. d. Scavi, 1899, pp. 392 ff. The owner prob- 
ably was Cn. Domitius Auctus. 

20. Torre Annunziata near the Porta Vesuvio of Pompei (D’Aquino-Masucci). The 
owner probably was T. Siminius Stepanus. JVot. d. Scavi, 1897, pp. 337 ff.; 1898, 
pp. 494 ff.; 1899, p. 236, cf. 1g00, pp. 69 ff. 

21. Fondo Barbatelli, near the Porta Vesuvio. Not. d. Scavi, 1899, pp. 439, 493; 
1900, pp. 30, 70, 500, 599; cf. 584. 

22. Boscoreale, contrada Centopiedi al Tirone (P. Vitiello). Not. d. Scavi, 1903, 
pp. 64 ff. Mural decorations in the first and the second style. 

23. Boscotrecase, contrada Setari (N. Vitelli). Owner L. Arellius Successus. Room N 
decorated in the first style. Not. d. Scavi, 1899, p. 297; M. Della Corte, Mem. d. Acc. 
di Napoli, 2, 1911, p. 191. 

24. The well-known villa Item with splendid decorations of the early second style. 
Heh oe? 1910, pp. 139 ff. and 1922, pp. 480ff.; A. Maiuri, La Villa dei misteri (1931), 
Pp. 09 i. 

25-30. Six villas illustrated by M. Della Corte in Not. d. Scavi, 1921, pp. 415 ff. One 
of these villas (no. III) belonged to a certain Asellius, whose procurator was Thallus, 
another (no. V) to a member of the well-known Pompeian aristocratic family of the 
Popidii (N. Popidius Florus) ; cf. M. Della Corte, Neapolis, 2, 1914, p. 173. 

3h. The villa in the contrada Rota (comune di Boscotrecase), excavated by E. San- 
tini in 1903-5 (now covered by the lava stream of 1906); see M. Della Corte, Not. d. 
Scavi, 1922, pp. 459 ff. The villa was certainly the property of the last son of Agrippa, 
Agrippa Postumus (see A. Mau, CIL iv. 6499 note). After his death it passed into the 
possession of the successors of Augustus and became probably an imperial estate. This 
fact, which was not recognized by Della Corte, is shown by the following documents. 
On four amphorae found in the villa were written in ink Greek names of slaves or freed - 
men of Agrippa. One of these men has the title of actor: CIL iv. 6499, Netxaciov 
Ayp(trmou) [ac}toris; cf. 6995-6997 where the same Greek name is connected with the 
name of Agrippa and in 6997 with the title 8:c(mevodrwp?). In the same villa was 
found a tile bearing the following stamp: Pupil(li) Agrip(pae) Tub(erone) (et) Fabio 
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co(n)s(ulibus)—11 B.c. (On the praenomen Pupillus of Agrippa Postumus see CIL vi. 
18548.) In CIL x. 924 are enumerated four slaves, the first ministri of the Pagus Augus- 
tus Felix Suburbanus (7 B.c.). The first is Dama pup(i) Agrippae (cf. CIL ii. 1528). 
Finally, in a graffito of the same villa we read the following sarcastic pentameter 
(CIL iv. 6893): ‘Caesaris Augusti femina mater erat’, which certainly refers to Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus, mother of Agrippa Postumus. There is no doubt that the 
villa belonged originally to Agrippa Postumus and was probably built by his father 
(see the beautiful wall decoration partly of the second and partly of an early third 
style). The two seals of Ti. Claudius Eutychus Caesaris l(ibertus), which were found 
in a cupboard of the villa (Not. d. Scavi, 1922, p. 460), belonged, therefore, not to the 
owner (as Della Corte suggests), but to the manager of the villa, an agent of the 
emperor. 

32. Some remains of a villa in the contrada S. Abbondio (comune di Scafati), 
excavated in 1908, see M. Della Corte, Not. d. Scavi, 1922, p. 479. 

33-36. Four villas, two near Stabiae and two near Scafati (contrada Spinelli and 
contrada Crapolla). M. Della Corte, Not. d. Scavi, 1923, p. 271 ff. 

Some of the villas belong, as is shown by the style of the wall-paintings, to the late- 
Republican or early-Augustan time, some may be still earlier. 


27 On Sicily, R. Scalais, ‘La Propriété agricole et pastorale de la Sicile depuis la 
conquéte romaine jusqu’aux guerres serviles’, Mus. Belge, 1925, pp. 77 ff.; J. Carco- 
pino, ‘La Sicile agricole au dernier siécle de la république romaine’, Vierteljahresschrift 
SF. Soz.- u. Wirtschaftsg. 4, 1906, pp. 128 ff.; my Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol. (1910), pp. 
229 ff., and article ‘Frumentum’, Pauly—Wissowa, vii. 1, cols. 129 ff.; F. H. Cowles, 
Caius Verres (Cornell Studies in Class. Phil., 1917); E. S. Jenison, The History of the Pro- 
vince of Sicily (Boston, 1919); J. Carcopino, La Loi d’Hiéron et les Romains (1919); K. 
Ziegler, RE ii, A, cols. 2502 ff.; M. A. Levi, ‘La Sicilia e il dominium in solo pro- 
vinciali’, Athenaeum, N.S. vii, 1929, pp. 514 ff. We are well informed about the economic 
life of Sicily in the time of Cicero and Verres. Thereafter almost complete darkness 
reigns. Sicily may have suffered heavily during the later stages of the civil wars when 
it was the main source of income of Sex. Pompey. But this temporary calamity cannot 
account for the supposed disappearance of Sicily from the corn-producing and export- 
ing countries. The mountainous parts remained, as before, grazing-lands. But what 
happened to the valleys? I am inclined to think that they gradually underwent the 
same transformation as Italy, especially South Italy, and that the lowlands and hills 
became centres of viticulture and gardening. At the same time they still produced large 
quantities of corn (see my article ‘Frumentum’, col. 131; add to the sources quoted in 
that article Ael. Aristides, Eis ‘Paunv (Or. xxvi, ed. Keil), § 13; the mosaic of Ostia with 
the personifications of the four corn-producing provinces, Spain, Sicily, Africa, Egypt; 
see G. Calza, Bull. Com. 1912, pp. 103 ff. (according to the competent judgement of M. 
Blake, the mosaic belongs to the early 1st cent. A.p.); and for astill later period Cassiod. 
Var. 4. 7). I cannot believe in the theory of the complete exhaustion of the fertile Sicilian 
soil. As regards labour employed in Sicily, I cannot help thinking that the yewpyol of 
Cicero (about 12,000-13,000) were well-to-do landowners who worked their estates 
and farms in just the same way as the landowners in Italy, i.e. partly by means of 
slaves, partly through tenants and serfs of the ancient yewudpa. On the Kiddavpin, 
serfs of the yewpdpo. in the 5th cent. B.c., J. Beloch, Griech. Gesch., i2. 1, p. 305, note 3. 
On Sardinia and Corsica see E. Pais, Storia della Sardegna, &c., i and ii (1923). 


28 See note 19. 
29 T, Frank, Economic History, pp. 324 ff. 
30 J. Kromayer, in Neue Jahrb. kl. Alt. 17, 1914, pp. 157 ff. 
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31 E. Kornemann, ‘Colonia’, Pauly-Wissowa, iv, col. 575; E. Pais, ‘Serie cronologica 
delle colonie romane e latine dall’eta regia fino all’impero’, Mem. Acc. Lincei, Ser. v, 
vol. 17, fasc. 8 (1924); Th. Mommsen, ‘Zum rémischen Bodenrecht’, Hist. Schr. ii, 
p. 87; H. Nissen, Jtal. Landeskunde, ii, pp. 27 ff. and 32 ff. On the military colonies of 
the Roman emperors from Augustus to Trajan, see Ritterling in Pauly-Wissowa, xu, 
cols. 1213 ff. As early as 189 B.c. and 181 B.c., when the colonies of Bononia and 
Aquileia were created, the lots assigned to the colonists ran from 50 iugera to 140, 
almost a centuria (H. Nissen, op. cit., ii, pp. 230 and 264). It is hard to suppose that plots 
of this size could have been cultivated by one family. Probably, therefore, the Roman 
colonists were landowners, who resided in the cities and cultivated the land either 
through slaves or through tenants. Under these conditions it is easy to understand how 
Aquileia became from the very beginning a rich town of well-to-do landowners before 
she developed into a commercial city. 


32 W. Heitland (see note 19) does not believe in a large emigration of Italian 
peasants to the provinces. His reason is that there were no peasants in Italy in the 
Ist cent. B.c. But there is no doubt that many parts of Italy in the Ist cent. B.c. and 
later were still lands of peasants and some of them very poor peasants, tenants of large 
landed proprietors. I have already quoted the evidence on the large numbers of coloni 
in Central Italy who lived on the estates of the Roman magnates of the Ist cent. B.c. 
In Northern Italy the peasantry consisted of the remnants of the Celtic population 
and of the inhabitants of the ‘attributed’ territories (see Chap. VI). We have, of 
course, no evidence to show that this class of Italians emigrated to the provinces as 
well as the well-to-do class of city bourgeoisie. I cannot but think, however, that the 
violent convulsions of Italy in the 1st cent. and the repeated redistributions of land 
(the territories of whole cities were given to the veterans by Augustus after Philippi) 
affected not only the city bourgeoisie but also the small landowners, both independent 
peasants and tenants. Without such an assumption we could not explain the complete 
romanization of Southern Gaul, Southern Spain, and some parts of Africa. And who 
were the colonists that were settled in Macedonia by Augustus (Cass. Dio, 51. 4)? All 
of them well-to-do landowners? It is true that, like so many other points in ancient 
history, the existence of such an emigration cannot be strictly proved. But Heitland 
himself, in combating my hypothesis, has collected good evidence in its support; cf. his 
Agricola, p. 274 (with an inadequate note by Reid on the cities of Africa). I regret that 
even Kubitschek, in dealing with the double communities of Africa (Roman citizens 
and natives) in his valuable article on the cities of Palestine, did not take into con- 
sideration the whole of the available material (‘Zur Geschichte von Stadten des 
rémischen Kaiserreiches’, Sitzb. Wien. Akad, 177, 1916, 4, pp. 97 ff.). Cf. R. Cagnat, 
‘L’Annone d’Afrique’, Mém. de l’Ac. d. Inscr. 40, 1916, p. 258; cf. Chap. VII, note 71. 
On the Gracchan colony in Carthage, C. Cichorius, Rémische Studien (1922), pp. 113 ff. 
It seems, judging from the examples adduced by Kubitschek, as if the system of double ‘ 
communities was applied by the Romans exclusively to some ancient Phoenician 
cities both in Africa and in Phoenicia (the double community of Ascalon). 


33 I may confine myself to these brief remarks on the commerce, banking, and 
industry of the ancient world in the 1st cent. B.c., since this topic forms the main sub- 
ject of Frank’s book, Economic History, pp. 219 ff. (Industry at the end of the Republic), 
pp. 275 ff. (Capital), pp. 298 ff. (Commerce), and has also been treated with compe- 
tence and learning by H. Gummerus, ‘Industrie und Handel’, Pauly-Wissowa, ix. 2, 
cols. 1444 ff.; cf. R. Scalais, ‘Le Développement du commerce de I’Italie rom. entre la 
premiére guerre punique et la deuxiéme’, Mus. Belge, 32, 1928, pp. 187 ff. On the 
labour employed in the Arretine potteries cf. M. E. Park, The Plebs in Cicero’s Days 
(Bryn Mawr College, 1918). Interesting evidence testifying to a large use of free 
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labour in public works is furnished by the important inscriptions dealing with the 
organization of labour for the regulation of the river Athesis (Adige) after the battle 
of Actium. The men employed may have been some of the veterans of Augustus’ army 
and the measure one of the ways of occupying this unruly element while Augustus was 
looking for lands to be given them (C/L v. 2603, and F. Barnabei in Not. d. Scavi, 
1915, p. 139=L’An. ép. 1916, 60). Attention may be drawn to an important in- 
scription of Delos, studied by E. Cug, BCH 46, 1922, pp. 198 ff.; cf. Durrbach, 
Choix, 163, cf. 165, which shows how some Roman leaders (Gabinius and probably 
behind him Pompey) tried to restore the prosperity of Delos after Pompey’s war 
against the pirates (58 B.c.) [=SEG i. 335=Jnscr. Délos, 1511]. It is well known that 
the growing prosperity of Italy, especially South Italy, and the corresponding 
growth of the beautiful harbour of Puteoli prevented Delos from regaining even 
a small part of her former importance and concentrated world commerce to a 
large extent (in competition with Alexandria) in Puteoli: see Ch. Dubois, Pouzzoles 
antique (1907) ; R. Cagnat, ‘Le Commerce et la propagation des religions dans le monde 
romain’, Conférences faites au Musée Guimet, 31, 1909, pp. 131 ff. (on Delos, Puteoli, and 
Rome); cf. K. Lehmann-Hartleben, ‘Die antiken Hafenanlagen des Mittelmeers’, 
Klio, Beiheft 14, 1923, pp. 152 ff. (Delos), pp. 163 ff. (Puteoli). It is also interesting 
to follow the development of Roman banking on Hellenistic, especially Athenian, 
Rhodian, and Delian models: see R. Herzog, Aus der Geschichte des Bankwesens im 
Altertum. Tesserae nummulariae (1919) (cf. M. Cary, JRS 13, 1923, pp. 110 ff.; J. Babelon, 
Aréthuse 5, 1928, pp. 6 ff.); F. Pringsheim, ‘Zum rémischen Bankwesen’, Vierteljahres- 
schrift f. Soz.- u. Wirtschafisg. 15, 1919, pp. 513ff.; B. Laum, Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. iv, 
cols. 72 ff.; cf. B. Salin, Schmollers Jahrb. 45, 1921, pp. 196 ff.; E. Ziebarth, Beitrdge 
zur Gesch. d. Seeraubes, &c. (1929), pp. 85 f. 


11. Augustus and the Policy of Restoration and Reconstruction 


1 The bestsummary of the state of the controversy and a good bibliography are given 
by E. Kornemann, ‘Die rémische Kaiserzeit’, in Gercke and Norden, Einleitung in die 
Alteriumswissenschaft, iii (1912, 2nd ed. 1914) [3rd ed. 1933], pp. 266 ff. (“Republik und 
Monarchie’); and by E. Schénbauer, ‘Untersuchungen zur rém. Staats- und Wirt- 
schaftsrecht, I, Wesen u. Ursprung d. rém. Prinzipats’, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-Stif. 47, 1927, 
pp. 264 ff. In the article of K. Fitzler and O. Seeck on Augustus, Pauly—Wissowa, x, 
cols. 275 ff., the controversy is not even mentioned and the bibliography is utterly anti- 
quated. In the article of Schénbauer the reader will find a good exposition (cf. also 
O. Plasberg, Cicero in seinen Werke u. Briefen (1926), pp. 135 ff.) of the state of the question 
concerning the influence exercised on Augustus by the theories developed by Cicero 
regarding the princeps (or rector) in the De Republica, and also a good analysis (with biblio- 
graphy) of the concept of auctoritas employed by Augustus himself to define his position 
in the Roman state (Res. Gest. chap. 34); cf. W. M. Ramsay and A. von Premerstein, 
‘Monumentum Ancyranum’, Klio, Beiheft 19, 1927. I am glad to notice that the views 
of Schénbauer regarding the juridical character of the principate of Augustus agree 
with those set out by mein the text of this chapter. I believe, like him, that the Augustan 
principate was a new form of government accepted with tacit consent by the great 
mass of the population of the Empire and, in particular, by Roman citizens. On 
Augustus and his government see, apart from the writings of Schénbauer, and E. 
Kornemann’s Mausoleum und Tatenbericht des Augustus (1921): H. Dessau, Gesch. der rém. 
Kaiserzeit, i (1924); T. Rice Holmes, The Architect of the Roman Empire (1928) ; D. McFay- 
den, The History of the Title Imperator (1920); id. The Rise of the Princeps’ Jurisdiction 
within the City of Rome (Washington Univ. 86, 10), pp. 181 ff.; id. “The Princeps and the 
Senatorial Provinces’, Class. Phil. 16, 1921, pp. 34 ff.; H. Willrich, ‘Augustus bei 
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Tacitus’, Hermes, 42, 1927, pp. 54f.; M. Gottschald, Augustus und seine Keit (1927). It 
should be pointed out that the old controversy about the maius imperium of Augustus in 
senatorial provinces, through which the theory of the ‘diarchy’ was definitely put on 
one side, has been resolved by one of the edicts found at Cyrene (cf. notes 4, 6, 
and 8 of the present chapter: A. von Premerstein, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 48, 1928, p. 435). 
It may be added that new and important information, useful for a better comprehen- 
sion of Augustus, has been brought to light by the complete excavation of his mauso- 
leum. The important group of inscriptions found there have not yet been published: 
an interesting preliminary notice is given by A. Munzo and A. M. Colini, JI Mausoleo 
di Augusto (1930) [cf. L’An. ép. 1928, 88; G. Lugli, I monumenti antichi, iii (1938), Pp- 
206 ff., fig. 45]. 


2 All the statements on the army of the Augustan period are conjectural. We are 
fairly familiar with its organization, but we are ill informed on the social aspect of the 
imperial guard, the legions, the auxiliary troops, the fleet, and the police force. What 
we need to know is not only the system of recruitment of the Roman army but also 
the social standing of the soldiers of Augustus. The masterly treatment of the problem 
of recruitment by Th. Mommsen (‘Die Conscriptionsordnung der rémischen Kaiser- 
zeit’, Hermes, 19, 1884, pp. 1-79; 210-34; Ges. Schr. vi, pp. 20 ff.) became classical, 
and his results are accepted by all the scholars who have recently dealt with the same 
subject (a good bibliography in W. Liebenam’s article, Pauly—Wissowa, v, cols. 615 ff. ; 
cf. R. Cagnat in Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. d. ant. ii. 1, pp. 217 ff.; A. von Domaszewski, 
Gesch. d. rom. Kaiser, i, pp. 170 ff.; id. ‘Die Rangordnung des rémischen Heeres’, Bonn. 
Jahrb. 117, 1908, pp. 192 ff.; Ritterling, Pauly—Wissowa, xii, cols. 1213 f., s.v. “Legio’; 
H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions (1928), pp. 16g ff.). New material is contributed 
by R. Cagnat, L’Armée romaine d’ Afrique? (1912-13), pp. 287 ff.; J. Lesquier, L’Armée 
romaine d’Egypte (1918), pp. 203 ff. The only scholar who has expressed views differing 
from those of Mommsen is O. Seeck, Rh. Mus. 48, 1893, pp. 616 ff. His article, how- 
ever, is very rarely quoted and has never been used. For the time of Augustus our 
information is unfortunately very scanty; but it is probable that before 43 B.c. the 
legions of the Western armies were recruited almost exclusively among the Roman 
citizens of Italy, Narbonese Gaul, and Baetica, while the eastern armies included, 
alongside Roman citizens of the western provinces, numerous Galatians, and a certain 
number of Cappadocians. The place occupied by the Galatians is explained un- 
doubtedly partly by the tradition which originated with Antony, and partly by their 
good quality as troops. We may also suppose that Augustus and his successors wished 
to romanize those parts of Asia Minor, the population of which was of Western origin, 
and therefore more susceptible to romanizing influences than the hellenized parts of 
that region. We must not forget that Galatia and Cappadocia were very important 
provinces from the military point of view, and that it was therefore desirable to have 
there a number of romanized veterans of local extraction. Compare the creation of 
military colonies in Asia Minor by Augustus (e.g. Pisidian Antioch). On the soldiers 
of oriental origin in the armies of Antony and Augustus see now the collection of the 
evidence in O. Cuntz, ‘Legionare des Antonius u. Augustus aus dem Orient’, Oest. 
Jahresh. 25, 1929, pp. 20 ff. Cuntz has collected the names of the oriental veterans 
which appear in the oldest inscriptions of Illyricum, Macedonia, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt, and reaches the conclusion that Augustus largely used recruits raised in Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and Macedonia for the eastern legions. Still more difficult is the ques- 
tion of the social milieu to which the recruits belonged. The systematic organization 
by Augustus of the young generation of Roman freeborn citizens both in Rome and 
in the Italian cities, of which I shall speak later (see note 5), and the fact that it seems 
to have been confined in the time of Augustus to Italy and perhaps to the provincial 
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cities of cives Romani only, show how important Augustus deemed it to educate the 
youth of Italy in a military, religious, and loyal spirit. His object certainly was to fill 
up with these wholly reliable elements his reformed permanent army, including both 
the corps of officers and the mass of common soldiers. It must be pointed out that the 
majority of soldiers recruited in Italy come from the Roman colonies of Western Italy, 
and the same may be said of Narbonese Gaul and Spain (see the sketch drawn from 
the material collected by Ritterling, op. cit., in H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions 
(1928), pp. 169 ff.). I am therefore disposed to believe that the ideal of Augustus was 
not an army of proletarians but an army based on the propertied classes of the cities 
of cives Romani. It is hardly credible, too, that the soldiers of the auxilia were recruited 
from the lower classes of the population of the Roman provinces, the peregrini. Here, 
however, all is darkness. 


3 I have explained my views on this subject in a short article ‘Augustus’ in the 
University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, no. 15, 1922, pp. 134 ff.; cf. 
Rom. Mitt. 38-39, 1923-4, pp. 281 ff., and my book Mystic Italy (1928), from which I 
here reproduce one passage. It is useless to quote the immense bibliography on the 
subject of the attitude of the poets of the Augustan age towards the policy of Augustus, 
which may be easily consulted in the newest editions of the Histories of Roman Litera- 
ture by Teuffel and by Schanz. Cf. T. Frank, Vergil. A biography (1922), pp. 174 ff.; 
K. Allen, “The Fasti of Ovid and the Augustan Propaganda’, A7P 43, 1922, pp. 250 ff. 
On the religious conditions of the time of Augustus see now the excellent remarks of 
W. Weber, ‘Der Prophet und sein Gott’, Beihefte zum alten Orient, no. 3, 1925, pp. 28 ff. ; 
cf. Ed. Norden, Die Geburt des Kindes (1924), and F.-Boll, ‘Sulla quarta ecloga di Virgilio’, 
Memorie d. R. Acc. di Bologna, Sc. Mor., ser. ii, vols. 5-7, 1923, pp. 1 ff.; J. Carcopino, 
Virgile et le mystére de la IV* éclogue (1930). On the name Augustus see the works on the 
concept of auctoritas in Res Gesiae, chap. 34 (cf. note 1); cf. G. Hirst, ‘The significance 
of Augustior as applied to Hercules and to Romulus’, A7P 47, 1926, pp. 347 ff.; 
K. Scott, “The identification of Augustus with Romulus-Quirinus’, JAPA 46, 1925, 
pp. 86 ff. On the Imperial cult in the time of Augustus see the well-documented book 
of Lily Ross Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperors (1931) (Philol. Monogr. pub- 
lished by Amer. Philol. Assoc., no. 1). On the monuments of art of the Augustan age, 
see Mrs. A. Strong, La Scultura romana, i (1923)-ii (1926); and Apotheosis and After-Life 
(1915); cf. L. R. Taylor, “The Worship of Augustus in Italy during his Lifetime’, 
TAPA 51, 1920, pp. 116 ff., and ‘The Altar of Manlius in the Lateran’, Amer. Journ. 
Arch. 25, 1921, pp. 387 ff.; Helen Cox Bowerman, Roman Sacrificial Altars (Bryn Mawr, 
1913), and my article ‘Le Gobelet d’argent du trésor de Boscoreale dans la collection 
de M. le baron E. Rothschild’, Mém. de l’Ac. des Inscr. 13, 1925; cf. K. Scott, ‘Mercur- 
Augustus u. Horaz C. i, 2’, Hermes, 63, 1928, pp. 15 ff.; K. Lehmann-Hartleben, “Der 
Altar von Bologna’, Rém. Mitt. 42, 1927, pp. 163 ff.; E. Loewy, ‘Zum Augustus von 
Prima Porta’, ibid., pp. 204 ff. (with bibliography of the various interpretations of 
reliefs on the cuirass on this statue). It would be an attractive and important study to 
collect and investigate all the monuments of art and of art-industry bearing on the 
cult of Augustus and his family. Taken together, these monuments represent another 
unwritten ‘Res Gestae Divi Augusti’. 


4 See the second edict of Cyrene (cf. notes 6 and 8) and the commentary of A. von 
Premerstein, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 48, 1928, pp. 458 ff.; cf. Arangio-Ruiz, Riv. fil. 56, 
1928, pp. 334 ff. At Cyrene the situation was that some Roman citizens who stated 
that they knew something ‘which concerned the security of the princeps and public 
interest’ (line 45: 6 zpos rH Eun owrnptay Ta. T€ Snudo.a mpdypara dvaKev) were imprisoned 
by the governor and sent to Rome in chains. At Rome the trial was conducted by the 
emperor in person, who concluded that the men ‘knew absolutely nothing and every- 
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thing they said in the provinces was complete invention, and lies’. They were all sent 
back to their country, except one who had been accused by a Cyrenaean embassy of 
having removed a statue of the emperor from a public place. This is all recounted by 
the emperor in a special edict sent to the city with the purpose of clearing the gover- 
nor’s name. In my opinion this incident must be explained as follows. There was con- 
tinual disagreement between the Roman citizens and the Greeks of Cyrene; in their 
anger against the Greeks the Roman citizens went to the governor and accused some 
of their opponents of conspiracy (apparently in ambiguous terms). Since they thus 
meddled with matters within the governor’s competence, and there was, in addition, 
a suspicion that they were not themselves wholly innocent of complicity in the affair 
the governor, in a fit of rage, considered the delatores as criminals and sent them to 
Rome for trial. At the same time, there set out from Cyrene, undoubtedly with the 
governor’s permission, an embassy which laid precise charges against the delatores, in 
Rome. In his judgement the emperor tried to please all parties: the governor, the 
Roman citizens (who were very dissatisfied with the treatment inflicted on their 
fellow-citizens), and the Greeks. The event, though of little importance and quite local 
in its significance, shows how widespread the idea of conspiracies and murder was, 
and how anxious the government was to be informed in this respect of all such occur- 
rences in the provinces. In addition, it throws considerable light on imperial jurisdiction 
(see A. von Premerstein, l.c.) and on the history of crimina maiestatis; cf. J. Stroux and 
L. Wenger, ‘Die Augustus-Inschrift auf d. Marktpl. von Kyrene’, Bayer. Abh. xxxiv. 2, 
1928, p. 72, n. 2, and W. von Uxkull-Gyllenband, Gnomon, 6, 1930, p. 127, cf. p. 125. 


5 On the policy of Augustus in regard to the different classes of the population of 
Italy, see in general L. Friedlander-G. Wissowa, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte 
Roms, gth ed., i (1919), pp. 114 ff. On the senatorial class, the nobility, see especially 
M. Gelzer, Hermes, 50, 1915, pp- 395 ff.; E. Stein, ibid. 52, 1917, pp. 564 ff.; W. Otto, 
ibid. 51, 1916, pp. 73 ff.; L. Friedlander, op. cit., p. 115; A. Stein, Der rémische Ritter- 
stand, pp. 30 and 103; E. Groag, Strena Buliciana (1924), pp. 254 ff. Th. A. Abele, Der 
Senat unter Augustus (1907) (Stud. z. Gesch. u. Kult. d. Alt. i. 2), deals with the political 
functions of the senate only. On the political behaviour of the senatorial class under 
Augustus, G. Boissier, L’Opposition sous les Césars; E. Grimm, Investigations into the 
History of the Development of the Imperial Power. Vol. i, The Roman Imperial Power from 
Augustus to Nero (St. Petersburg, 1900) (in Russian). On the equestrian class, L. Fried- 
lander—G. Wissowa, op. cit. i, pp. 145 ff.; A. Stein, Der rémische Ritterstand (1927). On 
the ‘third’ class, ibid., pp. 158 ff. On the organization of the younger generation in Rome 
and in the Italian cities see my article ‘Rémische Bleitesserae’, Klio, Beiheft 3, 1905; 
cf, the article of C. Jullian, ‘Juvenes’, in Daremberg and Saglio, iii. 1, pp. 782 ff., and 
of Ziebarth in Pauly-Wissowa, x. 2, cols. 1357 f. Fresh evidence for Pompeii has been 
collected by M. Della Corte, Juventus (Arpino, 1924), cf. A. Rosenberg, Der Staat der 
alten Italiker (1913), pp. 93 ff., and Hermes, 49, 1914, pp. 267 ff.; L. Cesano, Rassegna ° 
Numismatica (1911), pp. 51 ff.; L. R. Taylor, ‘Severi’, JRS 14, 1924, pp. 158 ff.; A. 
Stein, Der rémische Ritterstand, pp. 82 ff. On the Juvenes in Africa, S. Gsell, Inscriptions 
latines d’ Algérie, i. 3079 (note). On the Juventus Manliensium at Virunum (Noricum), 
R. Egger, Fithrer durch die Antikensammlung des Landesmuseum in Klagenfurt ( 1921), p. 24, 
and in Oest. Jahresh. 18, 1915, p. 115. We may also note a passage in Philo, Leg. ad G. 
30, where the author evidently has in mind the military preparation of the noble 
Roman youth: ov8é joxnrd mw tals drAopaylas, at pedérar Kal mpoyupvdopata maidwy é¢’ 
nyenovia tpepopevenw elal Sid rods enorapévous mod€uous. 


: E. Kornemann in Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. i, col. 315, ll. 50 ff.; cf. A. von Premer- 
stein, ‘Tus Italicum’, ibid. x. 1, col. 1239. In the third edict of Cyrene (see the biblio- 
graphy in note 8) Augustus emphasizes the duty of Roman citizens of Greek origin in 
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Cyrene to submit, in the interests of the Greek communities (cf. p. 310/11), to the 
burden of the municipal ‘liturgies’ (by this he meant both the munera personalia and the 
munera patrimonii, including the municipal taxes). This distinction among the Roman 
citizens of Cyrene, according to whether they are of Italian or Greek extraction, is very 
significant for the policy of Augustus. It seems that in the time of Augustus there were 
in many, if not all, Greek communities of the East, numerous Roman citizens of Greek 
origin. No doubt they had mostly obtained the citizenship during the civil wars 
between Pompey, Caesar, Antony, and Augustus himself (A. von Premerstein, 
Reitschr. d. Sav.-St. 48, 1928, p. 472, and my article ‘Caesar and the south of Russia’, 
FRS 7, 1917, pp. 27 ff.). As these new citizens were undoubtedly the most conspicuous 
and wealthy members of their communities, the question of their immunitas was of 
great importance for the Greek cities. This is the reason why both Caesar (JG xii. 2. 35, 
cf. Rostovtzeff, l.c., p. 32), and also Augustus in this edict, instruct the Roman citizens 
of Mytilene and Cyrene respectively, to undertake their share of the municipal litur- 
gies. While Caesar, however, evidently extends his provision to all Roman citizens, 
Augustus, following his general policy, distinguishes between Italians and Greeks, and 
thus creates a class of Roman citizen in the east possessing minor rights. Naturally 
the rule did not apply to those who had received the immunitas as a personal privilege 
(l. 59: ofs dvecfopia duod ov rH modurHar SéSora). Cf. Chap. III, note 8, and J. 
Stroux and L. Wenger, op. cit., pp. 58 f. 


7 In the reign of Augustus began the development which led towards the suppres- 
sion of the system of tax-farming. It is true that the publicani continued to exist under 
Augustus in almost every branch of tax-collection. But there is some evidence which 
indicates that the way towards the gradual transformation of the tax-farming system 
was first shown by Augustus: see my Gesch. d. Staatspacht (1902) (Philol., Suppl. ix. 3), 


pp- 378 ff. 


8 New evidence on the way in which Augustus (through the senate) set about the 
difficult problem of the administration of justice in the mismanaged provinces 
has been unexpectedly provided by the last of the five edicts of the emperor (with 
attached senatusconsultum) [SEG ix. 8 = Riccobono, F/RA? 68], which were pub- 
lished by the city of Cyrene and found there. The S.C., dated 4 B.c., contains in 
essentials the provisions proposed to the senate by Augustus and by his council 
(ZupBovrAov, consilium). It consists of a new and more effective regulation of the de 
repetundis procedure. I cannot examine this document in detail here (see the excellent 
studies—with translation and commentary—by A. von Premerstein, eitschr. d. 
Sav.-St. 48, 1928, pp. 478 ff., and J. Stroux and L. Wenger, ‘Die Augustus-Inschr. auf 
d. Marktpl. von Kyrene’, Bayer. Abh. xxxiv. 2,1928, pp. 94 ff. ; cf. J. G. C. Anderson, RS 
17, 1927, pp. 33 ff.; G. Klaffenbach, Hermes, 63, 1928, pp. 368 ff., E. Malcovati, 
Caesaris Augusti operum fragmenta} (1948), pp. 59 ff.; V. Arangio-Ruiz, ‘L’Editto di 
Augusto a Cirene’, Riv. fil. 56, 1928, pp. 321 ff.; W. von Uxkull-Gyllenband, Gnomon, 6, 
1930, pp. 121 ff. (Uxkull-Gyllenband tries to show that by the fourth edict Augustus 
intended to abolish the autonomous jurisdiction of the cities and to introduce Roman 
law into the provinces in the greatest possible degree) ; A. von Premerstein, Zeitschr. d. 
Sav.-St. 51, 1931, pp. 431 ff.). I must content myself with quoting the last sentences of 
the imperial edict, lines 79 ff.: €€ ob SHAov Eora maow|rois tas emapyjas KaTorKodow 
Sonv dpovrida movovpe|Oa ey te Kal 4 avvKATOS TOD pndéva THY piv Umoraa¢a>o|uevwv mapa 


‘ a , , na ’ / 
TO MpoonKoy Tt Maoxw 7 elompaT< 7 €ecOa. 


9 On the procurators of Augustus, O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten 
(2nd ed. 1905); H. Mattingly, The Imperial Civil Service of Rome (1910); W. T. Arnold, 
Roman Provincial Administration (3rd ed. 1914). 
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10 See my Studien z. Gesch. rim. Kol. (1910), p. 289, note 1. Unfortunately the full evi- 
dence on point has never been collected. The book of F. F. Abbott and A. C. John- 
son, Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire (1926), does not contain a chapter on 
the urbanization of the empire. A good sketch of the Roman provinces under Augustus 
and of the progress made in urbanization under his government is to be found in 
T. Frank, Economic History, ch. xviii, pp. 347 ff. I believe, however, that Frank 
attributes too much importance to Caesar’s ‘paternalistic’ tendencies in regard to the 
economic and social problems of the empire, and too little, on the other hand, to the 
policy of laissez-faire pursued by Augustus. Even without offering rewards to those who 
took up residence in a city, urban life could be made more comfortable and lucrative. 
That is what Augustus did throughout the Empire, and it is this which led the popula- 
tion of the provinces to create new centres of urban life. See also Dessau, Gesch. d. rém. 
Kaiserzeit, ii. 2 (1930). 


11 It is unnecessary to cite the well-known works on the reorganization of Egypt 
by Augustus. It may suffice to mention L. Mitteis and U. Wilcken, Grundziige und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde (1912); W. Schubart, Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde (191 8) ; 
id. Agypten von Alexander dem Grofen bis Mohammed (1922), and especially A. Stein, 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Verwaltung Aegyptens unter rémischer Herrschaft (1915); 
J. Grafton Milne, History of Egypt under Roman Rule (1924); B. A. van Groningen, 
‘L’Egypte et l’empire’, Aegyptus, 7, 1926, pp. 189 ff.; J. G. Milne, ‘The Ruin-of Egypt 
by Roman Mismanagement’, RS 17, 1927, pp. 1 ff.; M. A. Levi, “L’Esclusione dei 
senatori dall’Egitto augusteo’, Aegyptus, 5, 1924, pp. 231 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Roman 
Exploitation of Egypt in the First Century 4.D.’, Journ. of Econ. and Business Hist. 1, 
1929, pp. 337 ff.; Dessau, Gesch. d. rém. Kaiserzeit, ii. 2 (1930), pp. 635 ff. Interesting 
fresh evidence on the question of the history of the BovAy of Alexandria is contained 
in the papyrus published by M. Norsa and G. Vitelli, ‘Da papiri greci d. Societa 
Italiana’, Bull. Soc. arch. Alex. 25, 1930, pp. 9 ff., and restudied by Wilcken, Arch. f. 
Papyr. 9, pp. 523 ff: republished as PSJ 1160 [=SB 7748= Musurillo, Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs, no, 1]. The fragment raises many problems which cannot be discussed here. 
According to the editors, with whom Wilcken agrees, the fragment is the last part of 
a treaty between Augustus and an Alexandrian embassy, shortly before 30 B.c., that 
is, immediately after the capture of Alexandria. The embassy had come to request the 
preservation or restoration of the BovA7. The question is: have we here a fragment of a 
genuine document? In favour of this interpretation is the double numeration of the 
pages, which would suggest that we have a répos cvyxoAAjouuos, and the form of the 
document, which is that of a dropynuatiouds. Against it is the language of the frag- 
ment, which contains phrases inappropriate in official speech, but unobjectionable in 
common language (émirpomos, instead of énapyos, which, as Wilcken has emphasized, 
occurs also in Philo; also 5eo7é7a). One might therefore think of a literary product 
akin to the so-called Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs, that is, a political pamphlet on the ° 
BovAy. I must confess my uncertainty between these two alternatives. One thing, how- 
ever, seems to me unlikely, namely, that the document (if it be a document) belongs 
to 30 B.c. The arguments of the orator would hardly have been comprehensible to 
Augustus in 30 B.c. The main problems of Alexandrian life here discussed only became 
burning questions under Roman rule: the questions of maintaining the purity of the 
citizenship, of the violence of officials—the “JS:0s Aéyos and the mpaxropes—and of the 
composition of embassies. I think it very doubtful whether all these problems were 
already acute in the late Ptolemaic period, but we know that they were very acute 
under Roman rule (in particular the question of the violence of officials became very 
serious after the confiscations ordered by Augustus). If the fragment is really an 
official document, granted that the writing does not permit a later date, I should be 
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inclined to assign the document to the last years of the government of Augustus. The 
fact that the emperor is called Kaicap is an argument in favour of the reign of Augustus, 
but not of a date earlier than 27 B.c., since Augustus always bore that title in Egypt. 
It is true that the Alexandrians had recourse to Augustus on numerous occasions on 
account of the BovAj, and the audiences must have been held in Rome. Unfortunately 
I cannot enter into all the details of the problem here; cf. G. de Sanctis, ‘La Bule 
degli Alessandrini’, Atti d.r. Accad. d. Scienze di Torino, 61, 1930, pp. 513 ff.; J. H. Oliver, 
‘The Bovdj Papyrus’, Aegyptus, 11, 1931, pp. 161 ff.; W. Schubart, ‘Die Bovdj von 
Alexandria’, Bull. Inst. frang. d’arch. or. 30, 1930, pp. 407 ff.; E, Breccia, Bull. Soc. 
arch. Alex. 26, 1931, pp. 352 ff., and the reply of M. Norsa and G. Vitelli to these 
articles, ‘Sul papiro delle BovdAy d’Alessandria’, ibid. 27, 1932, pp. 1 ff. 


12 On the reorganization of Gaul by Augustus, O. Hirschfeld, ‘Die Organisation 
der drei Gallien durch Augustus’, Klio, 8, 1908, pp. 464 ff. (Kl. Schr. pp. 112 ff). 
According to Hirschfeld, the reform of Augustus legalized the ancient city-less con- 
dition of the Gallic tribes. This statement of Hirschfeld led Kornemann to an uncon- 
vincing parallel between Gaul and Egypt (Klio, 11, 1911, p. 390, and Die rém. Kaiser- 
zeit, pp. 275 f.). There is no doubt that Hirschfeld exaggerated the rural character of 
the Gallic civitates: the cities began to grow rapidly in Gaul immediately after the 
reorganization of the country by Augustus, see C. Jullian, Hist. de la Gaule, iv (1914), 
pp. 67 ff. and 316 ff. Cf. H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rém. Kaiserzeit, i, pp. 480 ff.; On Spain, 
A. Schulten in Pauly—Wissowa, viii, cols. 2037 f.; J. J. Nostrand, The Reorganiza- 
tion of Spain by Augustus (1916); R. Knox McElderry, 7RS 8, 1918, pp. 53 ff.; E. Alber- 
tini, Les Divisions administratives del’ Espagne romaine (1923). On Africa, A. Schulten, Das 
rémische Afrika (1899). Cf. Chaps. VI and VII. It seems to me that Frank (Econ. Hist.?, 
especially pp. 368 ff.) follows Hirschfeld a little too closely, at least as far as Gaul is 
concerned, and does not pay sufficient attention to the new and ever-increasing 
material accumulating in the French museums. I do not know of any basis for his 
contention that ‘on the whole Celtic Gaul remained under Augustus, and long after, 
a region of drinking, hunting, and jousting barbarian lords, and their hard-working 
farm folk’ (p. 370). I know of no gravestone on which such a barbaric magnate is 
represented, while, on the other hand, funerary monuments (partly of the 1st cent. A.D.) 
which show us the townsfolk working hard and enjoying prosperity form a substantial 
part of the contents of French museums. Is this pure chance? 


13 As regards foreign policy, the article of K. Fitzler and O. Seeck in Pauly— 
Wissowa gives a good and careful survey of all the events of Augustus’ rule. Cf. 
H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rém. Kaiserzeit, i, pp. 360 ff.; Ritterling in Pauly—-Wissowa, xii, 
cols. 1213 ff. 


1 On the wars in Africa see R. Cagnat, L’Armée romaine d’Afrique, pp. 4 ff; 
id. ‘Comment les Romains se rendirent maitres de toute l’Afrique du Nord’, Ann. du 
Musée Guimet, 38, 1912, pp. 155 ff. On the results of the Arabian war see my article in 
Arch. f. Papyr. 4, pp. 306 ff. Cf. the articles of Kornemann and Schur quoted in Chap. 
III, notes 16 and 17; and O. Cuntz, Oest. Fahresh. 25, 1929, pp. 80 ff. 


1s On the private estates in Egypt see Chap. VII, note 44. On the veterans as 
farmers, W. Westermann, ‘An Egyptian Farmer’, Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, no. 3, pp. 171 ff.; cf. A Large Estate in Egypt, p. 13, note 27; Bror Olsson, 
Papyrusbriefe aus der frithesten Kaiserzeit (1925). . 

16 See my articles ‘Fiscus’ in De Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico, and in Pauly- 
Wissowa. For the Hellenistic parallels see my article on Pergamon in Anatolian Studies 
presented to Sir William Ramsay (Manchester, 1923). Cf. A. von Premerstein, Oest. 
Jahresh. 15, 1912, pp. 200 f.; F. F. Abbott and A. C, Johnson, Municipal Administration, 
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pp. 117 ff. The question of the Roman tax-system in the provinces must be made the 
object of a particular study. I fear that it is a simplification to emphasize the contrast 
between Egypt and the other provinces in respect of assessment and collection of the 
land-tax. Hyginus (Lachmann, Grom. veteres, p. 205), in his general description of the 
several forms of land-tax on country estates, describes a very complicated and indi- 
vidual assessment. On the municipal taxes see Chap. V, note 7. The expenditure of 
Augustus for state purposes from his private purse is emphasized as the main point in 
his ‘economic’ policy by M. P. Nilsson, ‘Den ekonomiska Grundvalen for Augustus 
principat’, Eranos, 12, 1912, pp. 95 ff.; cf. F. Petri, ‘Die Wohlfartspflege des Augustus’, 
Neue Jahrb. f. Wiss. u. Jug. 3, 1927, pp- 286 ff. U. Wilcken, ‘Zu den Impensae der Res 
gestae divi Augusti’, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 27, 1931, believes that all the ‘impensae’ men- 
tioned in the Res Gestae were made from the privatum and the patrimonium of Augustus, 
without touching the funds of the fiscus. 


17 The evidence on.the fortunes of the members of the family of Augustus and of his 
friends and associates has never been collected and investigated. Some hints may be 
found in O. Hirschfeld, ‘Der Grundbesitz der rémischen Kaiser’, Klio, 2, 1902, 
PP. 45-72, 284-315 (Kl. Schr., pp. 576ff.), and in L. Friedlander—-G. Wissowa, 
Sitteng. Roms (gth ed. 1920), i, pp. 121 ff. On the fortune of Maecenas, P. S. Frandsen, 
C. Cilnius Maecenas (Altona, 1842), p.97; cf. on his Egyptian estates the works quoted in 
Chap. VII, note 45. On the large estates of Agrippa see Dio, liv, 29; Hor. Epist. i. 12 
(extensive cattle-breeding in Sicily); I. Greaves, Essays on the History of Roman Land- 
tenure, i, pp. 143 ff. (in Russian). On C. Iulius Eurycles, one of the minor partisans of 
Augustus, and the uncrowned king of Laconia, see E. Kjellberg, “C. Iulius Eurykles’, 
Klio, 17, 1920, pp. 441 ff.; L. R. Taylor and A. B. West, Corinth, viii. 2, nos. 67, 68, 
Pp. 42 ff.; cf. the inscriptions of Gythion mentioned above, Chap. I, note 12. When 
Horace speaks of large fortunes, he mentions almost exclusively the big estates in Italy 
and in the provinces (Sardinia, Sicily, Africa, Gaul), specifying the types of crops 
which were characteristic of each: Carm. i. 31. 3 ff.; iii. 16. 25 ff.; i. 1. 9; ii. 16. 33; 
Epod. 1. 25; 4. 13 ff. 


18 On Trimalchio, his fortune and his economic life, see the excellent article of 
I. Greaves, ‘Essays on the History of Roman Land-tenure. The Large House-economy 
in the Time of the Highest Economic Bloom of the Roman World. The Data of 
Petronius on the Agrarian History of the 1st cent. A.p.’, Journ. of the Min. of Publ. 
Educ., 361, 1905, pp. 42 ff. (in Russian); S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius (1921), pp. 128 ff., and the notes of P. Friedlander to the text of Petronius in 
his edition of the Cena Trimalchionis. Trimalchio certainly began his career in the 
Augustan period. Another man of the same type is the freedman owner of 1,000 iugera 
of land in the ager Falernus, Hor. Epod. 4. 13 ff. Combination of sea commerce and 
land-tenure as the two main sources of wealth in Hor. Carm. i. 31. 3 ff.: ‘non opimae | 
Sardiniae segetes feraces, | non aestuosae grata Calabriae |armenta, non aurum aut ebur 
Indicum, | non rura quae Liris quieta | mordet aqua taciturnus amnis. | premant Cale- 
nam falce quibus dedit | fortuna vitem, dives ut aureis | mercator exsiccet culullis | vina 
Syra reparata merce. |’ The emphasis laid on these two chief sources of wealth is typical 
of the poets of the Augustan age (see E. H. Brewster, Roman Craftsmen and Tradesmen 
of the Early Roman Empire (1917), pp. 30 ff.). In regard to the character of commerce in 
the Augustan age, it is important to emphasize the great part which Italy and Italian 
merchants played at this time in the commercial life of the East: see the inscription of 
Puteoli set up in honour of two Calpurnii by the ‘mercatores qui Alexandr{iai] Asiai 
Syriai negotiantu(r)’ (CJL x. 1797). The Calpurnii were certainly rich merchants 
whose influence predominated in the Oriental markets. One of them was the first to 
build a temple to Augustus in Puteoli (C/Z x. 1613). The same relations with the East 
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(under Tiberius) are indicated by the erection by the Augustales (i.e. wealthy freed- 
men) of Puteoli of a copy or imitation of the great monument which was set up at 
Rome to Tiberius by the fourteen cities of Asia Minor after the terrible earthquakes of 
A.D. 17, 23, and 29 (CJL x. 1624). There is no doubt that the action of the Augustales 
was due partly to the fact that they were of Asiatic origin, and still more to their 
interest in the prosperity of the Asiatic cities, i.e. in the development of their commerce 
with Asia Minor: see Ch. Dubois, Pouzzoles antique (Bibl. des Ec. 98, 1907), p. 77 and 
p. 104; V. Parvan, Die Nationalitat der rémischen Kaufleute im rimischen Katserreiche (1909), 
p. 12; U. E. Paoli, ‘Grossi e piccoli commercianti nelle liriche di Orazio’, Riv. fil. 52, 
1924, pp. 45 ff. Compare the Roman negotiatores of Gythion in Laconia in the time of 
Tiberius, referred to in the inscription mentioned in Chap. I, note 12, and the 
influential conventus c. R. qui in Asia negotiantur, under Claudius (A.D. 43-44), J. Keil, 
Forsch. Eph. iii, p. 110, 19 [=L’An. ép. 1924, 69]. 

19 On Puteoli see note 18. On Pompeii, the material collected by M. Della Corte, 
“Le Case ed i abitanti di Pompei’ in Weapolis and in the Riv. Indo-Greco-Italica (Napoli), 
vols. 1-7, 1917-23; cf. Zottoli, ‘Publio Paquio Proculo panettiere’, Rend. Lincei, 17, 
1908, pp. 555 ff. (see, however, M. Della Corte, JRS 16, 1926, pp. 145 ff., who has 
shown that P. Paquius Proculus was in fact not a baker); M. Della Corte, ‘Fullones’, 
Volume in onore di Mons. G. A. Galante (Napoli, 1920). 

20 Some evidence on this point will be found in my article ‘Caesar and the South 
of Russia’, JRS 7, 1917, p. 36. Cf. the role played in the life of their cities by Arista- 
goras of Istros, Dittenberger, Syll.3 708, Niceratus of Olbia, ibid. 730 [=JOSPE i?, 
34], and Acornion of Dionysopolis, ibid. 762. To the same time belongs Chaeremon 
of Nysa, who was able to give to C. Cassius in 88 B.c. a gift of 60,000 modii of barley 
(ibid. 741 [= (Il. 16 ff. only) Welles, Roy. Cor. 73/4]) and that of Stratonax of Apol- 
lonia, who helped the city of Callatis when it was harried by the barbarians (Kalinka, 
Antike Denkmdaler, 94; cf. Crénert, Oest. Jahresh. 11, 1908, Beibl., p. 105), and the well- 
known families of Asia Minor, e.g. those of Pythodorus, Polemon, and Mithradates of 
Pergamon, and C. Julius Eurycles of Sparta (note 17). More modest was the rich 
merchant of Leros (Michel, Recueil, 372). It would be worth while to collect the evi- 
dence on these local magnates of the East of the 1st cent. B.c. and Ist cent. A.D.; cf. my 
chapter ‘Rhodes and Delos’, CAH viii, pp. 649 ff. [and Soc. and Econ. Hist. Hell. World, 
Pp. 1527, n. 98]. 

21 See the general descriptions of Italy in Strabo (book v, cf. iv and vi) and in Pliny 
(NH iii. 5 ff.), and cf. the short description in Pomponius Mela. A careful reading of . 
these sources and especially of the second volume of H. Nissen, Jal. Landeskunde (1902), 
as well as the delightful little book of A. L. Frothingham, Roman Cities in Italy and Dal- 
matia (1910), will enable the reader to realize the accuracy of my statement. By his 
careful investigation of the existing Roman remains from the architectural point of 
view, Frothingham has shown how fundamental was the work done in the cities in the 
Augustan age; cf. T. Ashby, The Roman Campagna in Classical Times (1927), p. 44. 

22 T. Greaves, Essays on the History of Roman Land-tenure, i, pp. 94 ff. On the new exca- 
vations on the supposed site of the villa of Horace conducted by the Italian govern- 
ment see G. Lugli, ‘La villa sabina di Orazio’, Mon. det Lincei, 1927, pp. 457 ff., and 
his delightful Guida (1931). Cf. G. Lafaye’s article ‘Villa’ in Daremberg-Saglio, v, 
p. 883, note 23; J. Hammer, Class. Weekly, 17, 1924, pp. 201 ff.; G. H. Hallam, Horace 
at Tibur, and the Sabine Farm? (1927); and H. Philipp’s article “‘Sabinum’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Zw. R. i, cols. 1590 ff., with the map on col. 2554. On Italian agriculture see 
R. Billiard, L’Agriculture dans V’antiquité d’aprés les Géorgiques de Virgile (1928), cf. P. 
d’Hérouville, ‘Virgile apiculteur’, Mus. Belge, 30, 1926, p. 161; 31, 1927, pp. 37 ff.; 
id. ‘Zootechnie virgilienne; Les bovidés’, Rev. de phil. 1925, pp. 143 ff. 
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23 A list of the excavated Campanian villae rusticae is given in Chap. I, note 26. Some 
of these villas certainly belong to the late Republican or the early Augustan age. It is 
notable that many of them, and particularly the most beautiful ones, were built in the 
time of Augustus, as is shown by their decoration in the second or third Pompeian 
style of wall-painting. I would remind the reader of the villa of Agrippa Postumus as 
one of the best examples. An economic analysis of one of these villas has been given 
by Frank, Economic History*, pp. 265 ff.; cf. id., History of Rome, pp. 404 ff. Not all the 
excavated villas, however, belong to the same economic type. Thus far I have noticed 
three different types of Campanian villas: (1) a combination of a fair, sometimes even 
luxurious, summer residence and of a real villa rustica with rooms appropriated for the 
agricultural exploitation of a rather large estate. Such are the two best preserved villas 
of Boscoreale, probably the villa Item, and nos. III, V, and VI of the villas published 
by Della Corte, as well as the villa of Agrippa Postumus. Some Stabian examples 
belong to the same type. It must be assumed that the owners of these villas did not live 
in them but resided in cities, and came to stay in the villas from time to time. The 
owner of one of them at least (no. V of Della Corte), N. Popidius Florus, was certainly 
a resident of Pompeii. (2) A real farm-house, modest, spacious, and clean, built for the 
use of a well-to-do farmer who probably lived in his villa all the year round. To this 
type belong nos. I and IV of Della Corte and no. XVI of Stabiae. Two of these sold 
their own wine to the travellers who went to and from Pompeii and Stabiae and to 
neighbours. In no. I of Della Corte and in no. XVI of Stabiae a large wine-shop 
(trattoria) is connected with the house. (3) A third type is represented by no. II of Della 
Corte. I agree with him that such a house, with no wall decorations whatever, with 
small and bare living-rooms, and with large cellars and wine-presses can be explained 
only as an agricultural factory run by slaves and visited from time to time by the 
owner. On pl. x of this volume will be found an illustration of one of the modest villas, 
almost a peasant’s house, on pl. vi views of villas which were pure summer resorts, 
and on pl. x1 some agricultural implements which were found in the villas of Bos- 
coreale. 


It is worth noting that almost all the villas of which the owners are known, apart 
from that of Agrippa Postumus, belonged to rich or well-to-do citizens of Pompeii. 
It seems that the largest part of the territories of Pompeii and Stabiae was owned by 
citizens of these cities, who resided there and derived their regular income mostly 
from their wine estates. Another important fact which has been already emphasized 
by Frank is that all the excavated villas, without exception, were like American farms, 
i.e. they were not houses of peasants but real agricultural factories, producing wine 
and oil in bulk for sale. There is no trace of the famous ‘house-economy’ in them. The 
volume of their production is illustrated by the large size of the wine-presses and the 
huge capacity of the court-cellars of most of the Pompeian and Stabian villas. Impor- 
tant testimony is furnished by the graffiti discovered in villa no. I of Della Corte (the 
villa of the rich farmer), CIL iv. 6886: ‘palos acutos pcccxL qui non acuti CDLX summa 
mcco’, and in the villa of Agrippa Postumus, ibid. 6887: ‘in acervo magno pali sunt 
Mxx1’, and 6888: ‘in ba . . . pali quadri nov(i)’ (over this graffito is a number, appar- 
ently 500); cf. the large mass of pali discovered in the villa no. VII of Della Corte, 
Not. d. Scavi, 1923, pp. 271 ff. Such large quantities of stakes testify to quite a large 
vineyard; cf. H. Gummerus in Pauly-Wissowa, ix. 2, col. 1455, 48. 

For a study of the economic life of these villas we have some data which have not 
been used by my predecessors. (See now the articles by Carrington and Day quoted 
in Chap. I, note 26, which contain an economic analysis of the Pompeian villas.) In 
an electoral programme (CIL iv. 6672) Casellius is recommended by the vindemitores, 
probably hired helpers at the time of vintage. The kind of labour used by the owners 
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is admirably shown by the plan of the villa of Agrippa Postumus. The back yard was 
the slave-barrack and the stables. The slaves lived in eighteen small rooms, almost 
identical with those in the gladiatorial barrack of Pompeii. Near by was the ergastulum, 
the prison-house for the slaves. The iron stocks were found in this room, not in use at 
the time of the catastrophe. The large stables for horses were placed between the 
living-quarters of the slaves and the prison. We have seen that the managers of the 
villas were themselves either slaves or freedmen. The beautiful residential part of the 
villa was occupied probably by these managers, but was built for occasional visits of 
the masters. An interesting account written on one of the walls of the slave-yard 
mentions horse-fodder (CJL iv. 6897: ‘pabu(li) spo(rtae) xx’ and perhaps ‘medica’, 
clover). The same general features and the same accommodation for the slaves are 
shown by the plan of, and the finds in, the large villa near Stabiae (no. VIII of Della 
Corte), Not. d. Scavi, 1923, pp. 275 ff. Peculiar features of this villa are the cows kept 
in the stabulum and the large cheese-factory. Thus in every detail the excavations of the 
villas near Pompeii confirm and illustrate the pictures given in the treatises of Varro 
and Columella. 

The importance of the wine-production of Pompeii is illustrated also by the inscrip- 
tions on the wine amphorae found there. Almost all of them mention names of well- 
known Pompeian citizens, owners of large houses in the city and of wine estates in its 
territory. The inscriptions may be easily consulted in the Supplement of CJL iv (A. 
Mau). See the collection of material by P. Remark, De amphorarum inscriptionibus latinis 
(1912), pp. 11 ff, especially pp. 17 and 22, and the remarks of M. Della Corte in his 
articles “Case ed abitanti di Pompei’ in Neapolis and in Riv. Indo-Greco-Italica, vols. 1-7; 
and the analysis given by J. Day in the article cited in Chap. I, note 26. 


24 J. Greaves, op. cit., pp. 133 ff. Horace often alludes to such large estates, e.g. Epod. 
I. 25 ff.: ‘non ut iuvencis illigata pluribus aratra nitantur mea, pecusve Calabris ante 
sidus fervidum Lucana mutet pascuis. . . .” Cf. Carm. i. 1. 9. He frequently quotes 
estates of historical persons sometimes without naming them (Efod. 4. 13: ‘arat 
Falerni mille fundi iugera’), sometimes named and addressed as his personal friends 
and acquaintances, Sat. i. 5. 50 (the villa of Cocceius Nerva) ; Epist. ii. 2. 160 (estate 
of a certain Orbius) ; Carm. ii. 16, cf. Epist. i. 12. 22 (estates of Pompeius Grosphus), 
and that Epistle itself, a letter to his friend Iccius who was the manager of the Jati- 
fundium of Agrippa in Sicily (see the instructive analysis of this letter by J. Greaves, 
op. cit., pp. 143 ff.). The most characteristic description of the same sort by Tibullus is 
iii. 3. 11: ‘nam grave quid prodest pondus mihi divitis auri arvaque si findant pinguia 


mille boves?’ 


25 I. Greaves, op. cit., pp. 178 ff. and 164 ff.; Hor. Carm. ii. 18. In Sat. il. 2 (Greaves, 
op. cit., p. 173) Horace portrays an old tenant-farmer, formerly the owner of the plot 
on which he now works as a tenant of a veteran. 


26 On the commercial relations of the Roman Empire, especially of Egypt, with the 
East see the careful study of the late M. Chwostow, History of the Oriental Commerce of 
Greco-Roman Egypt (332 B.C—A.D. 284) (Kazan, 1907) (in Russian) ; cf. my review of this 
book in Arch. f. Papyr. 4, p. 298. Cf. Chap. III, notes 16 and 17. 


27 There are no special works on Roman trade within the Empire. The best, though 
in each case very short, treatment is given by L. Friedlander-G. Wissowa, Stiteng. 
Roms, i, pp. 363 ff., and R. Cagnat—M. Besnier, article ‘Mercatura’ in Daremberg— 
Saglio, iii. 2, pp. 1772 ff.: see especially the register on p. 1778 and the enumeration 
of the principal markets in the provinces on pp. 1777 ff. The article ‘Industrie und 
Handel’ by H. Gummerus in Pauly—Wissowa, ix. 2, cols. 14.54 ff., pays more attention 
to industry than to commerce. A special point is excellently treated by V. Parvan, Die 
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Nationalitat der Kaufleute im rémischen Kaiserreiche (1909). The most recent book on the 
subject, M. P. Charlesworth’s Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire (1926), 
contains a good survey of the trade routes and of the articles which were exchanged, 
but fails to give an adequate account of the organization of commerce and of its 
economic importance, cf. my review in JRS 14, 1924, pp. 268-70. Very useful and 
exhaustive is the treatment by M. Besnier of the commerce in lead, ‘Le Commerce 
du plomb 4 l’époque romaine’, Rev. arch. 1920 (2), p. 211; 1921 (1), pp. 36 ses and 
1921 (2), pp. 98 ff.; cf. H. Brewster, Roman Craftsmen and Tradesmen of the Early Empire 
(1917) (a very useful collection of texts from poets of the Augustan and Flavian age). 
In the following notes I quote some facts which remained unknown to Cagnat, Besnier, 
and Gummerus. There are good descriptions of the various aspects of ancient com- 
merce in the work of H. Schaal, Vom Tauschhandel zum Welthandel (1931), pt. ii, 
‘Hellenismus und rémische Kaiserzeit’. 


28 See Chap. I, note 27, and note 17 to this chapter. Sicilian wine is mentioned as 
the fourth best by Pliny (WH xiv. 6. 66). The main centres of production were Messana 
and Tauromenium; cf. the amphorae of Tauromenian wine at Pompeii, CJL iv. 2618, 
5563-8; Not. d. Scavi, 1914, p. 199, and 1915, p. 335, no. 5. It must, however, be 
emphasized that Sicily in the time of Augustus and during the whole of the 1st cent. 
A.D. was still a fertile corn-land. 


29 Petronius, Cena Trim. 76: ‘nemini tamen nihil satis est. concupivi negotiari. ne 
multis vos morer, quinque naves aedificavi, oneravi vinum—et tunc erat contra 
aurum—misi Romam. putares me hoc iussisse: omnes naves naufragarunt, factum, 
non fabula. uno die Neptunus trecenties sestertium devoravit. putatis me defecisse? 
non mehercules mi haec iactura gusti fuit, tamquam nihil facti. alteras feci maiores 
et meliores et feliciores ... oneravi rursus vinum, lardum, fabam, seplasium, mancipia.’ 
Cf. CIL iv. 5894, with Add.; A. Sogliano, Not. d. Scavi, 1905, p. 257 [L’ An. ép. 1905, 77]: 
‘M. Terenti Artritaci in nave Cn. Senti Omeri Ti. Claudi Orpei vect(a)’—wine or 
garum imported to Pompeii by a company of shipowners (?). Cf. note 22. 


30 Large quantities of Capuan bronze plate, along with bronze plate probably made 
in Alexandria and in Asia Minor, are characteristic of the big cemeteries of the Augus- 
tan age in the Caucasus. See, e.g., the necropolis of Bori published by E. Pridik in 
Materials for the Arch. of South Russia, 34 (1914) (in Russian). Some Capuan bronze 
vessels have been found as far away as the province of Viatka, C.R. de la Comm. 
arch. 1913-15, p. 213, fig. 261 (in Russian): the type of one of the bronze pans is 
similar to the typical pans of the 1st cent. a.p. See H. Willers, Neue Untersuchungen tiber 
die rémische Bronzeindustrie, pp. 77 ff. Another set of the same period was found in the 
government of Podolia, C.R. de la Comm. arch. 1913-15, p. 201, fig. 255 (in Russian). In 
general, Capuan bronze plate is exceedingly common in South Russia, especially in. 
the 1st cent. A.p. It is, however, difficult to determine whether the trade of East 
Russia with Italy already began under Augustus or was only inaugurated under his 
successors. We find Italian articles (glass and bronzes) in large quantities at Panti- 
capaeum in the Ist cent. A.D. (see note 32), and some of the tombs there containing 
glass and bronzes from South Italy may be of the Augustan age, though the majority 
are slightly later. It is clear that the bronze objects found in North Russia came 
through Panticapaeum and not through the Baltic: the beginnings of this trade pro- 
bably therefore belong to the 1st cent. A.D. On the development of the trade of Eastern 
Germany and Scandinavia with Italy in the 1st cent. A.D., see Chap. III, note 19; 
cf. J. Kostrzewski, Reall. d. Vorgeschichte, iii, pp. 280 ff. 


**, Some Aucissa pins from the river Don were published by me in Bull. de la 
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Comm. arch. de Russie, 65, 1917, pp. 22 ff. (in Russian) ; cf. C. Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, 
V, Pp. 304, note 6; F. Haverfield, in Arch. Journ. 60, 1903, p. 236, and 62, 1905, p. 265. 


32 See, e.g., my Ancient Decorative Painting in South Russia (1914), pp. 206 ff. (in 
Russian). 


33 See Chap. I, note 13. 
34 See Chap. III, note 20. 


35 On Aquileia see the works quoted in Chap I, note 16. No investigation has been 
made of the special articles produced by Aquileia. The wonderful assemblage of 
amber articles in the Museum of the city and in a private collection in Udine has 
never been published. These articles were exported as far as Rome, Pompeii, the 
Dalmatian coast, Africa, and Belgium: see, e.g. F. Cumont, Comment la Belgique fut 
romanisée (2nd ed. 1919), p. 51, fig. 20; G. Smirich, Fiihrer durch das K.K. Staatsmuseum 
zu Kara (1912), p. 103. There is a large collection of Aquileian amber articles found in 
South Italy in the British Museum and another in the Museo delle Terme at Rome. 
Reference may also be made here to an amber bead with a ram’s head, found at 
Butzke in Pommern; see E. Jungklaus, Rom. Funde in Pommern (1924), p. 89. Does this 
come from Aquileia? A very good survey of the objects stored in the picturesque and 
well-arranged Museum of Aquileia was given by E. Maionica, Guida dell’I.R. Museo 
dello Stato in Aquileia (Vienna, 1911); cf. G. Brusin, Aquileia, Guida stor. ed artist. (1929). 
The chapters on glass (Maionica, pp. 87 f., Brusin, pp. 221 ff.) and amber (Maionica, 
pp. 88 f., Brusin, pp. 162 ff.) are particularly interesting. The inscriptions on two glass 
bottles found at Linz on the Danube (Sentia Secunda facit Aquileiae vit(ra)) show that 
Aquileia exported glass of her own production (Brusin, pp. 10 and 222). Among the 
iron objects the most conspicuous and the most interesting are the various agricultural 
implements, of which large quantities were used by the Aquileians themselves 
(Maionica, pp. 97 ff.; Brusin, pp. 200 ff.). An investigation of the same implements 
found in Dalmatia and in the Danube provinces would be worth while. They may 
have come from the factories of Aquileia: see the bas-relief on a funeral monument 
of a faber ferrarius, above, Pl. xxx, 4. Naturally we cannot expect to find in Aquileia 
the arms which were fabricated there for the Danubian army. A faber aciarius named 
L. Herennius was buried beneath a beautiful sepulchral altar with a long inscription, 
Brusin, p. 48, fig. 25 [=L’An. ép. 1932, 1]. On the discovery of gold, Polybius, xxxiv. 
10, 10. 


36 See Chap. I, note 13; cf. T. Frank, A History of Rome, pp. 375 ff. I cannot, how- 
ever, agree with the author that the organization of industry and trade in Rome and 
in the larger cities was identical with that of Pompeii. The many tombstones of artisans 
found in Rome attest the existence of small shops in Rome, but they do noi tell us 
anything about the organization of the larger ones. Moreover, there was a special 
style of tombstones, a conventional language, so to speak, used in such monuments. 
They may be used for studying the technical side of a given craft, but they are hardly 
specific enough to warrant conclusions on the standing and the economic status of the 
buried man. The systematic excavations of Ostia have shown us how utterly different 
were the houses of Ostia and of Rome from those of Pompeii: see G. Calza, ‘La 
Preminenza dell’insula nella edifizia romana’, Mon. dei Lincei, 23, 1913, pp. 541 ff; 
E. Cugq, ‘Une statistique de locaux affectés 4 habitation dans la Rome impériale’, 
Mén. de l’Ac. Inser. $1, 1915, pp. 279 ff.; G. Calza, ‘La Statistica delle abitazioni e il 
calcolo della popolazione in Roma imperiale’, Rend. Lincei, 26, 1917, pp. 3 ff., and his 
reports in the Not. d. Scavi; cf. a summary of these reports by the same author in Atene 
e Roma, 3, 1922, pp. 229 ff. and his excellent article ‘Le Origine latine dell’abitazione 
moderna’, Architettura ¢ arti decorative, 3, 1923, and also J. Stutten, ‘Wohnhauser der 
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rémischen Kaiserzeit’, Bauamt und Gemeindeleben, 15, 1924, pp. 146 ff. We have 
learnt also from the same excavations what large and beautiful buildings were used 
not only by the state but also by some private dealers for storing goods and carrying 
out the operations connected with storage (see the articles “Horrea’ in Pauly-Wissowa 
and Daremberg-Saglio; cf. P. Romanelli, Diz. epigr. iii, pp. 967 ff), and we 
cannot ignore the very great danger of speaking of large commercial and industrial 
cities on the basis of a study confined to some small and provincial centres of city 
life. I have no doubt that Rome was much more like Alexandria than Pompeii, and 
that Ostia was a Rome in miniature. Characteristic of the early imperial age 
(perhaps of the time of Augustus) is the block near the forum recently excavated by 
G. Calza (Not. d. Scavi, 1923, pp. 177 ff., and pls. rv ff.). Three large commercial and 
industrial buildings (near the curia) present each of them a new type unknown at 
Pompeii. The most interesting is the big ‘bazaar’ (numbered C on Calza’s map, 
pl. 1v), a court (or kind of private square) accessible from two streets and surrounded 
by large and high shops very unlike the small and dark shops of Pompeii. Some of 
these shops open on the street, some into the court. Cf. G. Calza, Ostia, Guida storico- 
monumentale?, (1928) [cf. id. Scavi di Ostia, i, Topografia Generale (1953)], and 
J. Carcopino, Ostie (Les Visites d’Art) (1929). The wonderful excavations of the 
‘Palazzo del mercato’ of Trajan, near the emperor’s Forum, show how ‘modern’ 
Roman trade was in Trajan’s time. I examined this ‘sala di mercato’, which was 
used for the sale of the latest literary productions, and could see that its layout 
satisfied all the requirements of modern trade. See C. Ricci, Jl.mercato di Traiano 
(1929); id. Il Foro di Augusto e la Casa dei Cavalieri di Rodi (1930) (Capitolium). 


37 On Alexandrian industry, W. Schubart, Agypten von Alexander dem Groen bis 
Mohammed (1922), pp. 51 ff.; E. Breccia, Alexandrea ad Aegyptum (Eng. ed. 1922), p. 41 
(with bibliography). Th~ organization of industry in the villages and the small towns 
of Egypt is fairly well known to us since the publication of the volumes of Reil, Beitrage 
zur Kenntnis des Gewerbes im hellenistischen Agypten (1913), and M. Chwostow, Studies in 
the organization of industry and commerce in greco-roman Egypt, vol. i, The textile industry 
(1914) (in Russian) ; cf. my review of the latter in the Journ. of the Min. of Publ. Educ. 
1914 (in Russian), and U. Wilcken, Grundzitige, pp. 239 ff.; W. Schubart, Einfiihrung, 
pp. 414 ff. and 428 ff., with an enumeration of the various trades. It is, however, very 
dangerous to apply this picture to Alexandria, the relation being the same as that 
between Rome and Pompeii. Pompeii and the cities of Egypt worked chiefly for the 
local market; Alexandria and, to a certain extent; Rome, for world export. 


38 On the textile industry of Asia Minor see my article on the economic develop- 
ment of the Pergamene kingdom, in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Ramsay 
(Manchester, 1924). Cf. Orth in Pauly—Wissowa, xii, cols. 606 ff. (art. ‘Lana’); cf. 
below Chap. V, note 42. 


m. The Military Tyranny of the Fulii and Claudii 


' The history of the Roman emperors has been repeatedly written by many eminent 
modern scholars. I need not enumerate the long list of titles. It will be enough to name 
the best of the most recent works: A. von Domaszewski, Gesch. der rémischen Kaiser 
(3rd ed. 1922); H. Stuart Jones, The Roman Empire (1908); J. B. Bury, Hitstory of the 
Roman Empire (1893); E. Kornemann, ‘Die rémische Kaiserzeit’ in Gercke—Norden, 
Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, vol. iii (2nd ed. 1914) [grd ed. 1933]; G. Bloch, 
L’Empire romain. Evolution et décadence (1922); L. Homo, L’Empire romain (1925); M. P. 
Nilsson, Imperial Rome (1925); H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rom. Kaiserzeit, i-ii (1924-30); 
V. Chapot, Le Monde romain (1927). On the constitutional evolution see E. Grimm, 
Studies in the History of the Development of the Roman Imperial Power, vols. i-ii (1900-1) (in 
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Russian) ; O. Th. Schulz, Das Wesen des romischen Kaisertums der ersten zwei Jahrhunderte 
(1916) ;id. Die Rechtstitel u. Regierungsprogramme auf rim. Kaisermiinzen (1925) ; E. Taubler, 
‘Rémisches Staatsrecht und rémische Verfassungsgeschichte’, Hist. Zeitschr. 120, 
1919, pp. 189 ff.; cf. chap. II, note 1. The standard works on this subject are still, 
of course, the second part of the second volume of Th. Mommsen’s Staatsrecht and 
E. Herzog, Geschichte und System des réimischen Staatsrechts, ii (pp. 233 ff. and 332 ff. on 
the Roman principate as a tyranny). An interesting study on the constitutional history 
of the Roman Empire is Kornemann’s, Doppelprinzipat u. Reichsteilung im Imperium 
Romanum (1930). The dependence of the emperors (after Tiberius) on the praetorian 
guard is emphasized by coins of Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. Caligula minted some 
copper with the legend ‘adlocut(io) coh(ortium)’ without the usual ‘S.C.’, showing 
four ‘aquilae’ which symbolized the praetorian cohorts (Mattingly, Coins of the R.E. 
(1923), p. cxlv). Still more explicit are the coins of Claudius with the legend ‘imper(ator) 
recept(us)’ and a picture of the praetorian camp, alluding to his proclamation by the 
praetorians. To this type corresponds another with the legend ‘praetor(iani) recept(i)’, 
showing the figures of the emperor and a praetorian soldier clasping hands (Mattingly, 
op. cit., pp. cli f.). The type of Caligula was repeated by Nero (Mattingly, op. cit., 
p. clxxvi). On the sources the most recent work is the sketch of A. Rosenberg, Einleitung 
und Quellenkunde zur rémischen Geschichte (1921), which cannot replace the fundamental 
work of H. Peter, Die geschichtliche Literatur tiber die rémische Kaiserzeit (1897). On the im- 
perial cult, E. Beurlier, Le Culte impérial (Paris, 1891) ; E. Kornemann, ‘Zur Geschichte 
der ant. Herrscherkulte’, Alio, 1, 1901/2, pp. 51-146; J. Toutain, Les Cultes paiens dans 
LV’ Empire romain, i (1907), pp. 42 ff.; F. Blumenthal, ‘Der agyptische Kaiserkult’, Arch. f. 
Papyr. 5, pp. 317 ff.; A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten (4th ed. 1923), pp. 287ff.; H. Heinen, 
Klio, 11, 1911, pp. 129ff.; L.R. Taylor, TAPA 51, 1920, pp. 116ff.; W. Otto, Hermes 45, 
1910, pp. 448 ff.; G. Herzog-Hauser in Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. iv, cols. 820 ff. (art. 
‘Kaiserkult’) ; E. Bickermann, ‘Die rémische Kaiserapotheose’, Arch. f. Rel. 27, 1929, 
pp. 1 ff.; L. R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor (1931). For Tiberius see the 
inscription of Gythion (cf. Chap. I, note 12), and L. R. Taylor’s ‘Tiberius’ Refusals 
of Divine Honours’, JAPA 60, 1929, pp. 87 ff.; cf. K. Scott, Class. Phil. 27, 1932, 
pp. 435 ff., and J. Gagé, ‘La Victoria Augusta et les Auspices de Tibére’, Rev. arch. 
1930 (2), pp. 15 ff. On Claudius in this respect see H. I. Bell, Hews and Christians in 
Egypt (1924), pp. 5 ff., and Fuden u. Griechen im rémischen Alexandreia (Beiheft zum Alien 
Orient, 9, 1926). On the identification of emperors with gods, especially with Hercules, 
see P. Riewald, ‘De imperatorum Romanorum cum ceteris dis et comparatione et 
aequatione’, Diss. Phil. Halenses, 20. 3, 1912, and my own article ‘Commodus- 
Hercules in Britain’, RS 13, 1923; cf. Chap. II, note 3. Other books and articles will 
be quoted in the following notes. The part which was played in the history of the 
imperial cult in and after the time of Augustus by attempts to identify the emperors 
with the great gods who promoted civilization and prosperity—Hercules, Mercury, 
Apollo, and Bacchus—and the empresses with the corresponding goddesses—Venus, 
Juno, and Minerva—is explained by the importance of these gods and goddesses in 
the domestic cult of Italy, the cult of the Genius, the Lares, and the Penates. Excellent 
illustrations may be found in the domestic shrines of Pompeii, e.g. in the house Reg. I, 
ins. IX, no. 1 (Not. d. Scavi, 1913, pp. 34 f.), where we have representations of Her- 
cules, Mercury, Apollo, perhaps Bacchus and (Venus), Juno, and Minerva. Cf. Not. d. 
Scavi, 1899, p. 340, fig. 2 (the same series of gods), and scores of other examples. So 
also at Ostia and Delos. The subject needs fresh treatment. There is no mention 
of these correlations in Boehm’s article, ‘Lares’ in Pauly—Wissowa, xii, cols. 


806 fF. 
2 O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diocletian? (1905); id. Kl. 
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Schr. (1913); my articles ‘Fiscus’ in Pauly-Wissowa, vi, and in Ruggiero, Diz. epigr.; 
M. Bang in L. Friedlander-G. Wissowa, Sitteng. Roms, iv, 1oth ed., pp. 26 ff. (chaps. Vv 
and vi). On the ager publicus and its gradual incorporation in the imperial domains 
(from theadministrative point of view) see my Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., p. 326. Claudius’ 
edict on the cursus publicus, CIL iii. 7251 = Dessau, ILS 214 =_1Gv.2,p.5 =F.F. Abbott 
and A. C. Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Rom. Empire, p. 354, 00. 51: *T[i]. 
Claudius Caesar Aug. G[erm]anicus pontif. max. trib. pot. VIIII imp. XVI p. p. 
[A.p. 49-50] dicit: cu[m] et colonias et municipia non solum Ita[{liaJe verum etiam 
provinciarum item civita[tiJum (lege civitates) cuiusque provinciae lebare oneribu[s] 
veh[iculor]um praebendorum saepe tem[ptaviss]em [e]t c[um sati]s multa remedia in- 
venisse m[ihi viderer, p]otu[it taJmen nequitiae hominum [non satis per ea occurri]....’ 

On the letter tothe Alexandrians see H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt (1924), pp. 1 ff. ; 
id. Juden u. Griechen im rémischen Alexandreia (1926) ; H. Stuart Jones, ‘Claudius and the 

Jewish Question at Alexandria’, 7RS 16, 1926, pp. 17 ff., and the bibliographies in 
the German work of Bell and the article of Jones. Cf. E. Grupe, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 48, 

1928, p. 573 (on the style of the edict as compared with that of the edict for the Anauni 
and of the speech in the Senate concerning the ius honorum of the Gauls (cf. also, 
S. Lésch, EpistulaClaudiana: Der neuentdeckte Brief des Kaisers Claudius v. F. 41 n. Chr., und das 
Urchristentum (1930)). On the speech in the senate see Ph. Fabia, La Table claudienne de 
Lyon (1929); cf. De Sanctis, Riv. fil. 57, 1929, Pp. 575. New evidence on the definitive 
organization of the fiscus as the imperial financial administration by the Emperor 
Claudius is given by two inscriptions: one of Lycosura in Arcadia mentioning the fiscus as 
receiving payments from the provincial cities in A.D. 42 (JG v. 2. 516 = Dittenberger, 

Syll.3 800; cf. A. von Premerstein, Oest. Jahresh. 15, 1912, pp. 200ff.) and one of Volubilis 
in Mauretania, for which see below, note 5. The edict of Paulus Fabius Persicus 
(A.D. 44), proconsul of Asia (Ephesus; R. Heberdey, Forschungen in Ephesos, ii, pp. 112 f£., 

nos. 21-22; J. Keil, Oest. Fahresh. 23, 1926, Beibl., pp. 282 ff. [= ¢F. K. Dorner, Der 
Erlass d. Statthalters v. Asia Paullus Fabius Persicus (Greifswald, 1935), cf. L’An. ép. 1936, 
141]), provides valuable evidence as to the spirit which animated the government of 
Claudius. The leading thought of the edict is affectionate solicitude for the province 
and a deep sense of duty: in this respect the edict of Fabius is the forerunner of some 
other documents of the period of the enlightened monarchy. Notice also the allusion 
of Fabius (Keil, l.c., p. 283, ll. 11 ff), to the leading principles of Claudius’ policy: 

HSevov Guws ouoroya mpos tavrnv emreraobale rv] yrmpny Tae brodelypart Tod Kpaticrou Kal 

GA[n]Oas Sixaordrov Hyeudvos, ds wav 7d tav dvOpwirwv.yévos eis THw Slav dva(Se>Se{u}ypevos 
Kndepoviay ev trols mpdros Kal maaw Hdloros giravOpedrois Kal ToOTo Kexdpic<T>ar TO Ta ida 

éxdoran droxatacrabqvat. Still more. important is the discourse of Claudius, BGU 611 

[= M. Chrest. 370], as we have it after the’excellent revision of the text by J. Stroux, 

‘Eine Gerichtsreform des Kaisers Claudius’, Sitzb. Miinch. Akad. 1929 (8): note his 
excellent remarks on the character of the emperor, pp. 80 ff. I have not seen 

A. Momigliano, L’ Opera dell’imperatore Claudio (1932) [Eng. trans. Claudius: The Em- 
peror and his Achievement (Oxford, 1934)]. 


3 On the distributions of corn and money see M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Die rémischen 
Bleitesserae’, Klio, Beiheft 3, 1905, pp. 10 ff.; O. Hirschfeld, Die k. Verwaltungsb., 
pp. 230 ff.; G. Cardinali, ‘Frumentatio’ in Ruggiero, Diz. epigr. ili, pp. 224 ff.; and 
also my articles ‘Frumentum’ in Pauly—Wissowa, vii, cols. 172 ff., and ‘Congiarium’, 
ibid. iv, cols. 875 ff. The difficult problems of the character of the professiones in the 
so-called lex Julia municipalis [FIRA? 13] and of the character of the law itself are now 
solved by the ingenious article of A. von Premerstein, ‘Die Tafel von Heraclea und 
die Acta Caesaris’, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St., 43, 1923, pp. 45 ff. (on the professiones see ibid. 
pp. 58 ff.). There is no doubt that the professiones were intended to regulate the corn- 
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distributions of Caesar. Cf. T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic, iii, pp. 553 f., and 
E. G. Hardy, Some Problems in Roman History (1924), pp. 239 ff. On the shows, L. Fried- 
lander—G. Wissowa, Sitteng. Roms, ii, 10th ed., pp. 205 ff. (Drexel, Chaps. XVI-XVIII) ; 
O. Hirschfeld, loc. cit., pp. 285 ff. 


4 On the procurators of the provinces, O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verwaltungsb., pp. 
343 ff. and 410 ff.; my article ‘Fiscus’ in Pauly—-Wissowa, vi, cols. 2865 ff.; R. Cagnat 
in Daremberg-Saglio, iv, pp. 662 ff.; H. Mattingly, The Imperial Civil Service of Rome 
(1910), pp. 102 ff. 


5 The best survey of the general development of city life in the Roman Empire is 
given by Th. Mommsen in the fifth volume of his History of Rome [Eng. trans. The 
Provinces of the Roman Empire (1909)]. A mass of material is collected in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum. The general introductions to the separate volumes which deal 
with the history of Italy and of the provinces and the special introductions to the 
inscriptions of the various cities are all of them so many preparatory chapters for a 
history of the urbanization of the Empire. Unfortunately we have nothing similar for 
the Greek East, except for Greece itself and some of the Greek islands, which were of 
little importance for the Empire. Despite the fact that a large stock of material is there 
collected and well prepared for use, there are no works describing the general develop- 
ment of the urbanization of the Empire. The most recent books on the subject, by J.S. 
Reid, The Municipalities of the Roman Empire (Cambridge, 1913), and F. F. Abbott and 
A. C. Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire (1926) (with a collection of 
documents concerning municipal administration; Part II. 1. Municipal Documents 
in Greek and Latin from Italy and the Provinces; 2, Documents from Egypt) cannot 
replace the old but still indispensable volumes of E. Kuhn, Die stddtische und biirgerliche 
Verfassung des rémischen Reiches, vols. i and ii (1864, 1865), especially vol. ii, cf. id. Die 
Entstehung der Stddte der Alten (1878). Cf. W. . Heitland, Last Words on the Roman Muni- 
cipalities (1928). The attitude of Claudius to urbanization is illustrated by his activity 
in North Italy where the important problem of the latinization and urbanization of 
the various tribes conquered and pacified by Augustus, living in the sub-alpine valleys, 
was still unsettled. The whole question has been studied by E. Pais, Dalle guerre puniche 
a Cesare Augusto, ii. (1918), pp. 375 ff., Sulla romanizzazione della Valle d’Aosta; pp. 427 ff., 
Intorno alla gente degli Euganei; pp. 477 ff., Intorno alla conquista ed alla romanizzazione della 
Liguria e della Transpedana occidentale. An important inscription of Augusta Pretoria (Not. 
d. Scavi, 1894, p. 369 [=L’ An. Ep. 1895, 22]; Pais, l.c., p. 375 and pl. viz), dedicated by 
the Salassi incol(ae) qui initio se in colon(iam) con(tulerunt) in honour of their patron Augustus 
(23-22 B.c.), shows that Augustus himself began to incorporate the Romanized parts 
of the Alpine peoples in the colonies to which the tribes themselves had been assigned. 
The considerable use of Alpine people in the praetorian guard and in the legions 
(E. Ritterling, Klio, 21, 1926, pp. 82 ff.) resulted in a large diffusion of Roman civiliza- 
tion and the concession of the Latin right to those tribes, and encouraged the trans- 
formation of their rural settlements into cities. This transformation was slow, but it is 
no chance that we find the name of Claudius connected both with the extension of the 
Latin citizenship to Alpine peoples and their urban centres, and with the incorpora- 
tion of the incolae of a Roman colony, who were members of an Alpine stock, in the 
colony itself. For the former of these two classes compare the history of the Euganean 
tribes, the Octodurenses and the Centroxes (Pais, l.c., pp. 460 ff., cf. ibid., pp. 468 ff. 
on the Euganeans of Val Trompia and Val Camonica) ; for the second compare the 
grant of Roman citizenship to the Anauni in the city of Tridentum in A.D. 46 (cf. the 
edict of Claudius, CIL v. 5050 = Dessau, JLS 206 = Bruns’, 79 = Abbott and Johnson, 
op. cit., p. 347, no. 49 [= Riccobono, FIRA? 71]; cf. Reid, op. cit., pp. 166 ff.; Pais, 
op. cit., pp. 469 ff. and passim). This transformation of much of North Italy was 
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completed by the Flavians (Pais, l.c., p. 468), but cf. Tergeste, CIL v. 532 (Antoninus 
Pius). On Claudius’ grant of citizenship to the incolae of the city of Volubilis in Maure- 
tania, L. Chatelain, C. R. Acad. Inser. 1915, p. 396 [= L’An. ép. 1916, 42 = FIRA* 70]; 
E. Cuq, Journ. Sav. 1917, pp. 480 and 538, and C, R. Acad. Inscr. 1918, p. 227, and 1920, 
p. 339; G. de Sanctis, Atti d. R. Acc. di Torino, 53, 1918, pp. 451 ff. ‘Fi. Weiss, Reitschr. 
d. Sav.-St. 42, 1921, p. 639; R. Cagnat and L. Chatelain, Inscriptions latines de l’ Afrique 
(1923), no. 634 = Abbott and Johnson, op. cit., p. 356, no. 53 [= Riccobono, FIRA? 
70]. Another inscription of Volubilis mentions the same grant of Claudius, L. Chate- 
lain, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1924, pp. 77 ff. [= L’An. ép. 1924, 66; cf. Riccobono, op. cit., p. 
416, lemma to 70]: ‘muni(cipium) Volub(ilitanum) impetrata c(ivitate) R(omana) et 
conubio, et oneribus remissis’ (A.D. 44). Cf. L. A. Constans in Mus. Belge, 28, 1924, 
pp. 103 ff.; P. Wuilleumier, Rev. ét. anc. 28, 1926, pp. 323 ff. On the colonies of Clau- 
dius see E. Kornemann, ‘Colonia’, in Pauly-Wissowa, iv, cols. 535 ff., and Ritterling, 
ibid. xii, cols. 1251 ff.; cf. on Mauretania, E. Cug, Journ. Sav. 1917, p. 542. On the ten- 
dency of Claudius to extend the Roman citizenship to large numbers of provincials see 
(Sen.) Apocoloc. 13; J. S. Reid, op. cit., p. 191; H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rém. Kaiserzeit, ii, p. 
152. But the statement of the Apocolocyntosis is an exaggeration in the spirit of the sena- 
torial opposition. In granting the franchise Claudius acted with a circumspection which 
reminds us of Augustus rather than of Caesar (cf. Chap. II, note 5) ; cf. also his attitude 
towards the Alexandrians and their request to receive a city council and some other 
privileges, H. I. Bell, op. cit. The first emperor really to break with the tradition of 
Augustus was Vespasian (on his military colonies see Ritterling, op. cit., col. 1273). 


© On the civil war of 60-70 see B. W. Henderson, Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman 
Empire (1908) ; cf. N. Feliciani, ‘L’anno dei quattro imperatori’, Riv. distor. ant. 11, 1906, 
pp. 3 ff. and 378 ff., and the general works quoted in note 1. That many Senators con- 
templated the possibility of doing away with the principate and restoring the ancient 
régime of the senate is not a just inference from the acts of Vindex and of Verginius 
Rufus, from the oath taken to the ‘Senate and People of Rome’ by two legions of the 
Upper Rhine after their revolt against Galba, and from the free use in 69 and after- 
wards of the term libertas, a term which had been used by Augustus himself, and after 
his time both by the party loyal to the emperors and by the opposition. For the great 
majority of the population of the Empire libertas meant the constitutional principate 
established by Augustus. To fight for libertas against individual principes was to fight 
against tyranny. The definition of tyranny was ready to hand in the writings of the 
Greek philosophers, especially in those of the Middle Stoa (Panaitios) popularized by 
Cicero in his De Republica (see R. Reitzenstein, Gott. gel. Nachr. 1917, pp. 399 ff. and 
481 ff, and cf. R. Heinze, Hermes, 59, 1924, pp. 73 ff., and Reitzenstein, ibid., 
pp. 356 ff.; cf. Schénbauer’s paper quoted in Chap. II, note 1). We must, however, 
avoid exaggeration. After Caligula’s death a large portion of the senate wished to put 
an end to the principate: see Dio, 60. 1. 1 f.; Suet. Cal. 60, and Claud. 11. 1: ‘imperio ‘ 
stabilito nihil antiquius duxit quam id biduum, quo de mutando rei publicae statu 
haesitatum erat, memoriae eximere’. The idea was certainly still alive in 69, but it was 
not strong enough to lead to action. On libertas in the early Empire, Ph. Fabia, Kio, 4, 
1904, pp. 42 ff.; E. Kornemann in Gercke and Norden, Einleitung in die Altertumsw. iii, 
and ed., pp. 274 ff.; O. Th. Schulz, Das Wesen des rim. Kaisertums, p. 39. The discon- 
tent in the provinces in the time of Nero was increased by the heavy burden of 
Neronian taxation and especially by the dishonesty of the emperor’s procurators. It is 
worthy of note that one of the first measures of Galba in Spain, after being proclaimed 
emperor, was the abolition of a tax of 2} per cent., probably the well-known quadra- 
gestma Galliarum et Hispaniarum (CIL xiv. 4708). ‘Quadragensuma remissa’ is the legend 
on some coins minted by Galba in Spain. The type of these coins shows three prisoners, 
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marshalled by an officer, being led under some sort of arch. I think that Mattingly is 
right in recognizing in the prisoners the procurators of Nero and in referring to the 
execution of Obultronius Sabinus and Cornelius Marcellus by Galba (Tac. Hist. i. 37); 
cf. the general attitude of Galba towards the procurators of Nero (Plut. Galba, 4). 
Mattingly, Coins of the R.E., p. ccix; cf. H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rim. Kaiserzeit, li, p. 305, 
who tacitly rejects Mattingly’s explanation, 


7 Tac. Hist. i. 85: ‘non tamen quies urbi redierat: strepitus telorum et facies belli, 
militibus ut nihil in commune turbantibus, ita sparsis per domos occulto habitu et 
maligna cura in omnes quos nobilitas aut opes aut aliqua insignis claritudo rumoribus 
obiecerat.’ Hist. ii. 56: ‘ceterum Italia gravius atque atrocius quam bello adflictabatur. 
dispersi per municipia et colonias Vitelliani spoliare, rapere, vi et stupris polluere . . . 
ipsique milites regionum gnari refertos agros, dites dominos in praedam aut, si repu- 
gnatum foret, ad exitium destinabant....’ Cf. 62: ‘exhausti conviviorum apparatibus 
principes civitatum; vastabantur ipsae civitates,’ and iv. 1: ‘nec deerat egentissimus 
quisque e plebe et pessimi servitiorum prodere ultro dites dominos, alii ab amicis 
monstrabantur.’ Cf. Th. Mommsen, Ges. Schr. vi, p. 38. 


8 It is well known that the exclusion of Italians under Vespasian from military 
service in the legions was deduced by Mommsen from the lists of legionary soldiers, 
especially those of the leg. I Adiutrix (Ges. Schr. vi, pp. 36 ff.). This theory goes far 
beyond the evidence. Ritterling, RE xii. col. 1386 (cf. also Westd. Zeitschr. 12, 1893, 
Ppp. 105 ff.) has shown that the prevalence of Illyrians among the soldiers of I. Adiutrix 
who died at Mainz is probably due to the fact that these men had at one time been 
marines; this legion is known to have been constituted in A.D. 68 of levies taken from 
the crews. On the other hand, the lists of soldiers with indication of birth-place com- 
piled by: Ritterling show clearly that the number of soldiers recruited in Italy (in- 
cluding North Italy) gradually declined. Consequently the army of Domitian, and, 
still more, that of Trajan, was composed primarily of soldiers born in the provinces, 
together with a small number of North Italians. This process is admirably illustrated 
by the history of legio XV Apollinaris. At the beginning of the 1st cent., until the middle 
of Nero’s reign, this legion had its headquarters at Carnuntum. We have many inscrip- 
tions of its soldiers for this period, and not one of them is a provincial. ‘The same legion 
was stationed again at Carnuntum after 69, under the Flavians and Trajan, and we 
have another group of inscriptions: some of the soldiers are still Italian, but the 
majority are of provincial birth, and, more precisely, born in the cities of the provinces 
(see Ritterling, l.c., cols. 1752 and 1758). Cf. H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rim. Kaiserzeit, i, 
p. 288; H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions (1928), pp. 178 ff.; R. Paribeni, Optimus 
Princeps, i (1928), pp. 59 ff. How ample the opportunities for recruitment in Italy were 
is shown by the fact that in 66 or 67 Nero had no difficulty in creating a new legion 
(I Italica) of purely Italian recruits. The social milieu to which these new recruits 
belonged is clear from Nero’s promise to the sailors to enrol them in a new legion 
(I Adiutrix), a promise which Galba was compelled to fulfil. The same thing was done 
by Vespasian in the case of the JJ Adiutrix under the pressure of circumstances (Ritter- 
ling in Pauly—Wissowa, xii, cols. 1260 and 1267). Ritterling (I.c.) suggests that even the 
two new legions of Vespasian were recruited mostly in Italy, which of course is purely 
conjectural. In the 2nd cent. the conditions remained the same. It is known that M. 
Aurelius was able to raise in Italy two new legions, the JJ Pia and III Concors, both sur- 
named /talica (Ritterling, op. cit., cols. 1300 f.; J. Schwendemann, Der historische Wert der 
Vita Marci bei den S.H.A. (1923), pp. 43 ff.; CIL vi. 1377 = Dessau, ILS 1098). If, then, 
the Italians were willing to enter the ranks of the army, the fact that they disappear 
almost completely from the legions after Vespasian is significant and implies a special 
policy on the part of the emperors. It should be mentioned in this connexion that, 
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according to Scr. Hist. Aug., M. Aur. 11. 7, and Hadr. 12. 4, in the time of Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and M. Aurelius the burden of recruitment pressed most heavily, not 
on Italy (apart from the regio Transpadana), but on those Spaniards who already en- 
joyed or had received from Vespasian the rights of Roman or Italian citizenship, 1.6% 
on the Romanized provincials. Clearly, therefore, the Flavians and the Antonines, 
though they urgently needed Romanized soldiers, refrained from using Italy in 
general as a recruiting-ground, and preferred to overburden the northern region of 
the peninsula and the Romanized parts of the Western provinces. Cf. Chap. IV, 
note 35. 


9 On Petronius see the work of I. Greaves quoted in Chap. II, note 18. On 
Columella, H. Gummerus, ‘Der rémische Gutsbetrieb’, Klio, Beiheft 5, 1906; Gertrud 
Carl, ‘Die Agrarlehre Columellas’, Vierteljahresschrift. f. Soz.- u. Wirtschafts. 19, 1926, 
pp. 1 ff. 


10 It is impossible to cite all the evidence on the rapid development of the prosperity 
of the Eastern provinces, but one example may be quoted, that of Prusa in Bithynia, 
the native city of Dio Chrysostom. From Dio’s Bithynian speeches, especially Or. 36, 
we know more or less the economic history of the city as reflected in the story of Dio’s 
family (cf. H. von Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa (1898), pp. 116 ff.). The 
rapid development of Prusa did not begin before the period of the Empire. The 
fortune of Dio’s family, both on the mother’s and the father’s side, was formed in 
the early 1st cent. a.p. It went on decreasing from the time of Dio’s grandfather to that 
of his father, and then increased under his father’s and his own management. It is a 
typical fortune of a bourgeois of the early Empire (Or. 46. 6 ff.). The basis of it was 
land, which in older times was mostly corn-land. Under Dio’s management (the 
change may have dated from the time of his father) the corn-land was almost entirely 
planted with vineyards. Along with viticulture, grazing was an important source of 
Dio’s income. Corn-production was reduced to a minimum. One sees the influence of 
the treatises on scientific agriculture. As a subsidiary source of income, Dio engaged 
in money-lending and in building and organizing shops (épyacr7jpia), which certainly 
formed part of his city houses. There is no difference, therefore, between Italy and 
Asia Minor in the tst cent. A.D. as regards the typical husbandry of the city bourgeoisie. 


11 The progress of urbanization in the kingdoms of Numidia and Mauretania from 
the time they became vassals of Rome is described by St. Gsell, Hist. de l’Afrique, v 
(1927), pp. 223 ff., vii (1928), pp. 123 ff., viii (1928), pp. 206 ff. It is a great mistake to 
speak of city life in the Western provinces as an artificial creatiori of the Roman em- 
perors. The sending out of a colony, the grant of the rights of a Roman or Latin colony 
or of a Roman municipium, were not acts by which urban life was created; they pre- 
supposed the existence of it before the colony was founded or municipal privileges 
were granted. Of such a kind, without doubt, was the urbanization of Spain (J. S. - 
Reid, l.c., p. 243); cf. Chap. VI. The greatest achievement of the Roman emperors 
was to create economic and political conditions which made it possible to promote 
urban life in countries where it had existed in germ only. In doing so, they certainly 
had some practical purposes in mind (easier administration, recruiting, better returns 
from taxes, &c.), Even in Britain the Romans found germs of urban life already 
existing, and, did their best to help the native population and the emigrants from Italy 
and the provinces to develop those germs. 


2 The development of vine-growing in Gaul in the 1st cent. A.D. is attested by the 
fact that Gallic wine was exported to Ireland after that. This island was known to 
Gallic merchants from the time of Augustus, and direct relations existed between it 
and the western ports of Gaul. See H. Zimmer, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1909, pp. 370 ff., 
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cf. pp. 430 ff.; E. Norden, Die germanische Urgeschichte in Tacitus’ Germania (third 
reprint) (1923), p. 439; id. ‘Philemon der Geograph’, Janus, 1, 1921, pp. 182 ff. Cf., 
however, F. Haverfield, Eng. Hist. Rev. 1913, p. 1 ff., and J. G. C. Anderson, Cornelii 
Taciti de Vita Agricolae, ed. H. Furneaux? (1922), introd., p. xlix and note to ch. xxiv, § 2. 


13 The history of the South-Italian ‘terra sigillata’ in the 1st cent. has often been 
described and need not be repeated here. It is amazing to find how this Gallic pottery 
practically killed the Italian import in Gaul, Britain, Germany, and the Danube 
provinces, see H. Gummerus in Pauly—Wissowa, ix. 2, cols. 1475 ff., cf. R. Knorr, 
Topfer und Fabriken der verzierter Terra-Sigillata des I. Jahrhunderts (1919). On the lamps, 
S. Loeschke, Lampen aus Vindonissa. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte von Vindonissa und des antiken 
Beleuchtungswesen (1919). A brilliant general sketch may be found in K. Schumacher, 
Siedelungs- und Kulturgeschichte der Rheinlande, ii (1923), pp. 262 ff. The most striking 
instance of the rapid spread of Gallic pottery is the discovery at Pompeii of probably 
two boxes of the best products of La Graufesenque in South Gaul and a find of identi- 


cal pottery with the same ornaments and the same factory stamps at Rottweil on the 
Neckar (R. Knorr, l.c., p. 8). 


14 On Petra and the cities east of the Jordan see the bibliography quoted in Chap. V, 
note 4. On trade, in particular, see H. Guthe, ‘Die griechischrémische Stadte des 
Ostjordanlandes’, Das Land der Bibel, ii. 5 (1918), and A. Kammerer, Pétra et la Nabaténe 
(1930). The excavations at Jerash by the government of Transjordan and Yale 
University have shown that the oldest Roman monuments there date from the age of 
Tiberius; under the Flavians we observe intense building activity: thus its great 
prosperity was not wholly due to Trajan. See the inscriptions found at Jerash, 
A. H. M. Jones, RS 18, 1928, pp. 144 ff.; 20, 1930, pp. 43 ff. [C. B. Welles in Gerasa, 
PP- 355-494]. With regard to the development of the trade of Petra in Hellenistic times, 
I may refer to the honorific decree of Priene for Moschion (cf. Arch. f. Papyr. 4, 
p. 306, note 1). This man journeyed, probably on business, to Alexandria and Petra 
(Inschr. Priene, 108, ll. 163 ff.). Another trip of the same sort to Syria is mentioned ibid., 
no. 121, 1. 49. On the trade of the late Ptolemaic period with Somaliland see U. 
Wilcken, Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr. 60, 1925, pp. go ff. 


1s On the trade of Palmyra in general see L. Friedlander—G. Wissowa, Sitteng. Roms, 
i, gth ed., p. 375; cf. M. P. Charlesworth, Trade-routes and Commerce of the R.E., pp. 48 ff. ; 
H. Schaal, Vom Tauschhandel zum Welthandel (1931), pp. 131 ff.; Rostovtzeff, ‘Les inscrip- 
tions caravaniéres de Palmyre’, Mélanges Glotz, ii (1932), pp. 793 ff.; id. ‘The caravan 
gods of Palmyra’, 7RS 22, 1932, pp. 107 ff.; id. The Caravan Cities: Petra and Ferash, 
Palmyra and Dura (1932). New light has been thrown on the development of Palmyra 
and the adjacent region by the important discoveries of H. Breasted and F. 
Cumont in the Hellenistic and Roman city and fort of Dura on the Euphrates, 
see F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 1922-3 (1926), Introd., esp. pp. xxxi ff. (on 
the trade of Palmyra). Dura had been, in the course of centuries, first a Macedonian, 
then a Parthian, then a Roman, and finally a Palmyrene fortress, controlling the 
point at which the caravans which came from the lower Euphrates abandoned the 
route along the river to reach Palmyra across the desert. The excavations at Dura 
were continued by Yale University: see The Excavations at Dura-Europos, &c., Pre- 
liminary Reports, i-ix (3) (1929-52) [Final Report, iv (pts. i (1-2)—iv (1)) (1943), vi (1949)]. 
On the history of Palmyra see the bibliography in Chap. V, note 4. A lively commerce 
between the Phoenician cities, Egypt and Meroé on the one side and Palmyra, i.e. the 
Parthian kingdom, on the other, is attested by some peculiar articles of jewellery 
(circular brooches inlaid with coloured stones), which were a speciality of the Partho- 
Sarmatian art and of which some examples have been found in Phoenician cities and 
in Meroé: see my Jranians and Greeks in South Russia (1922), pp. 133 and 233, and my 
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article in the Mon. Piot, 26, 1923, p. 157; cf. G. A. Reisner, ‘The Meroitic king- 
dom of Ethiopia,’ 7EA 9, 1923, pls. vim and x, 2, and id. Museum of Fine Arts 
Bulletin, Boston, 21, 1923, p. 27 (figure). (I am convinced that the products of jewel- 
lery found at Meroé were mostly imported.) A similar circular brooch was found at 
Byblos in the temple of Egyptian gods in a jar which contained objects of various 
dates, see P. Montet, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1923, p. 91, fig. 3. Cf. Chap. V, note 20, and 
especially the words of Ael. Aristides quoted in that note. Aristides mentions 
Palmyrene, i.e. Parthian, jewels. Some typical Partho-Palmyrene examples were 
found at Dura in 1929: see Dura, Preliminary Report, ii (1931), pls. XLIV—XLVI. 


16 The latest study of the Periplus is that of E. Kornemann, ‘Die historischen 
Nachrichten des Periplus Maris Erythraei tiber Arabien’, Janus, 1. 1921, pp. 54 ff. 
Cf. W. Schur, ‘Die Orientpolitik des Kaisers Nero’, Klio, Beiheft 15, 1923; D. Leuze, 
Or. Lit. Zeitg., 1924, pp. 543 ff.; W. Schur, Klio, 20, 1925, pp. 215 ff. A new edition of 
the Periplus is given by H. Frisk, Le Périple de la Mer Erythrée suivi d’une étude sur la 
tradition et la langue, Géteborgs Hogskolas Arskrift, 33, 1927 (1). 


17 Sewell, JRAS 1904, pp. 591 ff.; cf. M. P. Charlesworth, l.c., p. 69 and note on 
Pp. 255. The development of a sound exchange is shown by the gradually decreasing 
numbers of Roman gold and silver coins found in India. The decrease is partly ex- 
plained also by a predilection which the Indians showed for the coins of Augustus and 
Tiberius; cf. the popularity of the coins of Philip in Gaul, of Lysimachus in South 
Russia, and of the serrati and bigati in Germany. Cf. W. Schur, “Die Orientpolitik des 
Kaisers Nero,’ Klio, Beiheft 15, 1923, pp. 52 ff., especially 54 ff.; K. Regling, Zettschr. 
Sf. Num. 29, 1912, pp. 217 ff.; B. L. Ullman, Philol. Quart. 1, 1922, pp. 311 ff. It is possible 
that the coins of Tiberius, because of their popularity with the Indians, were struck 
as a real ‘commercial money’ (Handelsmiinze) by his successors; compare on this type 
of coins B. Pick, Die Miinzkunde in der Altertumswissenschaft (1922), pp. 30 ff. Alexandrian 
glass was imported to India and from there to China as early as the Hellenistic period. 
A beautiful Alexandrian glass vase was acquired by the Royal Ontario Museum 
at Toronto. It was found in China (in a tomb of the province of Honan) and belongs 
certainly to the Hellenistic period: see J. Pijoan, Burlington Magazine, 41, 1922, 
Ppp. 235 ff. The glass was cast, not blown, and is adorned with engraved medallions 
(one representing the head of Athena), which shows that it must be dated not later 
than the 2nd cent. B.c. The Freer gallery in Washington owns a beautiful bronze head 
of a dragon of the Han period: two glass pearls, certainly Alexandrian work, are 
inserted in the eyes of the dragon. On western influences on Chinese art of the Han 
period, see M. Rostovtzeff, Inlaid Bronzes of the Han Dynasty in the Collection of C. T. Loo 
(1927); see also A. Herrmann, Lou-Lan (1931), with excellent bibliography. 


18 On the development of the Arabian and Indian commerce in the rst cent. A.D. 
see the books of M. Chwostow (quoted in Chap. II, note 26) and the articles of E. 
Kornemann (quoted in note 16) and of W. Schur (quoted in note 17); cf. H. G. Raw- 
linson, Intercourse between India and the Western World from the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
Rome (1916) [2nd ed. 1926] and M. P. Charlesworth, op. cit., pp. 58ff.; E. H. Warming- 
ton, The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India (1928) ; H. Schaal, Vom Tauschhandel 
zum Welthandel (1931), pp. 149 ff. I do not think that the discovery of the direct route 
to India was due to the efforts of the Roman government. It was due to Alexandrian 
merchants. The Roman government helped these merchants because it was profitable 
for the fiscus. I see no necessity to concentrate all the measures taken by the Roman 
government in the time of Nero, who (or whose teachers and ministers, Seneca and 
Burrus), it is supposed, carried out a consistent mercantile policy. It is possible (we 
have no dates for these events) that an alliance between the Himyarites and the 
Romans was concluded as early as the time of Augustus, that Augustus first occupied 
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Leuke Kome and perhaps Adana (?), that the next step was taken by Claudius and 
Nero (the occupation of Syagros (?)), and some other by the Flavians. We must not 
exaggerate the importance of governmental measures, and we have not the slightest 
ground for supposing the existence of any economic policy on the part of the emperors 
of the 1st cent. The trade with India grew naturally in the atmosphere of a great 
Empire; of course, the Empire protected this trade which already existed and was 
growing. We shall see later that in the and cent. A.p. there was probably a squadron 
of warships which maintained the security of the Red Sea (Chap. V, note 19). Had 
this existed without interruption from the Ptolemaic period, or did it disappear under 
Augustus, to be recreated later under the Flavians or later? The statement in Pliny 
that ships going to India carried archers for defence seems to be opposed to the exis- 
tence of a fleet in the Red Sea, but it does not exclude the possibility. The numerous 
ostraka found at Coptos, referring to the trade between Coptos and Berenice and 
Myus Hormus, are very interesting for the history of the eastern and southern trade 
of Egypt in the early Empire. They are now in London in the collection of University 
College, London (Flinders Petrie Collection), and were published in a masterly edition 
by J. G. Tait, Greek Ostraca in the Bodleian Library at Oxford and various other Collections, 
i (1930), nos. 220-304. On this work see further my review, Gnomon, 7, 1931, pp. 21 ff. 
After Augustus very little was done to protect it. We see no serious attempts to occupy 
the Arabian coast or fight the growing kingdom of Axim or even to maintain any 
military fleet in the Red Sea. The trade was carried on by the merchants at their 
own risk. 


19 On the first commercial relations of the Romans with the Germans see E. Nor- 
den, ‘Die germanische Urgeschichte’, Tacitus’ Germania (1923), pp. 428 ff. Archaeologi- 
cal material from North-east Germany: E. Tungklaus, Rémische Funde in Pommern 
(1924), particularly pp. 102 ff. Professor Rodenwaldt has called my attention to a 
recent discovery of early Roman antiquities at Liibsow (district of Greifenberg, near 
Stettin), now in the Museum fiir pommer’sche Altertiimer in Stettin. I owe to the 
kindness of Dr. Kunkel a series of photographs of these discoveries from Liibsow and 
some other places. They attest a lively exchange of articles between North Germany 
and Italy. See W. Kunkel, Mannus, Erganzungsbd. v (1927), pp. 119 ff. and J. Kost- 
rzewski, ‘Capuanisches Geschirr im Norden’, Reall. d. Vorgeschichte, iii, pp. 280 ff., 
pl. 132. For Scandinavia see Montelius, ‘Der Handel in der Vorzeit’, Praehist. Zeitschr. 2, 
1910, pp. 249-91; T. Arne, Det stara Svitgod (1917); id. “Tenetid och romersk jarnalder 
i Russland med sarskild hansyn till de romerska denarfynden’, Oldtiden, 7, 1918, 
pp. 207 ff.; for Norway, H. Shetelif, Préhistoire de la Norvége (1926), pp. 136 ff.; A. W. 
Brogger, Kulturgeschichte des norwegischen Altertums (1926), pp. 232ff. On the ‘discovery’ of 
the route through Carnuntum, Pliny, NH xxxvii. 3. 45: “DC M p. fere a Carnunto Pan- 
noniae abesse litus id Germaniae, ex quo invehitur, percognitum nuper, vivitque eques 
R. ad id comparandum missus ab Iuliano curante gladiatorium munus Neronis prin- 
cipis. Qui et commercia ea et litora peragravit, etc’. For the sea-route: F. Friis-Johan- 
sen, Hobyfundet; for that of the Dnieper, M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South 
Russia, p. 234, no. 16; T. Arne, Det stara Svitgod, pp. 16 ff.; H. Schaal, Vom Tausch- 
handel zum Welthandel, pp. 165 ff. and 182 ff. On the discovery of Roman coins in 
independent Germany, see St. Bolin, Fynden av romerska mynt i det fria Germanien (1926), 
cf. Bericht der rém.-germ. Kommission, for 1929 (1930), pp. 86 ff. Cf. Chap. V, note 17. 


20 The aspect of a prosperous medium-sized city in Campania is revealed by the 
excavations in Pompeii. It is needless to repeat here the excellent sketch of Pompeii 
from the economic point of view which has been given by T. Frank (“The economic 
life of an ancient city,’ Class. Phil. 13, 1918, pp. 225 ff.; repeated in an enlarged shape 
in Econ. Hist.2, pp. 245 ff. and in Hist. of Rome, pp. 375 ff.). I regret, however, that he 
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has not used the splendid material furnished by the mural decorations of the Pom- 
peian houses. Those in the shops give a true and realistic picture of what went on there 
(see, e.g. M. Della Corte, ‘Fullones’, quoted in Chap. II, note 19). Extraordinarily 
interesting are the shop advertisements recently uncovered in the Strada dell’ Abbon- 
danza, one of the most commercial and industrial streets of Pompeii (see one specimen 
on pl. XVI); these frescoes are partly published in the Notizie degli Scavi from 1911 to 
1916. We are still waiting for the publication of the discoveries made under the direc- 
tion of V. Spinazzola, and of the very interesting frescoes of the splendid tomb found 
near Porta Vesuvio, which illustrate the activity of a Pompeian aedile [V. Spinnazola, 
Pompei alla luce degli scavi nuovi di via dell’ Abbondanza (anni 1910-1923) (Rome 1953: 
two vols. of text and one of plates)]. Still more important are the mural decorations 
in the large and rich houses of the town. Some of the owners of these houses liked 
to reproduce on their walls not only mythological scenes but also scenes of daily 
life, naturally replacing the actual workmen, who appear in the frescoes of the shops, 
by attractive figures of little Cupids, and thus giving the scenes an idyllic character 
which is very characteristic of the tendencies of the times (cf. Virgil’s Bucolica 
and the so-called ‘landscape bas-reliefs’ of the idyllic, not the heroic, type). I 
have no doubt that under this disguise the owners of the houses portrayed on 
their walls the economic life of the city, and in part their own life. The most famous 
example, though not at all unique, is the well-known frieze of the ‘black’ room of the 
House of the Vettii (see pl. xtv and xv). The chief subject of this frieze is the pro- 
duction and sale of wine. I have no doubt that Vettius owned one or many villas of 
the above-described type in the territory of Pompeii. It is a pity that, owing to the 
disappearance of the frescoes on the left wall of the room, the series of representations 
of the owner’s sources of income from the country is incomplete. What is left deals with 
wine-production ; specially interesting is the fresco showing a wholesale wine-shop and 
a customer tasting a special brand of wine. The central wall is filled with other repre- 
sentations of the same type (vintaging, crushing of grapes (?), a Bacchic procession). 
The wall on the right hand is devoted to commercial and industrial concerns, charac- 
teristic of Pompeii. The Pompeian landowners brought roses and sold them in a shop 
in the form of garlands. Part of the oil produced in the same villas they transformed 
into perfumes and sold them in their perfume shops. Besides, there were at Pompeii, 
goldsmiths’ shops and fulleries. All these branches of industry were well represented 
not only in Pompeii, but throughout Campania, having been mostly imported thither 
from Alexandria (cf. Chap. II, p. 70, and notes 30-32). On the frieze of the house of 
the Vettii see A. Mau, Pompeji in Leben und Kunst*, p. 351 (plate), and pp. 354 f., 
figs. 186 and 187 [Eng. trans. by F. W. Kelsey, 1902]. Relations with Alexandria are 
attested not only by the many important articles which were imported thence to 
Pompeii but also by the pictures on the pillars which flanked the entrance to the 
house, Regio, ii, ins. 2, no. 4 (Not. d. Scavi, 1914, p. 180). They represent the divine 
protectors of the house and of the landlord, who are Minerva (protector of industry) 
and Alexandria or Egypt. Beneath the head of Alexandria is the figure of Mercury. 
Another important point suggested by the study of the monuments of Pompeii is 
the gradual industrialization of life in the city. This has been shown very clearly by 
the excavations in the Strada dell’ Abbond .Inth li iod 
ndanza. In the earlier period (down to the end 
of the 1st cent. B.c.) Pompeii was mainly a city of landowners and of residential houses. 
With the establishment of the Empire industrialization sets in and reaches its climax 
in the period just before the destruction of the city. In the early part of the 1st cent. a.p 
the Strada dell’ Abbondanza was still a street of residential houses. At the time of the 
Set ee a aS i pad: owned by industrialists and shop-keepers, 
‘lest parts of Pompeii. The most important con- 
cerns were those connected with clothing. It is no accident that the only large exchange 
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building was built by Eumachia for the fullones and that this building is connected with 
the Strada dell’ Abbondanza. Next in importance to the production of woollen clothes 
(favoured by the neighbourhood of the large grazing region of Samnium and Apulia) 
was the making of perfumes (Campania was rich in flowers, especially roses) and of 
fish-sauce (garum), a natural product of a city by the sea. On Pompeii as a harbour, 
see M. Della Corte in Ausonia, 10, 1921, p. 83. 

The process of the industrialization of Pompeii is wonderfully illustrated by the 
houses (Regio, i, ins. 7, n. 3 ff.) recently excavated by A. Maiuri, and admirably pub- 
lished by him (Wot. d. Scavi, 1927, fasc. 1-3). It is interesting to observe that a small 
residential house, that of M. Fabius Amandius, was spared notwithstanding the indus- 
trialization, though enclosed between the house of a wealthy man and a number of 
shops. Such instances are not exceptional. A typical middle-class house of the late 
commercial period of Pompeian life is that of P. Cornelius Tages (or Teges), nos. 10-12, 
which was formed by joining two older houses (Maiuri, op. cit., pp. 32 ff.). It is the 
house of the: ‘bronze ephebe’ (actually a Ganymede), a beautiful Greek statue con- 
verted into a torch bearer. The decoration of the house is just what might be expected 
of a nouveau riche: see Amelung, ‘Bronzener Ephebe aus Pompeji’, JDAI 42, 1927, 
pp. 127 ff. The owner of this house, like many other owners of houses formerly 
belonging to the aristocracy, was a libertus. 

The industrialization of Pompeii is one of the most important features of its economic 
life in the Ist cent. A.p. The arts and crafts at Pompeii must be studied from this point 
of view. A careful investigation of the history of the Pompeian buildings would cer- 
tainly furnish unexpected evidence on the history of trade and crafts in the city. The 
same result would follow from an historical examination of the thousands of industrial 
products found in the town. A collection of shop advertisements and other pictures of 
the same kind would certainly be of great use for such a study. The advertisements, 
however, must be studied not by themselves but in connexion with the shops to which 
they belong, with the electoral programmes of the various corporations which are 
mostly grouped around the shops of their members, with the graffiti in the shops and 
the houses, with the trade-marks and other inscriptions on the amphorae and on the 
various products of industry, and with the industrial products themselves. 

The industrialization of life was in no way confined to Pompeii and to Campania. 
It was a general phenomenon: witness Aquileia, of which we have spoken above. With 
it is connected one of the most important problems of the economic history of the 
Empire. Why did industrialization not progress? Why did agriculture prevail over 
industry? We are able to follow the economic development of Pompeii step by step: 
we see how the landowners, while remaining landowners, invested larger and larger 
sums of money in industry, and how capitalistic industry gradually prevailed over the 
small artisans. Why did this process stop? To this crucial problem I shall endeavour 
to give an answer in the following chapters. For Italy the time of the Julio-Claudian 
emperors was still the period of progressive industrialization. 


21 Col. iii. 3. 1; Plin. WH xiv. 3. 36ff. See the chapters on Columella and Pliny in 
W. Heitland, Agricola, pp. 250 ff. and 281 ff.; G. Carl, Vierteljahresschrift f. Soz.- u. Wirt- 
schaftsg. 19, 1926, pp. 1 ff. I see no reason to assume a decline in viticulture in the time 
just before Columella and a revival through his influence, as conjectured by O. Seeck, 
Gesch. d. Unterg. d. antiken Welt, i, p. 371. On the development of viticulture in Nor- 
thern Italy see Mart. iii. 56 and 57 (Ravenna). The low prices in Martial’s time were 
probably due to the wars in the Danube provinces. It is unfortunate that we do not 
know the provenance and the date of the interesting bas-relief now in the Museum at 
Ince Blundell (see my article in Rém. Mitt. 26, 1911, pp. 281, fig. 3 [= B. Ashmole, 
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Ancient Marbles at Ince Blundell, p. 108, no. 298, and pl. 46]). The relief represents a 
large storehouse of wine, of the same type as the storehouses in the villas of Pompeii: 
in the right corner of it the manager is seated at a counter under a special projecting 
roof, transacting his business (see pl. xxxi, 2). 


22 On this point see W. Heitland, Agricola, pp. 250 ff., chapter on Columella, and 
passim, G. Carl, l.c. 


23 Onslaves in industry, Sen. Exc. controv. ii. 7, p. 358 B; Plin. NH xxxvii. 13. 203; on 
large masses of slaves in general see, e.g. Liv. vi. 12. 5; Tac. Ann. xii. 65. On the ten- 
dency to increase the numbers of slaves by promoting family life among them, cf. the 
well-known advice of Columella, i. 8. 19, and Petr. Cena Tr. 53 (on the children born 
on the Cumaean estate of Trimalchio). There was nothing new in this system; cf. App. 
BCi. 7 (29). I cannot wholly accept the statement of Frank about Pompeii. He insists 
(Econ. Hist.?, p. 268) on the fact that most of the shops of the city which were not con- 
nected with the living-rooms of the corresponding houses, and so were probably let 
to outsiders by the owners of the houses, were managed by free artisans. I cannot help 
thinking that the shops may have been rented to slaves (legally of course to their 
masters) working for their masters in individual shops. From the existence of associa- 
tions of craftsmen we cannot decide whether the craftsmen were slaves, or freeborn 
men, or freedmen. The fact that many people bought wine and food at small counters 
does not show that they were free: slave-artisans had certainly pocket-money; how 
else could they acquire a peculium? On the other hand, the facts that prostitutes, mostly 
slaves, recommended candidates for election (see M. Della Corte, Not. d. Scavi, 1911, 
pp. 419 ff. and 455 ff.; cf. CIL iv. 1507. 6) and that the vico-ministri were, to a large 
extent, slaves, show that a certain freedom of action and even a certain political 
influence were enjoyed by other than freeborn people. The large number of slaves 
owned by some of the leading families of Pompeii is shown by the inscriptions of the 
cemetery of the familia (i.e. the establishment of slaves and freedmen) of the Epidii 
recently discovered near the town (M. Della Corte, ot. d. Scavi, 1916, pp. 302 ff.). 
The cemetery was probably used by the same familia from the Samnitic period. There 
is no doubt that the Epidii themselves were not buried in this cemetery but in rich 
tombs along the roads leading to Pompeii. The modest cemetery was reserved for the 
‘household’, which kept together for more than a century. Further evidence is fur- 
nished by the villas of which I have spoken repeatedly. In the villa of Agrippa Pos- 
tumus (Wot. d. Scavi, 1922, pp. 459 ff.) eighteen rooms on one side of the back-yard of 
the villa were reserved for the slaves. This implies at least eighteen slaves and probably 
many more. The villa of Agrippa is not larger than many of the other excavated villas. 
The villa near Stabiae, similar to that of Agrippa (no. VIII of Della Corte), has at 
least nineteen slave cubicula and a large ergastulum (Not. d. Scavi, 1923, p. 277, fig. 4). 
We can see that the number of slaves who worked in the vineyards of Campania was 
very large in A.D. 79. There is no doubt that industry also was based on slave labour. 


44 See note 13. 


25 On the large estates of favourites of the emperors in Egypt, see Chap. II, note 1 55 
and Chap. VII, note 43. Acte, the mistress of Nero, possessed large corn-growing 
estates in Sardinia which had a tile and jar factory connected with them; see E. Pais, 
Storia della Sardegna e della Corsica durante il dominio Romano, i (1923), pp. 342 ff.; cf. Pp. 338. 
To the same type of landowners belongs also Seneca, who possessed many estates in 
different parts of the Roman Empire, especially in Egypt (odola Devexiavy is often 
mentioned along with the ovo/a of other imperial favourites, beginning with Mae- 
cenas). One of the large estates of Seneca is described by Columella, iii. 3. 3. It lay 
near Nomentum, and was famous for its vineyards and their model management. The 
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wonderful achievements of Seneca in viticulture remind us of Pliny’s story of Rem- 
mius Palaemon (NH xiv. 4. 49-50). On Seneca’s estate near Nomentum, cf. Suet. De ill. 
gramm. 23; Plin. NH xiv. 4. 49-52; Sen. Epist. 104. 110, and Nat. Quaest. iii. 7. 1. The 
large estates in general are depicted by Seneca in his famous cighty-ninth letter; cf. 
go. 39: ‘licet agros agris adiciat vicinum vel pretio pellens vel iniuria.’ In Lpist. 41. 7 
Seneca gives a short description of a typical fortune of a rich man: ‘familiar formosam 
habet et domum pulchram, multum serit, multurn fenerat.’ For him, however, the 
rich men par excellence are the freedmen, Epist. 27. 5. As a common topic of the Cynic 
S:arpiBai (cf. J. Geffcken, Kynika und Verwandtes (1909), pp. 42 ff.), the existence of large 
properties and the moral perversity of the system are mentioned by Seneca, Contr. v. 5: 
‘arata quondam populis rura singulorum nunc ergastulorum sunt, latiusque vilici 
quam reges imperant’; Pers. iv. 26; Lucr. i. 158-82. It is evident that large estates 
remained the outstanding feature of the economic life of the Empire throughout the 
Ist cent. We must not forget, however, that the medium-sized property, especially in 
Campania, was not dead. The growth of large estates in the provinces at the expense 
of small landowners is depicted, e.g. by Dio Chrys. Or. 46. 7: €or pev yap ywpia pow 
kal mavta Tatra ev bpuerépa yi Tay be epol yerruuvtwy ovdev mUsmOTE OvbEls OTE TADVOLOS 
ovte mévys—toAdol 8€ Kai ToovTwy por yeiTyiiciw—pridooTo ene Ws Apapotpevos TOS. 7 
éxBaddopevos, ovre Sixaiws otre ddikws. A good parallel to the system of land-grabbing 
in Roman times by rich and influential men alike in Italy and in the provinces is 
afforded by the conditions which prevailed before 1914 throughout the Turkish 
Empire. The system is vividly depicted by C. L. Woolley, Dead Towns and Living 
Men (1920), pp. 222 ff. According to him, landlordism and the ownership of land 
by absentee and alien proprietors were steadily growing in Syria. A normal feature of 
a Syrian village was the existence, side by side with the peasants’ houses, of a large 
stone villa belonging to a Turk who owned half the territory of the village, and to 
whom the peasants ‘owe unpaid service for so many months of the year, and for that 
period are little better than his serfs’. The method of land-grabbing is the immemorial 
one. The peasant is forced, not by the amount of taxation in itself (which is more or 
less equivalent to the Roman decuma) but by the system of collection and the ‘hand 
in glove’ activity of the landlord and the government officers to take one loan after 
another and finally to mortgage his farm. Besides the taxes, the military levies help 
to enslave the peasant population and to transform the free peasant owner into a 
tenant serf. I do not know whether things are now changed. 


26 See M. Bang, ‘Die Steuern dreier rémischer Provinzen’ in L. Friedlander- 
G. Wissowa, Sitteng. Roms, iv, 10th ed., pp. 297 ff., and my article ‘Frumentum’ in 
Pauly—Wissowa, vii, cols. 150 ff. 


27 See my article ‘Frumentum’ in Pauly—Wissowa, vii, cols. 184 ff. An excellent 
illustration of the difficulties of the corn-supply even in agricultural cities is afforded 
by the disturbances at Prusa, of which we possess a good account in the forty-sixth 
speech of Dio; cf. H. von Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dio, pp. 207 ff.; cf. Chap. V, 
note g and Chap. VIII, note 21. 


28 QO. Hirschfeld, ‘Der Grundbesitz der rémischen Kaiser’, Kl. Schr. pp. 516 ff. 


29 A series of documents of the age of Claudius and Nero (all from the Fayyim) 
give valuable information regarding the rapid depopulation of the villages of that 
region. In P.Corn. 24 (A.D. 56) a collector of the poll-tax and of the ditches-tax writes 
that in the village of Philadelphia there were forty-four dopo: and dvevpero, that is 
‘without estate liable to liturgies and taxes, and untraceable’. Certainly these people 
had escaped to some other village of Egypt, or to the marshes of the Delta in order to 
avoid taxes. The same situation occurs in an earlier papyrus (A.D. 45), P.Graux 1 
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(H. Henne, Bull. Inst. franc. d’arch. or. 21, 1923, pp- 189 ff.), also concerning Phila- 
delphia. The collector of the poll-tax complains to the superintendent of the district 
because certain persons (dopa évépara, that is people who have not paid their tax) 
were hiding, so it was reported, in the villages of another district. The superintendent 
of the Fayyim therefore writes to his colleagues requesting them to put some police 
at the service of the tax-collector, finally, in P.Graux 2 (A.D. 54-59) six collectors of the 
poll-tax in six villages, including Philadelphia, write to the prefect, the famous Ti. 
Claudius Balbillus (H. Henne, l.c., pp. 211 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, JEA 12, 1926, pp. 28 ff.; 
H. Stuart Jones, 7RS 16, 1926, p. 18; C. Cichorius, Rh. Mus. 76, 1927, p. 102) as 
follows (ll. 7 ff.). ‘In the past many rich people used to live in the villages mentioned, 
while now there are very few, because some have escaped because they were in 
arrears, and others died without leaving relatives. We therefore run the risk of having 
to stop our activity because of this exhaustion.’ This agrees perfectly with the text of 
Philo (de spec. leg. iii. 153-63) where a well-known, probably more recent, case is dis- 
cussed: a tax-collector contrived to obtain the payment of taxes by beating, torturing, 
and finally killing the heirs and relatives of some who had escaped (é¢vyov), since they 
could not pay their quota as they were too poor (8a eviay or dmdpws Exovres). The 
result of behaviour of this sort was exactly the same as in the papyri mentioned above. 
Philo says (l.c. 162): Kal drdre pndels Aowros ein T&v ovyyevar, b€Bawe To KaKov Kal emi Tods 
yeitvi@vras, €ott 5” Gre Kal emi Kwpas Kal modes, al Taxéws Epnpor kal Keval tay oiknTdpwv 
éyévovro, peraviorapevwy Kal oKxedavvupevw evba ArjcecHar mpocedédxwv. Evidently the 
worst evil was not so much the ruthless tax-collection as the fatal system of making 
whole groups responsible for single persons (cf. Wilcken, Festschrift f. O. Hirschfeld, pp. 
125 ff.; G. Lumbroso, Arch. f. Papyr. 4, pp. 66 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, Studien z. Gesch. d. 
rém. Kol., p. 206). It cannot be a matter of chance to find so much material referring 
to a period from which otherwise we have so little evidence. No doubt the cruel exac- 
tion of taxes, and particularly of the new and oppressive poll-tax, was one cause of the 
impoverization of the peasants. But it was not the only cause. As long as land is pro- 
ductive—and it yields well, particularly in the Fayyam, so long as it is cultivated—the 
peasants in the mass have enough to pay their taxes with. On the contrary; it seems 
probable that the irrigation of the Fayyam was neglected in the second half of the 
Ist cent. A.D. We know that in this period the majority of the best land was owned by 
people living in Rome or Alexandria (Chap. VII, note 45), and can therefore suspect 
that the neglect was due to the fact that the interests of the peasants were sacrificed to 
those of the large landowners. In any case, one fact is certain: that in the second half of 
the 1st cent. A.D. conditions in Egypt were far from prosperous. Naturally some prefects 
tried to remedy the situation: for example, the above-mentioned prefects Balbillus and 
Vestinus, and Ti. Iulius Alexander who was so much at home in Alexandria and was a 
contemporary of Philo (see his edict: OG/JS 669 [}H. G. Evelyn White and J. H. Oliver, 
The Temple of Hibis, ii (1939), pp. 23 ff.]; cf. U. Wilcken, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 42, 1921, 
pp. 124 ff.). Nobody was successful, however. Only when Vespasian had carried out 
his far-reaching reforms was a brief improvement noticeable. See M. Rostovtzeff, 
‘Exploitation of Egypt in the First Century a.p.’, Journ. of Econ. and Business Hist. 1, 
1929, pp. 337 ff.; cf. J. G. Milne, ‘The Ruin of Egypt by Roman Mismanagement’, 
FRS 17, 1927, pp. 15 ff. 


3° On the important changes within the senatorial class, the disappearance of the 
old Republican aristocracy, both patrician and plebeian, and the rise of new families 
of Italian and provincial origin, see P. Willems, Le Sénat de la république romaine (2nd ed., 
1885), i, pp. 308 ff. and 427 ff.; O. Ribbeck, Senatores Romani qui fuerint idibus Martiis 
anni u. c. 710 (1899); F. Fischer, Senatus Romanus qui fuerit Augusti temporibus (1908) ; 
P. Willems and J. Willems, ‘Le Sénat romain en I’an 63 aprés J. Chr.’ Mus. Belge, 4-6, 
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1g01—2 (and separately Louvain, 1902); B. Stech, ‘Senatores Romani qui fuerint 
inde a Vespasiano usque ad Traiani exitum’, Klio, Beiheft 10, 1912; G. Lully, De 
senatorum Romanorum patria (1918); E. Groag, Strena Bulitiana (1924), pp. 254 ff. 
It is unnecessary to reproduce the statistics given by the authors cited above, especi- 
ally those of B. Stech. On the Roman knights see A. Stein, Der rim. Ritterstand (1927). 
A thorough investigation into the most distinguished families of the various provinces 
is urgently needed. 


31 See the books quoted in Chap. II, note 4. 


32 On the slaves and freedmen of the imperial court, see L. Friedlander—G. Wissowa, 
Sitteng. Roms, i, 10th ed., pp. 34 ff.; cf. iv, roth ed., pp. 26 ff. and 47 ff. (by M. Bang), 
and M. Bang, ‘Caesaris servus’, Hermes, 54, 1919, pp. 174 ff. On slaves and freedmen 
in general, M. Bang, ‘Die Herkunft der rémischen Sklaven’, Rim. Mitt. 25, 1910, pp. 
223-51 and 27, 1912, pp.180-221; M. L. Strack, ‘Die Freigelassenen in ihrer Bedeutung 
fiir die Gesellschaft der Alten’, Hist. Zeitschr. 112, 1914, pp. 1 ff.; A. M. Duff, Freedmen in 
the Early Roman Empire (1928) ; R. H. Barrow, Slavery in the Roman Empire (1928), with good 
bibliographies of the institution of slavery in the ancient world: to the three last- 
mentioned works the reader may be referred for citations of the well-known books on 
slavery ; cf. L. Friedlander—G. Wissowa, loc. cit., i, roth ed., pp. 234 ff.; M. L. Gordon, 
“The Freedman’s son in Municipal Life’, 7RS 21, 1931, pp. 64 ff. An interesting case of 
an imperial slave with a large family of his own is attested by the inscription of a certain 
Eleuther Tharsi Charitonis Aug.-Se. dis(pensatoris) vic(arii) arc(arii) vicarius (P. Minga- 
zinni, Bull. Com. 53, 1925, p. 218, fig. 2, cf. H. Erman, Servus Vicarius (1896), p. 438). 
The Augustales as bearers of the expense of the imperial cult: M. Krasheninnikoff, 
The Augustales and the sacral Magisterium (St. Petersburg, 1895) (in Russian) ; cf. L. R. 
Taylor, ‘Augustales, Seviri Augustales and Severi’, TAPA 45, 1914, pp. 231 ff.; cf. RS 
14, 1924, pp. 158ff. The importance in the life of a city of the magistri and ministri 
of various cults and especially the role played in municipal life by the ‘associations 
of the cross-roads’, which still play an important part in the modern life of Southern 
Italy under almost the same names, are illustrated by the chapels of these associations. 
Particularly characteristic are the newly discovered chapels in the Strada dell’ 
Abbondanza at Pompeii: see M. Della Corte, Wot. d. Scavi, 1911, pp. 417 ff. and 1913, 
p- 478. The four ministri of this compitum were slaves, like the ministri of the other compita 
of Pompeii, cf. Boehm in Pauly—Wissowa, xii, col. 810; and G. Grether, ‘Pompeian 
Ministri’, Class. Phil. 27, 1932, pp. 59 ff. 


33 T. Frank, ‘Race Mixture in the Roman Empire’, Amer. Hist. Rev. 21, 1915-16, 
pp. 689 ff.; V. Macchioro, La biologia sociale e la storia (Camerino, 1905), and in 
Politisch-anthropolog. Revue, 5, 1907, pp. 557 ff.; M. P. Nilsson, Hereditas, 2, 1921, 
pp. 370ff.; M. L. Gordon, ‘The Nationality of Slaves under the Early Roman 
Empire’, RS 14, 1924, pp. 93 ff.; G. La Piana, ‘Foreign Groups in Rome during the 
First Two Centuries of the Empire’, Harv. Theol. Rev. 20, 1927, pp. 183-403. We need 
an investigation not only of the racial composition of the proletariate of Rome and 
Italy and of the praetorians and other troops stationed in Rome, which is supplied by 
Frank and Macchioro, but also and above all an examination of the racial constitu- 
tion of the city bourgeoisie, the upper classes of the residents in the Italian cities. So far 
as my personal investigation of the problem goes, I am inclined to believe that the 
Italian-born residents, the native stock of ancient families and of the veterans of the 
civil wars, gradually decreased, even in the 1st cent. A.D. Their place was taken by 
freedmen. I believe that this process went on concomitantly with the industrialization 
of life in the cities and with the weakening of the class of proprietors of medium-sized 
estates. It was more rapid in Campania (e.g. at Pompeii), slower in Northern and 
Central Italy, especially in the agricultural regions. Compare, however, the large 
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numbers of freedmen or descendants of freedmen among the landowners in the terri- 
tory of Veleia before and in the time of Trajan: F. G. de Pachtére, La Table hypothé- 
caire de Veleia (1920), pp. 87 and 95. de Pachtére has shown also how shortlived were 
the landowning families in the territory of Veleia. Cf. M. L. Gordon, “The F reedman’s 


Son in Municipal Life’, RS 21, 1931, pp. 64 ff. 


iv. The Rule of the Flavians and the Enlightened Monarchy of 
the Antonines 


1 The material for the history of the Flavian emperors has been carefully collected 
by Weynand in Pauly—Wissowa, vi, cols. 2623 ff. (Vespasian); pp. 2695 ff. (Titus) ; 
pp. 2542 ff. (Domitian); B. W. Henderson, Five Roman Emperors (1927); H. Mattingly 
and E. Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage ii (1926): Vespasian to Hadrian. I do not 
deal in this chapter with the constitutional reforms of Vespasian. It is well known that 
here also he appears, at least from the formal point of view, as a restorer of the prin- 
cipate of Augustus, see O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verwaltungsb., p. 475, against F. B. R. 
Hellems, Lex de imperio Vespasiani (Chicago, 1902); cf. the books quoted in Chap. II, 
note 1 and Chap. III, note 1. 


2 On the recruitment of the Roman army under the Flavians see the books and 
articles quoted in Chap. III, note 8. It is obvious that my data on the social composi- 
tion of the Roman army are purely hypothetical. There survive no statistics on the 
proportion of the recruitment in the towns as compared with the country. Certainly 
the barbarization was gradual and slow. The Italian peasant is naturally not the same 
as the peasant of Gaul or of the Danubian lands; and there were gradations among 
the peasants of the provinces. Egypt provides most interesting evidence (lists of 
soldiers): see the list of relevant documents in L. Amundsen ‘A Latin Papyrus in the 
Oslo collection’, Symb. Osl. 10, 1932, pp. 27 ff. 


3 On this point see the articles quoted in Chap. II, note 10 and Chap. III, note 5. 

4 See Chap. II, note 4. 

5 H. von Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa (1898), pp. 304 ff.; L. Francois, 
Essai sur Dion Chrysostome (1921). 

6 O. Hirschfeld, loc. cit., pp. 475 f£ and 83 f.; cf. my article ‘Fiscus’, in Pauly— 
Wissowa, vi, col. 2392. 


7 See my Studien z. Gesch. rom. Kol., pp. 379 ff. 


8 Unfortunately we know very little of life in the large imperial and public estates 
of Italy and the provinces. The little we know is, however, enough to show that the 
conditions obtaining in the great imperial estates in Africa, as established especially 
by the Flavians, and in particular the relations between the coloni and the landowners, 
were on the ‘normative’ Hellenistic basis, not on the ‘liberal’ basis of Roman private 
law. I think I have shown this in my Studien. z. Gesch. rom. Kol. (1910). Gsell, Hist. de 
Afr. v, pp. 208 ff., makes the probable conjecture that the large imperial estates of 
Bagradas were first ager publicus of the Carthaginians, then royal land of the kings of 
Numidia, whence they passed into the hands of the Roman magnates, and ultimately, 
in the time of Nero and the Flavians, to the Roman emperors. It seems very likely to me 
that the kings of Numidia—if not indeed the Carthaginians—had regulated relations 
between tenants and landlords in a Hellenistic sense, and treated the peasant almost 
in the way in which BaowsKoi yewpyoi were treated in Egypt: whence came the 
so-called operae, or corvées. Hellenistic influences are evident, for instance, when we 
find reference in the Numidian kingdom to the ¢¢érams (dvaypady in the documents) 
of the foals (Strabo, 835 c, cf. Gsell, op. cit., i, pp. 153, 181, and 0, n. 4). This is the 
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same rule as we find in P.Teb. 703. These conditions were accepted by the Roman 
magnates and developed by the emperors. I have not been convinced by the arguments 
of T. Frank, A7P 47, 1926, pp. 55 ff., 153 ff., and Economic History*, pp. 444 ff. The 
contrast between the ‘normative’ spirit of the imperial ordinances and the ‘liberal’ 
spirit of Roman civil law is too big, and cannot be explained away by emphatic state- 
ments. The same ‘normative’ spirit informs the regulations of the mines of Vipasca in 
Spain. The first regulations may be due to the Flavians; Hadrian followed in the same 
spirit. The monopolistic economy introduced and codified at Vipasca by an imperial 
law (lex metallis dicta) is almost identical with the monopolistic economy of Egypt in 
the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, as I have shown in my Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., pp. 
353 ff. E. Schénbauer, ‘Zur Erklarung der lex metalli Vipascensis’, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 
45, 1925, pp. 352 ff., and 46, 1926, pp. 181 ff., has developed this point of view. 


9 See Chap. III, note go. 


10 On the very important problem of the admission of Greek-speaking men into 
the equestrian and senatorial aristocracy, see H. Dessau, ‘Offiziere und Beamte des 
rémischen Kaiserreiches’, Hermes, 45, 1910, pp. 14 ff. and 615 ff.; Weynand in Pauly— 
Wissowa,vi, col. 2660; L. Friedlander—G. Wissowa, Sitteng. Roms, i,9—-10thed., pp. 100f.; 
B. Stech, Senatores Romani, &c., pp. 179 ff. Cf. C. S. Walton, ‘Oriental Senators in the 
Service of Rome’, FRS 19, 1929, pp. 38 ff. Walton’s results are substantially the same 
as mine. Of the few senators of Greco-Oriental origin known to us under Vespasian, 
two had perhaps started their career already under Nero, one had been a partisan of 
Vespasian in the civil war, and at least one other was an ex-king. The same policy 
was pursued by Domitian. The first emperors to give the Greek aristocracy more or 
less equal rights with the Western in regard to military and civil service were Trajan 
and still more Hadrian. This was partly due to the greater competence of these oriental 
officials in eastern affairs, and in part was a concession of the emperors of the 2nd cent. 
to the state of feeling among the aristocracy of the Oriental cities, which is reflected 
in what Plutarch says about the ambitions of Greeks as regards the senate and the 
magistracies (de Tranquill. An., 10, p. 470 C). The text shows that even under Trajan the 
Greeks were not fully satisfied with what they had got, and claimed much more. The 
same can be said of the equestrian order: see the relevant statistics of A. Stein, Der 
rém. Ritterstand (1927), pp. 412 ff. The East was not represented in the Equestrian order 
in any considerable proportion before the 2nd cent. A.D. The farther East we go, the 
later is the aristocracy of the region in question admitted to the privileged classes. 
Cf. L. Halin, ‘Beamte griechischer und orientalischer Abstammung in der Kaiserzeit’, 
Festgabe des Gymnasiums Niirnberg, 1926. The first consuls born in Asia Minor were 
Polemaenus of Sardis (A.D. 92) and Antius Quadratus (A.D. 93). The large estates of 
the latter in Asia Minor were inherited by the emperors, see W. M. Calder, MAMA i, 
p. 17. See also the important inscription of Miletus, published by A. M. Woodward, 
BSA 28, 1926/7 (publ. 1928), p. 120, where there is reference to a person (the name is 
missing, and the date is uncertain) of Miletus, who was the fifth senator of Asiatic 
birth and the first native of Miletus: adrés 5€ mAarv[on]uos Sypyou “Pwpatwy réun[ros] pev 
amo ris Aaias Ans éx t[00 ai]dvos, amd 5¢ MiAjrou Kal ris GAAr[s I] wvias pdvos Kal [7] paros 


[= L’An. ép. 1930, 4]. 


11 Cassius Dio, 65 (66). 12. 2 (p. 148 Boiss.): Bacwelas te det xarnydper Kal dnuoKpa- 
rlav émve, cf., e.g., H. Stuart Jones, The Roman Empire, p. 117. The spirit of the sena- 
torial opposition was best expressed in the many books which dealt with the victims 
of the imperial persecutions, e.g. C. Fannius, Exitus occisorum aut relegatorum a Nerone 
(Plin. Ep. v. 5), or Titinius Capito, Exitus illustrium virorum (the victims of Domitian, 
Plin. Ep. viii. 12), which were probably freely used by Tacitus in his historical works. 
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See R. Reitzenstein, Nachrichten Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Kl., 1905, 
pp. 326 ff.; id. in Sitzb. Heid. Akad., phil.-hist. Kl. 4, 1913 (14), PP- 52 f.; A. von 
Premerstein, ‘Zu den sog. alexandrinischen Martyrerakten’, Philol., Suppl. 16. 2, 
1923, pp. 48 and 68, We must assume a strong influence of the Stoic and Cynic philo- 
sophers on these pamphlets. 


12 An investigation of the ideas current in the Hellenistic age and in the first two 
centuries A.D. regarding the supreme power of one man in the state is urgently needed. 
E. R. Goodenough, ‘The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship’, Yale Class. 
Stud., 1, 1928, pp. 55 ff., has shown, by an accurate analysis of some fragments of 
Pythagorean writings epi Paowelas, how widespread were Pythagorean ideas on 
the king as vdpos gupvxos, and how closely they were related to Persian and Indian 
concepts of royal power. Some references in Philo and Plutarch, and a fragment of 
Musonius, show that Pythagorean doctrines were widely diffused in the period of the 
early Empire, and that in intellectual circles of that period Stoic and Cynic theories 
on monarchy were not alone in the field. Many important problems concerning the 
development of political ideas in the Roman Empire are still unsolved. What is the 
origin and the philosophical justification of the idea of the Principate (see Chap. II, 
note 1)? When were Hellenistic ideas on the BaciAevs applied to the principate? How 
many Pythagorean elements are to be found in the political philosophy of the Stoics 
and Cynics? An accurate collection of the fragments of Musonius and a study of his 
ideas would be very useful. 


13 On Dio and his first stay at Rome see H. von Arnim, op. cit., pp. 142 ff.; W. 
Schmid in Pauly—Wissowa, v, cols. 848 ff.; Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. 
ii. 16, pp. 361 ff. 

14 On the Cynics in general and on those of the second half of the rst cent. A.D. 
in particular, see the excellent study of J. Bernays, Lucian und die Kyniker (1879), 
cf. P. Wendland, ‘Die philosophische Propaganda und die Diatribe’, Die hellenistisch- 
rémische Kultur (2nd—3rd eds. 1912), pp. 75 ff. Wendland unfortunately disregards 
entirely the political character of the Cynic propaganda in the rst and the earlier part 
of the 2nd cent. A.D. 

1s The best evidence on the expulsion of the philosophers by Vespasian is given by 
Cassius Dio, 65 (66). 13 and 13, 1 a (vol. iii, pp. 146 f., Boiss.), cf. 15 (p. 149, Boiss.), 
and Suet. Vesp. 15. The death penalty imposed on Heras in the year 75 shows that 
he attacked the emperor personally. 


s 


1% Cassius Dio, 65 (66). 12 (after the speech of Helvidius Priscus): ouvexv@n re 6 
Oveoracaves Kal Saxptcas ex tod BovAeurnpiov FAVE Toaodrov idvov brevmay Sri ‘ eue pev 
vids dvadé£erar 7 oddeis aAdos’, cf. Suet. Vesp. 25. I cannot but think that Helvidius 
insisted in the senate that Vespasian should adopt the best man of the senatorial class, 
taking the Stoical and Cynical point of view. Vespasian refused even to listen to such 
suggestions. The sense of his words is: ‘better the re-establishment of the Republic than’ 
the method suggested by Helvidius’, cf. Weynand, op. cit., pp. 2676 f. 


17 From the Alexandrian speech of Dio we know that, probably shortly before his 
visit to the city, there were serious riots in Alexandria which had been quelled by the 
Roman soldiers under the command of a certain Conon (Or. 32, 71-72). It is possible 
that these riots had been connected with a Jewish ‘pogrom’: see the so-called ‘Acts of 
the Heathen Martyrs’ of Hermaiscus, P.Oxyr. 1242 [=H. Musurillo, Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs (1954), pp- 44ff.,no. VIII] ; W. Weber in Hermes, 50, 1915, pp. 47 ff., cf. A. von 
Premerstein, ‘Zu den sog. alexandrinischen Martyrerakten’, Philol., Suppl. 16. 2, 1923. 


18 There is a remarkable coincidence between the IToXrixa [apayyéAuara of Plutarch 
and the speeches delivered by Dio to some prominent Greek cities of the East, especially 
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the Alexandrians (32) and the Tarsians (33 and 34). The same leading themes appear 
again in the Bithynian speeches of Dio, especially those addressed to his fellow citizens 
of Prusa. Plutarch preaches to the politicians of the Greek cities a better understanding 
of the real conditions of the Greek cities, which cannot be compared with those of the 
glorious past (Praecept. ger. reip. 17, p. 814A); an acquiescence in the measure of freedom 
which is granted them by the Romans (ibid. 32, p. 824.c); an honest submission to, and 
friendly relations with, the Roman governors (ibid. 17, p. 813 £ and 18, p. 814); 
and peace between the two classes of the population, the rich and the poor (ibid. 19, 
p. 815 a and 32, p. 824 B). Almost identical is the advice given by Dio to the above- 
named cities. In Tarsus a constant civil strife was going on both between the different 
sections of the leading class (Dio, Or. 34. 16 f.) and between the leading class and the 
proletariate (34. 21-23). There was also an unceasing strife with the governors and 
the procurators (34. 9 and 15, cf. 42). It is well known that the conditions in the 
Bithynian cities both under Vespasian (Or. 46) and after Dio’s return from exile (see 
the Bithynian speeches) were almost identical with those in Tarsus. Attempts 
at a social revolution and a bitter struggle against the governors were the main 
features in their life. It is unfortunate that J. Sdlch in his study ‘Bithynische 
Stadte im Altertum’, Alio, 19, 1924, pp. 165 ff., makes no reference to the economic 
and social problems that beset them. A similar political and social struggle between 
the aristocracy and the proletariate was going on in the ‘Herodian’ cities of Palestine 
in Nero’s reign. We are well informed about Tiberias, where the proletariate consisted 
of vadra: dopo, and some peasants: see Fl. Josephus, Ant. Fud. 18. 2, 3 (37-38) and 
Vita, 9 (32-36) and 12 (66); cf. my Studien, p. 305 and Chap. VII, note go. 


19 T am glad to see that the point of view which I was the first to emphasize (see my 
article “The Martyrs of Greek Civilization’ in the Russian monthly Mir Bozhij, 1901), 
viz. that the so-called ‘Acts of the Heathen Martyrs’ reflect the political opposition of 
the Alexandrians to the Roman government and that they used the prosecutions of 
the leaders of the Jewish ‘pogroms’ as a pretext for expressing their anti-Roman spirit, 
seems to be nowadays generally accepted, though my article is almost never quoted 
(‘Rossica sunt, non leguntur’). See Wilcken, ‘Zum alexandrinischen Antisemitis- 
mus’, Abh. d. sdchs. Ges. 27, 1909, pp. 825 (45) and 836 (56); id. Grdzge. pp. 44 ff. (with 
a reference to my article); A. von Premerstein, ‘Zu den sog. alexandrinischen 
Martyrerakten’, Philol., Suppl. 16. 2 (1923); H. I. Bell, Fuden und Griechen im rémischen 
Alexandria (Beih. zum ‘Alten Orient’, 9, 1926); cf. W. Graf Uxkull-Gyllenband, ‘Ein 
neues Bruchstiick aus den sog. M4rtyrerakten’, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1930 (28), pp. 664-79; 
H. I. Bell, ‘A New Fragment of the Acta Isidori’, Arch. f. Papyr. 10, pp. 5 ff.; C. Hopkins, 
‘The Date of the Trial of Isidorus and Lampo before Claudius’, Yale Class. Stud. 1, 
1928, pp. 171 ff.; [H. Musurillo, The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs (1954)], see Chap. III, 
note 2. I cannot enter here into the controversy on the character of the so-called 
‘Acts’, which is debated by several modern scholars. It seems very likely that the 
various pamphlets under the form of ‘Acts’, which were in circulation in Alexandria 
and among the Greek population of Egypt, were codified somewhere about 
the end of the 2nd cent., and that most of our fragments belong to this ‘book’ on the 
Alexandrian martyrs of the emperors. I am convinced that some topics in the 
‘Acts’ which remind one of the Cynic sermons (e.g. the emphasis laid by Isidorus 
on the fact that he is not a slave and that the emperor is a mapad¢povav Bacirevs, the 
insistence of the Alexandrians on their nobility and on their splendid education as 
compared with the emperors’ lack of education, &c.), and the tone of brusque 
challenge to the imperial power which is the leading feature of almost all the ‘Acts’, 
were first introduced into them, not at the end of the 2nd cent. (the time of the pre- 
sumed codification), but much earlier and gradually. A good parallel to the ‘Acts’ is 
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furnished by Macc. II. 6 (ed. Swete) and IV. 5 (reports of the trial of prominent Jews 
before the rvpayvos Antiochus Epiphanes). Note the ever-recurring theme of the 
rvpavvos and the faaievs in the long, bombastic, and impertinent speeches of the 
prosecuted Jews. 

20 A good illustration is given by the pictures drawn by Dio Chrysostom of Tarsus 
in Cilicia and of Kelainai in Phrygia; Or. 34. 8 (Tarsus): d0ev taxd pellwv eyévero 7 
néds Kat Sid 7d et) oADY xpdvov SieADetv Tov awd Tis dAdcews, KaBdmep of peyddn pev voow 
xpnodpev, raxd 8° dvacdprAartes, emedav rUxwow ixavis Tis wera TadTa émupedcias, ToAAGKis 
pao edéxrnoay and 35. 13 ff. (Kelainai). 

21 Cass. Dio, 65 (66). 15 (iii, p. 149, Boiss.). 

22 Cass. Dio, 66. 19. 3 b (iii, p. 154, Boiss.) ; Orac. Sib. iv. 119. 137; Weynand, loc. 
cit., col. 2721. 

23 Cass. Dio, 67. 16 and 18 (iii, pp. 184 and 185, Boiss.). 


24 On the measures taken by Domitian against the philosophers and on their 
chronology, see W. Otto, Sitzb. Bayr. Akad. 1919 (10), pp. 43 ff.; W. A. Baehrens, 
Hermes, 58, 1923, pp. 109 ff.; W. Otto, Sitzb. Bayr. Akad. 1923 (4), pp. 10 ff. 


25 See the speech of Dio, Or. 6, [epi rupavvidos, cf. Or. 62, [epi Bacretas Kal 
tupavvisos; cf. also Cass. Dio, 67. 12. 5 (ili, p. 179, Boiss.); Mdrepvov 5€ cogioriy, dre 
Kara TUpavvwy elaé rT doKxay, anéxrewe. Dio composed four speeches on Baowreia, and 
allusions to his main ideas in the other speeches of the last period of his life are very 
frequent. The theme of the Baoiela, having finally become currerit throughout the 
Empire, reappears in almost all Dio’s speeches of this period. On his four speeches 
Tlepi Baowrelas (Or. 1-4) and the closely connected speeches 56 and 57, see H. von 
Arnim, op. cit., pp. 398 ff. A good study of the speeches of Dio from the political 
point of view was given by E. Grimm, Studies in the History of the Development of the Roman 
Imperial Power, ii (1901), pp. 160-256 (esp. pp. 224-7), cf. my review in the Journ. of the 
Min. of Publ. Educ. 34.1, 1902, pp. 148 ff., and the reply of Grimm, ibid., p. 172 (all in 
Russian). 

26 On the sources of Dio’s speeches zepi BaciAelas (to some extent Antisthenes but 
mostly the later Cynics and the Stoics), see E. Thomas, Quaestiones Dioneae (Leipzig, 
1909). 

27 Especially the points concerning his relations with the soldiers and his imperialis- 
tic policy (the antithesis of woAeuixds and elpyyixds), Or. 1. 27 Kal moAeuiKxds pev odTws 
éoriv dor’ én’ adr@ elvar 7d moAepetv, elpnixds S€ odtws cis undev déiduayov adr AciwecBar. 
kal yap 817) Kal 1dd¢€ older, drt Tots KdAALoTa ToAepEty mapecKevacpévais TovTo.s ddiota eLeotw 
elpivnv dyew. Ibid. 28 doris pev yap drepdmrns tay otparevopevwy Kal odSeramore 7 omaviws 
€dpaxe tods Umép rijs dpxfs KwSuvevovtas Kal movodvras, tov S¢ dvdvnrov Kal dvomAov SxAov 
diate? Owrevwy is like a shepherd who does not care for his dogs, the result 
being that the flock is destroyed by both the wild beasts and the dogs. This passage is a ’ 
splendid characterization of the rule of Nero and certainly alludes to him. As is well 
known, Nero is for Dio the perfect type of a tyrant. And finally ibid. 29 dermis 8€ rots 
pev orparidiras Si:abpimrea pyre yuurvdlwy prjre movetv mapaxeAevduevos is like a bad 
xuBepvijrns—an allusion both to Nero and to Domitian. Cf. the well-known utterance 
of Epictetus, Diss. 4. 5. 17 “‘rivos éxe. rév xapaxrijpa Tobro 76 rerpacadpior”’; “Tpatavod.” 
“Dépe.” “Népwvos.” “pipov é&w, dddxyusv €or, campdv.” When Plutarch speaks, in his 
Pythagorean treatise, ad principem ineruditum, 779 ff., of the stupidity of certain rulers 
who have themselves portrayed with the thunderbolt or the radiate crown, he 
has in mind not only some Hellenistic sovereigns, but also Caligula and Nero. 
Compare the scene on the arch of Beneventum, in which Trajan is greeted by 
Juppiter and other divinities (Chap. VIII, note 6), and a similar representation on 
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some gold coins of Trajan (F. S. Salisbury and E. Mattingly, ‘The Reign of 
Trajan Decius’, RS 14, 1924, pp. 10 f.). The contrast is obvious: Trajan is pro- 
tected by Juppiter: Caligula is himself Zeus Epiphartes. In Or. 3. 139 ff. there is 
another point which refers personally to Trajan. In speaking of the pleasures which 
are the true pleasures of a king, Dio rejects music and the theatre (a reference to 
Nero) and advocates hunting, which was the favourite pleasure of Trajan and 
Hadrian (see the circular medallions on the Arch of Constantine in Rome). It is worth 
noting that the ideas about the Baoiela appear already in the Borysthenic speech, 
which certainly belongs to the period immediately after Dio’s return from exile. In this 
matter I cannot share the ideas of H. von Arnim, loc. cit., pp. 483 ff. Gradually judge- 
ments on the emperors, from the point of view of the philosophy of the enlightened 
monarchy, crystallized in a type, which is found, for example, in Fronto, ad Verum 
imp. ii. 1, 8 (Naber, p. 119; Haines, ii, pp. 128 ff.[; van den Hout, i, p. 117]). Accord- 
ing to this passage Caesar and Augustus are the founders of the Principate, Tiberius 
is put by himself with an ille: imperatores autem deinceps ad Vespasianum usque eiusmodi 
omnes, ut non minus verborum puderet quam pigeret nomen et misereret facinorum. This type, 
illuminated by a great artist, appears already in Tacitus. 


28 On the relations between Dio’s first speech wept Bacireias and the Panegyricus of 
Pliny (both delivered in a.p. 100), see H. von Arnim, loc. cit., p. 325; J. Morr, Die 
Lobrede des jiingeren Plinius und die erste Kénigsrede des Dion von Prusa (Progr. Troppau, 
1915); K. Miinscher, Rh. Mus. 73, 1920, p. 174. 


29 As we are dealing with a well-known period, it is unnecessary to enumerate and 
characterize all our literary sources and modern books, monographs, and articles 
(see Chap. III, note 1). The more important books and articles on subjects which are 
treated in this chapter will be found in the following notes. On the constitutional side, 
see the works quoted in Chap. III, note 1, and O. Th. Schulz, Vom Prinzipat zum 
Dominat (1919) (Preface and Introduction), cf. W. Weber, “Trajan und Hadrian’, 
Meister der Politik (1923). 


30 On the origin and the history of the family of Trajan see the excellent study of 
J. Rubel, ‘Die Familie des Kaisers Traian’, Zeitschr. f. oest. Gymn. 67, 1916, pp. 481 ff.; 
R. Paribeni, Optimus Princeps, i (1928), pp. 45 ff. On Hadrian, W. Gray, ‘A Study 
of the Life of Hadrian prior to his Accession’, Smith College Studies in History, iv. 2 
(1919); B. W. Henderson, The Life and Principate of the Emperor Hadrian (1923). On 
Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius, P. von Rohden in Pauly—Wissowa, ii, cols. 2409 ff., 
and i, cols. 2279 ff. (cf. ii, col. 2434), and the articles in Prosop. Imp. Rom.; cf. the article 
of W. Weber quoted in note 2gand E. E. Bryant, The Reign of Antoninus Pius (1895). The 
picture of the family life of these emperors, as it can be gathered from the letters of 
Fronto, is, no doubt, characteristic for the nobility of the period, both Roman and 
provincial. It is the life of a landed aristocracy, clinging to the Roman tradition, and 
strict in outlook. Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Hadrian und M. Aurel (‘Menschen die Geschichte 
machen’, i (1931), p. 184). 

31 See note 10. 


32 The same spirit of self-denying service to the country which is characteristic of 
the emperors and the officials of the 2nd cent. is shown also by the best citizens in the 
cities of the Empire. An excellent example is Dio of Prusa, who might have spent his 
life in the capital near his friend the emperor and yet remained most of the time in his 
native city; we must bear in mind that his life in Prusa was not a very pleasant one, 
as he was frequently attacked by his enemies and was in danger of losing his popularity 
with the masses of the people, see H. von Arnim, op. cit., passim. Another well-known 
instance is the great writer Plutarch. Nothing can be nobler than his words in the 
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Praecept. ger. reip. 15, p. 811 B, especially: éyd 8'dvdwakw mpds rods éyxadobvras, 
el xepduw mapéornxa Siaperpoupevw Kal dupdpacr Kab AiBos mrapaxopilopevors ovK euauT@ 
| vé nue adr’ oixovopeiv adda ri narpii; cf, Volkmann, Leben, Schriften und Philosophie 
des Plutarch von Chaeronea (1869), pp. 52 ff.; Christ-Schmid, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. ii. 2%, 
p. 488; in note 4 Schmid quotes a very interesting epigram which expresses 
the feelings of the Greeks of this period (J. Geffcken, Gr. Ep., p. 82). On Plutarch 
as a Roman proconsul or procurator, see H. Dessau, Hermes, 45, 1910, P. 616. 
Another example is Sostratus of Boeotia, who lived on Parnassus, fought the robbers, 
and built roads (Luc. Dem. 1). It is doubtless tedious to read in thousands of inscriptions 
all over the Empire, recording decrees of the cities in honour of their distinguished 
citizens, the same praise of the liberality, the honesty, &c., of their magistrates, 
gymnasiarchs, priests, and so forth. But we must not forget that what the inscriptions 
say was perfectly true. Where shall we find in our own time thousands of rich men 
who would not only spend their time (without remuneration!) in managing the 
affairs of their city but also pay for it in the shape of a summa honoraria and volun- 
tary gifts? It is usual to speak of ambition, petty desire for local celebrity, &c., but we 
should not overlook the facts that the ambition of an Opramoas was a noble one 
and that many people borrowed money to help their city and were ruined by 
doing so, see Plut., de vitand. aer. al., pp. 827 ff. It is exceedingly instructive to read 
the excellent book of B. Laum, Stiftungen in der griechischen und rimischen Antike (1914) 
(cf. J. C. Rockwell, Private Baustiftungen fiir die Stadtgemeinde auf Inschriften der Kaiserzeit 
im Westen des rémischen Reiches (1909)), and to follow the story of these endless munificent 
gifts to the cities, which amounted sometimes to many millions. The public. spirit 
which they displayed can be compared only with that shown by many rich Americans 
today. But relatively the Romans gave much more money for public purposes than 
modern Americans. On Aelius Aristides see A. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide (1923) 
(Bibl. des Ec. 126); on Lucian, Christ-Schmid, ii. 25, pp. 550 ff. [6th ed., pp. 710 ff.]. 
A curious summary of the current opinion of the Eastern provincials on the Roman 
emperors of the 1st and particularly the 2nd cent. (the author was a Jew, but his 
judgement was not affected by his religion) is preserved in the 12th book of the 
Oracula Sibyllina (cf. book 5): see J. Geffcken, “‘Rémische Kaiser im Volksmunde der 
Provinz’, Gétt. gel. Nachr. 1901, pp. 183 ff., and cf. Rzach in Pauly—Wissowa, iv A, cols. 
2155 ff. It is interesting to find that, along with the emperors of the 2nd cent., and 
especially M. Aurelius, Domitian is praised as a great benefactor of the Roman 
Empire. This may express the feelings of the Jews of this period, but it was certainly 
not the opinion of the leading classes in Asia Minor and Egypt. 


33 See the so-called ‘Acts’ of Appianus, U. Wilcken, ‘Zum alex. Antisem.’, pp. 822 ff. 
and W. Chrest. 20; Lietzmann, Griechische Papyri? (K]. Texte), no. 21; A. von Premer- 
stein, <u den sog. alex. Martyrerakten (1923), pp. 28 ff. Very striking is the enormous 
influence of the Cynic preaching discernible in this pamphlet: the opposition of 
tUpavvos to Baairevs; the ruparria, dd¢irAayabia, draidevola of Commodus, the tyrant, 
as opposed to M. Aurelius’ qualities (¢.Adcodos, adiAdpyupos, giAdyaos) ; the fierce 
challenge made to the emperor by the noble gymnasiarch, which reminds us of the 
behaviour of the Cynics in Rome under Vespasian and of Helvidius Priscus in the 
senate (Suet. Vesp. 15), &c. It is also noteworthy how purely political was the opposition 
of Appianus: it was directed against the ‘robber’ Commodus in the same sense as the 
opposition of the Roman senate against that emperor. Just as in the times of the Flavians 
the Alexandrians were as bitter against the emperors as was the opposition in Rome. 
See Acta App. ii. 1 [Musurillo, Acts, &c., pp. 65ff., no. XI]: op[a] dels xal Sav ‘“HXidSwpov 
elrev: “‘Hdddwpe, arayouevov pov ovdév AaXets ;”” “HAddwpos elev: “kal rin Exouev AaAjoar 
uy Exov[t]es tov dxovovra; tpéxe, réxvov, teXeUTa* KA€os aol eorw umép THs yAuKutdrns cou 
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matpidos teAeurijoat wi dywvia.” (supplements partly of Premerstein); cf. iv. 3 ff. 
“ris 78 tov Sevrepdv wou Aidnv mpockvvodvra . .. perexadécato; dpa 4 avyxAntos } od 
6 Ajorapxos;” (“Heliodorus, I am being carried off and you say nothing?’ Heliodorus 
replied: “To whom can I speak, there being no one to listen to me? Run, my child, 
die. It is a glory for you to die for your dearest fatherland. Don’t be distressed’... . 
“Who was it that called me up again, when I was already doing my second obeisance 
to Hades? Was it the senate or you the robber-chief?’). 


34 The peace between the philosophers and the Roman emperors is attested by 
many facts. The attitude of Plotina towards the philosophers is well known, and so are 
the famous letters of Plotina to Hadrian, of Hadrian to Plotina, and of Plotina 
to the philosophers of the Epicurean school, CIL iii. 12283, cf. 14203. 15 = 
Syll.3 834 = IG ii?. 1099. Cf. A. Wilhelm, Oest. Jahresh. 2, 1899, pp. 270 ff.; 
J. Rubel, Zeitschr. f. oest. Gymn. 67, 1916, pp. 494, ff. See in general C. E. Boyd, Public 
Libraries and Literary Culture in Ancient Rome (1915); C. Barbagallo, Lo stato e l’istruztone 
pubblica nell’impero romano (1911), and especially L. Hahn, ‘Ueber das Verhaltnis 
von Staat und Schule in der rémischen Kaiserzeit’, Philol. 76, 1920, pp. 176 ff., and 
E. Ziebarth in Pauly—Wissowa, ii A, col. 766 (art. ‘Schulen’); A. Gwynn, Roman 
Education from Cicero to Quintilian (1926); cf. Ch. H. Oldfather, ‘The Greek Literary 
Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt’ (Univ. of Wisc. Studies in the Soc. Sciences and 
History, 9, 1923). Unfortunately we know practically nothing of the great Museum 
of Ephesus with its associations of professors and doctors. The institution was already 
flourishing under Trajan, and the well-known C. Vibius Salutaris was much interes- 
ted in it. See J. Keil, Oest. Fahresh. 8, 1905, pp. 128 ff., 135; Forsch. Eph., ii, nos. 
28g and 65; cf. ibid. ii, no. 68, and J. Keil, Oest. Fahresh. 23, 1926, p. 263. It is inter- 
esting that in the 2nd cent. a.p. some rhetoricians played an important part in the 
municipal life of Ephesus. How widely spread education was among men and women 
is shown by P.Oxyr. 1467, cf. Th. Reinach, Rev. ét. anc. 19, 1917, p. 32. Was not the 
changed policy of the emperors of the 2nd cent. towards education another victory of 
public opinion as represented by the philosophers? See Apollonius of Tyana, Fpist. 54.1, 
Pp. 358 (Kays.): AmodAduos dixawrats ‘Pwpaiwy: Apévwv Kal oikodopnudrwv Kal mepiBodwy 
Kal mrepimdtwv eviois buav mpdvora, maldwv Sé Tadv ev tais moAcow 7 véewy  yuvarkdv ovd” dpiv 
ovre Trois vdpors ppovris. The letter may be a forgery, but it reflects well the spirit of the 
period before the government interfered with the school-affairs of the cities. 


35 See, e.g., the interesting fragment of an inscription of Pergamon probably of the 
time of Hadrian, A. Conze, Ath. Mitth. 24, 1899, p. 197, no. 62 = IGRR iv. 444 [= Buck- 
ler, in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Ramsay, p. 33, no. 2], an edict of a pro- 
consul taking measures against strikers who were engaged in the construction of a 
public building at Pergamon. 


36 Compulsory enlistment was used in critical times by all the emperors. But it did 
not become an institution, more or less a regular system, before Trajan, as is shown 
by the fact that there was a habit at that time of sending vicarii to the army in place of 
certain inhabitants of the province of Bithynia (Plin. Ep. ad Tr. 30; Th. Mommsen, 
Ges. Schr. vi, p. 36, note 2). It is to be noted that the Romanized population of Spain 
complained bitterly about repeated compulsory levies in the times of Trajan and 
Hadrian, Scr. Hist. Aug. M. Aur. 11. 7, and Hadr. 12. 4; J. Schwendemann, Die 
historische Wert der Vita Marci bei den Scriptores Historiae Augustae (1923), p. 43; Ritterling 
in Pauly—Wissowa, xii, col. 1300. I am glad to find that my interpretation of the words 
of the SHA agrees with that suggested by Domaszewski to Schwendemann. I must, 
however, insist that ‘Italica adlectio’ means compulsory enlistment of those who had 
the status of ‘Italians’ not only in North Italy but especially in Gaul and Spain, cf. 
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Chap. III, note 8. Cf. B. W. Henderson, The Life and Principate of the Emperor 
Hadrian (1923), pp. 171 ff. (on the military policy of Hadrian in general). On the 
compulsory levies of M. Aurelius see Scr. Hist. Aug. M. Aur. 21; OGIS 511; A. von 
Premerstein, Klio, 11, 1911, pp. 363 ff. (the Spartans; cf. L, Robert, BCH 525 1928, 
p. 417 on JG v (1). 719), and 13, 1913, p. 84 (the diogmita:). The prevalence in the 
army of M. Aurelius of rural elements which did not even understand Latin or Greek 
is illustrated by the facts told by Cassius Dio, 72 (71). 5. 2 (iv, p- 256, Boiss.), about 
Bassaeus Rufus, the praetorian prefect of M. Aurelius: fv 5 7@ Mdpxw 6 ‘Poddos 6 
Baccaios émapxos, 7a pev dAXa dyads, draiSevtos 5€ bm’ dyporxias Kai 7a mp@ta ye Too 
Biov év mevia tpagels ... 67. 6 Mdpxos Adda mpds twa 7H Aativwy dwvf, Kal ov pdvov exeivos, 
GA’ ob8e dAdos Tis THY TapdvTwy Eyvw 76 Aadnbev, Hore ‘Poddov rv Exapxov eimeiv: “ eixds €or, 
Kaicap, 1) yavar abrov 74 map’ budv AadnBévra: obre yap EAAquiori éemiarara ...’ cf. Exe. Val. 
302 f. Sr. ode exdy eotpdrevro, ddd’ dvaderdpdda edpebeis kAGv. The conscription of the 
‘latrones Dalmatiae atque Dardaniae’ by M. Aurelius is brilliantly explained by 
CG. Patsch, ‘Arch-epigr. Untersuch. zur Geschichte der rém. Provinz Dalmatien’, v (in 
Wiss. Mitth. aus Bosnien, &c., viii), 1902, pp. 123 ff., on the basis of some inscriptions 
in Dacia and Moesia Superior, as the liquidation of a rather dangerous revolt of 
native elements in Dalmatia at the time of the great wars on the Danube, cf. Ser. 
Hist. Aug., Julianus, 1. 9. My assertion that in the 2nd cent. all the legionary soldiers 
were de iure Roman citizens must not be taken in the strictly juridical sense. As A. 
Segré, Aegyptus, 9, 1928, pp. 303 ff., has shown, even in post-Hadrianic times in Egypt 
the Egyptians who served in the legions obtained citizenship only after the honesta missio. 
Was this treatment limited to oriental recruits? Cf. the tirones Asiani in PSI ix, 1063 
(A.D. 117), and L. Amundsen, Symb. Osl. 10, 1932, pp. 22 ff. 


v. The Roman Empire under the Flavians and the Antonines. 
The Cities. Commerce and Industry 


1 L. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide et la sophistique dans la province d’Asie au IIme siécle de 
notre ére (Bibl. des Ec. 126, 1923); cf. J. Mesk, ‘Der Aufbau der xxv1 Rede des Aelius 
Aristides’, Jahresb. tiber das K. K. Franz Joseph Realgymnasium (Wien, 1909), pp. 5 ff. 


2 The best picture of the natural and gradual urbanization of a province is given by 
C. Jullian, in his admirable Histoire de la Gaule, v (1920), ch. ii, pp. 33 ff. (“Groupements 
humains et lieux bAtis’) ; cf. for the province of Africa, J. Toutain, Les Cités romaines de la 
Tunisie (Bibl. des Ec. 72, 1896). On the activity of Vespasian and his successors see Chap. 
VI, the sections concerning Spain and Dalmatia. On Spain our information is especially 
good: see CIL ii. 1610 = JLS 1981, and CIL ii. 1423 = ILS 6092 and add.; 
Weynand, RE vi. cols. 2659 ff.; McElderry, 7RS 8, 1918, pp. 68 ff. ; Abbott and Johnson, 
Municipal Administration, pp. 364 ff., nos. 60 and 61, and the well-known documents of 
Salpensa [Dessau, ILS 6088 = Riccobono, FIRA? 23] and Malaca [Dessau, JLS 6089 = © 
Riccobono, FIRA? 24]. On the activity of Trajan in the Danubian countries see the 
valuable work of B. Filov, ‘The Emperor Trajan and the Bulgarian Regions’, Bull. 
Soc. arch. bulg. 5, 1915, pp. 171 ff. (in Bulgarian), and R. Paribeni, Optimus Princeps, i, 
pp- 309 ff. On the activity of the same emperor in Transjordan and in Arabia 
see Paribeni, op. cit., ii, pp. 1 ff. Epigraphical material from Gerasa shows that 
Trajan’s work in Transjordan had already been largely prepared by the Flavians 
(A. H. M. Jones, FRS 18, 1928, p. 145, nos. 1 and 2; p. 147, no. 4, esp. pp. 152 ff, 
nos. 12-14[= C. B. Welles, in C. Kraeling, Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, nos. 201, 200, 31, 
51-52, 192]. On the urbanization of the provinces I shall speak more fully in the next 
two chapters, which will give a briefsurvey of the romanization of the various provinces, 

3 On Rome it is enough to quote O. Richter, Topographie der Stadt Rom, in 
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Miiller’s Handbuch des kl. Alt. iii. 2. 3, 2nd ed.; Jordan—Hiilsen, Topographie Roms, 
vols. i-ii (1871-85), and vol. i3 (1907); Graffunder in Pauly-Wissowa, Zw. R. i, 
cols. 1008 ff.; S. B. Platner and Th. Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome 
(1929); G. Lugli, J monumenti antichi di Roma, i-iii (1931-8); cf. E. de Ruggiero, 
Lo Stato e le opere pubbliche in Roma antica (1925). On ALEXANDRIA see E. Breccia, Alexan- 
drea ad Aegyptum (Eng. ed. 1922, with a bibliography); W. Schubert, Agypten vom 
Alexander dem Grossen bis auf Mohammed (1922), pp. 1-136. On Antiocu, R. Forster, 
‘Antiochia am Orontes’, JDAI 12, 1897, pp. 104 ff., cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Antiochia 
and Daphne; E. S. Bouchier, A Short History of Antioch (1921). On Epuesus see the re- 
ports on the excavations in Oéest. Fahresh., Beibl., cf. Forsch. Eph. (1906 and foll.) ; J. Keil, 
Lphesos. Ein Fiihrer durch die Ruinenstatie (1931); G. Lafaye, ‘Ephése romaine’, Conf. du 
Musée Guimet, 32, 1909, pp. 1 ff.; Burchner in Pauly—Wissowa, v, cols. 2773 ff.; P. 
Romanelli, Diz. epigr. ii, pp. 2110 ff.; Ch. Picard, Ephése et Claros (Bibl. des Ec. 123, 
1922), pp. 660 ff. On Cartuace, A. Audollent, Carthage romaine (Bibl. des Ec. 84, 1901); 
E. Babelon, Guide a Carthage; R. Cagnat, Carthage, Timgad, Tébessa et les villes antiques 
de l’Afrique du Nord (1909); on subsequent excavations in Carthage, see Bull. arch. 
du Com. des trav. hist. and C. R. de la marche du Service des Antiquités de la Tunisie. On 
Lyons, C. Jullian, Histoire, vols. iv—vi (passim), cf. A. Allmer et P. Dissard, Musée de 
Lyon, i-v (1888-93), esp. ii, pp. 138 ff. ; P. Dissard, Collection Récamier, Catalogue des plombs 


antiques (1905). 


+ It is impossible to enumerate here all the monographs on the various cities of 
Italy and the provinces. It will be sufficient to quote some general works where a good 
bibliography is to be found, and some monographs which are not quoted in these 
general works. The object of the appended bibliography is to give a selection of books, 
the study of which may serve to convey an idea of the different types of city in the 
Roman Empire. More monographs on the cities of the Empire are urgently wanted: 
they are the indispensable basis of a really satisfactory history of the Roman world. 
Brilliant pictures of city life in the provinces may be found in the classical fifth volume 
of Mommsen’s Rémische Geschichte [Eng. trans. The Provinces of the Roman Empire]; cf. 
V. Chapot, Le Monde romain (1927), and H. Dessau, Gesch. der. rém. Kaiserzeit, ii, 2 (1930). 
A survey of the provinces from the economic point of view is also given in the second 
edition of T. Frank’s Economic History. I quote here these excellent works once and for 
all. Cf. from the point of view of the history ofart H. Tiersch, An den Randern des rémischen 
Reichs (1911). On Iraty in general, see H. Nissen, Ital. Landeskunde, vols. i-ii (1883- 
1902); Lackeit, Philipp, and Scherling, in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. ili, cols. 1246 ff. 
On Pompgn, A. Mau, Pompeji in Leben und Kunst, and ed. [Eng. trans. by Kelsey]; 
F. von Dulin, Pompeji, eine hellenist. Stadt in Italien} (1918). I cannot give here the com- 
plete titles of all the good guides to Pompeii (T. Warscher, M. Della Corte, A. Ippel, 
E. Pernice, N. Engelmann, A. Maiuri). Cf. L. Curtius, Die Wandmalerei Pompejis (1929) ; 
V. Spinazzola, Le Arti decorative in Pompei (1928); A. Maiuri, Pompei. Visioni italiche (no 
date); id. ‘Aspetti e problemi dell’archeologia campana’, Historia, 4, 1930, pp. 72 ff. 
On HeErcuLanevu, A. Maiuri, Ercolano. Visioni italiche (1932), cf. Nuova Antologia, May 
1929. On Ostia, De Paschetto, Ostia (1912); J. Carcopino, Virgile et les origines d’ Ostie 
(1919) ; cf. the important reports of G. Calza on his excavations in Not. d. Scavi, especially 
1920-3, and his articles ‘Gli scavi recenti nell’abitato di Ostia’, Mon. dei Lincei, 26, 
1920, pp. 322 ff., and ‘L’importanza storico-archeologica della resurrezione di Ostia’, 
Atene e Roma, 3, 1922, pp. 229 ff.; ‘L’indagine storica di Ostia’, Bull. Com. 53, 1925, 
pp. 232 ff.; and his brochure, Ostia. Guida storica e monumentale, 2nd ed.; J. Carcopino, 
‘Ostie’, in Les Visions d’ Art, 1929. Cf. Chap. II, note 36. On PuTEo.!, Ch. Dubois, 
Pouzzoles antique (Bibl. des Ec. 98, 1907); G. Spano, ‘La “‘ripa Puteolana”’, Atti d. Acc. de 
Napoli, ii (1928) (publ. 1931). On Aguiteia, E. Majonica, Fithrer durch das Staatsmuseum 
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von Aquileia (K. K. Arch. Inst.) (1911); G. Brusin, Aquileia (1929) ; id. Aquileia Nostra, i 
(1930), pp. 22 ff.; cf. Chap. I, note 16 and Chap. II, note 34. On Gaut and GERMANY, 
C. Jullian, loc. cit.; F. Cumont, Comment la Belgique fut romanisée (2nd ed. 1919); 
H. Dragendorff, Westdeutschland zur Rémerzeit (2nd ed. 1919); F. Koepp, Die Romer in 
Deutschland} (1926); F. Koepp and K. Bluemlein, Bilder aus dem rémisch-germanischen 
Kulturleben? (1926); Germania Romana. Ein Bilderatlas* (1924-6); K. Schumacher, 
Siedelungs- und Kulturgeschichte der Rheinland, vol. ii, Die rémische Periode (1923) ; F. Hert- 
lein, O. Paret, P. Goessler, Die Romer in Wiirttemberg, i-iii (1928-32) ; J. Colin, Les 
Antiquités romaines de la Rhénanie (1927). Three model monographs on the ancient cities 
of Gaul are M. Clerc, Aquae Sextiae. Histoire d’Aix en Provence dans l’antiquité (1915) ; 
L. A. Constans, Arles antique (Bibl. des Ec. 119, 1921), and M. Clerc, Massilia, Histoire 
de Marseille dans l’antiquité, i-ii (1927-9). Some other monographs are less satisfactory, 
for example: B. A. Donnedieu, La Pompéi de Provence (Fréjus, 1927); J. Saintel, Vatson 
dans l’antiquité, i-iii (1926-7). On the interesting ruins of Lugdunum Convenarum (Saint- 
Bertrand de Comminges), in which excavations began in 1913, cf. J. Calmette, Bull. 
Soc. Ant. de France, 1928, pp. 253 ff.; P. Lavedan, R. Lizop, B. Sapéne, Les Fouilles 
de Saint-Bertrand de Comminges (1929) ; id. Rapport sur les fouilles, &c. 1929-30 (1931). On 
the progress of excavation in France in 1915-30, see R. Lantier, Ber. d. r. g. Komm. 20, 
1930, pp. 119 ff. For the cities of the Rhine see E. Sadée, Das rémische Bonn (1925); 
A. Grenier, Quatre villes romaines de Rhénanie (Tréves, Mayence, Bonn, Cologne) (1925); 
D. Krencker, Das rémische Trier (1926); R. Forrer, Strasbourg-Argentorate préhistorique, 
gallo-romain et mérovingien (1927) ; on Castra Vetera, see H. Lehner, Rémische-Germanisch 
Forschungen, iv (1930), and Das Rémerlager Vetera bei Xanten (1926). On Switzerland see 
F. Staehelin, Die Schweiz in rémischer Zeit? (1948; herausgeg. durch die Stiftung von 
Schnyder v. Wartensee). On Britain in general see F. Haverfield, The Romanization of 
Roman Britain (4th ed.1923), and Roman Occupation of Britain (1924), and his monographs 
on various cities of Britain; R. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain (1932). Cf. the annual 
reports on Roman Britain by R. G. Collingwood and M. V. Taylor in FRS (since 
1921). On London, F. Haverfield, 7RS 1, 1911, pp. 141 ff.; Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments. An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in London, vol. iii: Roman London 
(1928); Ziegler, RE xiii, cols. 1396 ff. On Spain, A. Schulten in Pauly—Wissowa, viii, 
cols. 2034 ff.; P. Paris, Promenades archéologiques en Espagne (1914 and 1921); E. S. 
Bouchier, Spain under the Roman Empire (1914); A. Schulten, Hispania (Barcelona, 1921). 
On Arrica, S. Gsell, Les Monuments antiques de l’Algérie (1901); id. Promenades archéolo- 
giques aux environs d’Alger (1927) ; G. Boissier, L’ Afrique romaine’ (1912); A. Schulten, Das 
romische Afrika (1899) ; J. Toutain, Les Cités romaines de la Tunisie (1896) ; E. S. Bouchier, 
Life and Letters in Roman Africa (1913); R. Cagnat, ‘Les Romains dans l’Afrique du 
Nord’, Riv. della Tripolitania, 1, 1924-5, pp. 323 ff.; 2, 1925-6, pp. 75 ff. On some 
groups of ancient cities of Africa, see R. Cagnat, Carthage, Timgad, Tébessa, &c. (1909) ; 
id., Visite d@ quelques villes africaines récemment fouillées (Ann. du Mus. Guimet, Bibl. de 
vulgarisation, 39, 1912). On separate cities: Timgad, E. Boeswillwald, R. Cagnat, 
A. Ballu, Timgad, une cité africaine sous l’Empire Romain (1905); A. Ballu, Guide illustré de 
Timgad, 2nd ed.; Lambaesis, R. Cagnat, ‘L’Asclepieium de Lambése’, Aiti d. Pontif. 
Acc. Rom. di Archeologia (ser. iii), Memorie, i. 1(1923) ; Khamissa and Announa, Gouverne- 
ment général de |’ Algérie. Khamissa, Mdaourouch, Announa. Fouilles exécutées par le Service des 
Monuments Historiques de l’Algérie, vol. i (Khamissa), vol. iii (Announa) (1914-22); 
R. Johannessen, ‘A Roman Town in Africa’, The History Quarterly, 1, 1927, pp. 82 ff.; 
Djemila, R. Cagnat, Mus. Belge, 18, 1923, pp. 113 ff.; A. Ballu, Guide illustré de 
Djemila (1927); Volubilis, L. Chatelain, C.R. Acad. Inser. 1922, pp. 28 ff.; Thugga, 
L. Poinssot, Nouv. arch. d. miss. scient. 13, 1906, pp. 103 ff.; 18, 1910, pp. 83 ff.; 21, 
1916, pp. 1 ff.; 22, 1919, pp. 133 ff.; Bulla Regia, Uchi Majus, Siagu, Sufetula, 
Althiburos, Thuburbo Majus, A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, Notes et Documents publiés par 
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la Direction des Antiquités et Arts (Protectorat Frangais. Gouvernement Tunisien), vols. i, ii, 
iv—vii(1908—22), cf. on Bulla Regia, L. Carton, C.R. Acad. Inscr. 1922, p. 326; Gigthis, 
L. A. Constans, Gigthis. Etudes a’histoire et d’archéologie sur un emporium de la Petite Syrte 
(1916). Cf. the illustrated catalogues of the Museums of Antiquities in Tunisia and 
Algeria—Musées et collections archéologiques de l’Algérie et de la Tunisie: Musée Alaoui 
(2nd ed.), d’Alger (with a supplement by P. Wuilleumier, 1928), de Cherchel (and 
supplement), de Lambése, d’Oran, de Sfax, de Sousse, de Tébessa, de Timgad. 
On Tripour and Cyrene, R. Paribeni, Diz. epigr. ii, pp. 1450 ff.; L. Homo, ‘Les 
Romains en Tripolitaine et en Cyrénaique’, Rev. d. deux mondes, 1914, Mars, pp. 389 ff. ; 
S. Ferri, “Tre anni di lavoro archeologico a Cirene’, Aegyptus, 4, 1923, pp. 163 ff.3 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Kyrene (1928) [It. trans. Bergamo, 1930]; Notiziario 
archeologico del ministero delle colonie, esp. vol. 4 (1927); F. Noack, ‘Archaeologische 
Entdeckungen in Tripolitanien’, Die Antike, 1, 1925, pp. 204 ff.; R. Cagnat, Journ. 
Sav. 1927, pp. 337 ff.; P. Romanelli, Leptis Magna (1925: Africa Italiana, 1, 1926); 
S. Aurigemma, J Mosaici di £liten (1926) ; R. Bartoccini, Le terme di Lepcis Magna (1930) ; 
Africa Italiana, 1-4, 1925-32; R. Bartoccini, Guida di Leptis (1927); id. Guida di Sabratha 
(1927) ;id. Le antichita della Tripolitania (1926). For subsequent discoveries see Rivista della 
Tripolttania, vol. 1, and Africa Italiana (8 vols. 1927-41). On DacmatiA, A. Venturi, E. 
Pais, A. Molmenti, Dalmazia Monumentale (1917); G. Kowalczyk, Denkmailer der Kunst in 
Dalmatien (1910). On Pola, A. Gnirs, Pola. Ein Fiihrer durch die antiken Baudenkméler und 
Sammlungen (1915), cf. Not. d. Scavi,1923, pp. 211 ff. On Salona and Spalato, E. Hébrard 
and J. Zeiller, Spalato, le palais de Dioclétien (1912) ; Forschungen in Salona, vols. i-iii (191'7- 
39) (Oest. Arch. Inst.) ; Recherches a Salone, vols. i-ii (1928-33) (Fondation Rask-@rsted) ; 
N. Vulié in Pauly—Wissowa, Zw. R. ii, col. 2003. PANNONIA. ‘Emona, I. Theil’, 
Jahrb. f. Altertumsk. 7, 1914, pp. 61 ff. ALBANIA. L. M. Ugolini, Albania antica, vols. 1-3 
(1927-42) ; id. L’antica Albania (1929), and the periodical Albania, vols. 1-6, 1925-39; 
C. Patsch, Oest. Fahresh., 23, 1926, p. 210. MAcEDonIA. On Thessalonica, O. Tafrali, 
Topographie deT hessalonique (1913), and T hessalonique des origines au xiv s. (1919) ; Ch. Diehl, 
Salonique (1920), cf. E. Hébrard, ‘Les Travaux, &c., a arc de Galere et a l’église de 
St. Georges de Salonique’, BCH 44, 1920, pp. 5 ff. (with bibliography). GREECE. On 
Athens, W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen? (1931), in Miiller’s Handb. d. kl. Alt. iii. 
2. 2. On Corinth, Corinth, Results of Excavations [vols. i-xv (2) (1932-52) (in progress) ] 
and Byvanck and Lenschau in Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. iv, cols. 991 ff. On Rhodes, 
H. van Gelder, Geschichte der alten Rhodier (1900). (The Italian excavations 
yielded only very few objects of the Roman period: see Clara Rhodos, vols. 1 (1928) 
[-10, 1940].) On Asta Minor, W. M. Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor (1890) ; 
id. The Cities of St. Paul (1907). On the Roman province of Asia, V. Chapot, La Province 
romaine d’Asie (Bibl. de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 150, 1904), and J. Keil and A. von 
Premerstein, ‘Bericht tiber eine Reise in Lydien’, i, ii, iii, in Denkschr. Wien. Akad. 53, 
1908; 54, 1911; and 57, 1914; W. H. Buckler, W. M. Calder, C. W. M. Cox, ‘Asia 
Minor 1924’, JRS 14, 1924, pp. 24ff.; 15, 1925, pp. 141 ff.; 16, 1926, pp. 53 ff; 
17, 1927, pp. 49 ff.; W. M. Calder and others, Monumenta Asiae Muinoris Antiqua, 
vol. i (1928) (in progress). On Miletus, Milet. Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen, &c. 
(1906-28) (Konigl. Mus. zu Berlin). Cf. Th. Wiegand, “Gymnasien, Thermen 
u. Palaestren in Milet’, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1928, pp. 22 ff. On Pergamon, Altertiimer von 
Pergamon, vols. i (1885-1937) (K. Mus. zu Berlin), and the annual reports in Ath. 
Mitth. (The excavations were recommenced by the State Museums of Berlin: Th. 
Wiegand, ‘Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Pergamon’, 1927, Abh. Berl. Akad. 
1928 (3).) On Smyrna, the speeches of Aristides (Or. 17. 19 and 21, Keil); L. 
Boulanger, loc. cit., pp. 384 ff.; W. M. Calder, ‘Smyrna as described by the Orator 
Aristides’, Studies in the History @c. of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire, ed. W. M. 
Ramsay (1906). On Sardis, Buerchner, RE ii A, cols. 2475 ff.; Sardis, Publications of the 
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American Society for the excavation of Sardis, vol. i, &c. (1916-32) ; cf. Th. L. Shear, Amer. 
Journ. Arch. 26, 1922, pp. 405 ff.; 31, 1927, pp. 19 ff. On Pamphylia and Pisidia, Ch. 
Lanckorotisky, G. Niemann and E. Petersen, Les Villes de la Pamphylie et de la Pisidie 
(1890). On Antioch of Pisidia, W. M. Ramsay, ‘Colonia Caesarea (Pisidian Antioch) 
in the Augustan Age’, RS 6, 1916, pp. 83 ff. and D. M. Robinson, Amer. Journ. Arch. 
28, 1924, pp. 435 ff.; cf. W. M. Ramsay, ‘Studies in the Roman province Galatia, 
VI’ and ‘IX’, 7RS 14, 1924, pp. 172 ff., and 16, 1926, pp. 102ff.; D. M. Robinson, 7RS 
15, 1925, pp- 253 ff. and Roman Sculptures from Colonia Caesarea (Pisidian Antioch) (1926). 
On Lycia and Caria, O. Benndorf and G. Niemann, Reisen in Lykien und Karien (1884) ; 
E. Kalinka, Tituli Asiae Minoris, vol. ii: ‘Tituli Lyciae linguis graeca et latina conscripti’, 
[ini (1) (1920-41) (in progress)]; Birchner in Pauly—Wissowa, x, cols. 1943 ff. 
(with bibliography), cf. G. Guidi and A. Maiuri, ‘Viaggio di esplorazione in Caria’, 
Ann. d. R. Sc. arch. di Atene, 4-5, 1924, pp. 345 ff. On Paphlagonia, R. Leonhardt, 
Paphlagonia, Reisen und Forschungen (1915). On Cilicia, Ruge in Pauly—Wissowa, xi, 
cols. 385 ff. (with bibliography). On Phrygia, W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, 2 vols. (1895-7) ; id. The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia (1904). On Galatia, 
Brandis in Pauly—Wissowa, vii, cols. 519 ff. (with bibliography); W. M. Ramsay, 
‘Studies in the Roman province Galatia’, 7RS 16, 1926, pp. 201 ff. On Bithynia, 
Pontus, Armenia, Brandis in Pauly—Wissowa, iii, cols. 507 ff.; F. Cumont, J. G. C. 
Anderson, H. Grégoire, Studia Pontica, 3 vols. (1903-10); M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Pontus, 
Bithynia and the Bosporus’, Ann. Brit. School Athens, 32, 1918, pp 1 ff.; cf. CAH ix, 
pp. 211 ff. On Cyzicus, F. W. Hasluck, Cyzicus (1910). On Byzantium, H. Merle, 
Die Geschichte der Stadte Byzantion und Kalchedon (1916). On Sinope, D. M. Robinson, 
Ancient Sinope (1906). Morsta InFERIoR. On Tomi and Istrus, V. Parvan, ‘Zidul 
Cetatii Tomi’, Analele Academiei Romane, 37, 1915, and id. ‘Histria’, ibid., 38, 
1916. SourH Russia. On Panticapaeum and Olbia, E. H. Minns, Scythians and 
Greeks (1913); M. Rostovtzeff, Jranians and Greeks in S. Russia (1923). On Syria, C. 
Humann and O. Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien (1890) (Kommagene) ; 
H. C. Butler, Publications of an American Arch. Expedition to Syria, 1899-1900, 4 vols. 
(1904-5), and id. Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909, 3 div. (1907-16) ; 
E. Littmann, Die Ruinenstatten und Schriftdenkmdler Syriens (1917); E. S. Bouchier, Syria 
as a Roman Province (1916); R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie antique et 
médiévale (1927); L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde, Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie, 
vol. i-iii (1929-53) (in progress) ; R. Dussaud, P. Deschamps, H. Seyrig, La Syrie antique 
et médiévale (1931) ; M. Rostovtzeff, The Caravan-Cities: Petra and Ferash, Palmyra and Dura 
(1933). On Baalbek, Th. Wiegand, Baalbek, vols. i-iii. (Text und Tafeln, 1921-5), and 
Honigmann in Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. iv, cols. 715 ff. On Palmyra, Prince P. Abamelek- 
Lazarew, Palmyra (Moscow, 1884, in Russian); J. B. Chabot, Choix d’inscriptions 
de Palmyre (1922); A. Gabriel, ‘Recherches archéologiques 4 Palmyre’, Syria, 7, 1927, 
pp: 71 ff. On Damascus, G. Watzinger and K. Wulzinger, Wissenschaftliche Veréffent- 
lichungen des deutsch-tiirkischen Denkmalschutzkommando herausg. von Th. Wiegand, fasc. iv ' 
(1921). On Gerasa, Prince P. Abamelek-Lazarew, Djerash (Moscow, 1885, in Russian) ; 
H. Guthe, ‘Gerasa’, Das Land der Bibel, iii. 1-2, 1919. On Tyre, W. F. F leming, The 
History of Tyre (1915), in Columbia University Oriental Studies, vol. x (superficial), 
On Berytus, L. Cheikho, Beyrouth, Histoire et Monuments (1927). On Seleuceia of Pieria 
(the port of Antioch and an important station of the Syrian fleet), Honigmann, 
Pauly—Wissowa, ii A, cols. 1184 ff.; V. Chapot, ‘Séleucie de Piérie’, Mém. Soc. Ant. de 
France, 1906, pp. 149 ff. Arasra. On Petra and Bostra, R. Briinnow and A. von 
Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, 3 vols. (1904-5); A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, 3 vols. 
(1907); Libbey and Hoskins, The Jordan Valley and Petra (1905); G. Dalman, Petra 
(1908) ; H. Guthe, ‘Die griechisch-rémischen Stadte des Ostjordanlandes’, Das Land 
der Bibel, ii. 5, 1918; W. Bachmann, C. Watzinger, Th. Wiegand, Petra (1921); A. 
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Kennedy, Petra, its History and Monuments (1926); A. Kammerer, Pétra et la Nabatéene 
(1929). Mesopotamia. On Dura, F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos (1926) ; P. V. C. 
Baur, A. Bellinger, M. Rostovtzeff, &c., The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Preliminary 
Report, i [-ix (3) (1952); Final Reports, iv (pt. 1 (1-2)-iv (1)) (1943) ; vi (1949).] For 
Seleuceia on Tigris see M. Streck, ‘Seleucia und Ktesiphon’, Der Alte Orient, 16. 3 
and 4, 1917. For the University of Michigan’s important excavations in the ruins of 
Seleuceia see Preliminary Report upon the Excavations at Tel Umar (1931). On PALESTINE, P. 
Thomsen, Denkmdler Paldstinas aus der Zeit Fesu (1916); id. Paldstina und seine Kultur 
in fiinf Fahrtausenden3 (1931); Die Paldstina-Literatur, i-vi (for years 1895-1939). 


5 On the minor African cities see the bibliography quoted in note 4. On Carnuntum 
and Aquincum, Pauly—Wissowa, articles ‘Aquincum’ and ‘Carnuntum’; Der rémische 
Limes in Oesterreich, vols. 1-12 (1900-14); W. Kubitschek and S. Frankfurter, Fuhrer 
durch Carnuntum® (1923). On Virunum, R. Egger, Fiihrer durch die Antikensammlung 
des Landesmuseums in Klagenfurt (1921). Poetovio, M. Abramié, Poetovio: Fiihrer durch die 
Denkmaler der rémischen Stadt (1925). Nicopolis ad Istrum, W. Dobrusky, Sbornik za nar. 
Umotvorenija, 18, 1906, pp. 704 ff. (in Bulgarian) ; G. Seure, Rev. arch. 1907 (2), pp. 257 ff. ; 
B. Filov, Bull. Soc. Arch. Bulg. 5, 1915, pp. 177-206 (in Bulgarian) ; S. Bobéev, Bull. Inst: 
Arch. Bulg. 5, 1928-9, pp. 50 ff. (in Bulgarian). On Doclea, P. Sticotti, Die rémische 
Stadt Doclea in Montenegro, in Schriften der Balkankommission, vi (1913). On the cities in 
Britain see note 4. On Assos, J. T. Clarke, F. H. Bacon, R. Koldewey, Investigations 
at Assos (Boston, 1902-21). On the Egyptian ‘metropoleis’ in general see P. Jouguet, 
La vie municipale dans l’Egypte romaine (Bibl. des Ec. 104, 1911); id. ‘Les métropoles 
égyptiennes a la fin du m™® siécle’, Rev. ét. gr. 30, 1917, pp. 294 ff.; H. Schmitz, Die 
hellenistisch-rémischen Stadtanlagen in Agypten (1921). On Ptolemais, G. Plaumann, Ptole- 
mais in Oberdgypten (1910). On Hermupolis, G. Méautis, Une métropole égyptienne sous 
Vempire romain, Hermoupolis la Grande (1918). On Antinoupolis, E. Kiihn, Antinoopolis 
(1913), and B. Kiibler, Antinoupolis (1914). On Canopus and on the villages of the 
Fayytim see E. Breccia, Monum. de l’Egypte gréco-romaine, i (1926); P. Viereck, Phila- 
delphia (Morgenland, 16, 1928). On the excavation of Caranis, see pl. XLIv. 


6 R. Cagnat and V. Chapot, Manuel d’archéologie romaine, vols. i, ii (1916-20); H. 
Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman History (1912); The Legacy of Rome (1923), especially 
the chapters on ‘Architecture and Art’ by G. McN. Rushforth and on ‘Building 
and Engineering’ by G. Giovannoni; it is a pity that the book does not contain a chap- 
ter on the Roman cities in general and on town-planning in the Roman Empire. Cf. 
F. Haverfield, Ancient Town-planning (1913); K. M. Swoboda, Rémische und romanische 
Paldste (1919); T. H. Hughes and E. A. G. Lamborn, Towns‘ and Town-planning, 
Ancient and Modern (1923); G. Calza, ‘Teorie estetiche degli antichi sulla costru- 
zione della citta’, Bull. Comm. arch. com. 1922, pp. 127 ff.; N. Cultrera, ‘Archi- 
tettura Ippodamea’, Mem. Acc. Lincei, 27, 1924, pp. 357 ff.; A. von Gercken, Griechische 
Stadtanlagen (1924); P. Lavedan, Histoire de l’ architecture urbaine (1926). The progress of 
archaeological investigation gradually corrects many erroneous ideas about the life 
of ancient cities. Thus, the idea that ancient streets had ‘blind’ fronts is now put out 
of court by the more careful excavations carried out both at Ostia and at Pompeii 
(see, e.g. Not. d. Scavi, 1912, pp. 31 ff, 64 ff., 102 ff.). Another false view concerning the 
darkness of the streets at night was already refuted by the evidence of Libanius and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, which shows that the streets of Antioch were brightly and 
abundantly lit. Cf. H. Lamer, ‘Strassenbeleuchtung im spateren Altertum’, Phil. 
Woch. 1927, p. 1472. Now we learn from some terracottas that Alexandria also had a 
well-organized system of street-lighting, see E. Breccia, ‘Un tipo inedito della coro- 
plastica antica “Il lampinaio” ’, Bull. Soc. arch. Alex. 20, 1924, pp. 239 ff. The Avyvdarac 
are known to us from the service in the Egyptian temples, where the Avyvayia seems 
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to have been a religious festival. On the other hand, G. Spano, Mem. d. Acc. di Napoli, 
1919, pp. 128 ff., has taught us that even in the,case of Pompeii the theory of ‘dark 
streets’ was an exaggeration. With the evidence of the Alexandrian terracottas may 
be compared the well-known addition to one of the electoral posters of Pompeii: 
‘lanternari, tene scalam’. It is, however, possible that the Alexandrian terracottas repre- 
sent not the /ucernarii of the streets of the city, but those of the great sanctuaries: see 
Wilcken, UPZ i, pp. 34 and 49. 

7 On the income of a Greek city see H. Francotte, Les Finances des cités grecques (1909), 
cf. id. Mus. Belge, 11, 1907, pp. 53 ff. The sources of income remained in the Roman 
period the same as they had been in the Hellenistic epoch. A good survey is ae 
in an inscription of Cos of the 1st cent. B.c., SGDI = Syll.3, 1000, 3632 [W. A. L. 
Vreeken, De lege quadam Coorum (Groningen, 1953)], cf. Dittenberger, Syil.3 1262 
(1st cent. A.D., Smyrna). For an earlier period compare the inscription of Telmessus, 
OGIS 55 [= TAM ii. 1]. Cf. also Cicero, ad Att. v. 16. 2, and my Gesch. d. Staatspacht. 
Cf. the fourth edict of Cyrene (Augustus: see Chap. II, note 6). For the period of the 
Roman Empire, see V. Chapot, La province romaine d’Asie, pp. 252 ff., and especially 
I. Levy, ‘La vie municipale de l’Asie Mineure sous les Antonins’, Rev. ét. gr. 8, 1895, 
pp. 203 ff.; 12, 1899, pp. 255 ff; 14, 1901, pp. 350 ff. (for the East), and W. Liebe- 
nam, Stddteverwaltung im rémischen Kaiserreiche (1900), pp. 1 ff.; Abbott and Johnson, 
Munic. Admin., pp. 138 ff. (both for the East and for the West). The question of the 
municipal tax-system under the Roman Empire should be made the object of an 
accurate special study. F. E. Abbott’s thesis (op. cit., p. 138) that ‘the residents of a 
civitas were practically exempt from the payment of municipal taxes’ is undoubtedly 
wrong. We must distinguish carefully between East and West, between Italy and the 
Provinces, and in addition between the different types of cities. In the West the term 
vectigalia (lex Malac., FIRA? 24, ch. lxiii: cf. ep. Vespas. de Saborensibus, FIRA? 74) 
does not necessarily indicate the incomes of public lands only, and in the East we 
have evidence of many different kinds of taxes (including the land-tax). The payments 
made by the cleruchs of Aizani (Abbott and Johnson, op. cit., no. 82 [OGJS 502]) 
can hardly be considered a rent: at Stratonicea (ibid., no. 83 [Syll.3 837]), ra réAn ra 
€x THs xwpas, are certainly some form of land-tax (cf. ibid., no. 104). These and similar 
taxes are levied as much on civitates liberae (for instance Athens: ibid., nos. go-g2 [JG 
ii.2 1100, 1103, 1104]), as on cities paying taxes to the fiscus. In some cases it is diffi- 
cult to decide whether the city collected the tax for itself or for the state. Cf. the well- 
known inscription of Iotape (C/G 4411 = $Paribeni, Mon. Ant. 23, 1914, p. 175; cf. 
Hula, Oest. Fahresh. 5, 1902, p. 204) where the xupiaxoi ¢épor presuppose the existence 
of moAitixol dopo. It is easier to register the cases in which the city gets an income 
deriving from its patrimony. For instance the rules for leasing or selling sacerdotal 
offices are interesting: see L. Robert, BCH 52, 1928, pp. 434 ff. 


8 On the Sydow in the Greek cities see Waszynski, Hermes, 34, 1899, pp. 553 ff; 
A. Wilhelm, Beitrége zur gr. Inschriftenkunde (1909), pp. 229 ff.; G. Cardinali, Rend. 
Lincei, 1908, pp. 158 ff. On the servi publici, see L. Halkin, ‘Les ésclaves publics chez 
les Romains’, Bibl. etc. de l’Univ. de Liége, 1, 1897. 


® Cf. Chap. III, note 27. On the district roads in Italy and in the provinces, see 
O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verwaltungsb., p. 208, note 1, and p. 209, note 3. Cf. the 
inscriptions in Not. d. Scavi, 1915, p. 26; ibid. 1918, p. 140 [= L’An. é. 1919, 64]; 
1921, p. 69 [= L’An. ép. 1922, 86]; and 1929, p. 220 [= L’An. é. 1930, 122] 
(money paid by some possessores agrorum to whom the emperor had given a 
certain sum); cf. CIL ix. 6072, 6075. The inscription in Not. d. Scavi, 1918, p. 140, 
shows how heavy was the cost of land transport in Italy: the benefactor of the city of 
Velitrae is ready to bear the cost of repairing the road, provided that the city furnishes 
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him with money to pay the cost of the transportation of the stones, ‘viam Mactorinam 
longa vetustate resciss(am) pecunia sua restituit acceptis ab r. p. in[ve]ctui silicis 
xum m. n.’ Cf. L. Westermann, ‘On inland transportation and communication in 
Antiquity’, Pol. Sc. Quart. 43, 1928, pp. 364 ff. As regards the food-supply and famines, 
some examples will show how difficult was the problem of the corn-supply, not 
only for the large industrial and commercial cities. First it must be emphasized 
how anxious the cities were to provide cheap and good wheat and bread. In many lists 
of municipal magistrates of the Greek East we find this record: emi (706 Seiva) byveta, 
evernpia, eipyvn, tAodros eyévero (usually only a part of these desirable things, not all 
together). This custom was introduced in the Hellenistic age (see the group of examples 
collected by A. Wilhelm, ’EmriéjpBiov H. Swoboda dargebracht (1927), pp. 343 ff.). We 
have a list of dyopavduo. of Ephesus of the early 3rd cent. A.D.: under several names we 
find interesting information: AyaGju [7¥]x[m], I16(mAws) Lrarcfvos [erpwviaves 6 Kal 
*IovAtaves gpirocéB(acros) warip tepoxypuxos jyopavounoe[y dyv]as Kai edorabds: &¢’ od 
émpd8m 6 dpros (fine white bread) odverdy 15’, dB(oAdv) 8’, 6 5é KiBdpios (coarse bread) 
ovvn (cdr) c’ 6B(oAdv) B”: Kdpos, dyveia, edruxas: Forsch. Eph. iii, pp. 101-2, no. 10, cf. 11, 12, 
13, 15,17, 18: cf. J. Keil, Oest. Fahresh. 23, 1926, Beibl., col. 282 (early 2nd cent. A.D.). 
Notice that not all the dyopavéuo. could boast of «épos and dyveta. Some of them 
(no. 16, cf. Syll.3 839) record that they were so fortunate as to acquire corn from Egypt 
for their city (cf. Chap. VIII, note 21); in other documents we have evidence of 
wealthy citizens who helped their city by their money, especially in time of war (see 
Forsch. Eph. iii, pp. 153 ff., no. 71 and pp. 161 ff., no. 80). Compare also the inscription of 
Nonius Macrinus who helped the city in time of famine and pestilence (ibid., p. 117, 
no. 29). The rapid increase in the price of bread at Ephesus must also be noticed: com- 
parison between the above-mentioned inscriptions and two other Ephesian inscrip- 
tions of the reign of Trajan (Heberdey, Oest. Fahresh. 3, 1900, Beibl., cols. 87 ff.; Keil, 
ibid. 23, 1926, Beibl., col. 282) shows that in the period between Trajan and Caracalla 
prices doubled without any good reason. At Magnesia-on-Maeander the well-known 
Moschion, son of Moschion, was elected ordvzs by the city and lost 5,000 denarii in 
buying corn for it, cai cecrdvnv yevopevov Kal Cyut(w) evra Syvapia revtaxioxiAva (OGIS 485, 
g). At Stratonicea a o:rdévns gave 10,000 denarii of his own to buy corn, BCH 44, 1920, 
p- 93, no. 28; cf. ibid. 11, 1887, p. 32, no. 45 and C/G 2720 (the same rich family). 
At Thasos a rich man granted land and money to the city for the purchase of corn, 
BCH 45, 1921, p. 156, no. 9 [= JG xii, Suppl., p. 156, no. 364]. So at Mantinea, B. 
Laum, Stiftungen, ii. 5 [= IG v. 2. 268] (1st cent. A.D.). On the office of edzoadpyns, 
cf. L. Robert, BCH 52, 1928, p. 414, no. iv. Incidental mentions of famines are frequent 
in our sources (ovroSefat, inopia, sterilitas annonae). Compare, for instance, Philostr. Vita 
Apoll. i. 15 (famines and riots at Aspendus in Pamphylia under Tiberius), the inscrip- 
tions of Corinth, Corinth, viii. 2, nos. 83 and 86, of the Claudian age, and the literary 
texts quoted by West in his commentary to these inscriptions, and some inscrip- 
tions of Panamara, J. Hatzfeld, BCH 51, 1927, p. 97, no. 64 (five years of famine) 
and p. 108, no. 83; cf. A. Wilhelm, Beitr. zur gr. Inschriftenkunde, p. 119; M. N. Tod, 
BSA 23, 1918-19, p. 72 (inscription of Lete). One of the most striking examples 
is the severe famine which raged in Asia Minor in the time of Domitian and which is 
mentioned in the Apocalypse, vi. 6: Kal jxovea ds Pwvnv ev péow Tdv recodpwv Caw 
Aéeyovoav: xoin€ otro Syvapiov, Kal tpets xolvixes xpiOdv Syvapiov' Kal 76 EAaov Kai Tov olvov 
pi) dduxtons. It is very probable that this was the same (or belonged to the same 
series) as that which is recorded in a Latin inscription of Antioch in Pisidia (Galatia). 
See W. M. Ramsay, ‘Studies in the Roman Province Galatia’, FRS 14, 1924, 
pp. 179 ff. no. 6; cf. D. M. Robinson, ibid. 15, 1925, pp. 255 ff. [= L’An. ép. 1925, 126 
(cf. 1926, p. 19)]. Ramsay inclines to believe that the famine was local, but this is an 
insoluble question. Whether local or widespread, the famine was a great calamity, to 
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cope with which exceptional measures were necessary. Famine was raging in the city 
owing to an unusually severe winter (propter hiemis asperitatem). Prices rose enormously. 
The governor, L. Antistius Rusticus, being approached by the city council, ordered a 
requisition of grain which was to be sold ata fixed price to the our@var of the city and to 
them only: ‘omnes qui Ant(iochensis) col(oniae) aut coloni aut incolae sunt, profiteantur 
apud duoviros col(oniae) Antiochensis intra tricensimum diem quam hoc edictum meum 
propositum fuerit quantum quisque et quo loco frumenti habeat et quantum in semen 
aut in cibaria annua familiae suae deducat et reliqui omnis frumenti copiam emptoribus 
[the ovréva] col(oniae) Antiochens(is) faciat’. The price is fixed at one denarius per 
modius, i.e. double the current price before the famine (eight asses). Evidently condi- 
tions of transport rendered impracticable the idea of importing corn from outside into 
this inland city. The only way to improve the situation was to confiscate the grain 
which might be concealed by the landowners; cf. the well-known story of the famine 
at Prusa in the time of Dio, Chap. III, note 27, and that of Aspendos under Tiberius 
(see above). A similar calamity visited Italy in the reign of M. Aurelius. The richest 
part of the peninsula—the Po valley and the northern part of Central Italy—suffered 
most severely. A commission to help the cities of the Transpadana was given to the 
I[vir viarum curandarum C. Arrius Antoninus, ‘qui providentia maximorum impera- 
t(orum) missus, urgentis annonae difficul(i)tates iuvit et consuluit securitati fundatis 
reip(ublicae) opibus’ (CIL v. 1874 [= ILS 1118]). In his capacity of curator viarum he 
certainly imported corn into the city of Concordia; cf. Fronto, Ad amicos, ii. 7 (Naber, p. 
192; Haines, ii, p. 176 [; van den Hout, i, p. 181]). In the case of the city of Ariminuma 
similar part was played by P. Cornelius Felix Italus, iuridicus per Flaminiam et Umbriam: 
‘ob eximiam moderationem et in sterilitate annonae laboriosam erga ipsos fidem et 
industriam ut et civibus annona superesset et vicinis civitatibus subveniretur’ (C/L 
xi. 377). He may have resorted to measures similar to those taken by Rusticus in 
Galatia. About the same time (A.D. 162) another terrible famine visited Asia Minor, 
this time affecting Phrygia, while conditions in Galatia were better; see Kaibel, 793, 
where a landowner flees with his cattle to Galatia to save his life, cf. Ramsay, Studies 
in the Hist. and Art of the Eastern Provinces, p. 128; OGIS 511 (of a later date, about the 
time of the great plague). Another famine raged in Italy about a.p. 175 (CIL xi. 379 = 

ILS 6664; ibid. 5635 = ILS 6640; J. Schwendemann, Der hist. Wert der Vita Marci bei 
den S.H.A. (1923), pp. 38 ff.). A full collection of the evidence about famines in the 
Roman Empire is highly desirable (the topic is not discussed by Abbott and Johnson, 
Municipal Administration). Even in the richest corn-growing provinces, like Africa Procon- 
sularis and Numidia, cases of local famine were frequent, see S. Gsell, .L.Al. i. 2145: ‘ob 
insignem in se amorem et frumenti copiam t[emp]ore inopiae sibi largiter praestitam’ 
(the donor, M. Cornelius Fronto, was certainly a rich landowner in the territory of the 
city and had corn stored in his granaries) ; cf. CIL viii. 1648, 9250, 15497, 25703-4, 
26121 (examples quoted by S. Gseil) and A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, Les Inscriptions d’ Uchi 
Majus, p. 33, no. 13. Thus famine was of frequent occurrence in the cities of Africa, and 
this can be explained only by the difficulties of transport. It is hardly necessary to men- 
tion that not even Egypt was safe from famine: it is sufficient to recall that mentioned 
by Pliny (Paneg. 31), and cf. the edict of Hadrian (see Chap. VIII, note 14), and for the 
ist cent. that of the time of Germanicus. In Macedonia the frequent cases of famine 
were probably due to the heavy burden imposed on the cities of feeding the soldiers 
during the expeditions of Trajan, when troops were constantly being moved from and 
to Europe and Asia through Macedonia: M. Rostovtzeff, Bull. of the Russian Arch. Inst. 
at Constantinople, 4, 1899, pp. 184 ff. (in Russian); cf. Chap. VIII. The grave famine 
suffered in the end cent. a.p. by the municipium Aelium Coela in the Thracian 
Chersonese may be attributed to thesame cause: cf. Forsch. Eph. iii, p. 134, no. 48 = L’An 

ép. 1924, 82, 1, 16: Kal &v rH peylory evdelg rev Tpodav | rnpjoavra per’ exrevelas Seis. 
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It is to be noted that the benefactor of the city was the Roman governor: cf. Chap. VIII, 
note 21. 


10 See the articles quoted in Chap. IV, note 33. It is interesting to note how the 
little city of Teos organized its own library and spent money to have books copied, 
to pay librarians and to restore books: see SEG ii. 584. Unfortunately this inscription 
is in a very bad condition, and cannot be dated with certainty. On of dad rod yupvactov 
or of édnBevkdres in Egypt, see U. Wilcken, Grundztige, p. 144; P. Jouguet, La vie 
municipale, &c., pp. 150 ff.; W. Schubart, Agypien, &c., p. 143; H. I. Bell, Jews and 
Christians, p. 34, ll. 53 ff. (note); B. A. von Groningen, Le gymnasiarque des métropoles de 
V’Egypte romaine (1924), pp. 4 ff. and pp. 38 ff.; E. Bickermann, ‘Beitrage zur antiken 
Urkundengeschichte’, Arch. f. Papyr. 9, pp. 37 ff.; K. F. W. Schmidt, Das griechische 
Gymnasium in Agypten (1926). We must not forget that many cities paid for the services 
of public doctors: see R. Pohl, De Graecorum medicis publicis (1915). In Egypt the papyri 
mention many such doctors: see, for example, P.Oslo, 53 and 54; for Ephesos see 
Chap. IV, note 34. 


™ On the expense of the cities in general, see W. Liebenam, loc. cit., pp. 68 ff. 


12 W. Liebenam, loc. cit., pp. 165 ff.; L. Friedlander—G. Wissowa, Sitieng. Roms, gth— 
toth ed., u, pp. 377 ff.; O. Toller, De spectaculis, cenis, distributionibus in municipiis 
Romanis Occidentis imperatorum aetate exhibitis (1889) ; O. Liermann,‘Analecta epigraphica 
et agonistica’, Diss. phil. Hal. 10, 1899; De Marchi, La Beneficenza di Roma antica (1899) ; 
J.J. Esser, De pauperum cura apud Romanos (Campis, 1902); Miiller, Fugendfiirsorge in der 
romischen Kaiserzeit (1903); B. Laum, Stiftungen in der griechischen und rémischen Antike, 
2 vols. (1914); M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Romische Bleitesserae’, Klio, Beiheft 3, 1905; cf. the 
important inscription from Beneventum of A.D. 231 in Not. d. Scavi, 1913, pp. 311 ff.: 
‘hic primus . . . tesseris sparsis in aurum, argentum, aes, vestem, lentiamen ceteraq(ue) 
populo divisit.’ [L’an. ép. 1914, 164]. 


13 An enumeration of some rich men who were benefactors of cities (without dis- 
crimination of time and place), in W. Liebenam, loc. cit., pp. 165 ff. The increase in the 
number of large benefactors begins in the East with the second half of the ist cent. A.D., 
and reaches its climax in the first half of the gnd cent. This follows from the material 
collected by B. Laum (loc. cit, i, pp. 8 ff.), and can be corroborated by an historical inves- 
tigation of the development of gifts in general. Almost the same may be observed in the 
West. The participation of the intellectual leaders in the movement to assist the cities 
is shown by the biographies of the sophists compiled by Philostratus; see the survey 
given by L. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide, &c., pp. 74 ff., especially the pages on Scope- 
lianus (pp. 83 ff.), Polemon (pp. 87 ff.), and Herodes Atticus (pp. 97 ff.). We have 
met already with such men as Dio of Prusa and Plutarch of Chaeronea; their Italian 
counterpart was Pliny the Younger; see T. Gentile, ‘Le Beneficenze di Plinio Cecilio 
Secondo ai Comensi’, Rend. R. rst. Lombardo, 1881, pp. 458 ff. Note, however, that 
Aristides tries hard to free himself from any municipal or provincial service. On 
Herodes Atticus, cf. P. Graindor, ‘Marbres et textes antiques de l’époque impériale’, 
Rec. de trav., @c., de l’Univ. de Gand, 50, 1912, pp. 81 ff.; “Contribution a l’histoire 
d’Hérode Atticus et de son pére’; id. Un Millionaire antique, Herodes Atticus et sa famille 
(1930) ; Muenscher, Pauly—Wissowa, viii, cols. 921 ff.; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
‘Marcellus von Side’, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1928, pp. 3 ff. ; N. Svensson, ‘Réception solennelle 
d’Hérode Atticus’, BCH 50, 1926, pp. 527 ff.; see especially Suet. Vesp. 13. It is evident 
that the millionaire Hipparchus mentioned by Suetonius (‘Salvium Liberalem in 
defensione divitis rei ausum dicere: quid.ad Caesarem, si Hipparchus sestertium milies 
habet? et ipse laudavit’) was the father of Ti. Claudius Atticus and the grandfather of 
Herodes Atticus, as Graindor has suggested, cf. Philostr. Vit. Soph. 2. 1.2. On Opramoas, 
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R. Heberdey, Opramoas (1897); cf. E. Ritterling, Rh. Mus. 73, 1920, pp. 35 ff.; and 
C. S. Walton, JRS 19, 1929, pp. 54 ff. On C. Julius Eurycles and his family, all 
benefactors of Greek cities, especially of Sparta, see Chap. II, note 17; cf. C. S. Walton, 
loc. cit., pp. 42 ff., and P. Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste (1927), pp. 90 ff. A second 
Opramoas, this time from Phrygia, was M. Ulpius Appuleius Eurycles (about 
A.D. 157): OGIS 504-9 = IGRR iv. 564, 573-6. From Cibyra we have Q. Veranius 
Philagrus, JGRR iv. 914, 915 (1st cent. A.D.). From Ephesus C. Vibius Salutaris 
and his family, R. Heberdey, Forsch. Eph. ii, nos. 27 and 28, cf. 60 and 61-63 (members 
of his family—L. Vibius Lentulus and T. Flavius Montanus?), all of the time of 
Domitian and Trajan; and from the same city P. Vedius Antoninus, ibid. ii, nos. 64 ff. 
and 19. The same type of rich men appears all over the Western provinces, especially 
in Africa, mostly in the 2nd but also partly in the grd cent. 


14 A list of senators of the 2nd and 3rd cent., with an indication of the place of their 
origin, is given by G. Lully, De senatorum Romanorum patria (Rome, 1918). Most of the 
senatorial families are of provincial origin and belong to the upper strata of the aristo- 
cracy of the cities. The measures taken by Trajan and M. Aurelius, which imposed on 
senators the obligation of investing a part of their fortunes in Italian lands (Plin. Ep. 
vi. 19; S.H.A., Marcus Aur. 11. 8, cf. Dig. 1. g. 11), were intended probably at 
once to arrest the steady increase of waste land in Italy and to attach these foreigners 
to Italy by economic ties. See Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii, p. goo, note 1. Mommsen 
thought that the ‘third part’ of Trajan’s ordinance and the ‘fourth part’ of M. Aurelius’ 
refer not to the actual fortunes of the senators, but to the minimum fortune required. 
Cf. M. Gelzer, ‘Die Nobilitat der rémischen Kaiserzeit’, Hermes, 50, 1915, P. 412; 
W. Otto, ibid. 51, 1916, pp. 86 f.; E. Groag, Strena Buliciana (1924), pp. 253 ff. Groag 
shows that in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian there were no more than thirty senators 
who belonged to families which bore the names of families of the ancient nobility. 
It is striking that even these few relics of the past were almost completely excluded 
from the higher military posts. 


15 On the funeral monuments, see the relative sections in R. Cagnat and V. Chapot, 
Manuel, &c., and in H. Stuart Jones, Companion, &c.; cf. on the monument of the two 
Secundinii in Tréves (the so-called ‘Igeler Saule’), F. Drexel, ‘Die Bilder der Igeler 
Saule’, Rom. Mitt. 35, 1922, pp. 83 ff., and H. Dragendorff and E. Kriiger, ‘Das 
Grabmal von Igel’, Rém. Grabmdler des Mosellandes u. der angrenzenden Gebiete, i (1924). 
On the funerary monuments of Neumagen cf. W. von Massow, ‘Die Wiederher- 
stellung des Neumagener Denkmiler’ DAI 42, 1927, Arch. Anz. pp. 182 ff.; Germania 
Romana, vol. iii?; W. von Massow and E. Krueger, Die Grabmdler von Neumagen (1932) 
(Die rém. Denkmdler d. Mosellandes, ii), cf. note 27. Very impressive are the beautiful 
monuments of Aquileia: see the careful restorations (very little known to students of 
classical antiquity) of K. Mayreder, ‘Mitteilungen iiber eine Studienreise nach 
Aquileia’, Zeitschr. des oester. Ingenieur- und Architektenvereines, 1905, no. 19; cf. G. Brusin, | 
Aquileia (1929), pp. 56ff., and p. 251, fig. 290, p. 253, fig. 192, and p. 255, fig. 193. The 
plans and elevations of some of these monuments coincide with those of the monu- 
ments painted on the walls of Roman and Pompeian houses of the 1st cent. A.D., 
see my article ‘Die hellenistisch-rémische Architekturlandschaft’, Rém. Mitt. 26, 1911. 
Compare the gorgeous roads, flanked by majestic monuments, which led to such a 
modest city as Assos in the Roman period, J. T. Clarke, &c., Investigations at Assos 
(1921). On the tomb at Brestovik (near Viminacium) see Vasié and Valtrové, Starinar 
(1906), pp. 128 ff. The collection and study of the most notable mausolea of the various 
provinces would be an attractive and useful contribution to the social and economic 
history of the Roman Empire. One example out of hundreds showing how the rich 
equestrian bourgeoisie was formed from the ranks of the lower strata of the city popula- 
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tion is given by the inscription, S. Gsell, /.L.Al. i. 2195 (Madaurus): ‘hoc est sepultus 
L, Aelius Timminus loco | patiens laborum, frugi, vigilans, sobrius, | qui rem paravit 
haud mediocrem familiae, | domumque tenuem ad equestrem promovit gradum’; 
cf. A. Stein, Der rémische Ritterstand, pp. 107 ff. 


16 T have dealt with this subject in Chap. II, note 18. Conditions did not change in 
the and cent. a.p. To the evidence of Juvenal, collected and explained by Miss Brew- 
ster (see ibid.), add Dio. Chr. Or. 34 (Tars. alt.), 34: xalrou vavdnpetv wev H Saveilew F 
yewpyeiv ovdels dv ixav@s dvvaito mdpepyov avrd movovpevos, modirevecBar 5é emixerpodaw ex 
mepiovaias Kal mdvta éumpoobev rovrou ri0évres, cf. note 27. 


17 On the commerce with Germany and the Scandinavian lands, see H. 
Willers, Neue Untersuchungen iiber die rémische Bronzeindustrie von Capua und von Nieder- 
germanien (1907), p. 45; H. Willers, Numism. Zeitschr. 1899, pp. 329 ff.; K. Regling, 
‘Rémischer Denarfund von Fréndenberg’, Zeitschr. f. Num. 29, 1912, pp. 212 ff.; 
O. Almgren and B. Nerman, Die dltere Eisenzeit Gotlands (1923), ii, pp. 57 ff.; Mattingly, 
Coins of the R.E., pp. xxii and Ixxv ff.; J. Kostrzewski, ‘Capuanisches Bronzegeschirr 
im Norden’, Reallex. d. Vorg. iii, pp. 280 ff., pl. 132; St. Bolin, Fynden av romerska 
mynt 1 det fria Germanien (1926) ; Ber. d.rém.-germ. Kommission (1929), pp. 86 ff.; H. Schaal, 
Vom Tauschhandel zum Welthandel (1931), pp. 182 ff.; and the bibliography of Chap. 
III, note 19 (on the earliest trade-relations with Germany). I am confident that 
Almgren and Nerman are right in assuming that the trade of Gotland with the Danube 
provinces of Rome was carried on through the Goths who had settled in the Dnieper 
region in South Russia; cf. the works quoted in my Jranians and Greeks in South Russia, 
p- 234, note 16, especially T. Arné, Det Stora Svitgod (1917), pp. 16 ff. The trade came 
to an end when the Goths at the beginning of the 3rd cent. began their advance first 
against the kingdom of Bosporus and afterwards against the Roman Empire. The 
finds of coins in the other parts of the Scandinavian lands and in Western Germany 
are of a different character, and testify to commercial relations with Belgium and the 
Rhine. The beautiful treasure of silver and bronze vases of the 1st cent. A.D. recently 
found in Denmark seems to have come in the same way, see K. Friis-Johansen, Hoby- 
Fundet (1922). It is an interesting observation of W. Kubitschek and S. Frankfurter 
that the finds in Carnuntum attest the same commercial relations with the Rhine, while 
the finds in Pannonia in general prove that these regions were entirely dependent 
on Aquileia (W. Kubitschek and S. Frankfurter, Fiihrer durch Carnuntum (6th ed. 
1923), p. 48; cf. H. Dragendorff, Westdeutschland zur Rémerzeit, p. 56). The observation 
is the more striking as Carnuntum in the 1st cent. A.D. (under Nero) was one of the 
étapes of the amber trade of Aquileia with Northern Germany and the Baltic lands, 
K. Regling, loc. cit., p. 215, note 2; H. Dragendorff, loc. cit., p. 57. Cf. note 26 of 
this chapter and Chap. III, note 19. Very important for tracing the routes taken by 
the Gallic commerce in Eastern Europe is the investigation of the distribution of 
enamelled fibulae of Gallic workmanship through Germany, the Danube lands, 
Southern and Central Russia. The Gallic fibulae were first imported and afterwards 
imitated by the Germans. Both the Gallic products and the imitations swept Central 
and Northern Russia. On the Gallic fibulae see my article in Mon. Piot, 26, 1923, p. 66 of 
the reprint; on the German imitations, A. Spizyn, “Objects with the champlevé enamel’, 
Memoirs of the Arch. Soc., Section of Russian and Slavonic Arch. 5 (1), pp. 149 ff., Petro- 
grad (in Russian); A. M. Tallgren, Zur Archdologie Eestis (1922), pp. 120 ff.; id. 
‘L’Orient et l’Occident dans |’Age de fer Finno-Ougrien’, Journal de la Société finlandaise 
d@’arch. 35. 3, 1924; H. Aubin, ‘Der Rheinhandel in rémischer Zeit’, Bonn. Jahrb. 130, 
1925, pp. 28 ff., illustrated very well the gradual extension of the Rhine trade in the 
1st and especially in the 2nd cent. A.p. on the one hand to Britain and on the other to 
the coasts of Germany. It is interesting to note how the Rhine merchants, hampered 
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by the existence of military boundaries in their trade with Germany, achieved their 
aim by transporting their articles along the northern coasts of Germany. 


18 See my Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, pp. 147 ff. and 234 ff. Part of the great 
silk-route which connected the Roman Empire with China, through Southern Russia 
and Parthia, has been discovered, re-traced, and accurately described by Sven 
Hedin and Sir Aurel Stein. It was established during the first period of the Han 
dynasty and lasted almost without interruption to the late Roman Empire. Its con- 
struction and form of defensive works in Chinese Turkestan recall the routes of the 
Roman limes. See the two great works of Sir Aurel Stein, Serindia (1921) and Jnnermost 
Asia (1928), and in particular his article ‘Innermost Asia; its geography as a factor in 
history’, Geogr. Journal, 1925, pp. 377 ff.; and the masterly work of A. Herrmann, 
Lou-Lan (1931) (with complete bibliography). Cf. H. Schaal, Vom Tauschhandel zum 


Welthandel (1931), pp. 149 ff. 


19 How much more regular and extensive the commerce with India was in the 
and cent. as compared with the 1st cent. is shown by the description of the trade 
routes and harbours given by Ptolemy compared with the data of the Periplus Marts 
Erythraei; see M. Chwostow, History of the Eastern trade of Greco-Roman Egypt (Kazan, 
1907, in Russian), pp. 381 ff., especially pp. 392 ff.; E. H. Warmington, The Commerce 
between the Roman Empire and India (1928), pp. 84 ff.; H. Kortenbentel, Der dgyptische Siid- 
und Osthandel in der Politik der Ptoleméer und rémischen Kaiser (1931) ; cf. my article ‘Foreign 
Commerce of Ptolemaic Egypt’, Journ. of Econ. and Business Hist. 3, 1932, pp. 728 ff. The 
changed character of the trade is proved by the comparison of the articles imported 
into the Roman Empire in the early 1st cent. A.D.—as enumerated by the Roman poets 
of this time and by Strabo, Pliny, and the Revelation of St. John—and the catalogue of 
articles exported and imported, given by the Periplus Maris Erythraei, M. Chwostow, loc. 
cit., pp. 86 ff. (import) and pp. 162 ff. (export) ; cf. Chap. III, notes 15-18, and E. H. 
Warmington, op. cit. pt. ii: The Substance of Rome’s Commerce with India, pp. 145 ff.; 
cf. A. Herrmann, Die alten SeidenstraBen zwischen China und Syrien, i (1911); ‘Die alten 
Verkehrswege zwischen Indien und S. China’, Zeitschr. der ges. Erdkunde, 1913, 
pp. 771 ff., and in Pauly—Wissowa, xi, cols. 46 ff.; W. H. Schoff, “The Eastern Iron- 
trade in the Roman Empire’, Journ. of the Amer. Or. Soc. 35, 1915, PPp- 224-39. M. P. 
Charlesworth, Trade-routes and Commerce of the R.E., pp. 68 ff. and note on p. 255, quotes 
some very interesting Tamil poems which speak of wares imported by the ‘Javan’ into 
their land, from Pillai, The Tamils 1,800 Years Ago, Chap. III (inaccessible to me). On the 
trade in dpepara with Somaliland see the important documents of the 2nd cent. B.c. 
published by Wilcken, Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr. 60, 1925, pp. go ff. [= SB 7169]. Probably 
in the Roman period trade of the Red Sea both with Arabia and with Somaliland was 
even better organized than under the Ptolemies. A group of important inscriptions 
found in Southern Egypt and especially at Coptos, gives valuable information on 
the organization of this province; the so-called Tariff of Coptos, to which I refer in’ 
the text, is of particular interest. This inscription [OGIJS 674] has been studied by 
L. Fiesel, ‘Geleitzélle im griech.-rém. Agypten’, Gott. gel. Nachr. 1925, pp. 95 ff. (with 
bibliography) ; and so also has the evidence on the escort-duties which were collected 
in the various villages of the Fayyam (ibid., pp. 57 ff.). Cf. the ostraca collected at 
Coptos by Flinders Petrie and published by J. G. Tait, Greek Ostraca in the Bodleian 
Library (1930); cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Gnomon, 7, 1931, pp. 24 ff. The protection of the 
caravan-trade between Coptos and Berenice was probably achieved by the same 
method as the Nabataeans used at Petra, the Palmyrenes at Palmyra, and later the 
great merchants of Mecca and Taifa (cf. F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, p. xli). 
The Coptos-tariff may be compared with the Palmyra-tariff (OG/S 629; cf. my 
Staatspacht, pp. 405 ff., and ‘Seleucid Babylonia’, Yale Class. Stud. 3, 1932). We know 
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from numerous inscriptions the important part played by Alexandrian and foreign 
tradesmen in the traffic of the Red Sea; the evidence for the active part played by the 
merchants of Palmyra is very intenestinie: As these enjoyed continuous and close rela- 
tions with the ports of Syria and of Phoenicia, and with those of the Red Sea (through 
Petra) , they naturally tried to enlarge the sphere of their activity by investing money 
in overseas trade with India and Africa and by transporting merchandise through the 
Egyptian desert to the Nile and perhaps to Alexandria. It is not surprising to find in 
an inscription of Coptos (A. J. Reinach, Rapport sur les fouilles de Coptos (1911), p. 17 = 
D’An. é. 1912, 171) that some A8piavol Maduvpnvol éumopo. pay honours to an 
owner of a Palmyrene ship, who was their friend: ASpuavdv adyupnvav vavedj}pwv 
*Epv8paixayv. Of a different type is an inscription of the grd cent. a.p. in Greek and 
Palmyrene (CIS ii. 3. 3910) which honours a Palmyrene merchant, probably because 
he had been of some service as cvvoSidpyns to the residents of a Palmyrene fondig. This 
JSondiiq was probably in Mesopotamia, and the honorand had probably successfully 
led a Palmyrene caravan from Mesopotamia to Egypt. The inscription repeats in 
Egypt the formulae and the style of corresponding documents in Palmyra. This active 
participation of Palmyrene merchants in Egyptian trade probably explains why 
Palmyrene soldiers (mounted archers) were used to protect the caravans in their trips 
from Berenice to Coptos (JGRR i. 1169 (A.D. 216), found at Coptos = OGIS 639); cf. 
Monneret de Villard, La Scultura ad Ahnas (1923). Red Sea merchants resident in 
Alexandria are mentioned in a remarkable inscription found at Medamut near 
Thebes [SEG viii. 703]: it is a dedication to the goddess of the temple, erected by Aidia 
*IoiSdpa Kat Aidi[a] | "Odrvpmds patpdva | oroddrar vavxAnpou kai | [Eumo]por "Epvbpaixai 
dua |[... A]aodAwapin | emdpy[w xAdoon]s, ’Odup|mddos xal [IoSdpas] | dudordpwr [ddeAga]. 
If my restoration is correct we have here again the case that the trade of the Red Sea 
was conducted by Egyptian Greeks and not by foreigners (2nd or grd cent. A.D.). 
See P. Jouguet, “‘Dedicace grecque de Médamoud’, Bull. Inst. franc d’ arch. or. 31, 1931, 
pp. 1-29; P. Graindor, ibid., pp. 31 ff.; A. Wilhelm, Anz. Wien. Akad. 1932, pp. 1-3 [= 
SEG viii. 703 = SB 7539]. The restorations of Jouguet and Wilhelm do not convince 
me. According to Graindor, Apollinarius would have been prefect of a private fleet 
of the two women, which seems very unlikely. Wilhelm read the end of the inscription 
thus: [A]zoAAwapiw | erapy[w dxep ri]s "OAvpmddos Kal [’IodHpas] | dudorepwv [owrnpias] | 
avéOnxav [én dyab}]. But why would the two women have repeated their own names 
and omitted that of Apollinarius, who appears with them as a dedicant? Com- 
pare a damaged, and now lost, inscription of Alexandria, JGRR i. 1062, in which there 
is a reference to the mercantile fleet of the Red Sea (line 4: xai edmAoias tod atdAov 
*Ep[v@paix]o[é]) and to a vavxAnpos: also another fragmentary inscription of Coptos 
which mentions a xufepvirns "EpvOpaixcs (reign of Macrianus and Quietus), Arch. f. 
Papyr. 2, p. 450, no. go [= SB 8821]. The most interesting point of the inscription of 
Medamut is the reference to a prefect, probably of the Erythraean fleet. In an article 
published in Arch. f. Papyr. 4, p. 305, I showed that in the late Ptolemaic period (OGIS 
132, cf. P.Ryl. ii. 66; Wilcken, Arch. f. Papyr. 6, p. 372; cf. OGIS 186 (and SB 2264), 
and 190) the African and Indian commerce of the Red Sea was under the control of the 
general governor of Southern Egypt, who had at his disposal soldiers and some men- 
of-war. There was probably no change in the Roman period. The fact that the Romans 
collected certain customs in the ports of the Red Sea (Plin. NH vi. 84) and that Trajan 
built a road from Syria to the Red Sea after the annexation of Arabia (Dessau ILS 
5834 and 58452) compels us to admit that at least from the time of Trajan onwards 
there was a section of the Roman fleet in the Red Sea, a classis Erythraica, commanded 
by a special prefect (cf. the émapyos xAdoons PA. Mvoixis Topdvavijs in the Black Sea, 
Dessau, ILS 8851, and my article in Kiio, 2, 1902, pp. 80 ff., cf. JOSPE i?, pp. 509 ff., 
and the tpijpapxos KAdoons Ilepw6tas, IGRR i. 781 (Domitian)). Since there was a 
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special capitalist contractor, who collected the Vectigal Maris Rubri (Plin. NH vi. 22. 84), 
there must also have been land and sea forces to protect the trade of that sea. Conse- 
quently I believe (the evidence of Eutropius viii. 3 and of Jerome, ad Euseb. Chron. 220 
Olymp., on the construction of a fleet in the Red Sea on the orders of Trajan refers to 
ships of that emperor in the Persian Gulf: there was a Roman fleet in the Red Sea 
before Trajan) that Apollinarius was prefect of the Red Sea fleet (notice that the 
prefect of the fleet of Moesia, P. Aelius Ammonius, is also a Greek, and that under 
Hadrian a Syrian rhetorician named Avitus Heliodorus was prefect of Egypt: see 
A. Stein, Der rim. Ritterstand, pp. 133, 316, and 406). It is of interest that in an inscrip- 
tion of Hiera Sykaminos, JGRR i. 1370, dedicated to Isis and Serapis by one or two 
soldiers or officers of two auxiliary cohorts, the dedicants make a mpooktvn[ pa .4 bmep 
— én]dpyou xAdoons. I incline to believe that these soldiers belonged to a vexillatio sent 
to protect the caravan-routes leading to the ports of the Red Sea, and that this prefect 
was the commander of the classis Erythraica. 


20 Chap. III, notes 15-18. Cf., on the trade of Palmyra, M. Chwostow, op. cit., 
pp. 283 ff.; H. Dessau, ‘Der Steuertarif von Palmyra’, Hermes, 19, 1884, pp. 486 ff. ; 
Th. Mommsen, Rém. Gesch. v, pp. 428 f.; J. B. Chabot, Choix d’inscriptions de Palmyre 
(1922); H. Schaal, Vom Tauschhandel zum Weltandel (1931), pp. 157 ff.; A. Février, Essai 
surl’histoire polit. etéconom. de Palmyre(1931); M. Rostovtzeff,“Les Inscriptions caravaniéres 
de Palmyre’, Mélanges Glotz (1932), ii, pp. 793 ff. ; id. The Caravan-Cities (1932) ; id. “The 
Caravan Gods of Palmyra’, RS 22, 1932, pp. 107 ff. The best general picture of the 
Palmyrene trade is given by Herodian, iv. 10. 4; ta te map’ exelvors dudpeve dpwpara 7 
Oavpaldpeva iddopara (cf. Marc. Dig. 39. 4. 16. 7; vduos reAwvxds of Palmyra, Chap. 
IV, 1) «ai <7a> mapa ‘Pwpators peradrevdpeva 7H Sia tiv Téxvny erawovpeva unKére pods Kal 
oravilovra AavOdavovra re &u’ eumdpwv xopucbycecbar, pds 5€ yijs ovens Kal pds eLovolas Kownv 
kal dxwAvrov dudoréepos Thy dméAavow écecba. Cf. Aristid., eis ‘Paépny (Or. xiv Dind.; xxvi 
Keil), 12: éo8jras 5¢ ad BaBvAwvious Kai rods €x Tis éméxewa BapBdpou Kdapous 7oAv mAeious TE 
kal pGov eloadixvoupévous 7) et ex Natouv 7 Kvévouv Adjval’ 5a xarapa: tv exe? te dépovras. It 
is worthy of note that Palmyra was never in practice a Roman provincial city, not even 
after Hadrian and L. Verus, nor indeed even after Septimius Severus, when it 
received the title of a colony (cf. the Capitol on the coins of Panticapaeum). It 
always had a good deal of autonomy. Like the kingdom of Bosporus, the city with 
her territory was rather a vassal state of the Empire. The Roman state, how- 
ever, included the city of Palmyra in the sphere of its military protection, as it had 
included the Crimea and the territory of the city of Chersonesus. Unfortunately, we 
know very little of the military organization of Palmyra. Probably in the earlier 
Roman period she had her own militia. From the age of Trajan or later, as we learn 
from inscriptions discovered at Palmyra,:the city was occupied by Roman troops, 
detached from the Syrian army. The same happened at Dura after it was occupied by 
Roman troops in the expedition of Lucius Verus (see Excavations at Dura Europos, 
Prelim. Reports, passim). This does not mean that Palmyra may not have had her own 
militia to protect caravans and fight the nomads. In spite of her considerable autonomy 
Palmyra, like the kingdom of Bosporus, was bound to furnish auxiliaries to the Roman 
army. We find military units of Palmyrene origin throughout the Empire (compare 
the shield with a map painted on it, which shows the journey of one of these soldiers 
from Palmyra to the Danubian countries under Severus: F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura- 
Europos, pp. 323 ff., pls. 109 ff., and introd., p. lv). It is probable that the city paid 
tribute to Rome, as is shown by the part played by Roman procurators in the organi- 
zation of the taxation of Palmyra, especially the customs-duties: see my discussion in 
Geschichte der Staatspacht, pp. 405 ff.; O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verwaltungsb. p. go, note 1. 
Itis very likely that the tribute consisted of part of the customs-duties, and was used for 
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the maintenance of the garrisons of the city and of the fortresses in her territory. Similar 
conditions prevailed in Chersonesus in the Crimea under M. Aurelius and Commodus, 
as is proved by the interesting series of documents issued by the city of Chersonesus, 
CIL iii. 13750 = B. Latyshev, JOSPE i?, 404; cf. my article in Bull. of the Arch. Com- 
mission, 60, pp. 63 ff. (in Russian). The soldiers who were stationed in the Crimea 
and had their headquarters at Chersonesus participated in the collection of the réAos 
mopvixdv (vectigal lenocinii) and probably received part of the revenue of this tax, the 
other part being retained by the city. On the trade with Arabia through Bostra and 
Petra and the cities of the East-Jordan land, which were all enormously enriched by 
it after the annexation of Arabia Petraea by Trajan, see H. Guthe, ‘Die griechisch- 
rémischen Stadte des Ostjordanlandes’, Das Land der Bibel, ii. 5, 1918, pp. 36 ff.; cf. 
H. Tiersch, An den Randern des rémischen Reiches, pp. 29 ff.; M. P. Charlesworth, op. 
cit., pp. 53 f.; M. Rostovtzeff, The Caravan-Cities (1932). The extent of Palmyrene trade 
throughout the Empire is shown by the discovery of inscriptions which mention 
Palmyrene merchants everywhere, in Egypt (see note 19 of this chapter), in Rome 
(where the Palmyrene merchants had their own sanctuary outside the city), and in 
Dacia (see F. Cumont, op. cit. pl. tv, and my articles quoted in this note). 


21 See Chap. II, note 29. The best proof of my statement may be found in the 
inscriptions of Lyons. The most influential groups of merchants there were the dealers 
in wine, olive-oil, and lumber, see V. Parvan, Die Nationalitat der Kaufleute im romischen 
Kaiserreiche, p. 44. So in the city of Tréves, see note 27, and in Arles, note 28; M. P. 
Charlesworth, op. cit., pp. 203 ff. On the export of wine from Gaul see Héron de 
Villefosse, ‘Deux armateurs narbonnais,’ &c., Mém. Soc. Ant. de France, 74, 1915, pp. 
153 ff.; L. Cantarelli; Bull. Com. 42, 1915, pp. 41 ff., and 279 ff.; A. Jardé in Darem- 
berg—Saglio, v, pp. 917 and 923; C. Jullian, Hist. de la Gaule, v, pp. 183 ff. On the oil 
trade of Africa see R. Cagnat, ‘L’annone d’Afrique’, Mém. de l’Ac. d. Inscr. 40, 1916, 
Pp. 255 ff. 


22 My conception of the nature of the professional collegia does not coincide with the 
accepted views on this subject as expounded in the classical works of J. Waltzing, 
Etude historique sur les corporations professionnelles, vols. i, ii (1895-6); E. Kornemann in 
Pauly—Wissowa, iv, cols. 391 ff.; E. Groag, Vierteljahresschrift f. Soc. und Wirtschafisg. 2, 
1904, pp. 481 ff., cf. Chap. VIII, note 39; and V. Parvan, loc. cit. lam convinced that 
from the very beginning the corporations of merchants and shipowners who dealt in 
some of the necessities of life, and especially the latter, were recognized by the state 
because they were agents of the state—more or less concessionaires of the Roman 
government. (Callistratus, Dig. 50. 6. 6. 3 ff., is perfectly right in speaking of the cor- 
porations of this kind as organized by the state.) Along with these corporations 
which were recognized by the state there existed both in the East and in the 
West private organizations which were either tolerated or ignored by the state. 
Some of them, especially in the East, were of very ancient origin. The semi-official 
character of the corporations which were recognized by the state is shown by the 
fact that the inscriptions on the amphorae of Monte Testaccio speak of navicularii as 
working for the state under its control, see Héron de Villefosse, ‘Deux armateurs 
narbonnais’, &c., Mém. Soc. Ant. de France, 74, 1915, pp. 153 ff., and ‘La Mosaique des 
Narbonnais a Ostie’, Bull. arch. du Com. des trav. hist. (1918), pp. 245 ff.; L. A. Constans, 
Arles antique, pp. 205 ff., especially p. 210, and mv Gesch. d. Staatspacht, pp. 426 ff., 
and furthermore by the fact that in Egypt the owners of river-boats undoubtedly 
possessed great privileges, since they never sold their boats, but concealed sale under 
the guise of a lease (ps08ompacia): see BGU 1157 (10 B.c.); P. Lond. 1164 (h), iii, 
p. 163 (A.D. 212); P.Oxy. 2136 (A.D. 291): cf. E. de Ruggiero, Bull. d. Ist. di diritto rom. 
20, 1908, pp. 48 ff. The early date of BGU 1157 shows that the privileges granted to 
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the boatmen went back to Ptolemaic times, and that Claudius in granting individual 
privileges to shipowners and merchants (Suet. Clayd. 19) followed a tradition which 
in Egypt had never lapsed. I am not at all convinced by the arguments of Héron de 
Villefosse in Bull. arch. &c., 1918, pp. 270 ff., that G. Calza was wrong in explaining 
the building at Ostia rather as an office of the annona than as a building designed for 
the promotion of their private interests by certain corporations of merchants and ship- 
owners. The building at Ostia did not contain offices for the foreign corporations only: 
it is clear to me that a place was also given to the corporations of Ostia which were 
employed by the annona. It is interesting to observe that only the Western and the 
Northern provinces (Sardinia, Africa, Gaul) indicated their offices by their names; 
the other provinces limited themselves to the representation of the corresponding 
symbols. On the date of the building see G. Calza, l.c., and F. Noack, Die Antike, 2, 
1926, pp. 212 ff. On the interpretation of some abbreviations in the mosaic inscrip- 
tions in different parts of the building see W. Ensslin, Rh. Mus. 77, 1928, pp. 106 ff. 
The inscriptions have been collected by L. Wickert, CJL xiv. 4549. On the statio 
annonae at Rome and its position see M. de Dominicis, ‘La Statio annonae urbis 
Romae’, Bull. Com. 52, 1925, pp- 135 ff. In Rome there were large corn-stores (horrea): 
see P. Romanelli, Diz. epigr., s.v. horrea; cf. R. Paribeni, Optimus Princeps, i, pp. 170 ff. ; 
on the horrea Agrippiana see L. Wickert, Rém. Mitt. 40, 1925, pp. 213 f., ibid. 41, 1926, 
p. 229. On the horrea of the provinces see Chap. VIII, note 21. On the stationes of many 
provincial cities in Rome see L. Cantarelli, Bu!]. Com. 28, 1900, pp. 124 ff.; Cantarelli 
considers them similar to the later ‘fondtigs’. Some of these stations were in the horrea: 
see S. G. Mercati, Atti della Pont. accad. Rom. di arch. 1924-5, pp. 191 ff. =L’ An. ép. 1926, 
16, a sepulchral inscription of a prominent trader in stones in Bithynia (i.e. trade 
in the marble of Synnada): orariwva toywy ev dpiots (horrea) Iletpwravots. On the 
annona militaris see in general A. von Domaszewski, ‘Die annona des Heeres im 
Kriege’, ’EmtvpBiov H. Swoboda, pp. 17 ff. On the annona of Africa see R. Cagnat, 
‘L’Annone d’Afrique’, Mém. d.1’Ac. d. Inscr. 40, 1916, pp. 258 ff.; on that of Egypt, my 
article ‘Frumentum’ in Pauly—Wissowa, vii; cf. P. Sak, ‘La Perception de l’annone 
militaire dans l’Egypte romaine’, Mélanges Ch. Moeller (Rec. de trav. etc. de Univ. de 
Louvain, 40, 1917), and J. Lesquier, L’Armée romaine d’Egypte, pp. 350 ff. On the mer- 
chants and shipowners of Alexandria and their corporations under the Ptolemies, see 
my volume, A Large Estatein Egypt (1922), pp. 35,125, 133 ff.;and myarticle “The Foreign- 
trade of Ptolemaic Egypt’, Journ. of Econ. and Business Hist. 3, 1932, pp. 728 ff.; cf. on 
the corporations of merchants in the Greek part of.the Empire, Stéckle in Pauly— 
Wissowa, Suppl. iv, cols. 157 ff. It is a pity that Stéckle’s quotations of the inscrip- 
tions are utterly antiquated: he never cites, e.g., JGRR. Cf. Chap. VIII, note 39. 


23 Pliny, in a well-known passage of his Panegyric (ch. 29), formulates very clearly 
the policy of the enlightened monarchy as regards the provision of corn for the cities 
and associations of merchants and shipowners. He says: ‘ nonne cernere datur, ut sine 
ullius iniuria omnis usibus nostris annus exuberet? quippe non ut ex hostico raptae 
perituraeque in horreis messes nequiquam quiritantibus sociis auferuntur. deuehunt 
ipsi, quod terra genuit, quod sidus aluit, quod annus tulit, nec novis indictionibus 
pressi ad vetera tributa deficiunt. emit fiscus, quidquid videtur emere. inde copiae, 
inde annona, de qua inter licentem vendentemque conveniat, inde hic satietas nec 
fames usquam.’ Pliny, in thus contrasting the present and the past, is undoubtedly 
thinking of the time of Domitian (see note g of this chapter) and of the first years of 
Trajan. It would have been difficult for him to repeat these words at the time of the 
Dacian and Eastern wars, when Trajan was compelled to adopt some of the expedients 
of Domitian (see Chap. VIII, notes 3 ff.). On the passage of Pliny see R. Paribeni, 
Optimus Princeps, i, pp. 172 ff. 
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24 On roads and trade within the provinces see O. Hirschfeld, ‘Die rémischen 
Meilensteine’, Kl. Schr., pp. 703 ff.; V. Chapot in Daremberg-Saglio, v, pp. 777 ff.; 
cf. E. Miller, Jtineraria Romana (1916), and the severe, learned, and fully justified criti- 
cism of this book by W. Kubitschek, Gott. gel. Anz. 1917, pp. 1 ff.; id. Pauly—Wissowa, ix, 
cols. 2308 ff.; O. Cuntz, Itineraria Romana, i, Itinerarium Antonini Aug. et Burdigalense 
(1929), [-ii, ed. J. Schnetz, Ravennatis Anonymi Cosmographia et Guidonis Geographica 
(1940)]; G. H. Stevenson, ‘Communications and Commerce’, Legacy of Rome (1923), pp. 
141 ff.; cf. Lefebvre des Noéttes, ‘La Voie romaine et la route moderne’, Rev. arch. 
1925 (2), pp. 105 ff.; M. P. Charlesworth, Trade-routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire? 
(1926). There is as yet no special description of the customs (publicum portorii) of the 
Empire. General works on the subject are: O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verwaltungsb.?; 
pp. 76 ff. and R. Cagnat, art. ‘Portorium’ in Daremberg-Saglio, iv, pp. 586 ff. Cf. 
my book, Geschichte der Staatspacht in der rim. Kaiserzeit, Philol. Suppl. ix (1904). After the 
publication of Cagnat’s article new and important epigraphic evidence was discovered. 
For the province of Asia see Forsch. Eph. iii, p. 131, no. 453; J. Keil, Oest. Fahresh. 33, 1926, 
p. 270. On the Danubian provinces see in particular the series of documents con- 
cerning the rights of the city of Histria over the fish-ponds at the mouth of the 
Danube and over the timber of the island of Peuke, and concerning the disputes between 
the city and the contractors of the portorium ripae Thraciae: see V. Parvan, Histria, 4, nos. 
15, 16 (pp. 557 and 560) and H. Dessau, Oest. Fahresh. 23, 1926, Beibl., pp. 346 ff. = SEG 
i. 329. Another group of documents comes from Poetovio, which was for some time 
the headquarters of the administration of the publicum portorti Illyrici: see M. Abramié, 
Fiihrer durch Poetovio, pp. 28 ff. New evidence concerning the customs of Aquileia occurs 
in an inscription of the age of Caracalla found in the harbour of this city. This inscrip- 
tion (G. Brusin, Aquileia, p. 47; id. Roma, 6, 1928, p. 431; A. Calderini, Aquileia 
Romana, Ricerche di storia e di epigrafia (1930), pp. 245 ff.) seems to show (qq probably 
means guinguagesimae) that the tariff of the publicum portorii Illyrici amounted to 2 per 
cent. and not 5 per cent. We learn also that two customs-offices were in the harbour 
of the city. For the province of Africa see ILA 455. For Egypt see L. Fiesel, ‘Geleitzélle 
im griech-rom. Agypten und im germanisch-romanischen Abendland’, Gott. gel. 
Nachr. 1925, pp. 57 ff. Cf. N. Y. Clausen, ‘A Customs-House Registry from Roman 
Egypt’, Aegyptus, 8, 1928, pp. 240ff. In the walls of the sanctuary near the gate of Dura, 
which is dedicated to the Tyche of the city, inscriptions were found attesting a family 
of customs-officials, reA@var, and another family of porters (mvAovupot); the custom- 
duties are sometimes called, as in Egypt, réAos maépras (sic: in Egypt uns). The in- 
scriptions of Dura provide a good illustration of two well-known passages of Philos- 
tratus, in the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, i. 20 (the customs-station on the Euphrates and 
the customs-officers at the gate of Babylon). See my Gesch. d. Staatspacht, pp. 405 ff. 
(77 ff.), and J. Johnson, Excav. at Dura-Europos, Prelim. Rep. ii. pp. 156 ff. Cf. the réAos 
eloaywyfs at Babylon (10 per cent.) re-established by Antimenes in the time of 
Alexander: Ps.-Arist. Oecon. ii. 39; A. Andreades, BCH 53, 1929, p. 7. The most 
interesting district, however, is certainly that of the Danube, Illyricum. I have never 
maintained, as Parvan and Dessau assert, that this district had no regulation before 
Hadrian. In my Staatspacht, p. 394, I said that it cannot have been established in its 
definitive form as it appears in the inscriptions of the 2nd and grd cents. a.p., divided 
into eight or ten sections, before the annexation of Dacia and the reorganization of 
Moesia. No doubt customs existed in Illyricum before this; but we do not know in 
what way the customs-district was organized. Probably it was originally confined to 
what subsequently became the province of Dalmatia, and was then extended to the 
other Danubian provinces, as soon as they were annexed and organized. Two 
inscriptions in particular help towards the solution of the problem of the position 
of the German provinces in regard to frontier-customs. One belongs to an altar 
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dedicated Matribus Aufaniis, and was found in 1928-9 in the Miinster Church of Bonn. 
The dedicant is M. Pompeius Potens conductor XXXX Galliarum et portus Lirensis: H. 
Lehner, ‘Rémische SteindenkmAler von der Bonner Miinsterkirche’, Bonn. Jahrb. 135, 
1930, no. 23, pl. xm, cf. p. 31, and Germania, 16, 1932, pp. 104 ff. The second inscrip- 
tion comes from Viminacium (Dessau, JLS go1g), and was published for the first time 
by N. Vulié, Oest. Zahresh. 8, 1905, Beibl., p. 3: it was erected in honour ofa certain 
M. Antonius M. f. Fabia Fabianus, who was pro(curator) XL Galliarum et portus, item 
argentiarar(um) Pannonicar(um), and also ¢(onductor) portori Illyrict. The two inscriptions 
illustrate the transition from direct to indirect taxation, or, better, the mutual relations 
between contractors of customs and imperial officials (cf. on this Steinwenter, ‘Man- 
ceps’, Pauly-Wissowa, xiv, cols. 987 ff.): it is difficult to draw a line between the pro- 
curators and the contractors (conductores). At the same time the two inscriptions prove 
that the Rhine customs were usually in the hands of the farmer of the guadresima 
Galliarum. The question therefore arises as to the meaning of portus Lirensis. In C. R. 
Acad. Inscr. 1930, pp. 256 ff., I examined the alternatives of the customs of the western 
coast of Italy and of the Rhine customs. On the trade of the British Isles and of Spain 
see L. C. West, Imperial Roman Spain: the Objects of Trade (1929), and Roman Britain; the 
Objects of Trade (1931). 


2s The. correct explanation of the growth of Puteoli at the expense of Ostia was 
given by T. Frank, Economic History*, pp. 305 ff., 411 ff.; Roman History, p. 398. On 
the decay of Puteoli see JG xiv. 830 = JGRR i. 421 = OGIS 595; Ch. Dubois, 
Pouzzoles antique, pp. 83 ff., cf. pp. 79 ff.; K. Lehmann-Hartleben, “Die antiken 
Hafenanlagen des Mittelmeeres’, Klio, Beiheft 14, 1923, pp. 163 ff. On Ostia, ibid., 
pp. 182 ff. On Portus Augusti or Traiani see R. Paribeni, Optimus Princeps, ii, 
pp. 101 ff. The Alexandrian corn-fleet in the time of Nero still put in at Puteoli 
(Seneca, Ep. 77. 1). Later it came to Ostia, as is proved by many inscriptions. The 
importance of Campania and of Puteoli in Nero’s time is shown by the fact that many 
cities of Campania including Puteoli were Neronian colonies, see A. Sogliano, 
‘Colonie Neroniane’, Rend. Lincei, 6, 1897, pp. 3869 ff.; cf. id. Nuova Rivista Storica, 1921, 
PP. 424 ff. 

26 On the character of Roman commerce in Gaul, see C. Jullian, Histoire, v, 
pp. 318 ff.; cf. P. Courteault, RS 11, 1921, pp. 101 ff., and Rev. ét. anc. 24, 1922, 
pp. 236 ff., an inscription of Bordeaux of a.pD. 237, in which a sevir Augustalis of York 
and Lincoln in England thanks the Dea Tutela Boudig(a) for his safe journey from 
England to Bordeaux [= L’An. ép. 1922, 116]. On the wine-trade with Ireland see 
above Chap. III, note 12, and H. Schaal, Vom Tauschhandel zum Welthandel (1931), pp. 
165 ff. On the almost complete emancipation from Italy, see V. Parvan, Die Nationalitat, 
&c., pp. 28 and 33. On the trade of the Alpine regions see H. Aubin, Schmollers Jahrb. 
49, 1925, pp. 418 ff.; F. Staehelin, Die Schweiz in rém. Zeit? (1931), pp. 366-ff. [grd ed. 
(1948), pp. 386 ff.]. On Aquileia and her ever-growing industrial and commercial im-’ 
portance, see the bibliography quoted in Chap. I, note 16. The annexation of Noricum 
and the gradual pacification of the Danube lands, as well as the creation of many large 
fortresses for the legions, raised the importance of Aquileia to a height never before 
reached. The legions were stationed first in Dalmatia (Burnum and Delminium) and 
in Pannonia on the Save, and were transferred later first to the Drave and afterwards to 
the Danube. This meant the creation of a series ofnew and large markets for all the pro- 
ducts of the agriculture and industry of Northern Italy and especially Aquileia. The iron 
and lead mines of Noricum promoted the manufacture ofsteel, iron, and bronze weapons 
and utensils ; itssemi-precious stones and gold stimulated the jewellers of Aquileia to work 
on their own account; the increasing demand for glass-ware induced the city to create 
her own glass factories. I have spoken already of the manufacture of amber articles. 
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Widely spread were the tiles of the well-known Aquileian family of the Barbii, a big 
export house of which we know one important branch in Noricum at Virunum and 
another at Tergeste (see the indexes to CIL, v and iii), The export of wine from 
Aquileia attained also a much greater importance than it had previously had. One 
of the many examples of rich landowners of North Italy who exported their wine and 
oil into the Danube lands is the well-known Calvia Crispinilla (Tac. Hist. i. 73), as is 
shown by the amphorae stamps with her name found at Poetovio and at Tergeste, 
CIL iti. 12010. 2; M. P. Charlesworth, op. cit., p. 236 and note on p. 284. Cf., in addition 
to the bibliography quoted above, R. Schneider, Arch.-ep. Mitth. aus Oest. 9, 1885, 
p. 83; id. Kunstgeschichtliche Characterbilder aus Oesterreich-Ungarn, p. 31; M. Abramié, 
Qest. Fahresh. 12, 1909, Beibl. pp. 54, 96, 101; C. Patsch, Historische Wanderungen im Karst 
und an der Adria, vol. i, Die Herzegowina einst und jetzt (1922), p. 128. While the region and 
the port of Aquileia were the main centres of wine export to the Danube lands, Histria 
and its harbours (Parentium and Pola which form a unit with Tergeste) were the main 
centres for the trade in olive-oil, which was produced in great quantities all over the 
Histrian peninsula on the large estates and on the small farms of this fertile district: 
see A. Gnirs, ‘Forschungen tuber antiken Villenbau in Siidistrien’, Oest. Fahresh. 18, 
1915, Beibl., pp. 101 ff.; 17, 1914, Beibl., pp. 192 ff.; H. Schwalb, ‘Rémische Villa bei 
Pola’, Schriften der Balkankommission, 2, 1902, pp. 9 ff.; J. Weiss in Pauly—Wissowa, ix, 
col. 2113. It is instructive to follow the spread of Italian and Histrian commerce and 
industry throughout Dalmatia and the Danube lands. One of the best indications is 
given by the factory stamps on the oil and wine jars, and on the tiles. See, e.g., the 
history of the jars fabricated by C. Laekanius Bassus first in Vercellae, later in Pola, 
which have been found in masses in Poetovio (Pannonia) and also at Virunum in 
Noricum (A. Gnirs, Oest. Jahresh. 13, 1910-11, Beibl., pp. 95 ff.; cf. the imperial factory 
of jars near Parentium, C/L v. 2. 8112, 1-4). Not less instructive is the history of the 
tiles which were produced in the (at first private and later imperial) factory of Pansa 
(Pansiana), one branch of which was transferred from Italy to a place near Tergeste, 
see C. Patsch, Wiss. Mitt. aus Bosnien, 9 (1904), pp. 278 ff., 280 ff., especially pp. 284 ff. 
There are also interesting data on the commercial relations between Dalmatia and 
Africa, ibid., pp. 298 ff.; cf. the same writer’s Historische Wanderungen im Karst, &c., 1 


(1922), pp. 110 ff. 


27 A good study of the pillar-monuments of the Moselle and of their sculptures is 
given by F. Drexel, ‘Die belgisch-germanischen Pfeilergraber’ and “Die Bilder der 
Igeler Saule’, Rom. Mitt. 35, 1920, pp. 26 ff. and 83 ff. All the sculptures of the 
Moselle type, including those of Arlon and of the Luxembourg, are published by 
E. Espérandieu, Recueil des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la Gaule romaine, vi (1913). 
Cf. H. Dragendorff and E, Kriiger, ‘Das Grabmal von igel’ (Rom. Grabmdler des 
Mosellandes u. der angrenzenden Gebiete, i) (1924); Germania Romana’, iii, cf. W. von 
Massow, JDAI 42, 1927, Arch. Anz. pp. 182 ff. The sculptures of Neumagen, as we 
now see them collected and partially restored in the museum of Tréves, after years of 
work, have been splendidly described and illustrated in the excellent book, Die rom. 
Denkméler des Mosellandes, ii; E. Kriiger and W. von Massow, Die Grabmdler von 
Neumagen (1930). Cf. also A. Schober, ‘Zur Entstehung und Bedeutung der provinzial- 
rém. Kunst’, Oest. Jahresh. 26, 1930, pp. 9 ff. and S. Ferri, Arte romana sul Reno (1931). 
In his appreciation and explanation of the Rhine and Moselle sculptures F’. Drexel is 
wholly mistaken. The leading idea of the graves of the Roman time, on which scenes 
of daily life are reproduced, is not the display by some nouveaux riches of their wealth 
and their power over their fellow men, as Drexel suggests. The main inspiration was 
the Stoic religious and moral ideal, in general influenced by neo-Pythagoreanism, of 
the cultured classes of the Empire: by a model life crowned with success, by the strict 
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fulfilment of their duty, as depicted on the monuments, the owners of them acquired 
the rigft to the final ‘apotheosis’. The same leading idea dictated the choice of the 
reliefs on the wonderful columns of Trajan and M. Aurelius; it also inspired the selec- 
tion of the sculptures and paintings on the funeral monuments of the soldiers and 
officers of the Roman army and of the municipal magistrates, e.g. the set of paintings 
on the walls of the funeral monument of an aedile at Pompeii discovered many years 
ago near the Vesuvian Gate and not yet published; finally, the same idea prevailed 
in all the funeral inscriptions and the elogia of the Roman imperial aristocracy, with 
their minute enumeration of the military and civil offices of the deceased. Both the 
gorgeous monuments of the Moselle magnates and the modest cippi of Gallic artisans, 
with their realistic sculptures representing the daily toil of the departed, are typical 
expressions of a high appreciation of labour, as being not a bitter necessity but a social 
and religious duty—an ideal diametrically opposed to some ideas of the Roman 
aristocracy of the 1st cent. B.c., e.g. Cicero, who regarded trade and industry as occu- 
pations which have a degrading influence on human character and considered leisure 
to be the main goal of human life. Without doubt the ideal of the ‘consecration of 
labour’, which was not new to the Greek world (see T. Zielinski, The Religion of Ancient 
Greece (1918), pp. 27 ff., in Russian; English trans. Religion of Greece (1926), pp. 39 ff), 
corresponded strictly to the Cynic and Stoic ideal of the imperial power, of which I 
have spoken in the fourth chapter, and which was itself a creation of the Stoic and 
Cynic teachings adapted to the aims and methods of the enlightened monarchy. It 
would be easy to corroborate this statement by quotations from the works of the Stoic 
philosophers of the imperial period. On the other hand, the tendency towards realistic 
painting and sculpture is in no way a peculiarity of the Gallic regions and of the Celtic 
nation. The Ionian Greeks (not to speak of the Oriental world), especially in the 
archaic period, liked to reproduce such scenes on different types of the products of 
their art. They transmitted this predilection to the Etruscans and to the Samnites, 
from whom it passed to the Romans, to become one of the leading features of Roman 
art. The Orient, however, in Hellenistic and Roman times did not maintain the 
realistic tradition, but concentrated on other fields of artistic creation. The fact that 
funeral monuments showing scenes of daily life, especially scenes connected with 
economic life—agriculture, commerce, and industry—are one of the outstanding 
features first of Southern and Central Italy and later of the Western branch of Roman 
provincial art, particularly that of Northern Italy and of Gaul (Gummerus in JDAI 
28, 1913, pp. 67 ff.), does not indicate a peculiarity of artistic conception in these 
lands, but reflects the characteristic phenomena of life there, that is, its industrial and 
commercial aspect. The funeral monuments of Northern Italy and Gaul form, there- 
fore, one of our most important sources of information about the economic and social 
life of these parts of the Roman Empire. The choice of episodes of daily and business 
life is, of course, influenced not only by the character of that life but also by the tradi- ; 
tions of funeral art in general. Scenes of travel and of meals are prevalent, having been 
used from time immemorial to symbolize the last journey and the meal of the beati, 
Just as scenes of battle prevail on the stelae of soldiers and officers in accordance with 
the ancient Greek tradition which liked to show the great and victorious battle of the 
divinized hero. The art of the Rhine and Moselle funeral monuments is not at all an 
art of parvenus (Drexel’s expression), but a sound and vigorous attempt to create a 
realistic art on Etruscan and Italian models. On ‘Apotheosis’ and the ideas connected 
with it, see A. Della Seta, Religione ed arte figurata (1912), pp. 175 f.; Mrs. A. Strong, 
Apotheosis and After Life (1915), pp. 174 ff., and the masterly sketches of F. Cumont, 
After Life in Roman Paganism (1922). 

A proof that Tréves was also a centre for clothes-making is provided by a badly 
damaged inscription of the main altar of the temple of Mercury found in the valley 
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of the Altbach in the ‘sacred’ district of Tréves: mi{les clas]sis Germanice 
(Do|mitianae p. f.) neg[otiator cervesa]rius artis offec{ture exvoto pro]meritis posuit 
(S. Loeschke, Die Exforschung des Tempelbezirkes im Altbachtale zu Trier (1928), p. 22) [= 
LD’ An. ép. 1928, 183]. The interpretation of the inscription is doubtful: but, whether this 
marine had his private business while he was still in service, or whether he took it up only 
when he was a veteran, and whether negotiator cervesarius means simply a beer-dealer, and 
not also a dealer in some colouring-matter (the colour of beer?), one thing is clear: the 
man was closely connected with the corporation of offectores (dyers), and was probably 
a member of it himself. If he is to be considered the beer-dealer of the corporation, 
we should infer that the corporation had a compact organization and many members 
who probably lived near each other in a special quarter of the city: see my article, 
C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1930, pp. 250ff. A second Tréves, on a smaller scale, was the capital of 
Raetia, Augusta Vindelicorum, the modern Augsburg (see Chap. VI, note 55). The 
Maximilian Museum there gives a full picture of the development of the ancient city 
which is in many ways similar to that of Tréves. The first colonizers were people of 
modest means; their funerary monuments are simple stelae and altars. The wealth 
of some families, who still played an active part in military service, grew: the altars 
and stelae became larger, the ornamental sculpture richer, with statues, portraits, anid 
mythological scenes predominating. The climax is reached with the large and sump- 
tuous tombs with pilasters similar to those at Tréves, on which the whole economic 
life of the family is represented. Here too the prevailing element is banking and trade: 
next come the making of clothes and trade in wine and beer. Is it pure chance that 
Augusta became the city of the Fugger family? Conditions in the German Rhineland 
are even more modest; but the psychology of the Roman and Celtic bourgeoisie is the 
same. Compare, for instance, the famous tombstone of Blusso, the wealthy shipowner, 
who is there, proud of himself, with wife and children, in a half-national dress, holding 
ostentatiously his purse. Another such, if we are to believe Koerber (Mainz. Zettschr. 
3, 1908, p. 3, fig. 4), has a heap of coins on his lap. No less typical are the ‘brother’ of 
Blusso, the man of Weisenau, and his beautiful, haughty, wife, as they appear on their 
funerary monument: see Mainz. Zeitschr. 22, 1927, pp. 41 ff., and pl. 1: cf. G. Behrens, 
‘Fibel-Darstellungen auf rémischen Grabsteinen’, ibid., pp. 51 ff., who also reproduces 
(p. 55, fig. 8) the monument of Blusso and others of the same kind, and studies the 
dresses, and more especially the fibulae and round German medallions, represented on 
them (cf. Drexel, Das Schwab’sche Museum (1927), fasc. 2, p. 39, fig. iv). At Cologne, of 
course, the conditions of life were less restricted and the bourgeoisie wealthier: see 
Chap. VI, note 43. 


28 On Arelateand Narbo and their bourgeoisie, see the articles of Héron de Villefosse 
and the book of L. A. Constans quoted in note 22. 


29 See note 25. 


30 A good survey of the inter-provincial and foreign trade of Egypt has been given 
by Louis C. West, ‘Phases of Commercial Life in Roman Egypt’, 7RS 7, 1917, pp. 45 ff. 
It is to be regretted that this study is only a fragment. It gives only a list of the articles 
which were exported from Egypt to foreign lands, and this list is itself less complete 
than that of Chwostow. There is also no list of objects exported from Egypt to the 
other provinces of the Empire. Cf. M. P. Charlesworth, op. cit., pp. 16 ff. On the 
roads of the Egyptian desert see G. W. Murray, “The Roman Roads and Stations in the 
Eastern Desert of Egypt’, JEA 11, 1925, pp. 138 ff. 

31 V. Parvan, op. cit., pp. 79 ff. The classical example of a shrewd and successful 


Oriental merchant is Flavius Zeuxis of Hierapolis in Phrygia. He sailed to Rome from 
Asia Minor seventy-two times, Dittenberger, Syll.3 1229. Less well known is another 
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sea merchant and navicularius Flavius Longinus of Dyrrhachium. In his inscription 
adorned with a picture of a sailing-boat he says:,¢ya 8€] oAAd weperAcd[oas xe] modes 
etovaeles | [ba] nperjoas (C. Praschniker and A. Schober, ‘Archaologische Forschun- 
gen in Albanien’, Schriften der Balkankommission, 8, 1919, P. 45; MOS. 57 and 574, 
ll. 9 ff.) [= SEG ii. 384]. His Greek is poor and he was certainly not an educated man, 
but he was rich and influential, as is shown by his remark on his services to his city in 
the capacity of magistrate. Another rich shipowner was L. Erastus of Ephesus, who 
repeatedly lent his services to the Roman governors of Asia, and twice carried the 
Emperor Hadrian to and from Ephesus in his own ship, Syll.3 838 (a.p. 129). Aninscrip- 
tion from Aedepsus (JG xii. 9. 1240; cf. Preuner, JDAI 40, 1925, pp- 39 ff.) is amusing. 
It refers to a vavxAnpos of Nicomedia, who died as a xuBepvirns (or does he mean that 
he is sailing to the other world?). He says of himself (cf. pl. vii, 2): Avoyevcavds 
Nexoundeds — — — 7odAdd rrepurdedoas mpdrepov vavednpdy elra 76 viv KuBepvav, K.7.A., 
and adds the advice: {av xr& xp&. A fine testimony to the lively maritime commerce of 
the imperial period is furnished by the inscriptions on the rocks of a little harbour in 
the region of the Acroceraunian mountains in Macedonia, where sailors saved by the 
Dioscuri recorded their thanks in scores of inscriptions both in Greek and in Latin, 
CIG 1824-7; CIL iii. 582-4; Heuzey and Daumet, Mission archéologique en Macédoine, 
p. 407; C. Patsch, ‘Das Sandschak Berat in Albanien’, in Schr. d. Balkankomm. 3, 1904, 


pp. 91 ff. 

32 On the éfatisation of internal commerce in Egypt under the Ptolemies see my 
Large Estate in Egypt, pp. 117 ff. For the Roman period there are some remarks in 
Wilcken, Grundziige, pp. 262 ff., and W. Schubart, Einfiihrung, p. 430; cf. E. Schén- 
bauer, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 46, 1926, pp. 199 ff. On the commerce in textiles and in 
paper, see my review of M. Chwostow’s Studies in the Organization of Industry and Com- 
merce in Greco-Roman Egypt, 1, The Textile Industry (Kazan, 1914), in Journ. of the Min. 
of Educ. of Russia, 53, 1914, no. 10, pp. 362 ff. (in Russian). A revival of étatisation began 
in the time of Septimius Severus, as is shown by his creation of a special branch of 
the ratio patrimonii—the ‘Anabolicum’. A certain part of the produce of the most 
important industries of Egypt (glass, papyrus, linen, hemp) was levied from the pro- 
ducers by the state and exported en bloc to Rome and partly to Gaul, probably for the 
use of the Rhine army. Thus a large part of the export trade was monopolized by the 
state, and these conditions affected also the organization of commerce within the 
province. I must add that I still consider it likely that the anabolicum or the anabolica 
(dvaBoAuxd) are already mentioned in the edict of Tib. Iul. Alex., though many have 
doubted this: see now also W. Graf Uxkull-Gyllenband, Arch. f. Papyr. 9, p. 200. How- 
ever, no monopoly was introduced even by the emperors of the grd cent. See my 
articles in Rom. Mitt. 11, 1896, pp. 317 ff.; in Woch. kl. Phil. 1900, p. 115; my Catalogue 
des plombs de la Bibl. Nationale, p. 10; F. Zucker, Philol. 70, 1911, pp. 79 ff.; Axel W. 
Persson, Staat und Manufaktur im romischen Reiche (Lund, 1923), p. 35. The inscriptions 
on lead seals are also in C/L xiii. 3. 2, no. 10029, 43; cf. Chap. IX, note 60. 


33 P. Girard, Manuel élémentaire du droit romain® (1918), pp. iii-iv, titre i, Ch. II, 33 
E. Cuq, Manuel d’ institutions romaines (1917), pp. 493 ff.; W. W. Buckland, A Text-book 
of Roman Law from Augustus to Justinian (1921), p. 504 (without quotation of modern 
works on the subject); Manigk, Pauly—Wissowa, iii, A, cols. 772 ff., s.v. ‘societas’. 

4 The inscriptions of the merchants of Palmyra may be found in OGIS 632, 633, 
638, 646; IGRR iii. 1050-2, cf. 1538; CIS iii. 2; M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Les inscriptions 
caravaniéres de Palmyre’, Mél. G. Glotz, ii (1932), pp. 793 ff. It is not impossible 
that the same Babylonian and Persian traditions persisted in Asia Minor, see JGRR 
iv. 796 (Apamea in Phrygia): ‘Hovxyw éunopidpyn . . . orovSacdvrwy Ke rev ouppiwrdy 
xé AB’ é\Awy. Apropas of the Palmyrene merchants, we should bear in mind what a 
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peculiar system the caravan-trade is and what a marvel of organization a caravan 
represents, see P. Havelin, Essai historique sur le droit des marchés et des foires (1897), 
pp. 49 ff., esp. p. 50: ‘La caravane forme un groupement distinct des groupements 
qu’elle traverse; elle constitue un organisme social complet; elle a en elle tous 
les éléments de défense, d’administration, d’autorité, de justice, qui constituent le 
marché et la ville. . . . Les difficultés qui peuvent surgir parmi les voyageurs sont 
tranchés par-devant le chef ou par-devant un tribunal particulier,’ and P. H. Lam- 
mens, ‘La Mecque 4 la veille de l’hégire’, Mél. Univ. St. Joseph de Beyrouth, 9, 1924, 
pp. 304 ff. (excellent description of the organization of caravan-trade and of the life 
of a caravan-city). Such a peculiar social and economic body certainly established 
special laws and a special organization in the places which were its headquarters and 
formed the starting-points of its journeys. To Italy and Greece the caravan system 
was wholly alien, and therefore neither Greek nur Roman law says anything about it. 
It is interesting to see that the Syrian merchants who settled in Dacia under Trajan 
also appear organized in associations: see Chap. VI, note 83. The parchments and 
papyri from Dura give an idea of the Greco-Babylonian law prevalent in the cities of 
Mesopotamia in the Greek and Parthian periods: see F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura- 
Europos, pp. 282 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff and C. B. Welles, ‘A Parchment Contract of Loan 
from Dura-Europos on the Euphrates’, Yale Class. Stud. 2, 1931, pp. 3 ff.; Excav. at 
Dura-Europos, Prelim. Rep. ii (1931), pp. 201 ff.; P. Koschaker, ‘Uber einige griechische 
Rechtsurkunden aus den éstlichen Randgebieten des Hellenismus’, Abh. d. sachs. Ges. 


42 (1), 1931. 


35 The great importance of commerce by sea is shown by the enormous sums which 
the emperors and the cities spent on the improvement of the old ports and the creation 
of new ones, with all the novel devices introduced by the perfected engineering tech- 
nique of the Hellenistic period. The greatest activity in this field was displayed by 
Trajan: see R. Paribeni, Optimus Princeps, ii, pp. 101 ff. On the works of the port of 
Ephesus see Forsch. Eph. ii, pp. 174ff., no. 61, If, 14; ili, pp. 149, no. 66, 14ff.; 71, 11 ff. 
Note also that hundreds of lighthouses were built on the most important points of the 
Mediterranean shores. On the harbours, see K. Lehmann-Hartleben, ‘Die antiken 
Hafenanlagen des Mittelmeeres’, Klio, Beiheft 14, 1923. On the lighthouses, R. Hennig, 
Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Schiffahrt (1927), ch. vii, with bibliography, which how- 
ever does not quote the work of H. Thiersch, ‘Griechische Leuchtfeuer’, 7DAI, 30, 1915, 
pp. 213 ff., and also in Arch. Anz. 1915, p. 52. Hennig has not convinced me that the 
invention of lighthouses is something we owe to the Romans; but he is correct in main- 
taining that the systematic building of lighthouses for the benefit of navigators was an 
innovation of the 1st cent. A.D. On navigation in general see the work of Hennig 
already quoted, and A. Koster, Das Antike Seewesen (1923); a complete and exhaustive 
treatment of the subject by Koster is expected [see A. Késter, ‘Studien zur Geschichte 
des antiken Seewesens’, Klio, Beiheft 32, 1934]. To realize the great development of 
river commerce, note the detailed differentiation of the various types of river-boats 
and river-ships in the well-known mosaic of Althiburos in Africa (P. Gauckler, ‘Un 
catalogue de la batellerie gréco-romaine’, Mon. Piot, 12, 1905, pp. 113 ff., cf. ABmann, 
FDAI 21, 1906, pp. 107 ff.; H. Dessau, ILS 9456; Inv. d. mos. no. 576). It is very probable 
that the pictures of this mosaic (reproduced on our pl. xxrx) were taken from an 
illustrated catalogue of ships, of which remains still exist in the works of A. Gellius, 
Nonius, and Isidorus of Seville. In the same way the mosaics which represent 
Orpheus charming the animals, the upper part of the famous mosaic of Palestrina, 
and of some paintings in a tomb of the Hellenistic period at Marissa in Pales- 
tine (J. P. Peters and H. Thiersch, Painted Tombs in the Necropolis of Marissa (1905), 
pls. vi—xv), were all influenced by illustrated treatises on zoology ; and the fish mosaics 
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all over the Greco-Roman world drew the figures of the fishes from illustrated treatises 
of ichthyology. The fact that in the mosaic of Althiburos there are no special names of 
Egyptian boats but many names of Celtic and Italian boats shows that the ship- 
catalogue had been compiled in Italy from a Hellenistic, not an Alexandrian, source, 
by a man who knew both Italy and Gaul. I should suggest a man like Verrius Flaccus 
rather than Varro. On the river-trade of Mesopotamia, Egypt, Gaul, and Germany 
see H. Schaal, ‘Flu@schiffahrt und FluBhandel im Altertum’, Festschr. zur 400 Jahrfeier 
des alt. Gymn. zu Bremen (1928), pp. 370 ff.; on that of Egypt see M. Merzagora, ‘La 
Navigazione in Egitto nell’ eta greco-romana’, Aegyptus, 10, 1930, pp- 105 ff. ; of Gaul, 
C. Jullian, Histoire, v, pp. 161 ff., and L. Bonnard, La navigation intérieure de la Gaule 
a l’époque romaine (1913). Navigation on Celtic lakes (e.g. that of Geneva) is mentioned 
in the inscription of a certain Q.. Decius Alpinus, honoured by the nautae lacus Lemanni, 
Rev. ét. anc. 28, 1926, p. 43 [= L’An. ép. 1926, 2]. On the importance of the Rhine trade 
for the economic history of Gaul and Germany see H. Aubin, ‘Der Rheinland in rém. 
Zeit’, Bonn. Jahrb. 130, 1925, pp. 1 ff. A brief synthesis of our information on the 
Rhine traffic is given by Joh. Ledroit, ‘Die rém. Schiffahrt im Stromgebiet des Rheins’, 
Kulturgesch. Wegweiser durch das rém.-germ. Kentral-Museum, 12, 1930. 


36 A good survey of the importance of industry in the economic life of the early 
Empire, especially for the end of the 1st cent. and the first half of the 2nd cent. A.p., 
based on a careful collection of evidence from the novelists and poets of this time 
(especially Petronius, Martial, and Juvenal) is given by Miss E. H. Brewster, Roman 
Craftsmen and Tradesmen of the Early Roman Empire (1917), pp. 94 ff. The author is right 
in assigning a large part in economic and social life to industry and commerce (I 
should say ‘to commerce and industry’). But the levelling policy of the emperors had 
nothing to do with the growing importance of the bourgeois class. It was the result of 
the existence of the Roman World-Empire and of the reign of peace which had lasted 
about two centuries: note in this connexion that the well-known statement of Pliny 
about papyrus-production in Babylonia, that is, in the Parthian Kingdom (NH xiii. 
II, 73), was confirmed by the discovery of papyri at Dura. 


37 C, Jullian, Histoire, v, pp. 216 ff.; on pottery, pp. 264 ff.; on glass, pp. 290 ff.; on 
metals, pp. 300 ff., with a complete up-to-date bibliography; cf. also R. Lantier, La 
verrerie, ‘Musée des Art. Nat.’ (1929). One of our most important sources of information 
is the innumerable funeral monuments of Gaul, which reproduce the portraits of the 
deceased and of the members of their families, with the attributes of their craft, and 
very often a genre scene showing the deceased in his workshop (see our plates xxv, 
xxix, and xxxvi). The characteristics of the economic life of Gaul are illustrated by 
a comparison of these bas-reliefs, as collécted by E. Espérandieu, with the funeral 
monuments of the Rhine and the Moselle (see note 27). The Moselle and Rhine lands 
were centres of a lively commerce en gros; the cities of Gaul were centres of a prosperous 
industry, which worked both for the local market and for export. The scenes on the 
tombstones may suggest that the industrial work was done mostly in small shops by 
artisans, but the facts that the reliefs were modelled on existing patterns borrowed 
from Italy, and that they repeated everywhere the sa-ne types, prevent us from laying 
too much stress on this point. The character of the scene represented on the funeral 
stelae indicates the craft of the deceased in general, and does not necessarily imply that 
he was an artisan rather than an owner of a large workshop or of many workshops. 
We know, moreover, that the centres of pottery production in Gaul show the charac- 
teristic features of a large industrial settlement organized on capitalistic lines (note 39). 
It is noteworthy that, while scenes of industrial life form the outstanding feature of the 
Gallic tombstones, they are much less common in the Danube lands and in Spain, and 
never appear in Africa or Britain. Evidently this proves the leading part played by 
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Gaul and Northern Italy in the industrial life of the Roman Empire, and testifies toa 
much slower development of industry in the other provinces of the West. In the East 
the fashion of representing the craft of the deceased on his tombstone never took firm 
root, and this reflects the difference in the conceptions of labour and in its organiza- 
tion, cf. note 44. 


38 On the history of the African lamp-making industry, see the excellent article 
of L. Carton, ‘Les fabriques de lampes dans l’ancienne Afrique’, Bull. de la Soc. de 
Géogr. et d’Archéologie de la province d’Oran, 36 (144), 1916, cf. id. ‘L’art indigéne 
sur les lampes de la colonia Thuburnica’, Mém- Soc. Ant. de France, 1913, pp. 141 ff. 
The same story is repeated in Gaul, see S. Loeschke, Lampen aus Vindonissa (1919); cf. 
F. Fremersdorf, Rémische Bildlampen (1922). On the factory of bas-relief vases, see 
A. Merlin, ‘Note sur des vases 4 figures provenant de la fabrique romaine d’E] Aouja’, 
Bull. arch. du Com. des trav. hist. 1920, pp. 21 ff.; cf. our plate Lx. It would be easy to 
follow the same movement of emancipation both in Britain and in Belgium and Ger- 
many, as has been done by F. Haverfield, F. Cumont, H. Dragendorff, and F. Koepp; 
see the books quoted in note 4. 


39 T. Frank, ‘Some Economic Data from CIL., vol. xv’, Class. Phil. 13, 1918, 
Ppp. 155 ff., repeated both in his Economic History and in his History of Rome; H. Gum- 
merus in Pauly—Wissowa, ix, cols. 1483 ff. Cf. note 36. A very important source of 
information for the organization of big industrial concerns in Gaul is the graffiti of La 
Graufesenque, Aveyron (accounts of the pottery delivered by the individual work- 
men), Abbé F. Hermet, Les Graffites de la Graufesenque prés Millau, Aveyron (1923) ; A. Oxé, 
Bonn. Jahrb. 130, 1925, pp. 38 ff. (the best study of these documents) ; A. Nicolai, Les 
Officines des pottiers gallo-romaines et les graffites de la Graufesenque (1927). For similar 
accounts a: Arezzo, Hurta, Montans, Blickweiler (cf. Loth, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1924, 
pp. 67ff.), and Rheinzabern, see A. Oxé, l.c., pp. 51 ff.; cf. the accounts at Montenach 
on the Moselle (ii. a.p.), Rev. ét. anc. 29, 1927, pp. 205 ff. The most interesting items 
from the economic point of view in the accounts at La Graufesenque are the large 
quantity of different types of vessels, and the large scale production on big factories. 
The names of the potters suggest that the account is to be dated to the middle of the 
Ist cent. A.D. (between 40 and 55) (Oxé). The history of the terra sigillata of Gaul and 
Germany is also (cf. Chap. III, note 13) the best-known example of the gradual trans- 
ference of the centres of production towards the markets of consumption. While at the 
beginning of the 1st cent. a.pD. the centre of production was in Southern France, 
towards the end of that century there is a movement northwards and eastwards: the 
first region to be affected is the basin of the Allier in Central Gaul, then, in the 
Flavian period, Eastern Gaul and Raetia, still later, about a.p. go, Alsace, and 
finally, in the gnd cent. A.p., Rheinzabern on the Rhine and Tréves, See H. Aubin, 
Bonn. Jahrb. 130, 1925, pp. 21 ff., and the map to p. 10; on the diffusion of the terra- 
cottas of Cologne see ibid. p. 25. 


40 On the villa of Chiragan in Gaul, see L. Joulin, “Les établissements gallo- 
romains de la plaine de Martres Tolosanes’, in Mém. prés. a l’Acad. 11, 1902, pp. 287, 
367, pl. 1, nos. 63-72; H. Gummerus in Pauly—Wissowa, ix, col. 1461; G. Lafaye in 
Daremberg-Saglio, ix, p. 888. The villa of Darenth in Britain: G. Payne, “The Roman 
Villa at Darenth’, Arch. Cantiana, 22, 1897, pp. 49 ff. The villa of Chedworth: G. E. 
Fox, ‘The Roman Villa at Chedworth, Gloucestershire’, Arch. Journ. 44, 1887, 
pp. 322 ff.; cf. his ‘Notes on some probable Traces of Roman Fulling in Britain’, 
Archaeologia, 59, 2, 1905, pp. 207 ff. I accept Fox’s conclusions and cannot believe that 
the large rooms of the villa were a laundry or a fullery for the use of a big villa, see 
F. Haverfield, Trans. Bristol and Gloucestershire Arch. Soc. 41, 1918-19, p. 161. Cf. the 
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interesting villa, with some industrial buildings (peculiar T-shaped kilns) inside the 
walls of a large courtyard, inthe Hambleden Valley;Bucks., see A.H. Cocks, Archaeologia, 
71, 1921, pp. 142ff. For other villas see the reports of Collingwood and Miss Taylor in 
FRS from 1921 onwards. It is very likely that the famous Batavian and Frisian cloths, 
which were widely distributed throughout the Roman Empire, were produced on the 
large estates of the Batavian and Frisian landowners, see G. Girke, Mannus Bibliothek, 24, 
1922, p. 11. Assuming that the management of a fullery required no particular techni- 
cal skill and that cheap labour was available, especially in winter time, it is easy to 
understand why the rich landowners preferred to manufacture the wool produced by 
their estates and that which they purchased from shepherds in the vicinity rather than 
sell the raw material to the merchants of the city. The same observation applies to 
pottery. Potteries were found in some Belgian villas, e.g. in the Ville des Bois de la 
Louvriére in Hennegau, Bulletin des Musées royaux du Cinquantenaire, 4, 1904-5, pp. 57 ff. 
and 6, 1906-7, pp. 45 ff.; Baron De Loé, Notions d’archéologie préhistorique belgo-romaine 
et franque (n.d.), p. 201, and in the villa at Hoste (Basse Wavre), of which the Musée 
du Cinquantenaire has a good map in relief. Some maps of villas, prepared by 
M. Mahien, are also exhibited in the Museum of Namur (Baron de Loe, op. cit., 
p. 192). For Germany see K. Schumacher, Siedlungs- und Kulturgeschichte der Rheinlande, 
ii (1923), p. 199. For Britain, Sir George MacDonald, ‘Forschungen in rémischen 
Britannien 1914-21’, Ber. d. rém.-germ. Kommission, 1929 (cf. H. Summer, Excavations in 
New Forest Pottery Sites (1927)). The same phenomenon, it may be noted, can also be 
observed in Africa: one of the largest factories of African lamps may Have been situated 
on one of the estates of the family of the Pulaieni. The same combination of a large 
estate and a pottery-factory was very common in Italy in the 1st and 2nd centuries A.D.: 
cf. note 35. On the villa of Anthée (a geographical, not a personal, name) and its 
metal industry see A. Bequet, Ann. de la Soc. arch. de Namur, 26, 1900-4, pp. 262 ff.; 
F. Cumont, Comment la Belgique fut romanisée, pp. 75, 80. It is likely that the production 
of enamelled bronzes in the villa of Anthée was due to the existence, in the neighbour- 
hood, of the raw materials necessary for both bronze and glass. On mines on private 
estates, worked by slave-labour, and sometimes (as in the villa of Anthée) con- 
nected with a factory of metal-implements see Dig. 39. 4. 16. 11. In Belgium many 
factories of metal implements have been discovered, for instance, one near Narville, 
at a place called Bois-des-Dames, E. del Marmol, Ann. de la Soc. arch. de Namur, 25, 
1881, pp. 220 ff., and that described by V. Tahon, Les Origines de la métallurgie du pays 
d’Entre-Sambre-et-Meuse, p. 31. Baron De Loé, op. cit., p. 192, rightly says that ‘many 
Belgian villas were undoubtedly occupied by the first Belgic maftres de forges’. The 
most brilliant period for the development of industrial concerns on large estates was, 
of course, the late Roman Empire. See the material collected by P. Allard in Rev. d. 
quest. hist. 81, 1907, pp. 12 ff. 


41 F, Oswald and T. D. Pryce, An Introduction to the Study of Terra Sigillata (1920), cf. 
the bibliography in K. Schumacher, op. cit., p. 346, note 60. On technical progress in 
the ancient world see the article by Gina Lombroso Ferrero, quoted Chap. VII, note 
107. Very interesting contributions to our knowledge in this field have been made by 
the remarkable recovery of the ships of Nemi. On the work done at Nemi and its 
results see U. Antonelli, ‘La prima nave imperiale del lago di Nemi’, Pegaso, 2, 1930, 
pp. 419 ff. ; id. ‘Ancora sulle navi di Nemi’, ibid., pp. 744 ff.; G. C. Speziale, ‘Della 
navi di Nemi e dell’ archeologia navale’, Nuov. Antol. 9, 1930, pp. 87 ff. The 
new machines found in the ships are thus listed by Speziale: (1) rotating planes 
on roller-spheres; (2) pump worked by two cylinders; (3) large valve for intercept- 
on (4) anchor of a very modern type. See also W. Technau, Arch. Anz. 1931, 
p. 646 ff. 
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42 On the labour employed in industry (both slave and free) see H. Gummerus in 
Pauly—Wissowa, ix, col. 14.96 ff. It is probable that the amount of free labour gradually 
increased, especially in the West, in the 2nd cent. A.D. as compared with the rst. On 
the East, see notes 43-45. On the collegia tenuiorum, see the works quoted in note 22. 


43 Lists of these corporations may be found in F. Oehler, ‘Genossenschaften in 
Kleinasien und Syrien’, Eranos Vindobonensis (1893), pp. 276 ff.; V. Chapot, La province 
romaine d’Asie, pp. 168 f.; Poland, Geschichte des griechischen Vereinswesens (1909), pp. 116 ff.; 
Stéckle in Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. iv, cols. 162ff. (antiquated and inadequate; he ignores 
the articles of Keil and Buckler, and JGRR). The treatment of the corporations in 
existing works is wholly inadequate, being merely systematic and not historical. The 
professional corporations in Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt 
cannot be treated historically as a unit even in the period of the Roman Empire. The 
main centres of woollen industry were Laodicea ad Lycum (W. M. Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics, i, pp. 40 ff.), Hierapolis (C. Cichorius, Die Altertiimer von Hierapolis, pp. 49 ff.), 
and Thyatira (the inscriptions of its professional associations have been fully collected 
and enriched by some new texts by W. H. Buckler, ‘Monuments de Thyatire’, Rev. 
de phil. 1913, pp. 289 ff.; the most important was that of the Padeis). Cf. L. Robert, 
Rev. de phil. 1929, esp. p. 136, no. 2, an inscription dedicated to the emperor by of 
[wpa] yparevdpevor Td TpimvdAor (note the use of these buildings for trade, as at Palmyra, 
Gerasa, and elsewhere) xal tas croas tds te Kataywyds Kal 7a ev adrais épyacray 
oixntnpia, x.7.A. On the épyacrai or épyafouevor—owners or tenants of shops—see 
A. Wilhelm, Glotia, 14, 1925, pp. 73 ff., and L. Robert, Rev. éf. gr. 42, 1929, p. 33 (with 
a list of the most important evidence). For Lydia see Biirchner, Pauly—Wissowa, xiii, 
cols. 2134 ff. To the lists already quoted add those by J. Keil and A. von Premerste:n, 
Dritte Reise (Denkschr. Wien. Akad. 57 (1), 1914), p. 14, NO. 15: ris ovpBidoews mpocddw 7 
pirayvadwl|v cvvepyacia]: Badeis at Pergamon, Ath. Mitt. 27, 1902, p. 102, no. 102; «iuaro- 
m@Aa at Ephesus, see Forsch. Eph. iii, p. 146, no. 63, cf. Wood, Hermes, 8, 1873, p. 34 
(ovvepyacia r&v Aavapiwv). In general a good picture of the associations of a relatively 
large city is offered by the inscriptions of Ephesus. The latest excavations have added 
more to those already known: see SEG iv. 522. 539-41; cf. Forsch. Eph., ii, pp. 79-82, 
iii, p. 63; J. Keil, Oest. Fahresh. 24, 1929, Beibl. pp. 31 ff. [= SEG iv. 539-40]. That trade 
in Asia Minor was connected with ancient institutions is demonstrated by of év rd tor 
mpayparevopevor AvdpoxAetdar of the Ephesian inscription, Forsch. Eph. iii, p. 161, no. 79. 
IGRR iy. 1414—long known but correctly interpreted only by A. Wilhelm, Wien. Anz. 
1924, p. 115—-with its reference to the ¢oprnyoi of the euéprov of Smyrna is noteworthy. 
To these ‘porters who are under the protection of Asclepius and are therefore called 
Ackdnmaorai, a deliberation of the Council, towards the end of the 2nd cent. a.pD., con- 
firmed by the proconsul Lollianus Avitus, has granted four Bd6pa .. . . I believe the BaOpa 
were blocks of stone similar to that on which the inscription is carved, which they could 
sit on when waiting for customers, and on which they could place their loads in passing’ 
(p. 116). The various corporations which worked in the harbour at Chios have a similar 
organization; the inscriptions have been studied by L. Robert, Rev. ét. gr. 42, 1929, 
pp. 35 ff. The labour employed by the shopowners was to a great extent servile. This 
is shown by the embassy sent by the province of Asia to the emperor to ask for the 
reduction of the vectigal vicesimae (probably libertatis), IGRR iv. 1236, found at Thyatira 
(cf. V. Chapot, La Province, &c., p. 335), and by a similar embassy from Rhodes under- 
taken by a sophist P. Aurelianus Nicostratus (A. Maiuri, Ann. d. R. Sc. arch. di Atene, 2, 
1916, p. 146, no. 1g), as well as by another inscription of Thyatira, OGIS 524 = 
IGRR iv. 1257: of tod orarapiov epyaotal Kal mpokevnral cwudrwv eriunoav Kal dvébnKav 
ArdéavSpov AreEdvSpov cwyareéumopov. The age-old organization of trades in Asia 
Minor, with special hereditary presidents of the various crafts, is attested by the 
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inscription of Thyatira, JGRR iv. 1265: émornodpevov tod épyou Badéwy dnd yévous. 
On the Awoupyol in Tarsus, Dio Chr. Or. 34. 21-23; H. von Arnim, op. cit., p. 491. The 
Awoupyol were freeborn people, residing in the city for generations, and yet they 
had not the city franchise and were despised by the rest of the population. The 
reputation of the textile-industry of Asia Minor is well known; it seems, however, 
not superfluous to remember the remarkable inscription of Pessinus, in which the 
emperor Trajan (and Nerva?) in four letters thanks a certain Claudius for having 
sent him woollen clothes (see A. Korte, Ath. Mitt. 22, 1897, pp. 44 ff, no. 25 [= 
+W. H. Buckler, Rev. Phil., 1937, pp. 105 ff.], cf. G. Perrot, Galatie et Bithynte, pp. 
214 ff.). The wool of the sheep and goats of Ankara is still famous. 


+4 The best study of the organization of a trade in Egypt is M. Chwostow, The 
Textile Industry in Greco-Roman Egypt (Kazan, 1913) (in Russian) ; cf. T. Reil, Bettrdge zur 
Kenntnis des Gewerbes im hellenistischen Agypten (1913) ; W. Schubart, Einfiihrung, pp. 428 f.; 
W. L. Westermann, ‘Apprentice Contracts and the Apprentice System in Roman 
Egypt’, Class. Phil. 9, 1914, pp. 295 ff.; Axel W. Persson, Staat und Manufaktur im 
rémischen Reiche (1923). Important evidence on the regulations of the textile industry 
and the corporation of weavers in Egypt is provided by some papyri of Phila- 
delphia (now in Berlin). P.Teb. 703, of the reign of Euergetes I, proves that the 
weavers worked chiefly, if not exclusively, for the state. Although there were cor- 
porations of weavers at that time, we have no proof that the state held them re- 
sponsible for the work of their members: the state dealt directly with each member. 
The Berlin papyri prove that in the Roman period the obligations of the weavers 
towards the state remained the same, and that they were required to complete the 
tasks assigned to them by the state in return for payment, but that the corporation, 
and not the individual weaver, was now responsible both for the execution of the 
work and for the payment of the taxes (BGU 1591). In BGU 1614 (A.D. 84) we have 
a list of weavers divided into groups of three each: each group is bound to produce 
a certain number of fuda7va. There are thirty weavers, while in the almost contem- 
porary list P.Lond. ii. 257, p. 19 (A.D. 94) we find forty names (and the list is not com- 
plete). In P.Corn. 23 (of the early 1st cent. A.D.) the number is eighty-eight and in BGU 
1572 (A.D. 139) eighty-one—nearly the same. This shows that Philadelphia was 
an important centre of the textile industry, which had been introduced there by 
Apollonius, the dioiketes of Ptolemy Philadelphus. In BGU 1564 (a.p. 138) the cor- 
poration works actively for the army. It is interesting to see that part of the product 
went to the army in Cappadocia, although Asia Minor had famous wool manufac- 
tures; another part went to the hospital of the ratio castrensis (?) of the emperor; cf. 
Chap. XI, note 42. In BGU 1572 (A.D. 139) twelve members of the corporation 
receive from it the order to furnish a certain quantity of Sypudo.s iuatiouss (probably 
the regular yearly assignment): four of them were subjected to a liturgy and brought | 
to Alexandria: eight were left at home, and a new (extraordinary?) assignment was 
made to their group. The weavers are desperate and beg to be exempted from other 
xpetar. We do not know how much time the weavers had to work for themselves, but 
it is likely that they did not always work for the state. Cf. E. Schénbauer, Zeitschr. d. 
Sav.-St. 46, 1926, p. 199 (on Wilcken, Chrest. 251), and Wilcken, Arch. f. Papyr. 8, 
pp. 290 and 292, and, for the professional Egyptian corporations, M. San Nicolé, 
Aegyptisches Vereinswesen (2 vols., 1913-15); id. ‘Zur Vereinsgerichtbarkeit in Agypten’, 
"EnrvpBrov H. Swoboda dargebracht (1927), pp. 255 ff.; E. H. Brewster, ‘A weaver of 
Oxyrhynchus’, TAPA 48, 1928, pp. 132 ff. Information on the monopoly of papyrus is 
provided by three papyri; one published by Hunt and Smyly, P.Tebd. 709 (159 B.C.), 
and two by A. Calderini, Pap. Mil. i, pp. 26 ff.; (cf. Wilcken, Arch. Sj. Papyr. 9, 
Pp. 240): Pap. Mil. 6 (A.p. 25), and BGU 1180 (14-13 B.c.), published ibid. Pp. 27, 
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note 2. From these documents we learn that not all the papyrus-yielding marshes were 
owned by the state; but it seems that the processing of papyrus for a large number of 
objects (not only paper), and the sale of these products, were leased by the state; they 
constituted, that is, a monopoly. Only the concessionaires, for example, had the right 
to produce papyrus-articles and to sell them in a given vouds. I am not sure if the ¢vAa 
namvupixa of the Berlin papyrus were capable of being further processed into some other 
object. Calderini in his commentary quotes all the literature on the monopoly of 
papyri: the fundamental works are still, Wilcken, Grundzitige, pp. 255 ff.; Zucker, 
Philol. 70, 1911, pp. 79 ff. ; Reil, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss d. Gewerbe, pp. 15 ff. Cf. Chap. [X, 
note 60 and Chap. X, note 39. On the dpwyarixy see A. Lucas, JEA 16, 1930, pp. 41 ff. 
“Cosmetics, Perfumes and Incense in Ancient Egypt’. A branch of industry typical of 
Alexandria and Egypt has been investigated by A. Schmidt, Drogen und Drogenhandel 
im Alterum (1924). On the Phoenician glass industry, R. Dussaud in Syria, 1, 1920, 
pp. 230 ff. (concerning a new glass factory, that of Jason, to be added to those of 
Ennion and Artas). I may remind the reader that the marks of the Sidonian glass 
found in Italy were collected by Drexel, CJL xv. 6957-6963, cf. also CJL xiii. 3. 2. 
10025. 


45 Dio Chr. Or. 34. 21-23 (Tarsus) and the Bithynian speeches passim; Polemon as 
peacemaker between the men of ‘the upland’ (of dw) and those of ‘the shore’ at 
Smyrna, Philostr. Vitae Soph. i. 25. 1; bread-riot at Aspendos quelled by Apollonius, 
Phil. Vita Apollonti, i. 15; Ael. Arist. ‘Podious epi duovolas (Or. 24 Keil), 5 and passim, cf. 
Or. 22, Ilavny. Kv. (Or. 27 Keil), 44. The social problem as such, the cleavage between 
the poor and the rich, occupies a prominent place in the dialogues of Lucian; he was 
fully aware of the importance of the problem, see C. Guignebert, Tertullien (1901), 
pp. 312 ff. See also the inscription of Pergamon quoted above, Ath. Mitt. 24, 1899, 
pp. 197 ff. =JGRR iv. 444; cf. ibid. iv. 914 (about A.D. 74), 9 f.: Karadvcar|ra ovv[w]pootav 
peydAny 74 peyiota Avtotcay TH 7oAw. Is cuvwpooiaa strike? The evidence onstrikes in Asia 
Minor has been collected, and the epigraphical texts thoroughly revised, by W. H. 
Buckler, ‘Labour Disputes in the Province of Asia Minor’, Anatolian Studies presented to 
Sir William Ramsay (1923), pp. 27 ff. Of the four texts which are dealt with by Buckler, 
the inscription of Ephesus (p. 30, cf. Inschr. von Magnesia, no. 114, Waltzing, Corpora- 
tions professionelles, &c., iii, pp. 49 f.) deals with a strike of the bakers, i.e. of the owners 
of bakeries; the ¢pyacrnpidpya of 1. 16 means the shop-managers, who were mostly 
identical with the shopowners. The disturbance was of the same kind as those con- 
nected with the activity of the bankers at Pergamon and at Mylasa (see note 47), the 
bakers being, like the bankers, concessionaires of the city, or working under a special 
authorization of the city magistrates and the city council. The same relations existed 
between the shipowners of Arelate (navicularii) and the praefectus annonae, i.e. the state, 
as is shown by the inscription quoted by Buckler on p. 29, on which see Chap. VIII, 
note 39, and Chap. IX, note 20. A real strike of workmen seems to be recorded in the 
inscription of Pergamon quoted above, while the case of Miletus (Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 
1904, p. 83; Buckler, op. cit., pp. 34 ff.) remains obscure to me and does not necessarily 
imply a strike. The inscription of Sardis (Buckler, ibid., pp. 36 ff.) of A.D. 429 belongs 
to a time when the corporations both of employers and of workmen had already 
become enslaved. Buckler has not paid due attention to the form of oath (épxos Oeios 
kal ceBdopuos, see P. Meyer, Jurist. Pap., no. 51) which the agreement assumes, a form 
which seems to have originated in Egypt and reflects the peculiar position of labour 
there. Cf. the épxo: Baowuxol, which were sworn by the Egyptian coloni, a peculiar 
form of contract between the king or emperor and the humble tenants (see my Studien 
z. Gesch. rim. Kol., pp. 50 and 213; Wilcken, Grundz., p. 275, and Chrest., no. 327). 
The oath taken by the tenants represented a special agreement which entitled them 
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to receive seed-grain and contained many obligations which restricted their freedom. 
Similar restrictions are usual in the relations between all those ¢uemdAeypévor tais 
mpooddos and the state. On the oath in the papyri, see L. Wenger, Reitschr. d. Sav.-St. 
36, 1902, p. 240; Wilcken, Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr. 48, 1911, p. 1713 E. Seidl, Der Eid im 
ptolemdischen Recht (1929). As regards our special case, I may quote an interesting 
papyrus of A.p. 286 from Oxyrhynchus (PSJ 162), where a workman engaged in the 
building trade takes an oath to work at the construction of a bath in Alexandria, ]. 10: 
kal mapapetvar ev 7@ exioa Karackevalopévy Baralvéw movovpevos TH adriy otxo|SopuKny 
réxvnv emi rov cipio|uévov xpdvov Kal 1} drroherpO7}|cea8ax €or” dv drodvba, cf. P.Oxyr. 1426 
(A.D. 332). This formula can be traced back to the Ptolemaic period: see some docu- 
ments of the Zeno-archive: PSI 1002, P.Cair.Zen. 59113. 


46 On the banks in Egypt, see F. Preisigke, Girowesen im griechischen Agypten 
(1g10); id. ‘Zur Buchfithrung der Banken’, Arch. f. Papyr. 4, p. 95; W. Schubart, 
Einfiihrung, pp. 426 ff. and 433 f.; cf. L. Mitteis, “‘Trapezitica’, Zeitschr. der Sav.-St. 19, 
1898, pp. 198 ff., and B. Grenfell, P.Oxyr. xiv, pp. 59 ff., who is certainly right in 
assuming that all the banks in Egypt even in the 1st and 2nd cent. A.D. were to a 
certain extent working on behalf of the state. On the banks in Rome and in Italy, 
M. Voigt, ‘Uber die Bankiers, die Buchfiihrung und die Litteralobligation der 
Romer’, Abh. d. sdchs. Ges. 23, 1888, pp. 513 ff.; R. Beigel, Rechnungswesen und Buch- 
fiihrung der Romer (1904); R. Herzog, Aus der Geschichte des Bankwesens im Altertum. 
Tesserae nummulariae (1919) ; cf. M. Cary, JRS 13, 1923, pp. 110 ff. On ancient banks in 
general, see Ch. Lecrivain in Daremberg—Saglio, v, pp. 407 ff., E. Weiss in Pauly— 
Wissowa, xi, cols. 1694 ff. and B. Laum, ibid., Suppl. iv, cols. 68 ff.; cf. cols. 
g ff. (art. ‘Agio’), and Kiessling, ibid. cols. 696 ff. (art. ‘Giroverkehr’). The most 
interesting representation of a banker in his office has been published by myself in 
Rém. Mitt. 26, 1911, pp. 278 ff., fig. 2; cf. the bas-relief of Arlon in E. Espérandieu, 
Bas-reliefs de la Gaule romaine, v, p. 228, no. 4037. Banking operations were also trans- 
acted by the big merchants and landowners of the Rhine and of the Moselle, see 
F. Drexel, Rém. Mitt. 35, 1920, pp. 97, 113, and 115. See our plates xxxm and xxxvil. 
An interesting feature of the economic life of the Empire is the survival of the large 
and influential temples as banking concerns. The importance of their banking activi- 
ties alike in the period of the Oriental monarchies and in the age of the Greek city- 
states is well known. In the Hellenistic period this importance was at least maintained 
(witness the banking business transacted at Delos, Delphi, the temple of Artemis at 
Sardis, and the temple of Jerusalem, Macc. II. 3; IV. 4). On Hellenistic banks in 
general see E. Ziebarth, ‘Hellenistische Banken’, Zeitschr. f. Num. 34, 1923, pp. 36 ff.; 
Beitrage zur Gesch. des Seeraubes (1929), pp. 87 ff. Under the Roman Empire a decline 
set in. But the temple of Jerusalem continued to be the place where Jews, both-rich 
and poor, kept their money on deposit, Jos. Bell, Jud. vi. 282; H. Drexler, Klio, 19, 
1924, p. 284, note 1. On the banks of Ephesus, Forsch. Eph. iii, no. 65. 


47 On the Roman coinage in the time of the early Empire, see Regling in Fr. von 
Schroetter, Worterbuch der Miinzkunde (1930); H. Mattingly, Roman Coins, from the 
Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire (1928); M. Bernhardt, Handbuch zur 
Miinzkunde der rim. Kaiserzeit (1926) ; and the masterly work of H. Mattingly and E. A. 
Sydenham [and others], Roman Imperial Coinage, vols. i-iii; iv. 1, 2, 9p Ty ea [in 
progress]. The rescript of Hadrian (?) to the traders of Pergamon who complained 
about the illegal exactions of the city bankers: OGIS 484, cf. Add., Pp. 552 = B. Keil, 
Ath. Mitt. 29, 1904, pp. 73 ff. = IJGRR iv. 352. The address of the city of Mylasa 
to the emperor Septimius Severus, containing the decree of the council and the people 
of Mylasa regulating the activity of the city bankers, OGIS 51 5 (cf. Th. Reinach 
in BCH 20, 1896, p. 523, and in L’Histoire par les monnaies (1902), pp. 194 ff.). 
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Reinach’s article gives the best survey of our knowledge about the activity of the banks 
in the Greek cities both in the Hellenistic and in the Roman period. Cf. on the banks as 
money-changers P.Oxyr.1411 (A.D. 260), and Epict. Diss. iii. 3. 3: 76 rod Kaioapos vépuopa 
ovk eeorw drodoxydoat t@ tparelirn odd¢ TH AaxavordAn, GAN’ av Selens, eOéder od HEAL, 
mpo€aba abrov Sei 76 dvr’ abtod mwAovpevor, cf. H. Willers, Geschichte der rémischen Kupfer- 
prdgung, pp. 190 ff.; H. Mattingly, op. cit., i, p. xxii. 


48 M. Rostovtzeff, The Roman Leaden Tesserae (St. Petersburg, 1903) (in Russian); 
id. Tesserarum plumbearum Urbis Romae et suburbi Sylloge (1903), and Suppl. i (1904); id. 
‘Rémische Bleitesserae’, Klio, Beiheft 3, 1905; G. Lafaye in Daremberg-—Saglio, v, 
pp. 132 ff. On the Egyptian leaden tokens, J. G. Milne, Num. Chr. 1908, pp. 287 ff., 
cf. id. in ZEA 1, 1914, pp. 93 ff., and in Ancient Egypt 2, 1915, pp. 107 ff. The leaden 
tesserae in Egypt served the same purpose as in Rome and were issued both by the 
different districts of Egypt and by the temples and large estates; some were certainly 
used by private business men. On the scarcity of small currency in the early Roman 
Empire, see H. Mattingly, Coins of the R.E. i, p. cl, cf. p. clxiii. 


49 Scr. Hist. Aug., Hadr. 7. 5 ff.: ‘ad colligendam autem gratiam nihil praetermittens, 
infinitam pecuniam quae fisco debebatur privatis debitoribus in urbe atque Italia, in 
provinciis vero ex reliquiis ingentes summas remisit, syngraphis in foro divi Traiani 
quo magis securitas omnibus roboraretur incensis’; cf. Cass. Dio, 69. 8. The remark 
on the arrears of the provincials and on the syngraphae shows that the debts to the 
jiscus which Hadrian had in view were private debts, and these imply credit operations 
on its part: cf. Scr. Hist. Aug., Marcus Aur. 23. 3, a very brief remark which implies 
gifts rather than loans. On the loan of Tiberius, Tac. Ann. vi. 17: ‘eversio rei familiaris 
dignitatem ac famam praeceps dabat, donec tulit opem Caesar disposito per mensas 
milies sestertio factaque mutuandi copia sine usuris per triennium, si debitor populo 
in duplum praediis cavisset’; cf. the notes of H. Furneaux and K. Nipperdey, and 
Frank, Economic History, p. 409, and Cass. Dio, 58. 21. 5. The mensae are certainly 
mensae fiscales, i.e. offices of the fiscus in various parts of the city, which received pay- 
ments due to the fiscus. They strictly corresponded, therefore, to the Egyptian rpazelac 
of the Ptolemaic period, which also were at once branches of the Treasury and banks, 
and which partly survived in Roman times, see O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verwaltungsb.?, 
pp. 58 ff., 72 f., and 126, and also my article ‘Fiscus’ in Ruggiero, Diz. epigr., where 
the evidence on the provincial mensae is collected. On the money which was given by 
Augustus to found the aerarium militare, see Mon. Ancyr. 3, pp- 35-39, and the other refer- 
ences to this gift collected by Th. Mommsen, ad loc.; cf. O. Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 2. 
We shall speak of the alimenta in the VIIIth chapter. It is worthy of note that Cassius 
Dio in the well-known speech of Maecenas (52. 14 ff.) advocates the creation of a state 
bank which would lend money at a moderate rate of interest to everybody, especially 
to landowners. The capital of the bank should consist of the money which would be 
realized by the sale of all the properties of the state. 


so [,, Mitteis, ‘Rémisches Privatrecht bis auf die Zeit Diokletians. I. Grundbegriffe 
und Lehre von den juristischen Personen’, in Binding, Handbuch d. deutschen Rechtswiss. 
I. 6,i (1908). On L. Mitteis, see L. Wenger, Ludwig Mitteis und sein Werk (Vienna, 
1923). 

51 L,. Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht in den éstlichen Provinzen des rémischen Kaiserreichs 
(1891). Ina lecture delivered in Vienna in 1917 Mitteis strongly emphasized that he 
never thought of replacing the study of Roman law by the study of an imaginary 
Greco-Roman law taken as the law of the ancient world in general: his studies were 
concerned with the historical development of Roman law. The influence of the various 
forms of Hellenistic law and of the provincial juridical traditions on Roman law of the 
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Imperial age in general—an influence which had appeared so strong to Mitteis at the 
beginning of his career—was consequently reduced, in this his last work, almost to 
insignificance. I must state that such a radical statement seems to me a pessimistic 
exaggeration. See L. Mitteis, ‘Ant. Rechtsgesch. u. rém. Rechtsstudium’, Mitt. des 
Vereins d. Freunde d. hum. Gymn. (Wien) 18, 1918, pp. 56 ff.; see also the Italian trans- 
lation of this work with a long and learned commentary by S. Riccobono, Annali del 
sem. giuridico di Palermo, 12, 1928, pp. 477 ff.; Riccobono fully shares the scepticism of 
Mitteis’s last years. The problem attacked by Mitteis and Riccobono is discussed by 
L. Wenger, Der heutige Stand der Rechtswissenschaft. Erreichtes und Erstrebtes (1927); 
cf. his articles ‘Juristische Literaturiibersicht’, Arch. f. Papyr. g to 10 [; 12-15]. See also 
Taubenschlag, Mélanges de droit romain dédiés a G. Cornil (1926), pp. 499 ff., and his 
‘Gesch. der Rezeption der rém. Privatrechtes in Agypten’, Studi in hon. P. Bonfante, 
i (1929), pp. 369 ff., where the author demonstrates the coexistence and reciprocal 
influence of Roman and peregrine law in Egypt both in the period before and after 
Caracalla, and in the post-Justinian period. In Egypt (as also in Syria) Roman law 
never wholly replaced Hellenistic law. See also the valuable study by F. de Zulueta, 
‘L’Histoire du droit dans l’Antiquité’, Mélanges Fournier (1929), pp. 787 ff. (with full 
bibliography); A. I. Boyé, ‘Le Doit romain et les papyrus d’Egypte’, L’ Egypte contem- 
poraine, 20, 1929, pp. 529 ff.; E. Lévy, ‘Westen und Osten in der nachkl. Entwicklung 
des rém. Rechts’, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 49, 1929, pp. 230 ff. A remarkable instance of 
survival of a Celtic law in Asia Minor (the pfeculium of a married woman) has been 
noticed by W. M. Calder, Class. Rev. 37, 1923, pp. 8 ff. The document found by 
F. Cumont at Dura (the law on succession of the Seleucid period) is of fundamental 
importance for our understanding of the Syriac version of Hellenistic law, which is in 
part collected in the ‘Syriac Law-Book’: see B. Haussoullier, Rev. histor. du droit frang. 
et étranger, 1923. pp. 515 ff.; F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura Europos (1926), pp. 309 ff., 
and the other Dura documents ibid., pp. 281 ff.; compare also the three parchments 
(two in Greek, one in Pehlvi) from Avroman, published by E. H. Minns, FHS 35, 
1915, pp. 22 ff. On the interesting document of the late Parthian period (a.p. 121) 
found at Dura in 1928 see C. B. Welles and M. Rostovtzeff, ‘A Parchment Contract 
of Loan from Dura-Europos on the Euphrates’, Yale Class. Stud. 2, 1931, pp. 3 ff., ef. 
C.R. Acad. Inscr. 1930, pp. 158 ff., and Excavs. at Dura-Europos, Prelim. Rep. ii (1931), 
pp. 201 ff. On all the Syrian parchments see P. Koschaker, Uber einige griechischen 
Rechtsurkunden aus den dstlichen Randgebiet des Hellenismus, Ath. d. séichs Ges. 42 (1), 1931. 
On Babylonian law and its survival in Hellenistic and Parthian times see M. San 
Nicolo, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 48, 1928, pp. 45 ff.; id. Beitrége zur Rechtsgeschichte im 
Bereiche der keilschriftlichen Rechtsquellen (1931). On the ‘Syriac Law-Book’ see A. Nallino, 
‘Sul Libro Siro-romano e sul presento diritto siriaco’, Studi Bonfante, i, pp. 201 ff. 


52 P. Collinet, “The General Problems Praised by the Codification of Justinian’, 
Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, 37, 1922; id. Histoire de l’école de droit de Beyrouth (1925), and 
for the controversy on the influence of the Classical Roman and Byzantine juridical 
schools, see L. Wenger, Der heutige Stand, &c., pp. 25 ff. 


53 The best general surveys may be found in L. Wenger, ‘Uber Papyri und Gesetz- 
recht’, Sitzb. Bayr. Akad. 1914, 5, and in W. Schubart, Einfiihrung, pp. 277 ff. Cf. P. M. 
Meyer, Juristische Papyri (1920); A. B. Schwarz, ‘Die offentliche und private Urkunde 
im rémischen Agypten’, Abh. d. sachs. Ges. 31, no. 3, 1920, and Fr. von Woess, Unter- 
suchungen tiber das Urkundenwesen und den Publizitdtsschutz im rémischen Aegypten (1924). 
Cf. L. Wenger, ‘Die rechthistorische Papyrusforschung, Ergebnisse und Aufgaben’, 
Arch. f. Kulturgesch, 19, 1928, pp. 10 ff., and ‘Juristische Literaturiibersicht’, Arch. f. 
Papyr. 9, pp. 104 ff., 254 ff.; 10, pp. 98 ff. [; 12-15]; further the valuable accounts of 
new material and publications by P. Meyer, ‘Juristischer Papyrusbericht’, Zeitschr. d. 
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Sav.-St. On the BrBrobijxn eyxrijcewy see P, Meyer, ibid. 46, 1926, pp. 336ff.; 
E. Schénbauer, Beitrdége zur Gesch. des Liegenschaftsrechts im Altertum (1924), p. 64; 
Fr. von Woess, op. cit., pp. 229 ff. One of the most instructive documents, which 
shows the gradual adaptation to each other of the local Greco-Egyptian and the 
Roman civil law, is the ‘Gnomon idiou logow’ (Ivdéywv *I8iov Adyov), a ‘Code of 
Regulations which Augustus issued for one of the financial departments which he 
found already existing, the isos Adyos or Department of Special Revenues derived 
from fines, escheats and confiscations’ (H. Stuart Jones, The Legacy of Rome, p. 113). On 
this document, which was first published by E. Seckel and W. Schubart, ‘Der Gnomon 
des Idios Logos’, BGU v. 1 (no. 1210) =P. Meyer, Jurist. Pap. 93 [=Sel. Pap. 206], 
cf. Plaumann, ‘Der Idios Logos’, Abh. Berl. Akad. 1918 (17), there exists a large litera- 
ture: W. Schubart, ‘Rom und die Agypter nach dem Gnomon des Idios Logos’, 
Reitschr. f. dg. Spr. 56, 1920, pp. 80 ff.; Th. Reinach, ‘Un Code fiscal de Egypte 
romaine’, Nouv. Rev. hist. du droit fr. et étr. 1921 (cf. J. Carcopino, Rev. ét. anc. 24, 1922, 
pp. to1 ff. and arr ff.); H. Stuart Jones, Fresh Light on Roman Bureaucracy (Oxford, 
1920); V. Arangio-Ruiz, ‘Un “‘liber mandatorum” da Augusto ad Antonino’, Alene e 
Roma, 3, 1922, pp. 216 ff.; O. Lenel and J. Partsch in Sitzb. Heid. Akad. 1920, no. 1. The 
character of the Gnomon has been exactly described by Graf. W. Uxkull-Gyllenband, 
‘Zum Gnomon des Idioslogos’, Arch. f. Papyr. 9, pp. 183 ff., ‘it is an extract from 
the real yrdpwr tod iSioAdyou, which contains in abridged form those paragraphs 
which, because of new regulations or of false applications and so on, no longer agreed 
with the original text, and had thus become uncertain and had to be redefined’ 
(op. cit., p. 190): cf. Ed. Tib. Tul. Alex. OGIS 669, § g (end): Kai KaBorou Sé €[ 7] uxedev- 
copa Tov yrwpova idiov Adyou [del] ra Kawomoinferta mapa Tas THY NeBaorav xapitas emavopPdaat 


(quoted by Uxkull-Gyllenband). 


54 A short general survey of Roman law, both the ius civile and the ius gentium, may 
be found in F. de Zulueta, “The Science of Law’, The Legacy of Rome, pp. 173 ff.; cf. 
B. Kiibler, Gesch. d. rém. Rechts (1925) and P. De Francisci, Storia del Diritto Romano (1926). 
On commercial legislation, L. Goldschmidt, Universalgeschichte des Handelsrechts, 1. 
1 (1891, 3rd ed.), pp. 58 ff.; P. Rehme, ‘Geschichte des Handelsrechts’, in Ehrenberg, 
Handbuch des Handelsrechts, i (1913), pp. 4-21; P. Huvelin, L’ Histoire du droit commercial 
(1904); id. Etudes d’histoire du droit commercial romain (Histoire Externe. Droit Maritime) 
(1929). Unfortunately there is no adequate recent treatment by a Specialist of the 
important subject of the development of ancient commercial law. Valuable as they are, 
the short surveys of Goldschmidt, Rehme, and Huvelin are antiquated and do not take 
account of the vast amount of information which has been furnished by inscriptions 
and papyri as well as by some archaeological material (viz. the inscriptions on the 
so-called ‘instrumentum domesticum’, which should be studied in connexion with the 
‘instrumentum?’ itself). But it will be useful to quote here the excellent summary given 
in 1891 by Goldschmidt, which shows how thoroughly adequate the Roman civil law 
was to the requirements of the most complicated business life. “The ordinary civil law 
was universal and elastic, it had been worked out to the last detail with the utmost 
technical skill, and it was based on the highest ethical principles. In the administration 
of justice the general rule was to decide according to bona fides, with the result that 
account could freely be taken of changes in commercial practice and of the intention 
of the parties so far as discoverable. On the one hand, practice was scientific; and, on 
the other, legal theory was steadily directed to practical application, and derived its materials 
from a careful and penetrating observation of actual life. Hence, though no system of 
“political economy” had as yet been propounded, there was a clearer recognition than 
is often shown today of the essential functions of value, money, credit, and transactions 
based on credit, barter, loans of specific things and loans of capital, partnership, and 
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so forth. The cities, at least outside Italy, still enjoyed a wide autonomy, and com- 
mercial practice as well as local and provincial customary law were unreservedly 
recognized. The jury-system of the civil procedure was excellent, the division between 
ius and iudicium happy; methods of proof were unfettered by rules, and the execution 
of judgements was thoroughly effective. Such being the ordinary civil law, there was 
neither room nor need for a special commercial code, nor for a special commercial 
court. Cases where state interests demanded special consideration were, however, 
governed by a well-developed and appropriate system of administrative law.’ On the 
regulation of sea commerce, see R. D. Benedict, What do we know of the Rhodian Mari- 
time Law? (Discourse delivered before the Law Department of the Brooklyn Institute) 
(1897) ; R. Dareste, ‘La Lex Rhodia’, Nouv. Rev. hist. du droit fr. et étr. 29, 1903, pp. 429 ff., 
and id. Rev. de Philol. 19, 1903, pp. 1 ff.; H. Kreller, ‘Lex Rhodia, Untersuchungen 
zur Quellengesch. des rom. Seerechts,’ Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Handelsrecht und Konkursrecht, 
85, 1921, pp. 257 ff. (in this excellent work Dareste’s articles are not mentioned). 
Kreller established that Roman legislation only developed traditional rules of com- 
mercial maritime law which were known in the Hellenistic age under the name of the 
‘Rhodian Sea-Law’, and which were accepted by all who were involved in maritime 
commerce. Cf. CAH viii, p. 636 (cf. pp. 651 ff.); cf. L. Mitteis, Rom. Privatrecht, i, p. 18; 
L. Goldschmidt, Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Handelsrecht, 35, pp. 37 ff. 


55 R. H. Lacey, The Equestrian Officials of Trajan and Hadrian (1917). The policy of 
Hadrian in regard to the equestrian offices is well traced in this book from the 
political point of view. It is a pity that, in his useful prosopography of knights of 
the time of Trajan and Hadrian, Lacey says nothing of the families to which the 
officers belonged and of the history of these families. 


56 See the facts collected by M. Gelzer, ‘Das Rémertum als Kulturmacht’, Hist. 
Reitschr. 126, 1921, p. 204; cf. Hasebroek, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers 
Septimius Severus (1921), p. 116. I cannot accept the theory of von Domaszewski and 
Hasebroek that the statement in the biography of Severus is a forgery. I see no reason 
whatever for such a forgery, and the statement contains many facts which could not 
have been invented. The fact that Severus himself spoke ‘African Latin’ does not imply 
that the women of his family used Latin in their domestic life. The father of Ausonius 
spoke Greek only (Aus. Epic. in patr. 9, ed. Peiper) ; the stepson of Apuleius spoke Punic 
only (Apul. Apol. 95 ad fin.). Cf. E. Hohl in Bursian’s Jahresber. 200, 1924, p. 205. An 
investigation of the families of the city of Timgad, a colony of Trajan, carried out by 
my pupil R. Johannesen, showed that most of those whose history we are able to trace 
lasted for no more than two generations, just like the families of the emperors of the 
and cent. 


57 On the collegia tenuiorum see the works quoted in note 22; cf. F. F. Abbott, The 
Common People of Ancient Rome (1911). On the conditions of life among the lower classes 
of the population of Rome, see L. Homo, Problémes sociaux de jadis et 4’a présent (1922), 
Pp. 37 ff. 


VI. The Roman Empire under the Flavians and the Antonines. The 
City and the Country in Italy and in the European Provinces of Rome 


* Persistence of the native languages in Asia Minor: K. Holl, ‘Das Fortleben der 
Volkssprachen in Kleinasien in nachchristlicher Zeit’, Hermes, 43, 1908, pp. 240 ff. ; 
H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rim. Kais. ii. 2, p. 576, note 3; W. M. Ramsay, Oest. Jahresh. 8, 1905, 
PP- 79 ff.; W. M. Calder, JHS 31, 1911, pp. 161 ff. (Phrygia); id. MAMA i, pe 
xii; J. G. C. Anderson, 7HS 19, 1899, pp. 314 ff.; W. M. Ramsay, Hist. Comm. to 
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Galatians (1900), pp. 147 ff., F. Staehelin, Gesch. kleinas. Galater? (1907), p. 104 (Galatia); 
F. Cumont, Anatolian Studies presented to Ramsay, p. 115, note 1 (Armenia); in Celtic 
lands: F. Haverfield, Romanization of Roman Britain*, p. 18; F. Cumont, Comment la 
Belgique fut romanisée, p. 95; C. Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, iii, p. 521. Important data 
are to be found in the accounts of the potters of La Graufesenque (cf. above, p. 617, 
note 39). From the best of the studies on these Celto-Latin inscriptions (A. Oxé, Bonn. 
Jahrb. 130, 1925, p. 64) it is clear that the degree of Romanization of the potters 
was very slight, and their knowledge of Latin very superficial; in the Illyrian regions: 
C. Patsch, ‘Historische Wanderungen im Karst und an der Adria. I. Herzegowina 
einst und jetzt’, Osten und Orient, Zw. R. i, 1922, Wien, p. 95 (Hieronymus, Comment. 
vii in Isaiam, 19, 292); in Africa: W. I. Snellmann, De interpretibus Romanorum, &c. 
(1914), i, pp. 47 ff. (on Apuleius, Septimius Severus, and Augustinus), cf. p. 50; ii, pp. 
108, I10, 112, 113, 119, 120, 129, 140, cf. A. Schulten, Das rémische Afrika (1899), pp. 12, 
25 f£., 98; S. Gsell, Khamissa (1914), pp. 31 ff.; and Chap. V, note 56. The persistence 
of Syrian and Arabic in the Near East and of the native language in Egypt is proved 
by the well-known Syrian, Arabian, and Coptic renaissance as soon as the Roman 
domination was nearing its end; on the Coptic renaissance see L. Wenger, ‘Uber 
Papyri und Gesetzesrecht’, Sitzb. Munch. Akad. 1914 (5), p. 17- 


2 J. Toutain, Les Cultes paiens dans l’empire romain, vol. iii. 


3 On the measures taken by the government to help the population and restore the 
buried cities, see Cass. Dio, 66. 24. In fact, none of the buried cities was rebuilt. 


+ F. G. de Pachtére, La Table hypothécaire de Veleia (1920), cf. O. Kromayer, Neue 
Jahrb. kl. Alt. 33, 1914, pp. 145 ff., and against his calculations M. Besnier, Rev. ét. anc. 
24, 1922, pp. 118 ff.; J. Carcopino, ‘La Table de Veleia’, ibid. 23, 1921, pp. 287 ff. 


RGN Heitland, Agricola, the chapters on Juvenal and Pliny the Younger. 


6 See my Studien z. Gesch. rim. Kol. pp. 326 ff.; Dessau, Gesch. d. rém. Kaiserzeit, ii. 2, 
p- 418 is perhaps right in maintaining that Pliny, in his well-known passage on Jati- 
fSundia, is referring essentially not to his own age, but to the past. However, this inter- 
pretation involves serious difficulties. 


7 On the colonies of Nero see Chap. V, note 24; cf. T. Frank, Economic History, 
p. 438. On the colonies of Vespasian see T. Frank, ibid.; compare the colony of 
marines settled at Paestum and mentioned in some military diplornas (CZL iii, p. 1959, 
dipl. ix [= CIL xvi. 15]; L’An. ép. 1912, 10 [= CIL xvi. 12]; 1921, 48 [= CIL xvi. 16]; 
J. Welkow, Bull. de Vhist. arch. bulgare, 2, 1923-24, pp. 95 ff. = L’An. ép. 1925, 68 [= CIL 
xvi. 13], ll. 3 ff. 


8 Cass. Dio, 68. 2. 1; Plin. Ep. vii. 31. 4; Dessau, ILS 1019; Dig. 47. 21. 3. 1; cf. 
O. Seeck, Gesch. d. Unterg. d. ant. Welt, i, pp. 324 ff. (345 ff., 2nd ed.). 


9 See note 4; cf. H. Schiller, Gesch. d. rom. Kaiserzeit, p. 566, note 4. 
10 See my article ‘Frumentum’ in Pauly—Wissowa, vii, col. 137. 


11 Le Bas-Waddington 1213 = Petersen and Luschan, Reisen, nos. 242 and 2424 = 
B. Laum, Stiftungen, ii, no. 162, ll. 9 ff. = JGRR iv. 915; Kai €[é] adris alylopalérw 
Krnaes certo[p]dpous, ets dAdo b€ p[y]|Sev [e]é[éor]w Karaxpqoda rH mpoodd[w] | [ra]¥x[n], 
dis [re] pi rovrou 7@ abroxpar[o] |puxai rH ovyxAnrw@ [A] o[y]ov dzo[8]o8[n] copue[vov], cf. IGRR iv. 
914. On Cibyra, Ruge in Pauly—Wissowa, xi, cols. 374 ff. The measure is easily 
understood if we take into consideration how much the cities, and not only the inland 
cities, of the Roman Empire depended on local grain production, especially in times 
of frequent famine; see Chap. V, note g, and cf. Chap. VIII, note 21. 
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12 All the evidence on the ordinance of Domitian and an ingenious explanation of 
the ordinance have been given by S. Reinach, ‘La Mévente des vins sous le Haut 
Empire romain’, Rev. arch. 1901 (2), pp. 350 ff.; cf. M. Besnier, ibid. 1919 (2), p. 34. On 
the lex Manciana and the lex Hadriana, see my Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol. p. 321, note 1,and 
p. 323; I. Frank, A7P 47, 1926, pp. 55 ff., 153 ff.; id. Economic History?, p. 447. Though 
the law of Hadrian speaks of vineyards being planted on waste land, it does not grant 
any privileges to the planters of vines, but such privileges are given to the planters of 
both olive and fruit trees. The permission of Probus to cultivate vines in the provinces 
(Scr. Hist. Aug. Prob. 18; Eutrop. ix. 17; Aurel. Vict. de Caes. 37. 2) cannot be a mere 
invention. It must be emphasized, however, that vines were planted both in Dalmatia 
and in the Danube provinces long before the time of Probus; see, e.g. C/L iii. 6423 
(Lissa) and 14493 (Celei in Dacia). We have abundant evidence for the large-scale 
production of wine in Italy, which need not be repeated here. It is interesting to see 
that even in south Italy, where agriculture was supposed to have been abandoned 
in the Imperial age, wine was still produced in bulk. In the ruins of a large villa 
discovered on the site of the ancient Sybaris by Commendatore Galli, an ingenious 
wine-pipe was found, which corresponds to the description given by Athenaeus, 519 D— 
see W. Technau, Arch. Anz. 1930, pp. 411 ff. 


13 Bruns-Gradenwitz, Fontes?, pp. 300 ff., no. 115 [= Riccobono, FIRA? 102], 
3, ll. 6 ff.; no. 116 [= Riccobono, FIRA? 101], 3, ll. 9 ff. Africa as a producer of 
olive-oil, R. Cagnat, ‘L’Annone d’Afrique’, Mém. d. l’Ac. de Inscr. 40, 1916, pp. 258 ff. 
Cf. the remarkable receipts and accounts on ostraca (A.D. 373) discovered at Carthage 
and concerning the delivery and transport of oil for the annona: R. Cagnat and A. Mer- 
lin, Journ. Sav. 1911, pp. 514 ff. [=L’ An. ép. 1912, 61-70]. 

14 W. Heitland, Agricola, the chapters on Martial and Pliny. 

1s W. Heitland, Agricola, p. 325 and passim. 

16 What has been said in the text as to the prevalence of the peasant-plot in the 
system of husbandry of the 2nd cent. is based on well-known evidence which has often 
been collected, most recently by W. Heitland, Agricola, and E. Kornemann in Pauly— 
Wissowa, Suppl. iv, cols. 103 ff. (art. ‘Bauernstand’), and cols. 240 ff. (art. ‘Domanen’); 
cf. the bibliography in the article ‘Latifundia’ by Ch. Lecrivain, in Daremberg—Saglio, 
iil, p. 971, and the inscription of Ostia published by G. Calza in Not. d. Scavi, 1921, 
p. 236 [= L’An. ép. 1922, 93]: the ‘cultores Larum et imaginum dominorum nostrorum 
invictissimorum Augustorum praediorum Rusticelianorum’ were probably the tenants 
of this imperial estate. Cf. L. Wickert, Sitzb. Preuss. Akad. 1928, pp. 43 ff., and CIL xiv. 
4570 (commentary). On the coloni and the habit of letting land to them together with 
some slaves, see “Tabula alimentaria Veleias’ in Dessau, JLS 6675, xliii: ‘deductis reliquis 
colonorum et usuris pecuniae et pretis mancipiorum, quae in inemptione eis cesserunt’ ; 
cf. B. Kubler, Festschrift fiir Johannes Vahlen (1900), pp. 564 ff. It is striking that the title 
colonus is added in funeral inscriptions to the names of slaves, not of freemen, which 
shows that a slave colonus was not a common feature in the life of Italy in the 2nd and 
grd cent., see CIL vi. 9276 (‘Iaso colonus fundo Mariano’) = Dessau, JLS 7453 and 
x. 7957 (‘Proculus colonus’) ; cf. ix. 3674, 3675 = Dessau, JLS 7455, 74554: colonus f(undi) 
Tironiani quem coluit ann(os) n..L.; cf. O. Seeck in Pauly—Wissowa, iv, col. 487; P. Sticotti, 
Atti e Mem. della Soc. Istriana di Arch. e Storia Patria, 22, 1905, p. 11. Mentions of slave- 
managers of an estate are more frequent; CJL x. 6592 = Dessau, ILS 7451: actor et 
agricola optimus; CIL x. 5081; ix. 3028 = Dessau, ILS 7367 (‘Hippocrati Plauti vilic(o) 
familia rust(ica) quibus imperavit modeste’); ix. 3651 (‘vilicus et familia de fundo 
Favilleniano’) ; cf. P. Sticotti, op. cit., p. 11, note 3. A full collection and investigation 
of all the inscriptions bearing on the agricultural life of Italy in imperial times is a 
pressing need. 
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7 See the Edictum Claudii de Anaunis, CIL v. 5050 = Dessau, JLS 206 = Bruns- 
Gradenwitz, Fontes’, p. 253, no. 79 [= Riccobono, FIRA? 71], and the inscription of 
Tergeste, CIL v. 532 = Dessau, ILS 6680. Cf. J. S. Reid, The Municipalities, pp. 166 ff., 
and on the date, A. Puschi and P. Sticotti, Wiener Stud. 1902, pp. 252 ff.; O. Cuntz, 
Oest. Fahresh. 18, 1915, pp. 98 ff.; cf. also Chap. III, note 5, and E. Pais, Dalle guerre 
puniche a Cesare Augusto, ii (1918). 

8 A. Schulten, ‘Die Landgemeinden im rémischen Reiche’, Philol. 53, 1894, p. 6453 
A. Grenier in Daremberg-Saglio, v, pp. 854 ff. In Veii, e.g., the municipes extramurani 
are opposed to those intramurani, CIL xi. 3797 and 3798; cf. E. de Ruggiero, Diz. epigr. 
li, p. 2195. A common feature of the terminology of our juridical sources is the 
contrast between the intramurani and the pagani, see Dig. 50. 1. 353 50. 1. 27; 10. 40. 3, 
where pagani are small landowners and tenants, cf. Dig. 11. 4. 3: ‘praedia Caesaris, 
senatorum, paganorum’; Schulten, loc. cit. 


19 On Sicily see the bibliography quoted in Chap. I, note 27; cf. T. Frank, ‘Domi- 
nium in solo provinciali and Ager publicus’, RS 27, 1927, pp. 141 ff.; Libertini, Le Isole 
Eolie nell’ antichita greca e romana (1921). 


20 We have two descriptions of Sicily in the imperial period, that of Strabo, 
265C ff., and that of Pliny, NHiii. 8. 88-91. I see no contradiction between the first and 
the second part of the description of Strabo. In the first he points out (probably follow- 
ing Posidonius) the decay of the Greek cities, a description which held good even for 
the time of Augustus, as very few cities regained prosperity; in the second he speaks 
of Sicily in general and emphasizes its role as the granary of Rome. The description 
of Pliny contrasts with the evidence of Cicero in many points, and shows how thorough 
was the reorganization of Sicily by Augustus and how short-lived the grants of Caesar 
and Antony, if they were real grants and not only intentions. Pliny committed many 
mistakes in characterizing the status of the various cities of Sicily, but his description 
of Sicily as a whole holds good. To one oppidum civium Romanorum (Messana), to five 
colonies (Tauromenium, Catina, Syracusae, Thermae, and Tyndaris), to three cities 
of Latin right (Centuripae, Neetum, Segesta) are opposed forty-six civitates stipendiariae 
and thirteen oppida, some of which had no city organization at all; cf. A. Holm, Gesch. 
Siciliens, iii, pp. 228 ff., 469 ff.; J. Beloch, Die Bevélkerung der griechisch-rémischen Welt, 
pp. 325 ff.; O. Cuntz, Kio, 6, 1906, pp. 466 ff.; E.S. Jenison, The History of the Province 
Sicily (1919), pp. 101 ff. 

21 See my Gesch. d. Staatspacht, p. 425, and my article in Pauly—Wissowa, vii, col. 153. 
The fact is attested by the inscriptions of C. Vibius Salutaris of Ephesus, CUL iii. 14.195. 
4-13 = R. Heberdey, Forsch. Eph. ii, no. 28 (cf. no. 60 and no. 27). On the 
importance of Sicilian corn see Chap. I, note 27. Miss M. Blake refers the mosaic 
of Ostia, on technical grounds, to about the middle of the rst cent. A.p., that is, the 
period immediately following the construction of the harbour by Claudius. 


22 On the large estates in Sicily, see CJL x. 7041 (Catina): “d. m. s. Gallicano 
fidelissimo qui fuit vilicus Afinianis’ ; cf. the note of Mommsen, who quotes such place- 
names in Sicily as Calloniana, Calvisiana, Capitoniana, Comitiana, Corconiana, 
Philosophiana, Pitiniana, and JG xiv. 283, 284 = JGRR i. 502 (Drepanum)—two 
procurators, one freedman, and one slave of C. Asinius Nicomachus Flavianus 
(grd cent.). A village and anestate in the territory of Catina are attested by a bilingual 
Greco-Latin inscription, Not. d. Scavi, 1922, pp. 494ff.; R. Sabbadini, Boll. di fil. cl. 30, 
pp. 19-23 [= L’An. ép. 1923, 75]. The imperial and public estates were managed by 
imperial slaves, who are frequently mentioned in the inscriptions of Sicily: C/L x. 6977, 
7189; [IG xiv. 272=] IGRR i. 498 (near Selinus); cf. CIL x. 2489 (Lipara). On the 
revolt in Sicily under Gallienus, see Scr. Hist. Aug., Gall. duo, 4. 9: ‘denique quasi 
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coniuratione totius mundi concussis orbis partibus etiam in Sicilia quasi quoddam 
servile bellum extitit latronibus evagantibus qui vix oppressi sunt.’ Note that the text 
does not speak of a slave war: it says ‘a war which might be compared with aslave war’, 
alluding no doubt to the two famous wars of the Republican period. It is very likely 
that the /atrones who devastated Sicily were mostly peasants, coloni and shepherds of the 
large estates, some of them slaves. 


23 The evidence for the romanization of Sardinia and Corsica, for the cities, the 
tribes, and the large estates has been carefully collected and commented on by E. Pais, 
Storia della Sardegna e della Corsica durante il dominio Romano, i (1923), pp. 313 ff., especially 
pp. 329 ff. ‘La dominazione Romana’, he says, ‘intensificd probabilmente centri di 
abitazione nelle varie parte dell’ Isola, ma, fatta eccezione per Uselis e Valentia, per 
Turris, per Gurulis Nova e qualche altre localita, non cred molte e nuove citta di 
schietto tipo romano. Essa, seguendo assai probabilmente le norme dell’ antica signoria 
punica, favori invece la costituzione di aggregati rurali, di “vici” e di “‘villae”’, che 
spesso, come ad esempio nel caso del castello e della cinta del Nuraghe Losa, si 
andaxonosvolgendo ed intensificando intorno alle vetustissime costruzioni megalitiche.’ 
Cf. ibid. ii, pp. 499 ff. on the economic conditions which prevailed in Sardinia, and 
E.S. Bouchier, Sardinia in Ancient Times (1917) ; H. Philipp in Pauly-Wissowa, Zw. R.i, 
col. 2480. The rescript of Vespasian to the Vanacini is typical for Corsica (CJL x. 
8038 = [Bruns’, p. 254, no. 80 = Riccobono, FIRA? 72] = Abbott and Johnson, 
Mun. Adm., p. 363, no. 59, cf. Abbott, Class Phil. 10, 1915, p. 374). The Vanacini had 
bought some land from the emperor (who thus had imperial estates in Corsica), a 
dispute arose between them and a Roman colony (Colonia Mariana, that is the colony 
founded in Corsica by C. Marius) as to the boundaries of this land, and the question 
was settled, by order of the emperor, by an imperial procurator. The inscription men- 
tions certain privileges which had been granted to the Vanacini by Augustus. It is to 
be noted that they had a temple of Augustus, which implies some sort of municipal 
constitution; but its priests were not Roman citizens. 


24 A. Schulten, Tartessos (1922) ; cf. his articles ‘Hispania’ and ‘Lusitania’ in Pauly— 
Wissowa, and ‘Avienus in Spanien’, Zeitschrift f. Auslandskunde, 1921, pp. 97ff., and 
the reports on the excavations at Tartessos, Arch. Anz., the last in 1927, pp. 1 ff.; 
[ibid. 1933, pp. 514 ff.; ibid. 1940, pp. 75 ff.; ibid. 1941, pp. 201 ff.]; cf. id. ‘For- 
schungen in Spanien’, ibid. 1927, pp. 198 ff. [Tartessos, 2° Umgearb. Auflage, Ham- 
burg, 1950]; O. Jessen, ‘Siidwest-Andalusien’, Petermanns Mittheilungen, Erganzungsh. 
186, 1924, and Arch. Anz. 1927, pp. 236 ff. Cf. A. Schulten, CAH vii, pp. 769 ff., 
and the bibliography on p. 927. On the Phocaeans and Massaliotes in Spain, 
see Rhys Carpenter, The Greeks in Spain (Bryn Mawr Notes and Monographs, 
vi) (1925). Compare the important discovery of bronze weapons at Huelva, which 
testify to a large export from Huelva of bronze implements, to France and Britain and 
even to Italy, and suggest that at that period not only copper but also tin was mined 
in Spain in large quantities. See J. Albeda, ‘Bronzes de Huelva’, Rev. arch. 1923 (2), 
pp. 222 ff.; P. Bosch-Gimpera, ibid. 1925 (2), pp. 206 ff. 


5 On Spain in the Augustan age see T. Frank, Economic History, pp. 359 ff. For Gades 
see Strabo, 169C; 143C ff. The development of Emporium is typical (Liv. xxxiv. 
g): the city was composed of two oppida, one Greek and the other Iberian, separated 
by a wall. Tertium genus (ibid., § 3) Romani coloni ab divo Caesare post devictos Pompeii 
liberos adiecti, nunc in corpus unum confusi omnes Hispanis prius, postremo et Graecis in 
civitatem Romanam adscitis. Notice the slower romanization of the Greeks. Cf. Sallust, 
Hist. iii. 6 (ed. Maurenbrecher), and A. Schulten, Bulletii de l’Associacié Catalana d’ Antro- 
pologia, 3, 1927, pp. 36ff. On Spain see further Chap. V, note 4; on Portugal, 
A. Mesquita de Figueiredo, ‘Monuments romains du Portugal’, Rev. arch. 1913 (1), 
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pp. 345 ff, F. Pellati, ‘I monumenti del Portogallo romano’, Historia, 5, 1931, 
pp. 1096 ff. 


26 A good survey of the economic resources of Spain is given by R. Knox McElderry, 
FRS 8, 1918, pp. 53 ff. ; cf. M. Marchetti in E. de Ruggiero, Diz. epigr. iii, pp. 754-938; 
L. C. West, Imperial Roman Spain, The Objects of Trade (1929). On the export of oil from 
Spain to Germany see Bohn, Germania, 9, 1925, p. 78. We do not know what filled the 
pots, the sherds of which formed Monte Testaccio in Rome—probably not only oil 
and wine: see my Gesch. d. Staatspacht, p. 429. 


27 Hiibner in Pauly—Wissowa, v, cols. 2493 ff.; cf. W. Barthel, Bonn. Jahrb. 120, 
IgiI, p. 78, note 1. On Merida and her Roman ruins, see Don Maximiliano 
Macias, Merida monumental y artistica (1913); A. Schulten, ‘Merida’, Deutsche Zeitung 
fiir Spanien (1922); José R. Mélida, ‘Merida’, IV Congres internat. d’archéol. 1929 (in 
Spanish and French). It is to be noted that Emerita remained a military settle- 
ment and administrative centre throughout her history—a Roman fortified post 
among the half-pacified tribes of the warlike Lusitanians. On the different social and 
economic aspects of the various parts of Spain, the division of the land into small 
cantonal units (as contrasted with the large cantons of Gaul), and the persistence of 
clans and gentes, see the valuable book of E. Albertini, Les divisions administratives 
de l’Espagne romaine (1923). He points out that the Romans never thought of increasing 
the division of the land, but on the contrary promoted the formation of larger units. 


28 QO. Hirschfeld, ‘Der Grundbesitz der rémischen Kaiser’, Klio, 2, 1902, p. 307 and 
Kl. Schr. p. 570. On the ager publicus in Spain, see my Gesch. d. Staatspacht, pp. 426 ff., and 
O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verwaltungsb.2, pp. 140ff. Add to the references quoted in these 
books CIL i. 1438 = Dessau, ILS 5971 (restoration of the boundaries of the agri 
decumani in Baetica in A.D. 49). On the mines, O. Hirschfeld, op. cit., pp. 145 ff.; 
E. Schénbauer, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 46, 1925, pp. 181 ff.; 47, 1926, pp. 352 ff.; T. A. 
Rickards, “The Mining of the Romans in Spain’, JRS 18, 1928, pp. 1209 ff. 


29 Reid, The Municipalities, pp. 241 ff.; McElderry, loc. cit., especially pp. 62 ff., on 
the opposition at Rome to Vespasian and his barbarization of the Roman Empire. It 
is to be noticed that under Trajan some of the Spaniards who took a share in the war 
against the Dacians, particularly the Asturii, were treated as barbarians; they were 
called symmachiarii, a word used for the military units of the non-romanized peoples 
of the empire (H. Dessau, Klio, 20, 1925, p. 227). 


30 A. Schulten, ‘Die peregrinen Gaugemeinden des rémischen Reiches’, Rh. Mus. 
50, 1895, pp. 495 ff.; id. Numantia, i, Die Keltiberer und ihre Kriege mit Rom.; id. in 
Pauly—Wissowa, xi, col. 156; F. Behn, Numantia u. seine Funde (1931). On Asturia and 
Callaecia, see McElderry, op. cit., pp. 85 ff. On the relations between the original 
and the Roman divisions of the land, E. Albertini, op. cit., pp. 105 ff. 


31 The charter of Malaca, chs. 51 and 66 (CIL ii. 1964 = Dessau, ILS 6089; 
Bruns-Gradenwitz’, p. 147, no. 30 [= Riccobono, FIRA? 24]; cf. Dessau, ILS 6898. 
Another sign of the poverty of the cities is the fact that a rich citizen of Ebuso left his 
town a legacy to pay the tribute (probably the poll-tax) of the citizens (Dessau, ILS 
6960). It is noteworthy that similar gifts are found only in the poverty-stricken Greek 
lands, see JG xii. 5, 946, ll. 19 f. (cf. A. Wilhelm, ’EmrvpBiov H. Swoboda dargebracht, 
(1927), p. 341 (Tenos)); ibid. 724 (Andros), and the inscription of Macedonia, 
M. Rostovtzeff, Bulletin of the Russian Arch. Inst. of Constantinople, 4, 1899, pp. 171 
(in Russian); [= L’An. ép. 1900, 131] (Beroea in Macedonia; gift of a rich citizen 
to pay the poll-tax for the population of the province, by which is probably meant 
the tax payable by the citizens of the towns only). 
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32 Dessau, ILS 6921; cf. the ‘epistula Vespasiani Saborensibus’, ibid. 6092. We 
shall meet with the same phenomenon in Dalmatia. In Gaul it was quite common. 
There is no doubt that in some cases the transfer of cities from the hills to the plain 
was due to an order of the Roman administration. Cities on the tops of hills were less 
safe from the government’s point of view than those in the plains. 


33 For the distinction between the municipes and the incolae, see Dessau, ILS 6902, 
6908, 6916 (a rare case of an incola becoming a decurio),6917, and frequently in the laws 
both of Malaca and of Salpensa and in the lex coloniae Genetivae Iuliae (Bruns, Fontes’, 
122 ff. no. 28 [= Riccobono, FIRA? 21]), cf. especially cap. 103: “colon(os) incolasque 
contributos.’ I regard the incolae as being mostly the country population of the territory 
attached to a city; see Dessau, JLS 6921: ‘mutatione oppidi municipes et incolae pagi 
Tran[s]lucani et pagi Suburbani’; cf. E. de Ruggiero, Diz. epigr. ii, p. 2195; E. Pais, 
Dalle guerre puniche a Cesare Augusto, ii (1918), pp. 397 ff.; Berger, Pauly—Wissowa, ix, 
cols. 1249 ff. The two classes of incolae—those living in the cities and those which cul- 
tivate a part of the territory belonging to it—are distinguished in the classic definition 
of incola, in Dig. 50. 16. 239. 2: ‘incola est, qui aliqua regione domicilium suum 
contulit: quem Graeci zdpo.xov appellant’. nec tantum qui in oppido morantur incolae 
sunt, sed etiam qui alicuius oppidi finibus ita agrum habent, ut in eum se quasi in 
aliquam sedem recipiant.’ I cannot agree with Berger that this latter class was formed 
by the inhabitants of the suburbs of the town; the owners of portions of land belonging 
to the territory, to the ager of the city are evidently meant. It is very probable that the 
vectigalia, of which the Saborenses spoke to Vespasian, were payments of the incolae to 
the city (Dessau, ILS 6092). Cf. McElderry, op. cit., p. 77; Reid, Municipalities, p. 239. 


34 C. Jullian, Histoire, vols. i, ii (pre-Roman Gaul), iv-vi (Roman Gaul), F. 
Cumont, Belgique romanisée* (1918), and Baron de Loé, Notions d’archéologie pré- 
historique, belgo-romaine et franque (n.d.) (a short but valuable picture of the social and 
economic conditions of the present territory of Belgium in the Roman period). A good 
archaeological survey of a part of Gaul is in M. Toussaint, La Lorraine a l’époque 
gallo-romaine (1928). On the progress of archaeological studies in France see R. Lantier, 
‘Ausgrabungen u. Funde in Frankreich (1915-1930)’, Ber. d. r.-g. Komm. 20, 1930, 
pp. 119 ff. (“Die Rémerzeit’). We have an excellent survey of Switzerland in antiquity 
in F, Staehelin, Die Schweiz in rém. Keit.2 (1931) [grd ed. (enlarged) 1948]. The most 
important excavations in Switzerland are those of the legionary camp at Vindonissa, 
a general survey of which is not yet available. There is a short, but useful, summary in 
two works by R. Laur-Belart, Anz. f. schweizer Aliertumsk. N.F. 31, 1929, pp. 181ff., and Die 
Erforschung Vindonissas unter S. Neuberger, 1897-1927 (1931) (with excellent bibliography), 
and in the same author’s Aargauische Heimatgeschichte. II: Rémerzeit (1930). This last work 
contains, beside a detailed account of the excavations at Vindonissa, two sketches on 
the antiquities of Baden (Aquae Helveticae) and of Augst (Augusta Raurica). It is well . 
known that this part of Switzerland belonged administratively to Gallia Belgica. I call 
attention here to a discovery at Vindonissa, which, if it were better preserved, would 
excellently illustrate the daily life of the Roman legionary soldiers of the first part of 
the 1st cent. A.p.; namely, a group of letters in Latin, all by Roman soldiers, written 
on wood, which were found in the famous ‘Schiitthiigel’ of Vindonissa. They are 
published by O. Bohn, ‘Hélzerne Schrifttafelchen aus Vindonissa’, Anz. f. Schweizer. 
Altertumsk. 27, 1925, pp. 8 ff. and 193 ff. 


35 A. Meitzen, Siedelung und Agrarwesen der Westgermanen und Ostgermanen, i (1895), 
pp. 221 ff.; O. Hirschfeld, Gallische Studien, i, pp. 289 ff. (Kl. Schr. pp. 62 ff.) ; CIL xii, 
pp. 160 ff.; E. Kornemann, Zur Siddtentstehung in den ehemals keltischen und germanischen 
Gebieten des Rémerreiches (1898), pp. 5 ff.; C. Jullian, op. cit., iv, Pp. 352 ff. 
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36 For the villa of Chiragan see Chap. V, note 40; on the sherds of Monte Testaccio, 
the articles of Héron de Villefosse cited ibid., note 22. 


37 Possessores Aquenses: CIL xii. 2459-60, 5874; C. Jullian, op. cit., iv, p. 353; cf., 
however, CIL xiii. 8254: ‘possessor(es) ex vico Lucr(e)tio scamno primo’ of Cologne; 
there is no doubt that these last were owners of houses in the city of Cologne; see W. 
Barthel, Bonn. Jahrb. 120, 1911, p. 48 (cf. A. Schulten, ibid. 103, 1898, pp. 17 ff.). The 
same must be said of the map of Arausio, A. Schulten, Hermes, 41, 1906, pp. 25 ff.; 
cf. ibid. 33, 1898, pp. 534 ff.; J. Formige, Bull. Soc. Ant. de France, 1929, pp. 167 ff. A 
curious type of organization is that of the ‘neighbours’ (vicini, vicinia), see Dessau, 
ILS 9413; Gerin-Ricard, Rev. ét. anc. 12, 1910, p. 74; cf. CIL xiii. 3652. The evidence 
on the vicini is worth collecting; cf. F. Sprater, Die Pfalz unter den Rémern, i (1929). 


38 A description of a typical agricultural town of Gallia Comata is given by J. Mat- 
thiére, La Civitas des Aulerci Eburovices (Evreux) (1925). On the Gallic villas and houses, 
see A. Grenier, Habitations gauloises et villas latines dans la cité des Mediomatrices (1906) ; id. 
in Daremberg-Saglio, v, pp. 877ff.; cf. C. Jullian, op. cit., v, pp. 174 ff. and 351 ff., and 
vi, pp. 202 ff. Another type is represented by the commercial cities of the western and 
northern coast. Burdigala (Bordeaux) is familiar, C Jullian, Inscriptions romaines de 
Bordeaux, i-ii (1887-90). Less known are the cities of the northern coast. We can 
get an idea of them from the excavations of Noviomagus in Holland: J. H. Holwerda, 
‘Die Rémer in Holland’, Ber. d. r.-g. Komm. 15, 1926, pp. 1 ff. On Belgium, F. Cumont, 
Belgique romanisée, pp. 40 ff. (with bibliography); Baron de Loé, op. cit., pp. 189 ff. 
In the territory of present-day Belgium no ruins of ancient cities survive. Besides the 
villae there were only vict. The largest and best-known vicus is Orolaunum vicus (mod. 
Arlon): see J. P. Waltzing, Orolaunum vicus, Arlon a V’époque romaine. I. Les inscriptions 
(1905); J. B. Sibenaler, Guide illustrée du Musée lapidaire romain d’Arlon (1905). Asis known, 
the Museum of Arlon is full of sculpture reproducing the daily life of the population. 
Another vicus of the same type was Turnacum (mod. Tournai). The same conditions 
obtained in the land of the Frisii: the characteristic habitations were villae, not cities. 
See Tac. Ann. iv. 73, and the contract of purchase of the early 2nd cent. a.p., found at 
Franeker, near Harling (mod. Olanda). The vendor, a Frisian peasant (the purchaser 
and the witnesses are Roman soldiers), lives at the villa Lopetei: see Vollgraff, Mnemos. 
1917, pp. 343 ff.; A. G. Roos, ibid. 1918, pp. 201 ff.; E. Weiss, Oest. Fahresh. 23, 
1926, Beibl. cols. 331 ff. [ = L’ An. ép. 1919, 51]. 

39 C. Jullian, Histoire, vi, pp. 154 ff.; K. Schumacher, Stedelungs- und Kulturgeschichte 
der Rheinlande, ii, p. 185. 


40 An excellent short survey may be found in H. Dragendorff, Westdeutschland zur 
Rémerzeit? (1919), pp. 7 ff.; more detailed on this subject is F. Koepp, Die Romer in 
Deutschland? (1926), pp. 1 ff.; cf. the bibliography quoted by K. Schumacher, Stedelungs- 
und Kulturgeschichte der Rheinlande, i, pp. 332 f.; F. Hertlein, Die Geschichte der Besetzung 
des rém. Wiirttemberg (1928). 


41 An excellent survey of the settlement of the Rhine-lands by the Romans, illus- 
trated with instructive maps of various cities and sections of the country, and contain- 
ing a full bibliography of all the local publications, is given in Schumacher’s work 
quoted in the preceding notes; cf. E. Sadée, ‘Gutsherrn und Bauern im rémischen 
Rheinland’, Bonn. Jahrb. 126, 1923, pp. 109 ff. On the ‘Decumates agri’, E. Hessel- 
meyer, Klio, 19, 1924, pp. 253 ff.; F. Hertlein, ‘Klassikerstellen zur Archaologie’, 
Germania, 9, 1925, pp. 18 ff.; E. Hesselmeyer, ‘Was ist und was heiBt Dekumatland’, 
Klio, 24, 1931, pp. 1 ff.; cf. ibid. 20, 1926, pp. 344 ff., and F. Hertlein, ibid. 21, 1927, 
pp. 20 ff. I must confess that no satisfactory Celtic etymology of the word decumates has 
yet been found. F. Oelmann, ‘Gallo-rémische StraBensiedelungen und Kleinhaus- 
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bauten’, Bonn. Jahrb. 128, 1923, pp. 77 ff., has proposed the interesting theory that 
inhabited centres developed in Gaul, Germany, and Britain from shops along the 
routes (good parallels to this are provided not only by the caravan-cities of Syria, but 
also by the development of many villages in modern Russia). 


42 K. Schumacher, op. cit., pp. 106ff., and bibliography on p. 339, note 38. A good 
description of Rhine trade is given by H. Aubin, ‘Der Rheinhandel in rémischer Zeit’, 
Bonn. Jahrb. 130, 1925, pp. 1 ff. It is based on an exhaustive survey of the archaeo- 
logical material, and shows how the larger cities of Germany gradually ceased to limit 
their commercial activity to goods first from Italy, and then, later, from Gaul, and 
promoted agricultural and industrial development in their own areas. The history of 
pottery, metal-working, and glass-production is especially instructive. 


43 On the pillar-monuments see Chap. V, note 27. For the villas, see the relative 
sections in F. Cumont, Belgique romanisée, pp. 40 ff., and K. Schumacher, op. cit., 
pp. 201 ff. (both with full bibliography). Cf. P. Steiner, Romische Landhduser (villae) tm 
Trierer Bezirk (1923); cf. H. Mylius, ‘Die Rekonstructionen der rém. Villen von Nennig 
und Fliessem’, Bonn. Jahrb. 129, 1924, pp. 109ff., and F. Oelmann, FDAI 43, 1928, Arch. 
Anz., pp. 228 ff. (Mayen, Stahl, Blankenheim, Fliessem, Nennig), and the bibliography 
compiled by C. Bliimlein, Bursian’s Fahresb. 49 (197), 1924, pp. 21 ff. Nennig with its 
beautiful mosaics represents the type of wealthy country-house like the Italian villas. 
The best example of a villa where a luxurious residential house is associated with a 
large agricultural concern is furnished by the villa of Otrang near Fliessem, in the 
district of Bitburg in the Eifel, see von Behr, Trierer Fahresberichte, 1, 1908, pp: 74 fF.; 
E. Kriiger, ibid. 4, 1911, pp. 1 ff.; cf. Germania Romana, pl. 17, 6 (plans and elevations of 
different types of villas, ibid., pls. 16 and 17). Not so large nor so luxurious, and more 
like the villas of Pompeii and Stabiae, are the villas of Stahl (F. Oelmann, ‘Die villa 
rustica von Stahl und Verwandtes’, Germania Romana, 5. 2) and of Bollendorf (P. 
Steiner, Die villa von Bollendorf (1922), cf. G. Wolff, Phil. Woch. 1923, cols. 924ff.). 
These villas were not houses of peasants, not even houses of ‘GroBbauern’, as they are 
usually called. They were centres of comparatively large estates, of agricultural 
capitalistic concerns, which produced corn and other things for sale, not for consump- 
tion. Of the same type are the villas of Pforzheim and Dautenheim (K. Schumacher, 
op. cit., pp. 198 ff. and figs. 49 and 50). The third type of villas (e.g. Mayen) is more or 
less similar to the houses of peasants, but even these cannot be explained as self- 
sufficient units, as instances of ‘house-economy’, see P. Oelmann, ‘Ein gallo- 
rémische Bauernhof bei Mayen’, Bonn. Jahrb. 133, 1928, pp. 51 ff. and H. Mylius, 
ibid., pp. 141 ff.; cf. note 46. A gaod parallel to the gorgeous tombs of the merchants 
of ‘Tréves is supplied by the fragments of sepulchral monuments of the 1st cent. A.D. 
which had been utilized to fill an ancient quarry near Kraft (district of Mayen) 
(H. Mylius, “Die Kraften Grabdenkmiler und ihre Rekonstruction’, Bonn. Jahrb. 130, 
1925, pp. 180 ff.), and by the grave of a rich merchant and landowner of Cologne 
with a beautiful sarcophagus, together with busts of the deceased and an enormous 
wealth of small objects, Espérandieu, Recueil, viii (1922), PP. 375 ff.; Bonn. Fahrb. 
114-15, 1906, pp. 368 ff.; K. Schumacher, loc. cit., p. 202. 


“4 F. Drexel, Rém. Mitt. 35, 1920, p. 93, fig. 5; cf. above p. 205 and note 13. 


45 F, Drexel, loc. cit., pp. 133 f.; K. Schumacher, loc. cit., p. 287; Germania Romana 
pl. 43, 5 (bas-relief of Worms). ; 


¥: See S. Loeschke, Die Exforschung des Tempelbezirkes im Altbachtale zu Trier (1928) ; 
cf. “Von den Ausgrabungen im groBen Tempelbezirk in Trier’, Heimat, 5 (May, 1930). 
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47 See H. Lehner, ‘Rémische Steindenkmaler von der Bonner Miinsterkirche’, 
Bonn. Jahrb. 135, 1930, pp. 1-48 (and separately, Bonn, 1930). 


48 K. Schumacher, loc. cit., pp. 149ff.; cf. F. Hertlein, O. Paret, and P. Goessler, Die 
Romer in Wiirttemberg, i-iii (1928-32). Excellent work in investigating the gradual settle- 
ment of the land by agriculturists, mostly former soldiers or immigrants, has been done 
by G. Wolff for the Wetterau (Hessen-Nassau): see Die siidliche Wetterau (1913) (supple- 
ments in 1921); id. Arch. fiir hessische Gesch. u. Alt. 13, 1920, pp. 1 ff. He points out as 
the main features of the settlement of the Wetterau: (1) the rapid increase during the 
1st and end cent. A.p. in the number of medium-sized farms of almost the same size 
and type; (2) the distribution of land among military settlers according to a definite 
plan; and (3) the existence of a native, mostly German, population which lived in poor 
huts and some of whose graves have been found. Cf. the map, pl. 16, in Schumacher’s 
book and G. Wolff’s notes on the map, pp. 342 ff. The size of the smaller estates, those 
granted to the soldiers by the government, can be calculated by measurements; it 
appears to be about one square kilometre. The estates to which belonged villas of the 
type of the Stahl, Bollendorf, Pforzheim, and Dautenheim examples (K. Schumacher, 
loc. cit., pp. 198 f., figs. 49 and 50) were certainly much larger; cf. F. Hertlein, Klio, 21, 
1927, pp. 20 ff. I have some difficulty in admitting that the German Suebi were the 
colonizers of the Decumates agri. Tacitus, Germ. 29, says definitely that the land was 
occupied by mixed settlers. 


49 It is very tempting to explain the coloni Crutisiones of the inscription which was 
found near Pachten on the Saar (CYL xiii. 4228) and the coloni Aperienses of the inscription 
of Kollhausen in Lothringen: ‘i[n] hfonorem] d(omus) d(ivinae) deae I[u]non(i) coloni 
Aperienses ex iussu’ (B. Keune, Lothr. Jahrb. 26, 1914, pp. 461 ff.; id. Rém.-Germ. Korre- 
spondenzblatt, 8, 1915, pp. 71 f., and in Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. ili, col. 132) [L’An. ép. 
1916, 128] as the tenants of certain large estates (cf. K. Schumacher, op. cit., p. 209). 
Similar expressions are to be found in Sardinia (note 22) and in Africa (see Chap. VII). 
Cf. also the lead tablets with the names of the staff of a large estate near Pola (men- 
tioning a colonus and an adiutor coloni) in Atti e Mem. della Soc. Istriana di arch. e storia 
patria, 1905, pp. 213 ff.; A. Gnirs, Fiihrer durch Pola (1915), p. 137. Some votive stones 
to the Matronae in the region of Diiren (K. Schumacher, op. cit., p. 207) testify to small 
settlements of natives who worked on behalf of large landowners. On the progressive 
forms of agriculture which prevailed to some extent in the Rhine-lands and are 
attested by the frequent finds of agricultural implements, see K. Schumacher, Der 
Ackerbau in vorrémischer und rémischer Zeit (1922). 


50 F, Haverfield, Romanization of Roman Britain*, revised by G. Macdonald (1923), 
and The Roman Occupation of Britain (1924); Cornelii Taciti, De vita Agricolae, ed. by 
H. Furneaux, 2nd ed. revised and largely rewritten by J. G. C. Anderson (1922) ; 
R. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain (1931), cf. id. “The Roman Evacuation of Britain’, 
FRS 12, 1922, pp. 76 ff.; and D. Atkinson, “The Governors of Britain from Claudius 
to Diocletian’, ibid., pp. 60 ff.; L. C. West, Roman Britain: The Objects of Trade (1931). 
For subsequent discoveries see the annual reports by R. G. Collingwood and M. V. 
Taylor, ‘Roman Britain’, JRS (with bibliography) and Sir G. Macdonald, Roman 
Britain 1914-1928 (British Academy Suppl. Paper, vi, 1930). 


st Important evidence on the development of the British civitates is provided by an 
inscription found at Wroxeter, the civitas Cornoviorum (R. G. Collingwood and M. V. 
Taylor, 7RS 14, 1924, p. 244) [L’An. é. 1925, 1]. It shows that ‘the local govern- 
ment of Roman Britain was carried out by tribal authorities classified and arranged 
just like the magistrates of a municipality’ (Haverfield, Romanization, p. 58); cf. the 
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inscription of Caerwent (Eph. Ep. ix. 1012) and the inscriptions of the Dumnonii (CJL 
vii. 775-6) and of the Catavellauni (CIL vii. 863). . ; 


sz F, Haverfield, Romanization, pp. 38 ff. and 65 ff. Haverfield treated the evidence 
furnished by the villas in two different chapters of his work and from two different points 
of view. I venture to say that he was too pessimistic as regards the conclusions which 
may be drawn from it. Examined from the comparative point of view in connexion 
with the Gallic and the German parallels, the evidence fully justifies the conclusions 
which I have suggested in the text. It is to be regretted that, despite the efforts of many 
scholars, above all Haverfield himself, investigations in Britain have not in the past 
usually attained the same degree of accuracy and thoroughness, nor have they been 
carried on in the same systematic manner, as in Germany. 


53 The sketch given in the text is of course hypothetical, but it is supported by the 
similar development of Gaul and Germany. 


54 On the villages and the graves of the natives see F. Haverfield, ibid., pp. 45 ff. and 
55 ff. It is idle to speculate about the degree of romanization reached by Britain. 
Without doubt the higher classes and the soldiers were partly Roman (in civilization) 
when they first came to Britain, and partly became romanized by constant contact 
with the army and afterwards in the Roman atmosphere of the cities. Without doubt 
also everybody in the cities spoke, and many wrote, Latin. It was natural also that the 
cheaper articles of industry imported from Gaul and produced locally in the cities of 
Britain should penetrate into the native villages and oust those made locally in the 
houses. This does not, however, mean that the villages were romanized in thought and 
life. One cannot, however, go all the way with R. G. Collingwood, “Town and Country 
in Roman Britain’, Antiquity, 1929, pp. 261 ff., who denied that the natives possessed 
any scientific knowledge of agriculture before the coming of the Romans, and claimed 
that the Romans introduced no new agricultural methods. The comparison with Gaul 
shows that the first contention cannot be maintained; the ruins of villas and Roman 
cities in Britain prove that the second is exaggerated. Against Collingwood see H. J. 
Randall, ibid. 1930, pp. 80 ff., and R. E. M. Wheeler, ibid. pp. g1 ff. Of course any 
attempt to calculate the size of the population on the basis of the area cultivated is 
purely hypothetical. Wheeler, however, with his figure of a million and a half is 
probably nearer than Collingwood to the truth. See also the very interesting observa- 
tions of Sir George Macdonald, ‘Forschungen in rémischen Britannien 1914-1921’, 
Ber. d. r.-g. Komm. 1929, pp. 735 ff., on the difference between the Celto-Roman 
agrarian system and the Anglo-Saxon as revealed by aerial photographs: see his 
figs. 59 and 60 on p. 80. 


55 A general survey of the results of local research and excavations in Raetia is to be 
found in the excellent book of F. Wagner, Die Rémer in Bayern* (1928). On the 
excavations of Cambodunum, see ibid. pp. 58 ff., with a map of the ruins of the town . 
and complete bibliography. A good account of the ethnology of the land and of its 
political and military history is given by Haug in Pauly—Wissowa, Zw. R. i, cols. 
42 ff. The inscriptions of Raetia have been collected and republished by F. Vollmer, 
Inscriptiones Baivariae Romanae sive Inscriptiones provinciae Raetiae (1915). The importance 
of trade for the citizens of Augusta Vindelicum is shown by a fragment of sculpture in 
a pillar-tomb, where the preparation for the transport of a gigantic bale, probably 
cloth (see F. Wagner, op. cit., pl. xrv), is portrayed. 


56 Negotiatores artis vestiariae, lintiariae, purpurariae and others are frequently men- 
tioned in the not very numerous inscriptions of Augusta Vindelicorum, and the fact 
certainly attests their social and economic prominence in the life of the city, see CIL 
iii. 5800 (Vollmer, Jnscr, Baiv. 111), 5816 (Vollmer, 127; the brother of the merchant 
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is a soldier) ; 5824 (Vollmer, 135), cf. 5833 (Vollmer, 144) ‘negotiator artis cretariae et 
flaturariae’, 14370 (Vollmer, 175) ‘negotiator porcarius’, 5830 (Vollmer, 141) ‘nego- 
tiator’. The inscription of Castra Regina is ibid. 14370, 10 (Vollmer, 361): ‘Volk(ano) 
sacr(um) Aur. Artissius aedil(is) territor(i) contr(ibuti) et k(anabarum) R(eginensium)’. 
Note that the aedile seems to have been a native. 


57 An excellent short survey of the social and economic conditions in Noricum may 
be found in R. Egger, Fiihrer durch die Antikensammlungen des Landesmuseums in Klagenfurt 
(1921) (Introduction) ; cf. the chapters on Noricum in the books of J. Jung (see below, 
note 58) and in the fifth volume of Mommsen’s Roman History (The Roman provinces), 
and R. Egger, Teurnia. Die rémischen und friihchristlichen Altertiimer Oberkdrntens? (1926) ; 
id. ‘Civitas Noricum’, Wiener Studien, Festheft, 1929, and E. Klose and M. Silber, 
Iuvavum. Fiihrer durch die Altertumssammlungen des Museum Carolino-Augusteum in Salzburg 
(1929). On the military occupation and the administration of Noricum and Raetia, see 
M.B. Peaks, “The General and Military Administration of Noricum and Raetia’, Univ. 
of Chicago Studies in Class. Phil. 1908. An interesting feature of Norican social life was the 
associations of young men (iuvenes) comparable with those in the cities and the villages 
of the Rhineland. Since the recruiting of the legions after the Flavians chiefly depended 
upon the loyalty and the warlike spirit. of the population of the romanized citiés in 
the provinces, the emperors promoted the formation of military associations of young 
men (which had been for a time a peculiarity of Italy) in the Spanish and Celtic cities, 
with the aim of educating a new stock of brave and loyal officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and soldiers, especially officers. A splendid field for the development of these 
associations was afforded by the cities and villages of the frontier with their population 
of former soldiers, still warlike natives, and pioneers. Hence the spread of the collegia 
zuvenum in the 2nd and the grd cent. to the cities and villages of Upper Germany (see 
K. Schumacher, Siedelungs- und Kulturgeschichte, p. 221), especially after the reforms of 
Septimius Severus. It is probable that both in the half-Celtic and in the half-German 
cities the institution was promoted by the existence of similar tribal institutigpns among 
the Celts and the Germans. It seems that the /uventus Manliensium of Virunum, which 
celebrated the military games in honour of the emperor and of the gods, was based to 
a certain extent on the Celtic gentes of the native population of Noricum, see R. Egger, 
op. cit., p. 24, and fig. 5; and in Oest. Fahresh. 18, 1915, pp. 115 ff. Cf. Chap. II, note 5. 
An interesting glimpse into the social and ethnological constitution of one of the cities 
of Noricum and Pannonia is furnished by the inscription of the centonarii (firemen) 
of Solva in the time of Caracalla (A.D. 205). The text of an imperial rescript which 
confirms the privileges of the collegium centonariorum is followed by a list of members 
of the association given, as it seems, in full. Out of ninety-three members about 
one-half are peregrini, the rest are Latin or Roman citizens, and seventeen names are 
Celtic. The men represent not only the poorer class, the tenuiores, but also the well- 
to-do and the rich members of the community. ‘This is expressly stated in the rescript 
of the emperor; they are described as ‘ii quos dicis diviti(i)s suis sine onere [uti]’ or 
‘qui maiores facultates praefi(ni)to modo possident’. O. Cuntz, Oest. Fahresh. 18, 1915, 
pp. 98 ff.; A. Steinwenter, Wiener Studien, 40, 1918, pp. 46 ff. [= Riccobono, FIRA? 88, 
with list of members omitted]. 


58 The excellent survey of the Danube lands given by Th. Mommsen in the fifth 
volume of his Roman History and the valuable books of J. Jung, Romer und Romanen in 
den Donauldndern (1877), pp. 56 ff., and Die romanischen Landschaften des rémischen Reiches 
(1881), pp. 314ff., aré now antiquated. The careful investigations of A. Gnirs in Histria, 
of C. Patsch in Dalmatia, of Bulié in Salona, of the Vienna Academy and of the 
Austrian Archaeological Institute in the Danube lands in general and especially on 
the Roman limes of the Danube, and the efforts of various scholars, Hungarian 
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(J. Hampel), Rumanian (G. Tocilescu and V. Parvan), Bulgarian (G. Kazarow and 
B. Filow), and Serbian (M. M. Vassich and N. Vulié), have brought together so much 
new material and new points of view that the pictures of both Mommsen and Jung 
need a thorough revision. No such revision, and not even an attempt at a good biblio- 
graphy, is to be found in the short article ‘Illyricum’ by N. Vuli¢ in Pauly-Wissowa, 
ix, col. 1085 ff. An excellent general survey of those lands which formed part of Austria 
as it was before the First World War is given by W. Kubitschek, ‘Die Rémerzeit’, 
Heimatkunde von Nieder-Oesterreich, Heft 8, 1924, cf. E. Nischer, Die Rémer im Gebiet des 
ehemaligen Oesterreich-Ungarn (1923). 

59 J. Weiss in Pauly—Wissowa, viii, cols. 2111 ff.; A. Gnirs, Fiihrer durch Pola (1915). 
The imperial estates in Pola are attested by many inscriptions of imperial freedmen 
and slaves found in Pola and elsewhere, e.g. CIL v. 37-39, 40, 41, 42, 475. A full list is 
given by P. Sticotti, ‘Nuova Rassegna di Epigrafi Romane’, Atti e Mem. della Societa Istri- 
ana, 30, 1914, pp. 122 ff., cf. ibid., p. 124, no. 19; ‘C. Coelius Halys col(onus).’ A curious 
list of names is recorded on two leaden tablets found in a grave near Pola and pub- 
lished by P. Sticotti (see note 49). I cannot help thinking that the lists enumerate 
persons connected with a large (probably private) estate, partly slaves, partly free men. 
Some of the slaves were, or had been, managers of the estate (‘dispensator’ or ‘qui 
dispensavit’ or ‘qui vilicavit’). One is colonus, another adiutor coloni. The free men bear 
no titles. I am inclined to suggest that the free men were the tenants of the estate, the 
colonus and the adiutor coloni being either slave supervisors of the agricultural work done 
on it or slaves who were assigned a parcel of land and were treated like free tenants. 
A large imperial property was probably located in the neighbourhood of Abrega in 
the territory of Parentium; see P. Sticotti, Atti e Mem. della Socteta Istriana, 30, p. 122, 
note 111. Here also, along with many slave managers of the emperor, we have one 
colonus, CIL v. 8190. 

60 On the Histrian villas see A. Gnirs, ‘Forschungen iiber antiken Villenbau in 
Siidistrien’, Oest. Fahresh. 18, 1915, pp. 101 ff. (which quotes the author’s previous 
articles on the villa on Brioni Grande and the other Histrian villas). Cf. J. Weiss, loc. cit., 
and H. Schwalb, ‘Rémische Villa bei Pola’, Schriften der Balkankommission, Ant. Abt. 2. 


61 The evidence is collected by J. Weiss, loc. cit. 


62 Piquentum, CIL v. 433, 434, 436, 450, 452, cf. E. Pais, Suppl. Italica (to CIL v; 
(1888)), nos. 42-51. Nesactium: dedications to the local goddesses Eia and Trita, 
E. Pais, loc. cit., 1; Atti e Mem. della Societa Istriana, 1902 ff.; A. Gnirs, Fiihrer durch Pola, 
pp. 162 ff. The inscriptions and other finds of Nesactium are preserved in the 
Museum of Pola. On other local gods and goddesses of Histria, P. Sticotti, Atti e 
Mem. della Societa Istriana, 25, 1909, pp. 7 ff., especially p. ro. 


63 A survey of the prehistoric discoveries in Illyria and of the history of the Greek 
settlements was given by S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria (1926), pp. 287 ff. 
(with an extensive bibliography). Casson’s work is based on the excellent work which 
has been done in Histria and Dalmatia and in Bosnia and Herzegovina both by the 
Austrian Archaeological Institute and by the ‘Bosnisch-Herzegovinisches Institut 
fiir Balkanforschung’ in Sarajevo. Consequently the best explored Illyrian lands are 
Histria and Dalmatia on the one hand and Bosnia and Herzegovina on the other. The 
best general survey of the work done in Dalmatia is to be found in the short but sub- 
stantial introduction of M. Abramié to the Fiihrer durch das K. K. Staatsmuseum in St. 
Donato in Zara (1912), pp. 1 ff. On the excavations at Salona, see the bibliography 
quoted in Chap. V, note 4. An excellent general survey of the exploration of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was given by C. Patsch, for many years the moving force of archaeological 
research in these lands, in his two books ‘Bosnien und Herzegowina in rémischer Zeit’, 
Schrifien zur Kunde der Balkanhalbinsel, xv, and ‘Historische Wanderungen im Karst 
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und an der Adria. I. Die Herzegowina einst und jetzt’, Osten und Orient, Zweite Reihe: 
Schriften zur Kunde der Balkanhalbinsel (1922) ; cf. his article ‘Dalmatia’ in Pauly—Wissowa, 
iv, cols. 2448 ff. A very valuable collection of evidence concerning Serbia, the 
Sanjak, and Montenegro, has been published by N. Vulié, ‘Die antiken Denkmaler 
unseres Landes’, K. Serb. Akad., Spomenik, 71, 1931; cf. the bibliography, pp. 247 ff. 
New and interesting data on the relations between Greek and Illyrian in the 5th cent. 
B.c. in the borderland between Macedonia and Greece were revealed by the series of 
rich Illyrian tombs excavated during the First World War at Trebenischte: see 
B. Filow, Die archdische Nekropole von Trebenischte (1927). On the redistribution of land 
every eight years among the tribe of the Dalmatians see Strabo, 315C; Steph. 
Byz. s.v. AdAwov; cf. C. Patsch in Pauly—Wissowa, iv, col. 2448, and E. Weiss, ibid. xi, 
col. 1086. A similar custom existed among the Vaccaei in Spain, Diod. v. 34. It is note- 
worthy that the tribe of the Ardiaeans ruled over an enslaved population of Thracians 
numbering about 300,000 (?), who tilled the soil for their Illyrian masters and are 
compared by Theopompus to the helots of the Spartans: Theopompus, in Athen. vi. 
271, and x. 443 [= FGrHist. 115, F40]; Polyaen. vii. 42; C. Patsch, Oest. Fahresh. 10, 1907, 
pp. 171 ff. A typical Roman settlement, situated on the route from Salona to Servi- 
tium, was investigated by D. Sergejevski, ‘Roman Stone Monuments Discovered at 
Glamoe’, Glasnik of the Museum of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 39, 1927, pp- 255 ff.; cf. ibid. 
49, 1928, pp. 79 ff. (in Serbian). 


64 On the well-known story of the Roman occupation of the Illyrian lands and on 
the Illyrian wars, see G. Zippel, Die rémische Herrschaft in Illyrien bis auf Augustus (1877) ; 
M. Holleaux, Rome, la Gréce et les monarchies hellénistiques au III™® siécle av. F. Chr. (1921), 
pp. 22ff. and 98ff. ; id. CAH vii, p. 822, and bibliography, p. 932; G. de Sanctis, Storia det 
Romani, iv, 1, p. 316, and the survey of C. Patsch, ‘Die Herzegowina einst und jetzt’ (see 
above, note 63), pp. 40ff. ; cf. R. Rau, Kio, 19, 1924, pp. 313 ff.; and C. Patsch, ‘Ausdem 
albanischen Nationalmuseum’, Oest. Jahresh. 23, 1926, Beibl. pp. 216 ff. The main 
centre of business activity in Dalmatia was Salona, which stood in the closest relations 
with Narona: C. Patsch, ‘Die Herzegowina, &c.’, pp. 88 ff. Many families of Italian origin 
like the Agrii, the Artorii, the Mescenii, the Obultronii, the Papii, the Ravonii, and 
the Umbrii resided in both these places. On the land behind Narona see C. Patsch, 
‘Archaologisch-epigraphische Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der rémischen Provinz 
Dalmatien, viii’, Wiss. Mitt. aus Bosnien, 12, 1912, pp. 92 ff., and ‘Aus Narona’, Oest. 
Jahresh. 15, 1912, Beibl. pp. 75 ff. Two men of Narona (C. Papius Celsus and M. Papius 
Kanus) built, probably on their own estate, a monument commemorating the victory 
of Augustus over Sex. Pompey. This family is represented also at Salona and Dyrra- 
chium: see note 96. To the ist cent. A.p. belong the ruins of a large villa in the valley 
of the Naro: C, Patsch, ‘Untersuch. vi’, Wiss. Mitt. 9, 1904, pp. 278 ff., cf. pp. 280 ff. 
on the families of the Livii and the Safinii, the first belonging to Narona, the second to 
Salona, established in the same region. On the fertile land behind Salona occupied 
by Roman settlers, see C. Patsch, ‘Untersuch. v’, Wiss. Mitt. 8, 1902, pp. 71 ff. and 
84 ff. I feel certain that the first parts of the land to be exploited by the new settlers 
were the mining regions, the forests, and the pasture lands. Of the mines I shall speak 
later. Besides iron, lumber and cheese were the chief articles of export from Dalmatia 
as late as the time of the Expositio totius mundi et gentium, 53. Corn and cattle, however, 
were the staple products of Dalmatia as early as 158 B.c. (Polyb. 32. 18. 5, cf. C. Patsch, 
‘Die Herzegowina’, p. 138). A large production of wine and olive-oil is a feature of the 
imperial period and was confined mostly to the lands near to the sea, C. Patsch, op. cit., 
pp. 119 ff. The statistics of Patsch, p. 121, show that wine may have been imparted 
into Dalmatia both from South and from North Italy. It is hard to believe that all the 
jars were imported into Dalmatia empty. 
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65 See the inscription CIL iii. 13250 = Dessau, ILS 5968, boundaries drawn between 
the pasture lands in the former territory of the legion and a private landowner. Many 
documents of the same kind have been found in Spain (Dessau, ILS 2454, 2455, 
5969, 5970). On the extent of romanization of the maritime cities of Dalmatia see E. 
Weigand, ‘Die Stellung Dalmatiens in der rom. Reichskunst’, Strena Buliciana (1924), 


pp: 77 ff. 

66 C, Patsch, ‘Die Herzegowina’, pp. 105 ff. The city of Delminium was certainly 
transferred from the top of the hill to the plain: C. Patsch, ‘Untersuch. vi’, Wiss. 
Mitt. 9, 1904, pp. 172 ff. 

67 C, Patsch, ‘Untersuch. vii’, Wiss. Mitt. 11, 1909, pp. 121 ff. In CIL xiii. 6358 
two soldiers of an auxiliary cohort give their place of origin as the municipium Salvium. 
This shows that the soldiers, though living in the territory of a Roman municipium, 
were peregrini, i.e. not citizens of the city but incolae. Cf. C. Patsch, ‘Die Herzegowina’, 
p. 107, who refers to CIL xiii. 7507, and iii, Dipl. xvi, p. 859, cf. xxiii, p. 1966 [ = CIL 
xvi. 38], where two Thracians of the tribe of the Daorsi, which had formerly been 
enslaved by the IIlyrians, indicate as their place of origin the territory of a city which 
occupied the site of the modern Stolac. 


68 C, Patsch, ‘Untersuch. vii’, Wiss. Mitt. 11, 1909, p. 155, figs. 63 and 64. 


69 See, e.g., the inscriptions of Skelani, C. Patsch, ‘Untersuch. vii’, Wiss. Mitt. 11, 
1909, pp. 155 ff. Cf. CIL iii. 8350: Flavia Prisca ‘c(larissima) f(emina)’ sets up the stele 
to her nurse and to the manager of her estate (vilicus). The lady was certainly born in 
Dalmatia and owned land in this province. 


70 P. Sticotti, ‘Die romische Stadt Doclea in Montenegro’, Schr. d. Balkankommission, 
6, 1913; C. Praschniker and A. Schober, Archdologische Forschungen in Albanien und 
Montenegro (1919), pp. 1 ff.; C. Patsch, ‘Die Herzegowina’, p. 89. Typical of condi- 
tions in Doclea, which became the main commercial centre of what isnow Montenegro, 
is the personality of M. Flavius Fronto. He was connected with all the leading com- 
mercial cities of South Dalmatia—Narona, Epidaurum, Risinium, and Scodra: see 
CIL iii. 12692, cf. 13819; 12693, cf. 13820, 13821; P. Sticotti, op. cit., pp. 164 ff., 197 ff. 
On Asseria see Oest. Fahresh. 11, 1908, Beibl. pp. 17 ff.; M. Abramié, Fiihrer durch das 
K. K. Staatsmuseum in St. Donato in Zara, pp. 16 ff. (Corinium, Nedinum, Asseria) and 
pp. 14.ff. (Aenona). ; 


7* On the organizaticn of the Illyrian tribes of the province of Dalmatia, see the 
inscriptions found in the sanctuary of a local god Bindus Neptunus near the capital of 
the tribe of the Iapudes (Raetinium, modern Bihac?): C. Patsch, ‘Untersuch. iii’, Wiss. 
Mitt. 6, 1899, pp. 155 ff., cf. ‘Untersuch. iv’, Wiss. Mitt. 7, 1900, pp. 33 ff. On the 
tribe of the Maezaeans, C. Patsch, ‘Untersuch. iv’, Wiss. Mitt. 7, pp. 55 ff., cf. ‘Die 
Herzegowina’, p. 104. The tribes were subdivided into decuriae (clans, gentes), Plin. NH 
iii. 142. In the earlier period of the Roman occupation the tribes were ruled by Roman 
officers (praefecti), military commanders of the tribe, which was regarded as a military 
unit (CIL v. 3346, praefect of Iapudia and Liburnia; ix. 2564, praefect of the Mae- 
zaeans). Later the praefects lost their military character and became praepositi, 
civilians, and mostly natives, chosen from the local elders (principes), CIL iii. 14323-8, 
cf. 15062 ff. The fact that many cities were created in the territory of a tribe (Gig: 
Arupium, CIL iii. 3066, and Monetium, iii. 3022, in the territory of the Iapudes) and 
that many tribal principes became residents of the cities (CIL iii. 2774; 2776; N. Vulié, 
Oest. Jahresh. 12, 1909, Beibl. pp. 201 f. = Dessau, ILS 9411, 9412; P. Sticotti, Doclea, 
pp. 19 and 191; C. Praschniker and A. Schober, Arch. Forsch. in Albanien und Monte- 
negro, p. 100; C. Patsch, Wiss. Mitt. 7, 1900, p. 156) does not imply the disappearance 
of the tribe as such and the urbanization of the whole territory occupied by it. This is 
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shown by the numerous boundary stones between the municipia and the tribes, Dessau, 
ILS 9378, 9379, 5948-53; 59534, 59530. The attitude of the government towards the 
tribes is shown, e.g., by the fact that Trajan transferred many Dalmatian clans to the 
newly created province of Dacia, CIL iii. 1332; C. Patsch, Wiss. Mitt. 6, 1898, p. 110 
(of the reprint). The same phenomena and the same development may be observed in 
Spain and Africa. On the persistence of the native elements, native names, and native 
dress, as well as native religious beliefs, see C. Patsch, ‘Die Herzegowina’, pp. 92 ff. 


72 See note 70. 


73 See the publication of the Academy of Vienna Der rémische Limes in Oesterreich, 
i-xix, 1900-49 [in progress], and especially the excellent notes on the inscriptions by 
the late E. Bormann; cf. A. Alféldi, Der Untergang der Rémerherrschaft in Pannonien, i-ii 
(‘Ungar. Bibliothek’, Erste Reihe, 10 (1924), and 12 (1926)). On Aquincum and 
Carnuntum see above Chap. V, note 5. The systematic excavations which were under- 
taken by the Czechoslovak government at Roman castles north of the limes in the 
territory of the Quadi and Marcomanni are very instructive. It is interesting to note 
the continuous advance of the Romans into the country of their vassals during the 
2nd cent. A.p., and how Roman camps were superimposed on Celtic and German 
fortresses. The capitulation of Commodus to the barbarians put an ignominous end 
to this process. See A. Gnirs ‘Limes und Kastelle der Romer vor der norischpan- 
nonischen Donaugrenze’, Sudeta, 4, 1929, pp. 120 ff. A general report on the excava- 
tions of the Arch. Inst. of Vienna in Austria by E. Reisch, Oest. Fahresh. 16, 1913, Beibl. 
pp. 89ff. On Poetovio (Pettau) see M. Abramié, Oest. Fahresh. 17, 1914, Beibl. pp. 89ff.; 
id. Poetovio. Fiihrer durch die Denkmdler der rom. Stadt (1925). On Intercisa, Oest. Fahresh. 15, 
1912, pp. 174ff. and S. Paulovié, ‘Die rém. Ansiedlung von Dunapentele (Intercisa)’, 
Archaeologia Hungarica, ii (1928) [see Intercisa, I (Archaeol. Hung., ser. nov., 33, 1954)]. 
On Pannonian civilization and art see A. Hekler, ‘Kunst und Kultur Pannoniens in 
ihren Hauptstrémungen’, Strena Bulictana (1924), pp. 107ff. Cf. Chap. V, notes 4 and 5. 


74 On the éerritorium and the prata of a legion see A. Schulten, Hermes, 29, 1894, 
pp. 481 ff., and also in Pauly—Wissowa, iii, col. 1455; E. Bormann, Der rémische Limes 
in Oesterreich, 2, 1901, pp. 142 ff. (CIL iii. 14356, 3a, cf. p. 2328, 193, A.D. 205); A. von 
Domaszewski, Westd. eitschr. 14, 1895, pp. 112 ff.; A. von Premerstein, Klio, 3, 
1903, pp. 28 ff, cf. J. Lesquier, L’ Armée romaine d’Egypte (1919), pp. 229-f. Cf. note 65. 
Delimitation of the territory near Viminacium, CIL 111. 8112 (cf. 12656) of A.D. 228. 


75 E. Bormann, Der rém. Limes in Oesterreich, 12, 1914, pp. 314 ff., figs. 37 and 38 
(1st cent. A.D. or the beginning of the 2nd). Cf. A. Schober, ‘Die romischen Grabsteine 
von Noricum und Pannonien’, Sonderschr. d. oest. Inst. 10 (1923), Pp. 50, no. 105, fig. 45. 
Detachments (vexillationes) of soldiers sent out to cut wood in the forests (lignarit) are 
attested by three inscriptions of Germany, all found near Osterburken, CIL xiii. 6618, 
6623; Der obergermanischraetische Limes, 33, p. 96; cf. K. Schumacher, Stedelungs- und 
Kulturgeschichte, ii, p. 161; R. Cagnat in Daremberg-—Saglio, v, p. 776. 


76 CJL iii. 10570 (Vérésvar near Aquincum): dedication of an altar to the Capitoline 
Triad by the fossessores vict Vindoniani, all Roman citizens, some of them Roman 
knights (all Aurelii, 3rd cent. a.p.), ‘[i]n possessi[o]n(e) Aureli Vettiani eq(uitis) 
R(omani) permissu eius’. A large villa, which was adorned with beautiful frescoes, has 
been discovered at Baldcza: its earliest ruins date from the 1st cent. A.D. See Hornig- 
Rhé, Baldcza (Veszprém, 1912) (with coloured plates); A. Hekler, Strena Buliciana 
(1924), p. 111 and figs. 2 and 3. 

77 One of the most interesting documents found on the Danube is a fragment of the 
municipal charter given to the city which developed in the neighbourhood of the camp 
of Lauriacum in Noricum (time of Caracalla). This fragment is almost an exact copy of 
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the corresponding part of the statute of Salpensa, see E. Bormann, Oest. Fahresh. g, 1906, 
pp. 315 ff. [= L’ An. ép. 1907, 100]; Der rom. Limes in Oesterreich, xi (1910), pp. 137 ff. 

78 In the broad sense of the word a whole province (e.g. Numidia) formed the 
territory of one legion (legio III Augusta). On the Colapiani and their praefect 
L. Antonius Naso, see CIL iii. 14387 ff and {ff = Dessau, ILS 9199; Avon Domaszewski, 
Philol. 66, 1907, p. 162, note 4; A. Stein in Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. i, col. 97, cf. Cy 
Patsch, in Pauly-Wissowa, iv, col. 362. Many other tribes are named in the in- 
scriptions of Pannonian soldiers, e.g. the Varciani and Latobici near Siscia; G. A. 
Reisner, C. S. Fisher, D. G. Lyon, Harvard Excavations at Samaria, i (1924), p. 20, no. 30, 
cf. p. 175; the soldiers of these tribes are called cives Sicci(ant). 

79 Colonies of veterans sent out to already existing cities, some of which had been 
military forts, are attested for Savaria, CIL iii. 8199 and 10921; for Scupi, iii. 8197, 
8199, 8200; for Poetovio, iii. 4057: ‘deduct(us) ... mission(e) agr(aria) II.’; cf. the 
corresponding ‘missio nummaria’, W. Kubitschek, Jahrb. f. Altertumsk. 3, 1909 (publ. 
1910), p. 169: ‘L. Gargilius C. f. Quirina Felix Tacapis vet(eranus) leg. I ad. p. f. missus 
missione nummaria’. On the veterans settled at Scupi, see also N. Vulié, Oest. Zahresh. 13, 
1910-11, Beibl. col. 219, no. 31: ‘hic situs est in praedio suo.’ On the city of Savaria 
(mod. Steinamanger), a Claudian colony, see in general N. Vulié in Pauly—Wissowa, 
Zw.R. ii, cols. 249 ff. On Scarbantia, id. ibid., pp. 355ff. Note the presence at Scarbantia 
of agents of the well-known Barbii of Aquileia, CIL iii. 14068. On Solva, W. Schmid, 
Ocest. Fahresh. 19-20, 1919, Beibl. pp. 135 ff.; L. Wickert in Pauly—Wissowa, ill, A, 
cols. 987 f. In this city was found the fragment of the very important imperial rescript 
dealing with the association of the centonarii; see note 57. On Scupi, N. Vulié in Pauly— 
Wissowa, Zw. R. ii, col. gog. The best survey of the military colonies of the Roman 
emperors has been given by E. Ritterling in Pauly—Wissowa, xii, cols. 1214 ff. and 
1239 ff. (Augustus), col. 1243 (Tiberius), col. 1251 (Claudius), col. 1263 (Nero), col. 
1273 (the Flavians), col. 1287 (Trajan). 

80 On the centuriation of Pannonia, Hyginus, pp. 204 ff. [Lach.]: ‘multi huius modi 
agrum [the ‘ager publicus’ in the provinces] more colonico decimanis et kardinibus 
diviserunt, hoc est per centurias, sicut in Pannonia’, cf. J. Jung, Die romanischen 
Landschaften, p. 358; W. Barthel, Bonn. Jahrb. 120, 1911, p. 46; cf. notes 65 and 73. 
On the measurement of provincial land see A. Oxé, ‘Die rémische Vermessung 
Steuerpflichtigen Bodens’, Bonn. Jahrb. 128, 1923, pp. 20 ff. 

81 A. von Premerstein, Oest. Jahresh. 6, 1903, Beibl. pp. 26 ff.; E. Groag in Pauly— 
Wissowa, vii, col. 358, no. 73, cf. no. 72; CIL iii. 8169, cf. 8238, 8240; Ulpianus, Fr. Vat. 
220; CIL vi. 1423; and ix. 338 (legatus of Moesia in A.D. 222). Is it not possible to 
recognize in the pratum Furianum of Carnuntum (note 74) land assigned to the legion 
by the same C. Furius Octavianus? On the painted tomb of Brestovik near Belgrade, 
see Miloje M. Vassich, Starinar (1906), pp. 128 ff. (in Serbian). 

82 On the dress of Pannonian women see Margarete Lang, ‘Die pannonische 
Frauentracht’, Oest. Jahresh. 19-20, 1919, pp. 208 ff. On the dress of the men, J. Ham- 
pel, Arch. ErtesitS, 1881, pp. 308 ff.; 1906, pp. 257 ff.; 1907, pp. 289 ff.; 1910, pp. 311 ff. 
The basis of the dress is Celtic. Cf. A. Schober, Die rémischen Grabsteine von Noricum und 
Pannonien (1923), p. 176. Some Celtic cults were retained by the Pannonians, e.g. the 
cult of the Mother Goddesses, who were worshipped in Pannonia under the name of 
Nutrices. A sanctuary of these ‘Nurses’ was recently discovered at Poetovio, K. Wigand, 
Oest. Fahresh. 18, 1915, pp. 189 ff.; cf. my article in Archaeologia, 69, 1920, pp. 204 ff. 
(Appendix III to F. Haverfield’s article on ‘Roman Cirencester’). On the peculiarities 
of art and culture in Pannonia, K. Hekler, Strena Bulitiana (1924), pp. 107 ff. 


83 On the province of Dacia in general see J. Jung, Die romanischen Landschaften, 
p. 378; id. Die Romer und Romanen in den Donauldndern?, pp. 114 ff, and the 
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excellent articles of Brandis in Pauly—Wissowa, iv, cols. 1967 ff. (cf. ibid., Suppl. i, 
col. 263) and N. Feliciani in E. de Ruggiero, Diz. epigr. ii, pp. 1440 ff., cf. V. Vaschide, 
Histoire de la conquéte romaine de la Dacie (1903); R. Paribeni, Optimus Princeps, i, ch. xii, 
pp. 309 ff.; N. Vuli¢, ‘Les Deux Dacies’, Mus. Belge, 27, 1923, pp. 253 ff.; V. Chris- 
trescu, Viafa economicd a Daciet Romane (1929) (with French summary). On the Banat 
(which, according to the author, corresponds to Dacia Maluensis) see C. Patsch, 
‘Beitrage zur Vélkerkunde von Westeuropa. II. Banater Sarmaten’, Wien. Anz. 62, 
1925, pp. 181 ff. On the Dacian limes see Em. Panaitescu, ‘Le Limes dacique’, Acad. 
Roumaine, Bull. de la sec. hist. 15, 1929, pp. 1 ff. On pre-Roman Dacia see Ioan G. An- 
driesescu, Contributie la Dacia inainte de Romanii (1912); V. Parvan, Getica [1926] (in 
Romanian) and Dacia (1928). On Parvan’s conception of ‘romanita’ in Dacia see ‘R. S.°, 
GRS 19, 1929, p. 102. The native population which was not absorbed by the cities 
lived in villages, CIL iii. 7633 (827) and 8060. The territory of the cities was divided 
into pagi, CIL iii. 7847, cf. 7852, 7853, and 7868. It is very probable that at least a part 
of the native population rose in revolt against the Romans in the difficult times under 
M. Aurelius: the rebels massacred some members of the city bourgeoisie of Dacia, see CIL 
lll. 1579, 8009, 8021, and C. Patsch, ‘Untersuch. v’, Wiss. Mitt. 8, 1902, pp. 123 ff. 
One of the most influential families of Apulum was the family of the Aelii Marcelli, 
CIL iil. 974, 1001, 1104, 1181, 1182, 1208; a male member of this family was adopted 
by a high Roman officer of Italian (Umbrian) origin, CUL iii. 1180, cf. 7795 and xi. 
5215. A record of a business manager belonging to the same family was found in the 
vicus ad Mediam near Drobeta (CYL 111. 1573a). Other business men on a large scale 
were the farmers of salt-mines, pasture lands, and customs-duties (CZL iii. 1209, cf. 
1363 and 7853). They remind one of the well-known family syndicate of Julii, who 
farmed the customs, see my Gesch. d. Staatspacht, p. 395. Gold and silver mines were 
exploited. by the state directly. On the town of Sarmizegetusa, capital of Dacia, see 
C. Daicovici, ‘Fouilles et recherches 4 S.’, Dacia, 1, 1924, pp. 224 ff. The town of 
Sarmizegetusa was the largest economic centre of Dacia and in general of the East 
Danubian countries. Two Palmyrene sanctuaries were discovered in the city, one of 
which isstill visible (CIL iii. 7954-5; Daicovici, op. cit., p. 228, cf. CILiil. 7956; Daicovici 
gives a bibliographical survey of these interesting discoveries). Apparently there were 
at least two groups of Palmyrene traders in the town: they can hardly have been 
soldiers or veterans. Two Syrian merchants in Dacia are recorded in an inscription 
found at Augusta Traiana in Thrace, of the reign of Alexander Severus: G. Kazarow, 
Ann. du musée nat. de Sofia, 1922-26 (1926), p. 121 (in Bulgarian) = SEG iti. 537. 
One of these merchants is called in the inscription vvéumopos ris Aaxias, where 
Kazarow read [c]uvéumopos, and Wilhelm (in SEG) (oi)véumopos. Since the omission 
of the sigma would be strange and inexplicable, I accept the reading of Wilhelm. The 
second merchant is called BA 14s Aaxias, which should perhaps be expanded as 
B(ov)A(evr}s) 74s Aaxtas. In this Bovdeurijs (if he is one) should we recognize a member 
of a Bovd7 established in the West, according to Eastern usage, by an association of 
business-men? The Syrian merchants had their centre in Thrace, but maintained 
brisk trade-relations with Dacia. If Wilhelm’s reading is correct, the inscription 
indicates that the production of wine in Thrace was important in the Roman age as 
well, and that Thrace at that time exported wine to Dacia. Compare the association 
of merchants on the Greek model at Perinthus, Kalinka, Oest. Fahresh. 23, 1926, Beibl. 
col. 172, no. 121 (Hellenistic) ; cf. J. Dobia3, ‘Les Syriens dans le bassin du Danube’, 


Bidluv Sbornik (Prague, 1928), pp. 15 ff. 


84 On the Thracians in general see the excellent book of G. Kazarow, ‘Beitrage zur 
Kulturgeschichte der Thraker’ (Sarajevo, 1916), in Zur Kunde der Balkanhalbinsel, 11, 
Quellen und Forschungen, 5, cf. id. ‘The Celts in Ancient Thrace and Macedonia’, Papers 
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of the Bulgarian Academy of Science, 18, 1919, pp. 41 ff. (in Bulgarian) ; id. Bulgaria in 
Antiquity (1926) (in Bulgarian) ; id. CAH viii, pp. 534 ff., and pls. m, 52-76; N. Vulié, 
‘Les Celtes dans le Nord de la Peninsule Balcanique’, Mus. Belge, 30, 1926, pp. 231 ff.; 
S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria (1926). It is probable that in the tribal life of the 
Thracians the leading part was played by a ruling feudal aristocracy. The mass of the 
population lived in conditions which might be compared with those of the helots and 
of the penestae (G. Kazarow, op. cit., p. 17). It is hard to say whether the well-known 
description of the social and economic system of the Getae by Horace, Carm. iii. 24, is 
based on real information or on a vague idealized picture of ‘barbarian’ life in 
general, arbitrarily attributed to them. His words, ‘campestres melius Scythae |... 
vivunt et rigidi Getae, | inmetata quibus iugera liberas | frugus et Cererem ferunt, | nec 
cultura placet longior annua, | defunctumque laboribus| aequali recreat sorte vicarius’, | 
vague as they are, seem to imply that the Thracians held the land in common and that 
private property in land was unknown among them, which in fact is not incompatible 
with the conditions of serfdom. I am not as confident as G. Kazarow that Horace is 
merely reproducing a commonplace (op. cit., pp. 43ff., with a good bibliography). Cf. the 
similar conditions both in Illyria and in Spain, note 63. I incline rather to believe that 
Horace got his evidence from an earlier source which represented conditions in Thrace 
before it was subject to strong Greek and Roman influence. Probably the subjects of 
Burebista and Decebalus in Dacia and those of the vassal Odrysian kings of Thrace 
lived a less primitive life On the social and economic conditions of the Thracians, see 
G. Kazarow, op. cit., pp. 26 ff. (Siedelungen und Befestigungen) and pp. 36 ff. (Acker- 
bau, Weinbau, &c.), and for the Roman period id. Bulgaria in Antiquity, pp. 59 ff. 


8s On the history of the Thracian regions in general (other than Dacia) in the Roman 
period see G. Kazarow, Bulgaria in Antiquity (1926) (in Bulgarian), pp. 48 ff.; B. Filow, 
‘Roman Rule in Bulgaria’, Bull. Bulg. History, 1, 1928 (in Bulgarian). On the history 
of the province Moesia see A. von Premerstein, ‘Die Anfange der Provinz Moesien’, 
Oest. Fahresh. 1, 1898, Beibl. pp. 146 ff.; S. E. Stout, The Governors of Moesia (1911). 
On the military occupation of Moesia, see Beuchel, De legione prima Italica (1903); 
B. Filow, ‘Die Legionen der Provinz Moesia’, Klio, Beiheft 6, 1906: H. van de Weerd, 
Etude historique sur trois légions romaines du Bas Danube (1907); J. Wolko, Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der legio XI Claudia (1908); B. Filow, ‘The Roman Auxiliary Troops in 
Moesia’, Memoirs of the Bulgarian Hist. Soc. 1906, pp. 11 ff. (in Bulgarian) ; E. Ritterling, 
Pauly—Wissowa, s.v. Legio (under the respective legions); cf. R. Paribeni, Optimus 
Princeps, i, pp. 335 ff. and B. Filow, Bull. Soc. Arch..Bulg. 5, 1915, pp. 191 ff. (in Bul- 
garian). On the military occupation of South Russia, see my Jranians and Greeks, 
pp. 152 and 234. New light was thrown on the social and economic life of 
the province of Moesia by the systematic and successful excavations of the late 
V. Parvan. Reports on these excavations are printed in the Annals of the Romanian 
Academy (Analele Academiei Romane). They are quoted, and the new evidence is used, , 
in Parvan’s articles Sulle origini della civiltd Romana (Rome, 1922), and ‘I primordi della 
civilta Romana alle foci del Danubio’, Ausonia, 10, 1921, pp. 187 ff., cf. his Romanian 
book fnceputurile viefii Romane la gurile Dundrii (1923), in Jara Noastrad. New readings of 
some passages of the inscriptions published by him were suggested by A. Wilhelm, 
Anzeiger der phil.-hist. Klasse d. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 59, 1922, pp. 30 ff. On the 
pre-Roman conditions in Moesia and the Hellenic civilization, see Parvan, ‘La 
Pénétration hellénique et hellénistique dans la vallée du Danube’, Bulletin de la Section 
Historique de l’Académie Roumaine, 10, 1923; cf. his book Getica (1926) and the Eng- 
lish summary of it, Dacia (1928). On religion see J. Todorov, Paganism in Moesia 
pagan Cults and Deities (1928) (in Bulgarian, with English summary). 


% On these cities see Die antiken Miinzen Nordgriechenlands, i. 1 (1898) ; 2 (1910), and 
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the corresponding articles in Pauly—-Wissowa. Cf. the articles of Parvan on Tomi, 
Histria, and Callatis in Anal. Acad. Rom. 1915, 1916, and 1920, and Parvan, ‘Fouilles 
d‘Histria: Inscriptions: troisiéme série: 1923-25’, Dacia, 2, 1925, pp. 198 ff.; id. ‘Une 
nouvelle inscription de Tomi’, ibid. 1, 1924, pp. 273 ff.; Th. Sauciuc-Saveanu, 
“Callatis’, ibid. 1, pp. 108 ff., 2, pp. 104 ff.; O. Tafrali, ‘La Cité pontique de Callatis’, 
Rev. arch. 1925 (1), pp. 238ff., and Arta si archeol. 1, 1927. On Dionysopolis and 
environs see O. Tafrali, La Cité pontique de Dionysopolis, &c. (1927). The inscription 
in Tafrali, ibid., p. 71, no. 10 [Kalinka, Antike Denkmdler, 116], is interesting: it attests at 
Cavarna the existence of inhabitants of Scythian origin, and of a mysterious @/acos of 
Tauroi (Bacchae?), On Odessos (Varna) see A. Salaé and K. Skorpil, ‘N&ékolik Archeolo- 
gickych Pamétek z Vychodniho Bulharska’, Ceskd Akad. Véd a Umént, 1928, cf. L. Robert, 
Rev. de Phil. 1929, p. 150, no. xviii (series of interesting inscriptions). It is interesting to 
see how strong the oriental element was in the new colonies of Trajan: see the inscrip- 
tions of Ratiaria, in I. Welkow, Annuaire du mus. nat. de Sofia, 1922-26 (1926), p. 138, no. 1. 


87 This is the reason why South Russia was protected by detachments of the Moesian 
legions and by auxiliary troops. For the army of Moesia the foodstuffs came from 
Tyras and Olbia. The Bosporan kingdom was the hinterland of the Cappadocian and 
Armenian armies, see my Iranians and Greeks, pp. 147 ff.; cf. Tac. Ann. xiii. 39, and 
Chap. VIII, note 5. On the Dobrodgea (or Dobrudja) see J. Weiss, ‘Die Dobrudscha 
in Altertum’, Zur Kunde der Balkanhalbinsel, 1. Reisen und Beobachtungen, vol. 12. 


88 V. Parvan, ‘Descoperiri nova in Scythia Minor’, Anal. Acad. Rom. 1913, p. 491 
(25 ff.) on the territory of Troesmis (legio V Macedonica), and p. 502 (36 ff.) on the 
territory of Noviodunum, which before Diocletian was the headquarters of the Classis 
Flavia Moesica, cf. CIL iii. 14448 (A.D. 178): ‘c(ives) R(omani) v(eterani) vico Nov(o)’, 
cf. 14447 and 12487. Cf. his article in Riv. fil. 52, 1924, pp. 307 ff., on the develop- 
ment of the municipium Aurelium Durostorum out of the canabae of the leg. x1 
Claudia. In the time of Antoninus Pius it was still a settlement of ‘cives Romani et 
consistentes in canabis Aeliis legionis x1 Claudiae’, C/Z iii. 7474; in the first year of 
M. Aurelius we have a dedication by ‘veterani legion is x1 Claudiae p. f. missi m1 
co(n)s(ulatuum)’ (first published by Parvan, loc. cit.); in 169-76 it is styled municipium 
Aurelium (inscription published by Parvan, loc. cit.). Cf. J. Todorov, Durostorum (1927) 
(in Bulgarian). The best-studied city is Nicopolis ad Istrum, which was excavated in 
1900 and 1905. It was founded by Trajan about A.pD. 114-16 and has almost the same 
plan as the contemporary African colony of that emperor—Timgad. At Nicopolis, how- 
ever, a strong castle was added to the town, which is itself in the form of a military 
camp with buildings for the civil population (the forum, the theatre, and the curia (?) 
have been excavated). It may be noticed in passing that the Romans did the same 
also in the Chersonese and the Crimea, where a strong Roman garrison was stationed, 
at least from the time of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. The best plans of Nicopolis, and 
the best attempts at reconstruction, are in S. Bobéev, ‘Nicopolis ad Istrum’, Bull. Inst. 
Arch. Bulg. 5, 1928-9, p. 56 (with full bibliography) ; cf. Chap. V, note 4. 


89 Most of the citizens of the Greek cities had the imperial gentilicia, Flavii, Cocceii, 
Ulpii, and Aelii, just as in Olbia, Chersonesus, and Panticapaeum. This fact, together 
with their Greek cognomina, shows that they were not immigrants from Italy or from 
the romanized provinces, but mostly natives of the Black Sea cities or immigrants 
from Asia Minor: see CIL iii. 7532, where Greeks from the Black Sea, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Pontus, and Bithynia all have Roman gentilicia, cf. V. Parvan, I primordi, &c., 
p. 196. Parvan exaggerates somewhat the degree of romanization of the Greek cities 
of the Black Sea; cf., however, his just remarks in ‘Histria vii’ (Mém. d. Ac. Rom. Sect. 
Ist., iii. 2. 1), pp. 42 and 114 (in regard to a list of names, perhaps of members of 
the gerousia of Histria). Despite their Roman names, the residents in these cities, like 
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those of Chersonesus and Olbia in South Russia, remained Greek, at least in their 
language. It may be useful to enumerate some of the villages (vic) which were attri- 
buted to the cities, as far as our geographical knowledge goes. The best known are the 
territories of Histria and Tomi. Six inscriptions, almost all of the time of Antoninus 
Pius and M. Aurelius, are dedicated to the supreme god of the Roman Empire by the 
‘veterani et cives Romani et Bessi consistentes’ of the Vicus Quintionis (Parvan, ‘Histria 
iv’, p. 617, no. 24 [= L’An. é. 1919, 13] and ‘Histria vii’, p. 55, nos. 46-52). The 
village was ruled by two magistri, one Roman and one Thracian, and by one quaestor. 
Two inscriptions of the same period (CIL iii. 7526, and Parvan, ‘Histria vii’, no. 53 
[= L’An. ép. 1924, 147]) speak of a Vicus Celeris and name one magister. Vicus 
Casianus occurs in two inscriptions (Parvan, ‘Desc. nova in Scythia Minor’, Anal. 
Acad. Rom. 1913, pp. 534 ff.). Vicus Secundini: Parvan, ‘Histria vii’, no. 61 [= L’ An. 
ép. 1924, 148]. Vicus Narcisianus: Parvan, Inceputurile viefii Romane la gurile Dundarii 
(1923), p. 147; IGRR i. 599: Epyov rod aBirwpiov (latrine) xareoxevacov ... 7H xaopy 
Unép payiorpd7ys. Vicus turre Muca(poris or -tralis): CIL iii. 7533; cf. 7536. Vicus 
Amlaidina: ibid. 13743. Vicus Hi..., ibid. 12494. Territory of Carsium: Vicus 
Verobrittianus: ibid. 12479 (14440). Territory of Aegyssus: ibid. 14441 and 14442; 
of Callatis, Asbolodeini and Sardeis, vici or tribes (?): ibid. 14214, 33. Cf. Parvan, 
‘Cetatea Ulmetum’, Anal. Acad. Rom. 1912-14, i, pp. 591 ff., and ii, 2, pp. 397 ff. 
(a list of vici). It is easy to recognize that some of these vici were named after a 
prominent Roman resident—Quintio, Secundinus, Narcissus, Celer, &c.—the 
owner of a large estate in the territory of the vicus ; some had geographical names; some 
had a special descriptive epithet, like the Vicus Casianus: in the boundary inscriptions 
of its territory (épo. Kaovavav onndovxywv) the residents are named cave-dwellers, which 
they probably were. (I do not believe in the religious explanation given by Parvan.) 
In some inscriptions of the territory of Tomi and Histria (CUZ iii. 7533, and Parvan, 
‘Histria vii’, no. 61, pp. 96 ff. [see above], both of the 3rd cent.; cf. Parvan, Dacia, 2, 
1925, p. 241, nos. 41 [= L’An. ép. 1927, 62] and 43 [= ibid. 64]) the residents are 
described as ‘cives consistentes et Lai’ (Histria) or ‘Lae’ (Tomi). It is certain that the 
name Lai (as also that of Bessi, Dacii, &c., see note go) is that of a tribe; as has been 
shown by Parvan and Casson (see Parvan, ‘Fouilles d’Histria. Inscriptions: troisiéme 
série: 1923-1925’, Dacia, 2, 1925, pp. 241 ff., and S. Casson, 7RS 17, 1927, pp. 97 ff.) 
it occurs as the name of a Paeonian tribe in Thucydides (ii. 96. 3; 97. 2), in the form 
Aaainu, and in Stephanus of Byzantium as Adwo. It is interesting to observe, with 
Casson, that the Romans moved some warrior-tribes to the steppes of the Dobrudja, 
including the Bessi of Haemus (see next note) and the Lai of Paeonia, who there learnt to 
lead the peaceful life of the peasant. Cf. L. Wickert, DAI 44, 1929, Arch. Anz., p. 193. 


9° The best example of a tribal territory with a Roman castellum as its centre is 
afforded by the territory of Capidava, with the large and prosperous village Ulmetum. 
The population of this district consisted of Dacians and Bessi and of Roman citizens, | 
CIL iii. 14214. 26 (A.D. 140), ‘cives Romani et Bessi consistentes vico Ulmeto’; cf. 
Parvan, ‘Descoperiri nova in Scythia Minor’, Anal. Acad. Rom. 1913, pp. 471 ff., 
‘cives Romani et Bessi consistentes regione Capidavae’ (cf. p. 539), and CIL iii. 12492 
(A.D. 150); V. Parvan, Inceputurile, p. 199. Other villages of the same territory were the 
Vicus Clementianus (CYL iii. 7565; V. Parvan, op. cit., p. 203, cf. CIL iii. 12488) and 
the Vicus Ultinsium (Parvan, DAI 30, 1915, Arch. Anz., p. 239 = L’An. ép. 1922, 65). 
One of the rich Romans of Capidava, C. Iulius C. f. Quadratus, princeps loci and 
quinquennalts territori Capidavensis (CIL iii. 12491, cf. Parvan, Inceputurile vieii Romane la 
gurile Dunarii, pp. 52 ff., figs. 31-33), represented on his funeral altar himself (?) in the 
local dress (shirt, trousers, cloak), the god Silvanus, protector of his fields and pastures, 
and two scenes of the life of his estate: his sheep grazing in a forest (?), and one of his 
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colon ploughing his field in the vicinity of a forest. It is worthy of note that the in- 
habitants of the territory formed a religious association in honour of Silvanus Sator 
under the name consacrani, Parvan, JDAI 30, 1915, Arch. Anz., pp. 204 f. = L’An. ép. 
1922, 67 and 70. Other well-to-do local landowners: L. Iulius Iulianus qui et Rundacio 
(Parvan, ‘Castrul dela Poiana’, Anal. Acad. Rom. 1913, pp. 103 ff.) ; L. Pompeius Valens 
from Ancyra in the territory of Histria (CIL iii. 12489); M. Ulpius Longinus buried in 
praedio suo in the territory of Tomi (CIL iii. 770); M. Atius T. f. Firmus, loci princeps, 
in the territory of Tomi (CIL iii. 772); Cocceius Vitales and Cocceia Julia, obiti ad 
villam suam, from Ulmetum and Capidava (CIL iii. 13737); Cocceius Elius who built 
a grave for Titia Matrina, obita ad vila(m) sua(m) (CIL iii. 14214, 20). Some men of 
higher standing are mentioned in inscriptions: CIL iii. 12463 names a ‘vilicus L. 
[A]eli Marcelli c. v.’; CIL iii. 12419, 14447, and Parvan, ‘Histria iv’, Anal. Acad. Rom. 
1916, pp. 633 (101) ff., no. 30 [= L’An. ép. 1919, 14]: ‘termin(i) positi inter [G]essi 
Ampudi [vil]|lam et vicanos B . . eridavenses’ (I prefer the well-known name Gessius 
to the awkward Bessus). Besides the Bessi, other native tribes are mentioned on the 
boundary stones: Moesi et Thraces (CIL iii. 749; 123453; 12407; 14422, 1; I agree with 
Parvan that these stones do not mark the boundary between the provinces of Thracia 
and Moesia), Daci (CUZ iii. 14437, 2). It is probable that the Trullenses (on the Oescus) 
did not belong to a city territory (CIL iii. 14409 and 14412, 3) any more than did 
the vicus mentioned in iii. 7466; E. Kalinka, ‘Antike Denkmaler in Bulgarien’, Schr. d. 
Balkankom. 4, 1906, no. 128 (A.D. 153). 


91 On the province of Thrace, D. Kalopothakes, De Thracia provincia Romana (1893); 
A. Stein, Rémische Reichsbeamte der Proving Thracia (Sarajevo, 1921) ; E. Kalinka, ‘Antike 
Denkmialer in Bulgarien’, Schr. d. Balkankom. 4, 1906; G. Kazarow, Bulgaria in Anti- 
quity (1926) (in Bulgarian), pp. 48 ff. Reports on current excavations are published in 
the Bulletin of the Bulgarian Arch. Soc. and from 1923 in the Bull. del’ Inst. arch. bulg. (in 
Bulgarian with French résumés) and in the Arch. Anz. of the German Arch. Institute, 
cf. the useful bibliography by B. Filow, Ann. du musée nat. de Sofia, 1922-25, 1926, 
pp. 618 ff. (Classic period), 628 ff. (ancient Thracians). On the Greek cities of Thrace, 
F. Miinzer and M. Strack, ‘Die antiken Miinzen von Thrakien’, 1912, in Die antiken 
Miinzen Nordgriechenlands, ii. On the first Roman settlers in Thrace (when it was still 
a vassal state under Rome) see E. Kalinka, ‘Altes und Neues aus Thrakien’, Oest. 
Jahresh. 23, 1926, Beibl. p. 118, no. 1. A very good survey of the activity of Trajan in 
urbanizing the Danube lands may be found in A. von Domaszewski, Gesch. d. rémischen 
Kaiser, ii, pp. 177 ff., and in B. Filow, Bull. Soc. Arch. Bulg. 5, 1915, pp. 189 ff. 


92 JGRRi. 721 = E. Kalinka, Ant. Denkm., 55: cwpapxla Zypxo[An]v7 Kal cw[pJapxia 
Z[eA.JoBacrnvy edxyapiotrodpev bia Kw[un|rav Bpevtordpwv cat Mwovyn[@]v, edxaprorodpev 
Abpnri[w] Kapdev0n BeBurixo[d] yevoperw durdpxw pvdais “EBpnidos dp£avre ev jyeiv ayvds Kal 
émeck@s Kara rods vduous, cf. ibid. 728 = E. Kalinka, ibid., 100 and 677 = E. Kalinka, 
ibid., 135: Ti. Cl(audius) Theopompus otparnyos Aotixijs wept I[é]pwOov, LyAntixfs 
épewis, AevO[ eA] n7ixAs 7e[5ca]oi[a]s. Note the close relations of the villages to soldiers, ibid. 
738: dya]0q réyxn | [k]wpire ZvAov|fqvd AdpyrAlw MolvxcavG ElovAavod m|pyroprav@: EdaBlev 
evxapiorypia|zapa kwuntdv. On the strategiai of the Thracians, see G. Kazarow, Beitrdge 
zur Kulturgeschichte der Thraker, p. 19, note 1. Some of the strategiai may have been 
incorporated in the 2nd cent. a.p. in the territories of the new cities (Pliny, NH 
iv. 11. 40, knows of fifty of them, while Ptolemy, iii. 11. 6, enumerates only fourteen). 
It would be superfluous to produce evidence regarding the rural character of 
economic life in Thrace in the Roman period: observe the rustic type of nearly all 
the divinities worshipped in the shrines of this region and the part played by deities 
like Dionysus and the Nymphs in local cults. Further the Thracian Rider-God is 
essentially a god of fertility, see note 95. In this context I may recall the very interesting 
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inscription which attests the breeding of livestock, and particularly perhaps horses, 
in southern Thrace: it was found at Cillae (KéAAa) on the road between Philippopolis 
and Hadrianople (Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. 5, 1928-9, p- 379; G. Kazarow, Eos, 27, 1929, 
p- 143). It is a dedication to the great ‘Heros’ erected by a certain [Aurelius] Proculus 
emryvetrns ov Edruyvav@ nddAnya — rep ris evOy[xns K]al avray éAnidos, cf. BCH 
36, 1912, p. 592, no. 48; G. Kazarow, Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. iii, col. 1141 (Kadi- 
keni): Hoowddus IvKwvos yewpyds O[€]G Apwr wepl alavrod Kal trav KTNVewy, edyjv. From 
the letters of the archive of Heroninus from Egypt (P.Flor. 121; 126, 13; 322, 81, cf. 
PP- 254, 255; P.Ryl. 236, 18) it seems certain that in the 3rd cent. the emexrqvirns 
superintended the transport-beasts in a large estate. This is also the case in our inscrip- 
tion, which is probably concerned with a large, perhaps an imperial, estate, where the 
excellent mounts of the Thracian cohorts and alae were probably bred. ’Ev@4«n prob- 
ably means the whole number of beasts under the charge of the two émxrnvirat. 
See Chap. VIII, note 40. 


93 IGRR i. 766 = Dittenberger, Syll.3 880. The villages contributed inhabitants to 
the new market-places. Near Augusta Traiana (mod. Gostilitza) we find one such 
emporium: AcoxoSouparépa: éurdpiov (‘double strong fortress’). We know of this fortified 
emporium from some inscriptions, the earliest of which belongs to the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, the latest to that of Aurelian, see I. Welkow, Annuaire du musée nat. de Sofia, 
1922-25, pp. 129 ff., nos. 1-4, cf. JGRi. 591. Another place of the same type was Dia in 
Bithynia, ibid. iii. 1427; cf. iv. 863 (Laodicea ad Lycum). The inhabitants of these 
market-places were not citizens of a city but are called evocxoivres or olxijropes or 
xato.xoovres, Which corresponds to the Latin incolae. The new town is therefore not a 
city (wéAs). It is probable that the emporium Nauna near Gallipoli in Italy had the 
same or a similar constitution, CJL ix. 10; Pliny, NH iii. 11. 105; G. Lugli in E. de 
Ruggiero’s, Diz. epigr. ii, p. 2108. Cf. also the emporium near Placentia, Liv. xxi. 
57. 10. The Greek name éumépiov, which was used in Thrace, shows that in organizing 
new market-places of a permanent character the Romans followed the already existing 
Greek (probably Hellenistic) practice. The eudpia of the Greek half of the Empire 
may be compared with the early Italian fora and conciliabula (E. de Ruggiero, Diz. 
epigr. iii, p. 198; A. Schulten in Pauly—Wissowa, vii, col. 62): the difference was that the 
inhabitants of the provincial éuwépia were not Roman citizens, and that the new settle- 
ments were to a large extent artificial creations, the ultimate object being to establish 
a new city around a market-place which was a centre of seasonal fairs; cf. the next 
note. It is interesting to observe that the establishment of é¢uxépia, like the institution 
of seasonal fairs, is confined to the almost purely agricultural regions of the Empire, for 
the purpose was to organize a regular exchange of goods in places where commercial 
intercourse was handicapped by the slowness and (in winter time) the irregularity of 
communications. Cf. Chap. IX, note 51 (on the military character of these settlements). 


% CIL iii. 12336 = IGRR i. 674 = Dittenberger, Syll.3 888 (cf. Dessau, Hermes, 62, 
1927, pp. 205 ff.; Wilcken, Arch. f. Papyr. 9, pp. 15 ff.). It is to be noted that in 
1, 14 the peasants of Scaptopare call themselves landowners of the village: ofxod|ev 
Kal kexrijpeba ev 7H mpoyeypap|yevn kdyn, cf. 1. 57. In 1. 26 they mention a seasonal fair 
which was celebrated every year two miles from the village. On the seasonal fairs see 
P. Huvelin, Essai historique sur le droit des marchés et des foires (1897), pp. 80 ff. It would be 
worth while to collect the evidence about the fairs of the ancient world more fully than 
has been done by Huvelin, whose chief purpose was to characterize the fairs of the 
Middle Ages and of modern times. Very interesting, for instance, are the allusions to 
the nundinae at Pompeii, particularly the recently discovered graffito enumerating fairs 
at Pompeii itself, Nuceria, Atella, Nola, Cumae, Puteoli, and even at Capua and 
Rome (M. Della Corte, Riv. Indo-Greco-Italica, 8, 1924, p. 118). Seasonal fairs have 
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been very important factors in the economic history of almost all agricultural coun- 
tries; witness their development in modern Russia before she became industrialized. 
Their persistence in such countries as Asia Minor and Syria (in connexion with the 
large temples and the large estates, see my Stud. z. Gesch. rém. Kol., p. 274, and Chap. VII, 
note 6), and their development in Thrace and Africa (Chap. VII, note 81) during the 
period of the early Roman Empire, as well as the careful legislation of the late Roman 
Empire regarding them (Huvelin, loc. cit.), show that, while they came to play a second- 
ary part in the more progressive and more industrialized regions of the Empire and 
during periods of progressive economic life in general, they were institutions of great 
and growing importance in the purely agricultural districts, and regained importance 
in every part of the Empire when economic life became everywhere simplified. Quite 
different from the seasonal fairs which developed in agricultural districts were those 
connected with the regular caravan-trade, to which such flourishing cities as Palmyra 
and Petra owed their origin and prosperity. These fairs are comparable with the great 
(and still surviving) fair of Nijnij-Novgorod in Russia, at least in its early days, or to 
the smaller one of Orenburg, which was a rallying point for caravans, before the 
construction of the Turkestan railway. 


95 On the funeral chariots of Thrace, from the 2nd to the 4th cent. A.D., see G. Seure 
‘chars thraces’, BCH 49, 1925, pp. 347 ff., cf. ibid. 25, 1901, pp. 181 ff., and ibid. 28, 
1904, pp. 210 ff.; cf. also, on certain clay chariots found in tombs of the same period, 
G. Seure, RA 1925 (2), pp. 3 ff. The metal parts of the chariots found in some tumuli 
in Bulgaria are in excellent preservation; some are plated with silver, others enamelled. 
They recall Sarmatian tombs. It is to be borne in mind that Sarmatians were settled 
in the Balkan lands from the 1st cent. A.p. (see the inscription of Titus Plautius Sil- 
vanus, Dessau, ILS 986 (A.D. 57), cf. ibid. 852-3: P. Aelius Rasparaganus, king of the 
Roxolani, captured by Hadrian, interned at Pola), and that the first migratory waves of 
Sarmatians may have adopted the Scythian custom (unknown to later Sarmatians) 
of burying the chariots. The Scythians lived for centuries in the Danubian countries, 
and even in the time of Ovid were still neighbours of the city of Tomi. It is also interest- 
ing to observe that at least one of the tombs of the Iazyges, a Sarmatian tribe which 
settled between the Danube and the Theiss in the period A.D. 20-50, namely the tomb 
of Jaszalsészentgydrgy (see Hild, Arch. Ertesité, 1901, pp. 120ff.; A. Alféldi, Der Untergang 
der Rémerherrschaft in Pannonien, ii (1926), p. 8; N. Fettich, Seminarium Kondakovianum, 
2 (1928), p. 108, pl. xv, 3 (cf. id. in M. Rostowzew, Skythien und Der Bosporus, i (1931), 
pp. 498 ff.), shows traces of Scythian funeral rites (including the chariot). We must not, 
however, forget that the Celts also buried their dead in chariots (cf. H. Lehner, Bonn. 
Fahb. 128, 1923, pp. 28ff.). On the cults of the Thracian ‘Heros’, and on the local shrines 
of the Thracians (many of which have been excavated), where native gods were wor- 
shipped under a Greek or Roman disguise, see G. Kazarow, Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. 
iii, cols. 1132 ff.; id. Bulgaria in Antiquity (1926) {in Bulgarian), pp. 78 ff.; id. JDAI 41, 
Arch. Anz. 1926, pp. 1 ff., and Klio, 22, 1928, pp. 232 ff.; cf. A. Buday, “Thrak lovas 
istan problemaja’ (‘Das Problem des sogenannten thrakischen Reiters’: in Hungarian 
with a German summary), Arbeiten des arch. Inst. d. k. Ungar. Franz Josephs-Universitat 
von Szeged (Dolgozatok, &c.), ii (1926) ; iv (1928) ; v (1929) ; G. Seure, ‘Le Roi Rhése et le 
héros chasseur’, Rev. d. phil. 1928, pp. 101 ff. I cannot give my opinion here regarding 
the theory of Professor A. Buday, who believes that the rider represented on the 
votive and sepulchral reliefs is the dedicant or the dead person, heroized, not the 
divinity: the reliefs would thus be monuments of a religion of salvation. The sanc- 
tuaries are all modest village shrines, full of votive bas-reliefs of the same shape as 
many modern Greek-Orthodox ‘icons’. The Thracian ‘Heros’ must not be confounded 
with the Oriental mounted god who was worshipped mostly by the soldiers of the 
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Danubian army and by veterans and their families, see my article in Mém. prés. al’Acad. 
13, 1923, and G. Kazarow, JDAI 38, 1922, p. 184, on an early Roman sanctuary of 
this Oriental god and the corresponding goddess near Razgrad. 


9% On Macedonia, besides the chapter in Mommsen’s Roman History and his intro- 
duction to the Latin inscriptions of Macedonia in CIL, iii, see J. Jung, Die romani- 
schen Landschaften, pp. 377 ff.; M. G. Demitsas, ‘H Maxedovia ev AiBas pbeyyopevas, 
&c. (Athens, 1896); H. Gaebler, Die antiken Miinzen Nordgriechenlands, iii, Makedonia 
und Paionia (1906); and cf. his ‘Beitrage zur Miinzkunde Makedoniens’, Zeitschr. f. 
Num. (the last in 36, 1927, pp. 183 ff., and 37, 1928, pp. 223 ff.). On Paeonia, see 
G. Kazarow, Paeonia (Sofia, 1921, in Bulgarian); cf. id. Klio, 18, 1922, pp. 20 ff. On 
Thessalonica see O. Tafrali, Théssalonique des origines au XIV® siécle (1919). On Lissus, 
Apollonia, and Dyrrhachium, see C. Praschniker and A. Schober, ‘Archaologische 
Forschungen in Albanien und Montenegro’, Schr. d. Balkankom. 8, 1919, pp. 14 ff., 
32 ff., 69 ff.; C. Praschniker, ‘Muzakhia und Malakastra, Oest. Fahresh. 21-22, 1922, 
Beibl. pp. 6 ff.; cf. C. Patsch, ‘Das Sandschak Berat in Albanien’, Schr. d. Balkankom. 
3, 1904, and M. N. Tod, FHS 42, 1922, p. 171, and C. Patsch, ‘Aus dem Albanischen 
Nationalmuseum’, Oest. Jahresh. 23, 1926, pp. 210 ff. It is interesting to observe that 
Apollonia and Dyrrachium, though officially cities of Macedonia, are socially and 
economically connected with the Roman cities of Dalmatia: see note 64. On the earlier 
history and archaeology of Macedonia see S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria 
(1926). On the excavations at Stobi see B. Saria, Oest. Fahresh. 26, 1930, pp. 64 ff., with 
bibliography. New discoveries in Albania are recorded in Albania, Rev. d’arch. d’hist., 
d’art, &c. 1-6 (1925-39). An archaeological survey of the region is given by L. M. 
Ugolini, Albania Antica: I. Ricerche archeologiche (1928) ; [II. L’ Acropoli di Fenice (1932) ; 
III. L’ Acropoli di Butrinto (1942).] 

97 On the municipal aristocracy of Macedonia, the presidents of the Macedonian xowér, 
see my article ‘Inscriptions from Macedonia’, Bulletin of the Russian Arch. Inst. at Constanti- 
nople, 4, 1899, pp. 166ff. (in Russian), especially the inscriptions nos. 2 and 2a relating to 
C. Popillius Python of Beroea, of the time of Nerva and Trajan [=L’An. ép. 1900, 131]; 
cf. M. G. Demitsas, op. cit., p. 71, no. 62. His contemporary was Paulus Caelidius 
Fronto from Heraclea Lyncestis (P. Perdrizet, BCH 21, 1897, pp. 161 ff.; cf. M. 
Holleaux, Rev. é. gr. 11, 1898, pp. 273 ff. [= Etudes, i, pp. 271 ff.]). At Philippi a promi- 
nent part was played by the family of the Opimii, rich landowners and benefactors of 
the city (CIL iii. 656). Rich Thracian landowners of Philippi are mentioned in CIL iii. 
703, 707. On the Roman character of Philippi see Ch. Picard, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1923, 
P- 395; P. Collart, BCH 52, 1928, pp. 74ff. (with bibliography), cf. ibid., pp. 492ff. (The 
French excavations at Philippi are reported in BCH [P. Collart, Philippes, Ville de Macé- 
doine (1937)].) A prominent man of the end of the 2nd cent. and the beginning of the 3rd 
was T. Aelius Geminius Macedo of Thessalonica, the first president of the Panhellenion 
from this city (M. N. Tod, FHS 42, 1922, pp. 167 ff.). His gift of 10,000 feet of lumber for ’ 
the construction of a basilica may indicate that he owned a large forest estate. In CIL iii. 
14206, 4 (Dessau, ILS 5981) an estate of Claudianus Artemidorus s.p.c. and in iii. 14206, 
12, another of a certain Caesius Victor are mentioned. The large landowners in the 
cities which were not Roman colonies, e.g. Beroea, belonged mostly to the class of 
evcexrnuevor ‘Pwpato. (M. G. Demitsas, op. cit., p. 70, no. 58). The persistence of the 
tribal and rural organization of Macedonia is attested by the division of the large terri- 
tory of Beroea into ¢vAaé, which had geographical names and corresponded probably to 
the pagi of the Danube provinces. In the above-mentioned inscription of Heraclea the 
cost of repairing the roads is imposed by the emperor, in his letter, on the landowners 
of the city (two-thirds) and on the tribe of the Avravof (one-third); in the latter 
M. Holleaux recognizes the well-known Arwravol. In another inscription on the 
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same stone Caelidius Fronto performs the gymnasiarchy both for the city and for the 
tribe of the Lynkesti (€@vos Avyxnordv). It is therefore probable that the city of Heraclea 
included in her territory the country of the Lynkesti, who were not citizens of the city, 
one part of the tribe of the Arwravoi being attached to the city in the same way as the 
Carni and Catali were attached to Tergeste. A very curious distinction between the 
érapxtxoi and the zoAirac is made in the most interesting of the inscriptions of the 
Orestis (A. M. Woodward, 7HS 33, 1913, pp. 337 ff., 2nd cent. a.p.). As a third cate- 
gory of landowners, not indentical either with the émapyixoé or the woAira, are named 
the Oresti (1. 23). I cannot help thinking that the aggressive éwapyixot were the Roman 
landowners of the territory (of eveexrnuévor), who belonged to the province but did 
not belong to the city, while the Oresti were the members of a tribe attached to the city. 
They were entered in the census rolls of the city as holders of parcels of public land. 
Cf. the xowdv ’Opéotwy (A. J. B. Wace and A. M. Woodward, BSA 18, 1911-12, p. 179, 
no. 23[= L’ An. ép. 1914, 216]) and the Dassaretii and their zpoordérys, M. G. Demitsas, 
op. cit., p. 371, no. 330 (2). Both in Macedonia and in the neighbouring districts of 
Thessaly life seems to have been mostly rural, as is shown by the frequent mention 
of vici in the documents recording a delimitation between the city territories in Mace- 
donia and Thessaly. We have three imperial decisions on this subject, all of the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian, CIL iii. 591 (Trajan), 586 (12306) (Hadrian), and A. J. B. 
Wace and M. S. Thompson, op. cit., 17, 1910-11, pp. 193 ff. [= L’An. ép. 1913, 2], 
where in Il. 14 ff. reference is made to the delimitation first made by Amyntas, father 
of Philip II: ‘inscriptos esse f(i)nes convenientes defini(t)ione regiae factae ab Amynta 
Philippi patr(a)e inter Dolichanos et Elemiotas’, cf. A. Rosenberg, Hermes, 51, 1916, 
pp- 499 ff. On another stone of the same time recording a delimitation between 
Geneatae and...xini, cf.G. Kazarow, BCH 47, 1923, pp. 275 ff. [= L’ An. ép. 1924, 57]. 
Mentions of vici: CIL iii. 656; A. Sala¢, BCH 47, 1923, p. 63, no. 23: ‘M. Bietius 
Cerius vet(eranus) vicanis d(e) s(uo)’; and, ibid., p. 65, no. 24, a votive stone to a 
local goddess set up by ‘vicani Sc... Nicaenses et Coreni et Zcambu .. . ’, followed 
by the names of curatores, all Thracian [= L’An. ép. 1924, 50]. 


98 Dio Chr. Tars. pr. (Or. 33), 25 (on Thessaly and Arcadia); 26 (on Macedonia) ; 
cf. the well-known statement of Plutarch, De def. or. 8, 414, and O. Seeck, Gesch. d. 
Unterg. d. ant. Welt, i, p. 321, note 32. 

99 Dittenberger, Syll.3 827; E. Bourguet, De rebus Delphicis imperatoriae aetatis (1905); 
pp. 74 ff. (letter of Hadrian); cf. ibid., pp. 94 ff. (general conclusions). There was no 
doubt a revival of the sanctuary in the 2nd cent. A.p., especially under Hadrian 
(the worst time had been the Ist cent. A.p.), but this revival was based almost wholly 
on gifts of the Roman emperors and of some members of the Roman and provincial 
nobility (especially Herodes Atticus and his family). 

100 Dittenberger, Syll.3 800; cf. A. von Premerstein, Oest. Fahresh. 15, 1912, pp. 200ff. ; 
see especially ll. 12 ff.: emedééato Sé Kal trav fepareiav Nixdovmmos ras Aeonotvas évros 
’ Odvp| mob evravrod pnBevos Oédovros mpoceNBeiv, Trav TE xenpalrev p17) TeaOvTwY Tots LvaTNploLs 
arédwxe ex 700 idiov Bilov 7H dioky. 

tor T cannot undertake here the task of putting together the rich material on the 
economic life of Greece in the imperial period which is stored in the volumes of IG. 
The work is worth doing. One part of this material, concerning Athens in the early 
Roman period, has been investigated in a masterly way by S. Shebeleff, History of 
Athens from 229 to 31 B.C. (St. Petersburg, 1898, in Russian), cf. id. “Ayatxd, Studies in 
the History of the Province of Achaea, 1903 (in Russian); P. Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste 
(1927), esp. pp. 159 ff.; id. Athénes de Tihére a Trajan (1931). The half-romantic attitude 
of the cultivated Romans towards Greece is well-illustrated by Plin. Ep. viii. 24, 
addressed to Maximus, the friend of Epictetus and at that time corrector civitatium 
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liberarum of Achaea: see the article of F. Zucker, ‘Plinius Epist. viii, 24-ein Denkmal 
antiker Humanitat’, Philol. 84, 1928, pp. 209 ff. I see no indication in the sources that 
the conditions of agriculture in Greece in the 2nd cent. A.D. were desperate. It seems 
as if there had been a notable improvement as compared with the conditions of the 
ist cent. B.c. described by Cicero, ad Fam. iv. 5. 4 (we can place complete confidence 
in what Dio Chryst. says in the Evfoxés). Such an impression may be derived from 
a careful study of the inscription of Thisbe (Dittenberger, Syll.3 884), and is confirmed 
by the fact that Greece had sufficient numbers of wealthy citizens to support the in- 
stitution of the Panhellenion created by Hadrian (see M. N. Tod, FHS 42, 1922, 
pp. 173 ff., who quotes the bibliography of the question and gives a full survey of the 
epigraphical and literary evidence). The main feature of the Panhellenion was the 
great games, and they were supported and financed by the presidents and members 
of the council (ovveSpor) of the Panhellenion. It is noteworthy that in the list of these 
presidents and ovveSpo. or Iavénves (compiled by Tod, ibid., p. 177) there are also 
wealthy men from Greece (cf. C. S. Walton, JRS 19, 1929, p. 62). A wealthy Spartan, 
a landowner, appears as a benefactor of his city during a period of famine under 
Hadrian: see the inscription in A. M. Woodward, ‘Sparta: the Inscriptions’, BSA 27, 
1925-6, pp. 22 ff., no. 3 [= SEG xi. 492]. He is C. Julius Theophrastus, who sold 
cheap corn to the citizens of Sparta (probably from his own estate, or else imported 
by him: instead of 40 denarii per medimnus, the price was 1 denarius per hemiekton, 
the twelfth part of the medimnus). Subsequently he distributed oil and, often, corn at 
a price below that of the market. Cf. Chap. V, note 9, and Chap. VIII, note 21, and 
H. Box, ‘Roman Citizenship in Laconia’, 7RS 21, 1931, pp. 200 ff. However, A. Stein 
and C. S. Walton are right in emphasizing that very few senators came from Greece 
proper, and in attributing this to the fact that Greeks were not wealthy enough to 
become senators. This is because the most energetic Greeks did not stay in Greece 
where there was very little to do. It cannot be denied, however, that economic condi- 
tions in Greece improved under the Empire; this was due, in part, for example, to the 
continued or resumed export of wine to Italy. At Pompeii, amphorae which had once 
been filled with wine, have been discovered, and Scyros exported large quantities of 
wine to Ravenna (the dome of the baptistery of the Arians is built of wine-amphorae, 
the inscriptions of which indicate that they came to Ravenna from Scyros: see P. Grain- 
dor, Byzantion, 3, 1929, pp. 281 ff.; id. Athénes sous Auguste, p. 165). The prosperity of 
Corinth and Patrae (Dessau, Gesch. d. rém. Katserzeit, ii. 2, p. 553) also implies a flourish- 
ing trade, which was not only one of transit. The American excavations at Corinth 
have shown how magnificent the Roman city was. Even Athens was a fairly wealthy 
city, though naturally not because of her trade or industry (Graindor, Athénes sous 
Auguste, pp. 159 ff.). It is to be noted that Greece continued to have at all times an 
industry working for the export market. The army of the Danube sent its agents there 
to purchase clothing: see the papyrus published by Hunt, Racc. Lumbroso, pp. 265 ff., 
1. 34: in Grecia vest[itum]; cf. Chap. V, note 43. 


vu. The Roman Empire under the Flavians and the Antonines. The 
City and the Country in the Asiatic and the African Provinces of Rome 


1 Studien z. Gesch. rim. Kol. (1910), pp. 283 ff. Fresh documents and valuable observa- 
tions bearing on the social and economic conditions of Lydia in imperial times were 
subsequently contributed by J. Keil and A. von Premerstein, ‘Bericht iiber eine dritte 
Reise in Lydien’, Denkschr. Wien. Akad. 57, 1914; cf. the inscriptions of Lydia in JGRR 
iv. The agrarian history of Asia Minor in the Republican period and in the early 
Empire is hardly known. Sir William Ramsay and I proposed the following hypotheses. 
The royal land (y4 BaouK}) and the private estates (odoia) of the Pergamene kings, 
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and also those of the kings of Bithynia, Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Commagene, 
&c., became ager publicus when these regions were transformed into Roman provinces. 
Subsequently those parts of the land which had nat passed into the ownership of 
Roman citizens were united in some way with the private patrimony of the Roman 
emperors (in some parts of Asia Minor, for instance in Galatia, the crown-lands may 
have passed directly into the hands of the emperors). This hypothesis was challenged 
by T. Frank, 7RS 17, 1927, pp. 148 ff., and 156 ff. (followed by H. Dessau, Gesch. d. 
rom. Kaiserzeit, ii. 2, p. 592, note 1); he believes that only the private estates of 
the Pergamene kings were declared ager publicus. The yf or xépa Baodsx} remained, 
according to him, in its previous condition, namely in the hands of yewpyoi who became 
free tenants (whose?). If by this we are to understand that nothing changed in Asia 
Minor after its transformation into a Roman province, save that the royal estates were 
called ager publicus and the xw&pa Baoirx7 ager stipendiarius, I have no objection to 
this slight modification of my theory; but if Frank believes that the Roman state 
recognized a juridical title for the tenants, and recognized their land as their private 
property, I must reject his theory. Undoubtedly the Roman state claimed exactly the 
same right of free disposition for the lands which had previously been xywpa Baowdex7 
as for the ager publicus; and if such a right was seldom enforced, this was for political and 
not for juridical reasons. I do not understand how Frank manages to reach the con- 
clusion that the imperial estates were limited to Galatia: we know of large imperial 
estates in Lydia (Keil—Premerstein, Dritte Reise, pp. 287 ff.) and we know that here 
the tenants said that they were bound to the land by birth: see the petition found at 
Aga Bey, Keil—Premerstein, 55, 1. 47: €orias matpdas nai tdadovs mpoyovixovs, and 
ll. 51 ff., trav SecoriKady xwpiwv ev ols <xK>dal éyerrfOnpev nai éerpddquev. On the origin of 
the later imperial estates in Lydia, I previously conjectured (Kolonat, p. 290) that 
Augustus inherited large estates in Asia Minor from Antony, and that these later were 
either sold or became imperial properties. My suggestion was determined by the large 
number of people in Lydia, both in the cities, and more particularly in the villages, 
who bear the name Antonius. Dessau, I.c., considered it unlikely that a frivolous 
wastrel like Antony could have thus administered his estates in Asia Minor: in his 
opinion the Asiatic Antonii were individuals to whom Antony in a moment of good 
humour granted citizenship. I cannot share this opinion. His Asiatic possessions were 
of the greatest importance for Antony, and he could not have granted the citizenship 
to the inhabitants of villages only because he was personally attracted to them. In 
general I cannot accept the theory of T. Frank with regard to the dominium in solo 
provinciali. The fact that the provincial land paid decuma or stipendium in money, when 
Italy was exempted from direct taxes, shows that there was a fundamental difference 
between solum Italicum and solum provinciale. Cf. the observations of E. Schénbauer, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte des Bergbaurechtes (1929), pp. 123 ff., which illustrates the peculiari- 
ties of the provincial land-law by analysing the chapter of the lex agraria of 111 B.c. 
referring to Africa. Cf. also M. A. Levi, ‘La Sicilia e il dominium in solo provinciali’, 
Athenaeum, 7, 1929, pp. 514 ff. Cf. Chap. I, note 20. 


2 See the inscription of Ephesus belonging to the time of the Emperor Valens, 
A. Schulten, Oest. Fahresh. 9, 1906, pp. 40 ff.; R. Heberdey, ibid., p. 182; Bruns— 
Gradenwitz, Fontes, 7th ed., p. 270, no. 97 [= Riccobono, FIRA? 108]. The inscrip- 
tion speaks of the public land of Ephesus which became the property of the ratio 
privata. It is worthy of note that in this late time the land was cultivated to a great 
extent either by small tenants, who were citizens of the city of Ephesus, or by rich 
farmers. 


3 The description of the territory of a city of Asia Minor (Aphrodisias in Caria), 
contained in a letter in which Julius Caesar confirmed freedom and azteleia on the city, 
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is typical: OGIS 455, 1. 14: we0 dv copay xwplwv dxvpwpdraw épav mpoodswy .. . [rabra 
éxwolw xpardow xpavrat kaprilwrral re mavrwv mpaypdrwv dre[Aets dures “ .]. Cf. R. Vagts, 
Aphrodisias in Karien (Diss., Hamburg, 1920). On the peculiar constitution of Caria, with 
her two leagues, that of Zeus Chrysaor and that of Zeus Panamaros, see H. Dessau, 
Gesch. d. rim. Kaiserzeit, ii. 2, p. 601; H. Oppermann, Zeus Panamaros (Religions- 
geschicht. Versuche und Vorarbeiten, xix. 3, 1924). The inscriptions of the sanctuary 
are published by J. Hatzfeld, BCH 51, 1927, pp. 57 ff. [= SEG iv. 243-387]; cf. Amer. 
Journ. Arch. 32, 1928, p. 517, and P. Roussel, BCH 51, 1927, pp- 123 ff. and 55, 1931, 


pp. 1 ff. 


4 Dio Chr. dmodoyopds (Or. 45), 3: od« Eapvds clus 7d Kal ovvorxilew eBérew rihv 
médw Kal 7AGO0s dvOpdsrww els adriy Soov vaya avvayayeiv, Kal od pdvov rdv émyxwpiwy aA)’ 
el Suvardv jv Kal érépas médes ouvedbetv dvayxdoavra (cf. H. von Arnim, Leben und 
Werke, p. 341). Id. Or. 35. 14 (on Celaenae): xai tod70 pév woAAds Tay dvwwipwv mdAcww, 
robro S€ moAAds eddalyovas Kdpas Uanxdous Eéxere. Cf. Or. 38. 26 on the dexdrar trav 
Biuvev which the inhabitants of Prusa were obliged to pay to the treasury of 
the Nicomedians. An admirable documentary illustration of the endeavours of 
Dio is given by some inscriptions of Prusias ad Hypium in Bithynia, JGRR iii. 69 
(distributions by a certain T. Ulpius Aelianus Papianus; cf. PR iii, p. 458, nos. 537, 
538), 1. 19: maow rots évnexpys[évors x]ai rots dyp[o]ixiay xarouxoda (cf. 1. 26, where the 
same expression is used except that rapocxoda is substituted for xaroxotax); cf. IGRR 
iv, 808 (Hierapolis): «ai 80a r]#s trav iSiwv dypoixwv Bonfeias. The situation of these 
mdpouxot OF Kdroxou Of Prusias is illustrated by another inscription of the same place 
(ibid. iii, 65). We meet here with special magistrates called ¢vAapyo (Il. 12 ff.), 
and we are told that they were émi rijs cuovolas ypnuevor. I am convinced that 
A. Korte (Ath. Mitt. 24, 1899, p. 437) is right in suggesting that these ¢vAapyo. were 
carrying Out a ovvoixiapos in Dio’s sense, including the peasants in the roll of citizens. 
It is noteworthy that the inscription of Prusias belongs to the times of Septimius 
Severus, see Chap. IX. On the social and economic standing of the zdpoixo: and xarotKot, 
see my Studien z. Gesch. rém Kol., pp. 260 ff.; cf. A. Asboek, Das Staatswesen von Priene 
(1913), pp. 66ff., and my article in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Ramsay (1923), 
p- 376. Their situation in imperial times was no different from what it had been in the 
Hellenistic period. In the well-known Ephesian inscription of the time after the first 
Mithradatic war, Dittenberger, Syll.3 742, ll. 45 f.: elvar 8 nai rods icotedeis Kal 
mapoixous Kat tepods Kal éfedevPepous cal févous, they rank, just as in the equally well- 
known inscription of Pergamon (OGIS 338, 1. 20), a little above the public (i.e. 
the royal or sacred) slaves and the freedmen. The same position was held by the 
Karouko. OF mdpouxo. in Syllium of Pamphylia in the 2nd cent. (?) A.p., as is shown 
by the three inscriptions of Menodora, daughter of Megakles, JGRR iii. 800-2: 
in a public distribution the wdpoico. received the same sum or the same amount of. 
corn as the freedmen and the vindictarii, while the members of the senate, those of 
the gerousia, the members of the public assembly (éx«Ano.acrai), and the common 
citizens received much more; in no. 802 the mdpo:xo: are not mentioned at all. In the 
island of Cos we have almost the same division of the residents of one of the demoi 
of the city, JGRR iv. 1087, ll. 4 ff.: tol xaroiedvres ev TO dduw Arevriwv Kai oft] | 
evextnuevor Kal tol yewpyedvre[s] | &v HAevre wal ITéXn, rOv te modkrav Kal ‘Pwpalwv 
kal weroixwy. Thus the xaroixedvres are the citizens, the evextnuevo. the Romans, and 
the yewpyeivres the péroixor. It would be worth while to collect all the evidence on 
the subject, which of course cannot be done here. A good beginning has been made 
in the excellent article Kaun of H. Swoboda in Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. iv, 
cols. 950 ff.; on the x@ua in Asia and in Syria, pp. 961 ff. Of course, the evidence I 
have quoted concerns especially the political and social condition of the xérouxou: of 
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their economic condition we hear little. We do not know the fate in Roman times of 
the Aaoi of the Hellenistic age. Juridically and politically they, as well as the inhabi- 
tants of the cities, were subjects of the Roman state. Dessau, however (Gesch. d. rém. 
Kaiserzeit, ii. 2, p. 599, note 1), did not manage to prove that all trace of personal 
serfdom had disappeared in the Roman period. It is difficult to accept that the mdpouros 
and xdro.xo of the Roman period were landowners. They were probably still, as they 
had been in the Hellenistic age, tenants of the cities or the landowners, perhaps better 
defended against the abuses of the landlords by the Roman government than they had 
been in the Hellenistic age. I do not agree with Dessau that the dexdra: of the Bithy- 
nians in Dio Chryostom (see above) were taxes paid to the state by provincials; but 
the passage is obscure. 


5 See my Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., pp. 269 ff. (the temples), pp. 287 ff. (the emperors), 
Pp. 311 (private landowners). In Roman times the first of these three classes survived 
only in the remotest parts of Asia Minor; that it ever totally disappeared is uncertain: 
see note 6. I give here some additional evidence on the third class. At Zelea in Phrygia 
lived a certain Myrinus (BCH 17, 1893, p. 530=JGRR iv. 186). In his funeral inscrip- 
tion his career is described as follows (according to my own restoration of the text): 
.- . Mupivov zpaypatev[rod] KA(avdias) Baoons: émded[eypevos mAdas eis] "Iradlav ‘Painv 
Sr Ba (Seeseae ] 8’, emt rH 6xOnv 8’, Madual[rialv, "Iorpiav, AcBupviav B’, AdeEdvdperav tHv Kar’ 
Aiyurrov B’, Kal 7a tovTwy ava pécov, popixa xpyuata mpdatas ern Ac’, a’T@ emoinae Cav. 
Ziebarth, in note 1 to Dittenberger, Syll.3 1229, suggests that Myrinus was a 
merchant. According to my restoration he was an actor of a noble woman Claudia 
Bassa (the family is known as a senatorial family of the 2nd cent.:C/L vi. 3829 and 31697, 
Claudius Bassus Capitolinus, cons. suff. in an unknown year), who was certainly a rich 
landowner in Asia Minor; cf. the inscription of Tralles, Ath. Mitt. 21, 1896, p. 113, 
no. 3, set up in honour of a woman who was perhaps the wife or a relative of Cl(audius) 
Capitolinus. It is evident that Myrinus, the actor of Claudia Bassa, collected the rent 
of her estates all his life long (thirty-five years). He undertook journeys to Italy and to 
other places to convey the money to his mistress, and to manage her affairs in other 
provinces where she had economic interests. Other instances of faithful managers of 
rich families: Trophenius, manager or private tutor of the wealthy Ephesian family of 
the famous sophist Flavius Damianus, Forsch. Eph. iii, pp. 163 ff., nos. 82-85; a mpoorxos of 
Telmessus, who died at the age of 110, SEG ii. 690; cf. ibid. 747; a zpayuarevrns of Sardis, 
Ath. Mitt. 21, 1896, p. 112, no. 1, who, in honour ofa distinguished lady, rev avSpiavra| 
dvéornoe ev 7@ Ep[y]w 7@ idiw adrjs (1. 16); an oixovdwos of another lady described as 
xpatiatn, to whom the «dun ’Oxanvdv in Bithynia pays honour (L. Robert, BCH 52, 
1928, p. 412, no. III), cf. CIG 4258[= TAM ii, 518] (Pinara in Lycia). Other examples in 
P. Landvogt, Epigraph. Untersuchungen iiber den Oixovdpos (Diss., Strassburg, 1908), and 
L. Robert, l.c., p. 414. Cf. Cod. Th. vi. 2. 11 (A.D. 395): ‘omnes senatores qui in sacra- 
tissima urbe consistunt, licet habeant per longinquas provincias atque diversas 
possessiones, aurum oblaticium in urbe persolvant quod a procuratoribus et actoribus 
suis ad urbem reditus perferuntur.’ This provincial aristocracy of landowners was 
probably mostly of local origin, descendants of rich municipal landowners. We know 
scores of them, e.g. JGRR iii. 422 (Ariassus); 451 (Termessus) [= TAM iii, 185]; 
498, 499, and 1506 (well restored by L. Robert, BCH 52, 1928, pp. 416 ff., no. V) 
(Oenoanda); 477 (in Lycia); cf. 478; 528 (Lydae) [= 7AM ii, 157]; 576 [=ibid. 
532] (Pinara) ; 583 [=ibid. 188] (Sidyma); cf. 585 [=ibid. 190]; 679 (Patara; the 
famous Opramoas, whom the inscription shows to have been a rich landowner) 
[=ibid. 578]; iv. 1302 (the landowner L. Vaccius L. f. Aem. Labeo of Kyme); 
W. M. Calder, MAMA i, 24 (praedia Quadratiana: estates of the first Roman consul from 
Asia Minor, Antius Quadratus: in the 3rd cent. imperial estates); R. d’Orbeliani, 
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FHS 44, 1924, p. 42, no. 76 = L’An. ép. 1924, 21 (C. Aelius Flavianus Simplicius 
Protus, Galetarches, especially Il. 9 ff.: év [ro] is ious airod xriopacw, &c.). Cf. A. Stein, 
‘Zur sozialen Stellung der provinzialen Oberpriestern’ in ‘Emrvppiov H. Swoboda 
dargebracht (1927), pp. 300 ff. Cf. L. Robert, loc. cit., and W. M. Calder, ‘A Galatian 
Estate of the Sergii Paulli’, Klio, 24, 1930, pp. 59 ff. 


6 Some examples may be quoted of temples in Asia Minor which were attached to 
cities and yet owned large tracts of land. I leave aside the temples of the former king- 
dom of Pergamon enumerated in my article in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William 
Ramsay, pp. 370 f. A full list would be useful and easy to compile, but cannot be given 
here. (1) The Ephesian temple had large lands of its own, see J. Keil and A. von 
Premerstein, Dritte Reise, pp. 82 ff.; p. 96, no. 137; p. 98, no. 146. Cf. Ditten- 
berger, Syll.3 742, 1. 34; Forsch Eph. iii, p. 137, no. 50 (with references to other 
inscriptions). (2) Athena at Ilion possessed land, OGIS 440 = Dessau, 8770.= 
IGRR iv. 194 and 197; cf. Dittenberger, Syll.3 747 (Amphiaraus at Oropus, 
A.D. 73). (3) Pergamon, temple of Athena and of Dionysos, JGRR iv. 304 and 397. 
(4) Temple of Zeus at Aezani, CIL iii. 356 (14191) = OGIS 502 = IGRR iv. 571. 
(5) Aegae in Lydia, JGRR iv. 1117. (6) Hierocaesarea in Lydia, ibid. 1306. (7) 
Castabala (Hierapolis) in Cilicia, ibid. iii. go4. (8) Stratonikeia in Caria (Zeus- 
Hekate), Le Bas-Waddington, 518 (cf. above, note 3). All these temples were 
attached to a city and yet owned extensive tracts of land. Still more extensive were 
the estates of the independent temples, of which I have spoken at length in my book 
on the Colonate. Other smaller temples of Asia Minor also still preserved under the 
Romans their ownership of one or more villages. A noteworthy group of inscriptions 
is that consisting of the so-called “expiatory inscriptions’ of Maeonia, which have been 
much studied (most recently by J. Zingerle, ‘Heiliges Recht’, Oest. Fahresh. 23, 1926, 
Beibl. pp. 6 ff., with bibliography; the same scholar studies another group of similar 
inscriptions ibid. 24, 1929, Beibl. pp. 107 ff.). Apparently some of the ancient temples 
of this region still preserved in the first centuries of our era a form of jurisdiction over 
the peasants of the villages on their estates; it is, however, certain that such jurisdic- 
tion was never recognized as such by the government, and the sanctions had only a 
religious character. The inscription, no. 1 in Zingerle, l.c., is of considerable interest: 
in it Anaitis (not her companion, Men Tiamu) appears as Alita (the name of the 
village) xaréyovoa, and the individuals who are engaged in a law-suit are dé Lvpov 
pdvdpwv: cf. the other instances quoted by Zingerle; Keil—Premerstein, Zweite Reise, 
Pp. 103, no. 204: Men and Anaitis dépou xwpnv Bacrevovres; ibid., p. 105: wéyas [Mi] 
Terpacirny [tiv xdbynv Balowevw. Cf. W. M. Ramsay, ‘Anatolica Quaedam; x, Temples 
in Anatolia’, JHS 50, 1930, pp. 275 ff. 


7 I shall return to the subject of village life in the eleventh chapter. Modern books 
contain no list of the villages which existed in Asia Minor in imperial times. Those 
which could be identified with existing remains are enumerated in the text to the | 
large map of Asia Minor by H. Kiepert, Formae Orbis Antiqui, map IX, cf. VIII, and 
are recorded on the maps. A good list of xaroixéa: may be found in the article 
‘Kdroixo.’ by F. Oertel in Pauly—Wissowa, xi, cols. 1 ff. The terminology of rural life 
in Asia Minor is complicated: xaroixia, xdpn, tpixwuia, reTpaxwpia, TEVTAKWLid, 
tetpanupyia, &c., are of frequent occurrence. A group of villages, e.g., which formed 
one djpos (cf. CIL iii. 14191) [= OGIS 519] is attested at Girindi, CIL iii. 282 = IGRRiii. 
154 (near Ancyra); the centre of this group is formed by a pecoxduov (A.D. 145). Asin 
Gaul, we meet also the vicini in Bithynia: 4. . . ora . |nvav yeitoo[v]yn (IGRR iii. 
50), not to be confounded with the vicini of the city of Antioch in Syria. A typical 
example of a flourishing village is afforded by the xéun Pr\adeAdéwv in the famous 
Kaorwhod mediov (OGIS 488). It is important to note that the xéun as such owns land: 
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yevo|uévns éxxAnoias bad ris yepovolas | kab r&v Aoudv kwyntrdv mdvrwv Kal Bovrevoapé- 
vow adradv diehéo8a rdv ba[dp|x]ovra adrois dypdv ev rois iSious Spois | [ré]mm 7H Aeyonevp 
Ayddwvos pd[vd]pacs | [6]yra dpwdv. This shows that not all villages were situated on 
imperial land or on the land of a city. Some may have formed independent terri- 
tories. In any case many of them, as in Africa, had the right of a juristic person, see 
E. Weiss, eitschr. d. Sav.-St. 36, 1915, p. 170; F. Preisigke, Girowesen (1910), p. 80; 
M. San Nicold, Agyptisches Vereinswesen, i (1913), pp. 166 ff.; L. Mitteis, Rim. Privatrecht, 
i, p. 376; L. Wenger, Stellvertretung, p..113. A good instance of villages attached to 
cities is OGIS 527, or, again, IGRR iv. 1237, where a magistrate of Thyatira was 
honoured with an altar and a statue by the Apnvol and Néydnuor ent 7 €[K]Sucfoa 
xai dmoxaracrijca 7a tv kwpdv. Clearly the villages were inhabited by natives. 
Another prosperous village, probably belonging to the city of Perga, was the 
Kome Lyrboton in Pamphylia (see J. Keil, ‘Die Lyrboton Kome in Pamphylien’, 
Oest. Fahresh. 23, 1926, Beibl. pp. 89 ff.). A wealthy family of the district which owned 
much land in the territory of the village, and was particularly prominent in olive- 
growing, built a tower which served as a place of refuge (mvpyos dovAwros) for the 
village; later, under Domitian (Keil, loc. cit., no. 1), the building was repaired; still later, 
under Hadrian, the same family dedicated two plots of land to the temple of the local 
God Apollo (Keil, l.c., nos. 2 and 3). It is interesting to note that the territory of this 
village, like that of Philadelphia, was divided into rémo., and that the corporation 
which controlled it was composed of yepaiof. From time to time the place was visited 
by soldiers, who at times behaved in a positively friendly manner (Keil, l.c., no. 4). 
Good examples of imperial villages are the Xappideavol, [GRR ili. 17, set up brép tadv 
Seomo7ady (the emperors), cf. 18 and 36 (A.D. 138-61); and Karalar in Galatia, ibid. 
iii. 153: Adp[n]Ada]|[vot] dep | vixn[s] | trav xupilwy [k(al)] dep davtadv x(al) trav Siw 
t[e]7paré3wv. An important group of imperial estates had its centre in Laodicea 
Combusta (see W. M. Calder, MAMA i, p. xiii). Compare the dfpu0s Mogcavav 
in Phrygia, an imperial possession bordering on the great imperial estates of the 
Tembrogius valley; this had two centres, Siocharax and Diocleia, which deve- 
loped into cities (Siocharax coined for the dfu0s Mofeavav), FHS 4, 1883, p. 422. 
An instance of a village, the territory of which was apparently owned by a 
private citizen, a prominent man of the province of Asia, Domninus Rufus, Asiarch 
and strategos of the city of Sardis (B.M. Catal. Coins of Lydia, Sardes, nos. 206-11 belong- 
ing to A.D. 253-68), is furnished by an inscription of Kula, JGRR iv. 1381, recording 
permission granted to Domninus by the proconsul to institute a monthly fair in 
the village. As is well known, similar inscriptions are very frequent in Africa; 
cf. A. Besnier in Daremberg—Saglio, iv, pp. 122 ff. Another case of a self-governing 
village on a private estate in JGRR iv. 1492; cf. H. Swoboda in Pauly—Wissowa, 
Suppl. iv, cols. 961 ff. 


8 On Cilicia, D. Vaglieri, Diz. epigr. ii, p. 222; cf. Chap. V, note 4. On Cappadocia, 
id. ibid., pp. 95 ff., and Ruge in Pauly—Wissowa, x, cols. 1910 ff. ; cf. my Studien z. Gesch. 
rém. Kol., p. 282, and W. E. Gwatkin, Cappadocia as a Roman procuratorial province (1930). 
In this book, pp. 18 ff., Gwatkin has collected the texts which refer to the estates which 
had belonged to Archelaus, the last king of Cappadocia, and which passed to the 
Roman emperors; on p. 17 the author gives a general picture of the social struc- 
ture of Cappadocia in the 1st cent. a.p. The social conditions of Cappadocia are 
illustrated by the short notice in Scr. Hist. Aug. Hadr. 13. 7-10: ‘deinde a Cappa- 
docibus servitia castris profutura suscepit.’ It is evident that servitia means serfs 
of the native aristocracy and of the temples. On Commagene and its social and 
economic constitution, see the well-known inscription of Nemraid-Dagh (69-34 B.c.), 
OGIS 383 = B. Laum, Stiftungen, ii, no. 210, ll. 94 ff. = R. Jalabert and R. Mouterde, 
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Inser. gr. et lat. de la Syrie, i. 1: BaoWelas & mAABos | eis ovvayaryds kal maynyvpes | xat 
Qvolas tavras SueAdv Kara | xdpas Kal méres rots  éyyora | repéveow. Villages were 
assigned by the king to the gods, Il. 191 ff.: dyoiws 5 | ynde xodpas, ds eye xaberépwoa | 
Saipoow rovrous, pndevt | Sorcov Eorw prpre efdid|oacGas prjre efaddAorprdoar | pare percent fet 
pire | PAdwa xara pndéva rpdmov xds|pas éxelvas | 7} mpdoodov hy eya Kripa Sapdvev | dovdov 
dvé0nxa. Both passages show to what an extent life in Commagene was rural, and how 
largely the main form of social life was that of a village. The feudal structure of this 
kingdom, like that of the other half-Iranian kingdoms of Asia Minor, is made evident 
by ll. 171 ff., of the same inscription: pnSevi 5¢ davov | Eorw pare Baciret pire Suvdore 
pire lepet papre dpxovre rov|rous iepodovAous, x.7.A.; Cf. 1. 228, and Jalabert and 
Mouterde, op. cit., no. 47, col. iv, 5, and no. 51 [= BSA 47, 1952, pp. 96 ff.]. BacwAeds 
and Suvdorns represent the regal power in the land, fepeis that of the priests, dpxovres 
that of the cities. Cf. A. Wilhelm, ‘Inschriften des Kénigs Antiochos von Kommagene 
aus Samosata’, Wiener Studien, 47, 1929, pp. 127 ff.; Honigmann in Pauly—Wissowa, 
Suppl. iv, cols. 978 ff. On Armenia, see J. de Morgan, Histoire du peuple arménien 
(1919); J. Sandalgian, Histoire documentaire de |’Arménie des dges du paganisme (1917); my 
Studien z. Gesch. rom. Kol., p. 282, and F. Cumont, Anatol. Studies presented to Sir William 
Ramsay (1923), pp. 109 ff.; cf. id. C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1905, p. 93, and Th. Reinach, ibid., 
p. 332. In. the 4th and 6th cent. a.p. Armenia was stil) governed by satraps as it had 
been in the Persian and the Hellenistic periods. I cannot here enter into the interesting 
question of the social structure of the Iberians and of the Greek cities of Colchis. See 
my Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., pp. 281 ff. (with bibliography) ; cf. S. Gargazé, ‘Essais sur 
Vhistoire de la Géorgie’, Mém. de la Soc. Géorg. d’ hist. et d’ethnogr. 1, 1909, pt. 2, pp. 43 ff; 
T. von Margwelaschwili, Colchis, Iberien und Albanien um die Wende des I. Fahrv. v. Chr., 
&c. (diss. Halle, 1914); D. Magie, Ann. Rev. Amer. Hist. Ass. 1919, 1 (1923), pp. 295 ff.; 
S. Kakabazé, ‘Probléme de l’origine de l’Etat géorgien’, Bull. Hist. (Tiflis, 1924), pp. 
9 ff.; A. Amiranscvili, Bull. of the Acad. for Material Culture, 5, 1927, p. 409 (in Russian). 


9 M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (1922). 


10 The division of the land into xAjpo with fortified villas, which occupied the fertile 
territory of the Heraclean peninsula and were protected by walls and small fortresses 
and towers against the inroads of the Taurians, is shown by the abundant remains of 
the delimitation-walls of the single xAjpor, which date at least from the 4th cent. B.c. 
and form a well-organized system, see Z. Arkas, ‘Description of the Heraclean Penin- 
sula and its Antiquities’, Transactions of the Hist. Soc. of Odessa, 2, 1845, reprinted 
in 1879, Nicolaev (in Russian, with map); P. Becker; Die Herakleotische Peninsula (Leip- 
zig, 1856) ; N. M. Pechonkin, ‘Archaeological Excavations on the Site of Strabo’s Old 
Chersonese’, Bull. de la Comm. arch. de Russie, pp. 108 ff. (in Russian); cf. Arch. Anz. 
1911, p. 206, and K. Grinevi¢, Exhibition of the Results of the Excavations in the Peninsula 
of Heraclea (from 7 Aug. to 7 Sept. 1929) (in Russian). The remains of the country- 
houses excavated by N. M. Pechonkin attest an intensive cultivation of the vine, cf. » 
IOSPE i*, 343, ll. to ff. (procession of the citizens of Chersonesus with wives and 
children in honour of Dionysos). The fertile land near the city is called weS/ov in the 
well-known oath of the Chersonesites, ibid. 401, ll. 47 ff.; on its division into «Ajpoe 
(éxarwpvyor) and the sale or letting of these xAjpo., ibid. 403. 


1! E. von Stern, ‘Die politische und soziale Struktur der Griechenkolonien am 
Nordufer des Schwarzmeergebietes’, Hermes, 50, 1915, pp. 161 ff. Conditions at Olbia 
at the end of the 1st cent. A.D. are excellently described in the Borysthenitic oration of 
Dio Chrysost. xxxvi. Unfortunately von Stern does not quote this work in his study 
(though he made use of it). The notices of Dio correspond exactly, some romantic 
exaggeration apart, with the picture of the Greco-Sarmatian city provided by the 
archaeological and epigraphical material from Olbia. The lack of security which 
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reigned before the arrival of a Roman garrison is admirably described. H. Dessau 
(Gesch. d. rom. Kaiserzeit, ii. 2, p. 534, note) over-emphasizes the fantastic element in Dio’s 
picture: not even the Olbian ‘Homerolatry’ is an invention; this is shown by the use in 
the Roman period of such names as Achilles (JOSPE i*, 237; note to the name Olbia 
Brizais, and the index of the names). Apart from the Ex Ponto of Ovid, Dio’s descrip- 
tion is the only literary evidence we have for the Sarmato-Greek cities of the Black 
Sea coasts. Although in the and cent. A.p. Tyras and Olbia enjoyed comparative 
prosperity under the protection of Roman garrisons of the army of Moesia Inferior, 
the perpetual movement of the Sarmatian and Teutonic tribes in the steppes of South 
Russia hampered the development of these cities. We know of several attacks which 
were repulsed by the Roman forces. Already at the beginning of the grd cent. the 
situation was critical: see my article in Bull. Comm. Arch. 58, 1915 (in Russian), pp. 1 ff., 
and SEG iii. 584; an inscription in honour of an evocaius, who ino trav Hyoupevwr (the: 
governor? the emperor?) had been sent to Olbia zepi rpayydrwv dvayxaiwv (containing 
questions concerning the security of the city); cf. JOSPE i?, 167, 236-7, 322, 687. On 
Tyras and its relations with Rome see P. Nicorescu, Eph. Dacorom. 2, 1924, pp. 394 ff. 
= SEG iii. 565, a fragment of a letter or imperial edict in which there is a reference to 
the barbarians and their assaults. In the same article some moulds of bricks of Roman 
legions are published, identical with those from Olbia published by me. On Olbia see 
further B. Krueger, Bull. of Acad. for Mater. Culture, 4, 1925, pp. 81 ff. (in Russian) ; 
SEG iii. 583, a decree for a man who in a moment of grave peril which threatened 
Olbia took part in an embassy, cf. JOSPE i2, 687 and 223. The Roman military occu- 
pation of Tyras under Trajan is attested by the interesting pridianum of the cohors I 
Hispanorum: see A. Hunt, Raccolto Lumbroso (1925), pp. 265 ff, 1. 57; G. Canta- 
cuzéne, Aegyptus, 9, 1928, pp. 91 ff. A Roman military road led from the Danube 
(Porolissum) to Tyras, and later even to Olbia: see the interesting map which 
decorated a painted shield found at Dura: F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 
pp. 323 ff. 

12M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks (1922), pp. 159 ff.; E. von Stern, op. cit., 
pp. 211 ff.; E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1913), pp. 612 ff. 


13 This is attested by the well-known inscription of King Rhoemetalces, B. Latyshev, 
IOSPE ii, 353 (A.D. 151): TiBépvos "Iovduos Bacwdeds | “Poysntadkns, prrdxarcap Kal d1|Ao- 
pdpaios, evoeBrjs, tas id | Anroddpov dvarebeicas yeas | ev Oravveors Kal rods meAdras | Kara 
Tov Trapaketpevov Tehapa|va xpovw pewhévra auvabpoi|oas dravta Kai mAcovdaas ame|KatéaTyGE 
rie O[e] Gu ada, 5x” emi|percei[a]s A[A]eEavdpov Mupeivov | rod emi tadv lepdv. nuv’, wnvi | Amed- 
Aatwnx x’, cf. E. H. Minns, op. cit., p. 655, no. 49 The word zedarns is used in the same 
sense by Plutarch, Crassus, 21, with reference to the Parthians. On the mpoomeAdrat 
of the Illyrians cf. Chap. VI, note 63. The word zeddrns was, of course, used to 
define the position of enslaved peasants in the time of Solon. With this inscrip- 
tion we may compare another discovered at Kytaea or Kytai, a little town near 
Panticapaeum (on the south), in which a former superintendent of the stables (mpiv 
émt tod immavos) of the Bosporan king Ininhimeus dedicates (in A.D. 234) a temple, 
with an ofxos and a zepiavAov (the description recalls the plan of the temples of Atargatis 
and Artemis at Dura), and a sum of 22 aurei, to the god Bpovrady emjxoos: B. Latyshev, 
Bull. of Acad. for Mater. Culture, 2, 1922, pp. 84 ff. (in Russian) = SEG ii. 481; a repro- 
duction of the sacrificial table on which the inscription is written is given by J. J. Marti, 
‘Ruins of Cities of the Bosporan Kingdom on the South of Kertch: Cymmericum, 
Cytaia, Acra’, Bull. of the Tauric Soc. of History, Archaeology and Ethnology, 2 (59), 1928, 
p. 12, fig. 12, cf. 13 (in Russian). 

14 This picture is based wholly on archaeological material, M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians 
and Greeks, pl. xxviu, 1 (a landowner in the steppes), pl. xx1x, 1, 2, 3 (battles between 
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Panticapaeans and Taurians and Scythians). Wagons: E. H. Minns, op. cit., pp. 50 ff., 
figs. 5, 6, cf. p. 310, and E. von Stern in Bobrinskoy Miscellanea (1911), pp. 13 ff. (in 


Russian). 


18 B, Latyshev, Bull. de la Comm. arch. de Russie, 37, p. 38, no. 2; E. H. Minns, op. cit., 
p. 655, no. 51 (Sauromates II): dedication to Poseidon by the thiasus of the Gorgippian 
shipowners and merchants (vav«Aypor), which mentions that the king honoured the 
thiasus and the god by paying an entrance-fee of 1,000 artabae of corn («cicaywyiov 
dprafav xAlwv). The precise meaning of the word ¢icaydyvov is not clear. The payment 
may have been made by the king as a new member of the association of the nauklerot, 
as a charge for initiation (Minns), or, as is more likely, the money was a gift of the king 
to the college, consisting of the remission of the e/cayaéycov—import-tax—on 1,000 arta- 
bae of corn, as a favour to the corn-importers (Latyschev). One must suppose that the. 
tax was paid on the corn imported from the ywpa to one of the ports of the Bosporan 
kingdom. On Bithynia and Bosporus, M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Pontus, Bithynia, and the 
Bosporus’, BSA 22, 1916-18, pp. 1-22; cf. W. Schur, Die Orientpolitik des Kaisers Nero, 
Klio, Beiheft 15, 1923, pp. 85 ff. 


16 J dealt with the Scythian kingdom of Skiluros and his successors in a special 
book on the political history of South Russia which was ready in 1914 but has never 
been printed. The capital of the Scythian kings in the Crimea has been partly ex- 
cavated (Extract from a Report on the Arch. Excavations of 1853 (Petersburg, 1895), pp. 129 ff. 
(in Russian) ; cf. C. R. de la Comm. Arch. 1889, pp. 20ff., and 1895, p. 19 (also in Russian)). 
The inscriptions found during these excavations are dedications either by the kings 
or by a rich merchant of Olbia (Posideos), all of the 2nd cent B.c., JOSPE i*, nos. 
668-73 (from Neapolis), and the introduction of Latyshev; cf. ibid., nos. 77, 
78, and 168 (from Olbia). There is no doubt that the relations between Olbia 
and the Scythian kingdom of the Crimea were the same in the Roman period. Large 
‘ corn-export presumes a fair cultivation of the fertile land of the Northern Crimea. 
M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks, p. 162. 


1” On the war between the Romans and the Siracians (a Sarmatian tribe) see Tac. 
Ann, xii. 15-21. Zorzines, king of the Siracians, offered to deliver to Aquila 10,000 
‘slaves’ in return for the lives of the free men, cf. M. Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 164. The 
slaves were of course the weAdra, the natives, like the zpooweAdra: of the Ardiaeans, 
cf. above, note 13. 


18 M. Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pp. 167 ff. On the garrisons of Chersonesus and of the 
castle of Charax (Ai-Tudor), see JOSPE 17, 404, 417, 547-562, and pp. 509 ff. 


™9 On archaeological investigations in Syria, see the works quoted in Chap. V, 
note 4. On the history of Syria as a Roman province see J. Dobia’, Histoire de la province 
Romaine de Syrie, i (1929, in Czech, with a French summary). : 


20 Jul. Misop. 362 c: pupiovs xArpous yas iSias xextnuén; cf. 370 D, where it is 
stated that 3,000 xAfpo, alleged to be unsown (demopo), were taken by the rich land- 
owners without payment of a rent, probably as emphyteutic land (i.e. tax-free for a 
certain time under the obligation of cultivating it). Julian also speaks repeatedly of the 
members of the Antiochean senate as very rich landowners who opposed the measures 
taken by him to establish normal prices for products of the first necessity, Misop. 350; 
cf. E. S. Bouchier, Syria, p. 63, and Short History of Antioch, p. 152. 


21 A short description of the villas in the neighbourhood of Apamea and Antiochia 
may be found in E, Littmann, Ruinenstatten und Schrifidenkméiler Syriens (1917), p. 313 cf. 
H. C. Butler in the books quoted in Chap. V, note 4. The description of these villas 
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given by St. John Chrysostom (Jn Acta Apost. 45 [PG 60], p. 343 D) suits excellently 
the still existing and beautifully preserved ruins. 


22 St. John Chrysostom, Jn Matth. 66 [PG 58], p. 657; 85 [PG ibid.], p. 8104. 
A typical fortune of a rich senator of Antiochia is described by him in his sermon Jn 
Maith. 63 [PG ibid.], p. 633 c: large tracts of land, 10 to 20 houses and baths, 1,000 to 
2,000 slaves, cf. J. Milton Vance, Beitrdge zur byzantinischen Kulturgeschichte (1907), 
p- 66. The sermons Jn Maitth. belong to the Antiochean period of the life of Chrysostom, 
M. von Bonsdorff, Predigtthatigkeit des Fohannes Chrysostomus (Helsinki, 1922), pp. 14 ff. 


23 The classical passage is St. John Chrysostom, In Matth. 61 [PG 58], pp. 614 aff.; 
cf. In Acta Apost. 18 [PG 60], p. 150 c, and J. M. Vance, op. cit., pp. 48ff. (good transla- 
tion of the passage). According to the picture of St. John (Jn Matth. 61) the tenants of 
the land were subject to heavy payments, which were exacted in the most merciless way 
(xal reAdopata Sinvexi xal addpynra émrbéacr), and to personal services (kai S.axovias 
émimdvous éemtatrovar). The exactors were the procurators of the owners (kai tod Aipod 
Tovrou Kal Tod vavaylouv Tas Tay émitporwy Bacdvous Kal Tods EAkvopods Kal Tas aGmraLTHGELS Kat 
Tas amaywyds Kal tds amapaitjrous Aecroupyias waAAov Sedorxdres Kal Ppirrovres). There is no 
hint of the peasants’ being obliged to work for the landowners under the provisions 
of a general law. Their obligations seem to have been of a purely private character, 

_ the most powerful weapon of the rich being loans at high interest (xawa 5é kat yévn ToKwv 
émwoovat, kat odd€ rots “EAAjnvwy vopors vevopopeva, Kal Savecoudrwr ypaypareia ToAARs yeuovra 
Ths apas auvTiPéaar. odd yap ExatoariHy Tob TavTds, GAAG TO HuULoV TOD mavTds, amatreiv Pialovrat). 
In the vineyards the peasants worked for money (d70 pév rdv révwv adradv Kal iSpwrwv 
Anvovs Kal droAjvia tAnpoivtes, atrois S€ oixade ovdé GALyov eicayayeiv émitpémovTes eTpov.... 
kal ddiyov atrois imép tovTou mpocpimrobvtes apyvpiov). Cf. the methods of the Turks in 
Syria before 1914 as described by C. L. Woolley (see Chap. III, note 25). 


24 Jul. Or. ii, p. g1 D; Lib. Or. iii. 328; Jul. Misop. 368 ff. (the wAovovo are the rich 
landowners); and St. John Chrysostom, passim. The position of a peasant was the 
lowest on the social ladder, less enviable than even that of the most despised city 
proletarian, as the peasants were the main taxpayers, Sozom. [PG 67], v. 4: 76 5¢ 7AO0s 
trav Xpiotiavay odv yuvaitl Kat mavolw anoypayacbar Kal Kabdrep ev tais Kwpais popous Tedeiv. 


25 Malalas, xvii, p. 420 (under Justinus): ties 5é ek rev moAT av TH awhévrwr (after the 
earthquake), ef 7 nduv78ncav, adelAarto Kal epevyov: Kal dajvrouv adtois yewpyol Kal améoTww 
nap’ attav dovevovres abrovs, cf. Sozom. vii, 15, about the peasants killing Marcellus 
bishop of Apamea; besides pagan feelings, their chief motive was hatred of the city 
lords, who interfered in their life. 


26 It would be useless to enumerate the names of the villages in the territories of 
Apamea and Antiochia. Some of these names are recorded by K. O. Miiller, Antiqui- 
tates Antiochenae, p. 233, note; cf. E. Kuhn, Stddtische und biirgerliche Verfassung des rom. 
Reiches, ii, p. 317, note 2781; cf. p. 321, note 2818, and Malalas, xiii, p. 347. Many are 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Roman soldiers (E. de Ruggiero, Diz. epigr., s.v. 
Antiochia), some are recorded in the inscriptions of Syrian Christians, residing in 
Northern Italy (Keune in Pauly—Wissowa, x, cols. 1918 ff.) ; cf. R. Egger, Forschungen in 
Salona, ii, p. 100, no. 217, a Syrian family of Apamea at Salona. On the Syrian villages 
in general see G. McLean Harper, ‘Village Administration in Syria’, Yale Class. 
Stud. 1, 1928, pp. 105ff.; A. H. M. Jones, “The Urbanization of the Ituraean Princi- 
pality’, JRS 21, 1931, p. 265, who has not utilized Harper’s work. There is no doubt 
that, besides small free landowners, these villages were inhabited by some rich men, 
and that some land attached to the villages was owned by rich landowners who lived 
in Antiochia or Apamea; see St. John Chrysostom, In Acta Apost. 18 [PG 60], p. 149 E. 
It is probable that the ancient village on the site of the modern Niha (CIL iil. 14384, 2; 
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cf. 14384, 1) with a temple of the local Baal (Hadaran) belonged to the territory of 
Berytus. A man who was a decurio, quaestor, and flamen of this city died in the village 
of Niha, which shows that he used to live in the village and had landed property there 
(ibid. iii. 14384. 3); cf. Strabo, 16. 756 c; R. Mouterde, Mél. de DP’ Univ. St. Joseph, 12, 
1927, p- 287. Small landowners of northern Syria appear in an inscription of I]-Anderin, 
Public. of the Princeton University Arch. Exped. to Syria, Div. III, Sec. B (Northern Syria), 
no. 918: 76 Aourpév Owpas r[obr]’ ad wdvrwv pos xapi[v] | [eyd] maow d€dwxa ois 


yew[pdpos]; cf. ibid. 881: Abbosus the xwudpxns, cf. 874, 875. 


27 Baitocaece: CIL iii. 184, Addit., p. 972 = JGRR iii. 1020 = OGIS 262 [= ll. 1-17, 
Laum, Stiftungen, ii. 209 = Welles, Royal Corresp. 70]. One of the villages probably 
attached to the temple of Doliche, C/L iii. 3490. An interesting description of two 
villages in the territory of the northern Chalcis, Litarba and Batna, may be found in 
the well-known letter of the emperor Julian, Ep. 27 (J. Bidez and F. Cumont, p. 
155, no. 98). A large and prosperous village near Baalbek, Kéjn Xdywv, is mentioned 
in CIL iii. 14162, 2 and p. 2328, 74 = IGRR iii. 1074 (A.D. 172). On Chalcis and 
Abila of the Lebanon district, see Benzinger in Pauly-Wissowa, i, cols. 98f., and iti, 
col. 2091; cf. Beer, ibid. ix, cols. 2378ff.; and A. H. M. Jones, in the article quoted 
in note 26. A delimitation of territory between the Caesarenses ad Libanum and 
the Gigarteni de vico Sidoniorum, CUZ iii. 183. 


28 Chap. III, note 15, and Chap. V, notes 20 and 34. The villages and estates 
of the Palmyrene territory are mentioned in the tariff of Palmyra, JGRR iii. 1056, IVa, 
ll. 47 ff.: rv Bpwray 76 Ka[7a] Tov vopov .. . drav eLwhev tadv dpwy eia[dynra] 7 efdynrat, 
tovs 5€ els xwpia 7 amo Tay [xw]piwy xataxopilovras ateXeis elvar ws Kai cuvepuvnoey avrois. 
The xwpia of the tariff are probably villages in the second oasis of the desert and on the 
borders of the Euphrates. We do not know the extent of Palmyrene territory in the 
various stages of its development. It is not likely that Dura was an advance-post of 
Palmyra before the rise of the great Palmyrene empire in the grd cent. A.p., although it 
may have been commercially dependent on that city (cf., however, F. Cumont, Fouilles 
de Doura-Europos, p. xxxix, cf. xlii). The extension of the cultural influence of Palmyra 
is attested by the diffusion of the Palmyrene type of tower-tomb, which is found in a 
vast area in the region of Palmyra. See G. Bell, Amurath to Amurath (1911), pp. 49, 833; 
F. Cumont, op. cit., p. 273. However, the construction of squared stones found out- 
side Dura on the main caravan-route was not a sepulchral tower, but, as at Jerash, a 
triumphal arch (fragments of the Latin dedication of Trajan’s reign were found 
[= Excavs. at Dura-Europos, Prelim. Rep. iv, pp. 56 ff. [= L’An. é. 1933, 225]; vi, pp. 
480 ff.]. On the auxiliary numeri from Palmyra in the Roman army see G. L. Cheesman, 
The Auxilia of the Roman Imperial Army (1914), pp. 88 ff.; F. Cumont, Mon. Piot, 26, 1923, 
pp. 1-46; id. Fouilles de Doura-Europos, Introd., pp. xlvii ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, Excav. at 
Dura-Europos, Prelim. Rep. 1 (1929), pp. 53 ff. These numeri and the later cohortes always 
preserved their national character. On the Arabian and Syrian troops in general see 
Cichorius, Pauly—Wissowa, i, cols. 1223 ff.; iv, cols. 231 ff.; cf. G. L. Cheesman, Op. cit., 
pp. 145 ff.; G. Cantacuzéne, ‘Le Recrutement de quelques cohortes syriennes’, Mus. 
Belg. 31,1927, pp. 5-18. I shall revert in the following chapters to the important part 
which the Syrians and the Arabs played in the imperial army of the 2nd and grd cent. 
I may note in this connexion that their importance attests a low grade of urbanization 
anda purely rustic and tribal manner of life in the Syrian lands. After the fall of Dura and 
the decay of Palmyra, the mission of the latter in the work of civilization was inherited 
by the Romans and later by the Arabs. In the 4th cent. a.p.a certain Silvinus, comes 
limitis, is praised in a metrical Latin inscription found in Roman ruins five hours from 
Qarietein, the site of the tribe of the NafaAnvoi (E. Kalinka in Oest. Jahresh. 3, 1900, 
Beibl., p. 19, nos. 1-4), for having rebuilt one of the forts of the Eastern limes (on the 
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road between Palmyra and Damascus) and for having made the whole district near 
the fort fertile and safe (CIL iii. 6660 (cf. 14161) = Buecheler, Anthol. Lat. 296 =tE. 
Kalinka, op. cit., p. 34, no. 54 [= }Amer. Expedn. to Syria, lii, p. 280, no. 355]). Cf. A. 
Gabriel, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1926, pp. 294 ff., who has shown that the system of fortresses 
and towers between Palmyra and the Euphrates, built in the late Empire, was entirely 
restored by the Arabs in the 8th cent. One of the best Arabian palace-fortresses of this 
period (Kasr el Heir) was connected with a large garden which wasabundantly irrigated. 


29 On the life of Dura in the Roman age, see my book Caravan-Cities: Petra and 
Jerash, Palmyra and Dura (1932) ; cf. C. B. Welles, “The House of Nebuchelus’, Excavs. at 
Dura-Europos, Prelim. Rep. iv (1933). 

30 On the Damascene soldiers in the Roman army, see E. de Ruggiero, Diz. epigr. 
ii, pp. 1463 ff.; cf. Benzinger in Pauly—Wissowa, iv, cols. 2042 ff. 

31 The most eminent member of the Palmyrene aristocracy, who was entirely 
romanized and played a certain part in the history of the late 2nd cent. A.D., was 
L. Julius Vehilius Gratus Julianus, praefectus praetorio under Commodus: see CIL vi. 
31856 = Dessau, ILS 1327; xiv. 4378; his Palmyrene origin is attested by JGRR iii. 
1037 (cf. 1536) = Dessau, JLS 8869; cf. A. von Premerstein, Kio, 12, 1912, pp. 155 ff. and 
168 f.; A. Stein, Der rémische Ritterstand (1927), p. 408. The eminent position at Palmyra 
of Septimius Vorodes and the family of Septimius Odenathus is well known; cf. A. Stein, 
l.c. It is interesting to see that Vorodes, who was certainly a Parthian, and who is por- 
trayed with Parthian clothes and arms on a Palmyrene relief shortly to be published by 
Dr. H. Ingholt [Berytus, 3, 1936, pp. 93-95; pl. xrx. 1], receives two titles in his inscrip- 
tions, one Roman (frocurator) and the other Parthian-Sassanian (argapetes, that is, com- 
mander or feudal lord of a city of the Parthian kingdom). He exercised this office of a 
Roman-Parthian functionary during the victorious war of Odenathus against the Sas- 
sanids. These titles of Vorodes, which correspond to the various titles which the rulers 
of Palmyra, Odenathus and his son Vaballathus, assumed successively, show the hybrid 
nature of the state and government of Palmyra, particularly in the 3rd cent. A.p., 
Romanon the one hand and Iranian, that is Partho-Sassanian, on the other. The inscrip- 
tions concerning Vorodes and Odenathus have now been collected by J. B. Chabot, 
Choix d’Inser. de Palmyre (1922), pp. 51 ff.; cf. J. G. Février, Essai sur histoire politique et 
économique de Palmyre (1931). On the title of argapetes or arkapetes, and on conditions in 
Parthian Mesopotamia in the early Roman Empire, see M. Rostovtzeff, Yale Class. 
Stud. 2, 1931, pp. 33 ff. On the history of the king-priests of Emesa see Benzinger in 
Pauly—Wissowa, v, cols. 2496 ff. On the Sampsigerami, Stahelin in Pauly—Wissowa, 
Zw. R.i, col. 2226; cf. CIL iii. 14387a, and note= Dessau, ILS 8958, and id. Gesch. d. rém. 
Kaiserzeit, ii. 2, p. 632. The Sampsigerami are mentioned at Emesa even after their 
dethronement by Domitian, JGRR iii. 1023 (A.D. 78/79), 1025 (A.D. 108), Le Bas— 
Waddington, iii. 2564 (A.D. 182/3). I see no ground for disbelieving the notice of 
Malalas, xii, p. 296, that under Valerian one Sampsigeramus led the militia of Emesa 
against the Parthians; cf., however, A. von Domaszewski, Arch. f. Rel. 11, 1908, p. 230, 
whose identification of the Sampsigeramus of Malalas with the well-known usurper 
Uranius Antoninus (253/4) I cannot accept. On Edessa in Osroene, E. Meyer in Pauly— 
Wissowa, v, cols. 1933 ff. On the members of the senatorial and equestrian orders, who 
came from well-known families of hellenized and romanized towns of Syria and 
Phoenicia, see A. Stein, op. cit., pp. 405 ff. On the earliest instances of equestrian 
officers of Syrian origin (ane from Tyre the other from Palmyra) see W. H. Buckler, 
W. M. Calder, and C. W. M. Cox, JRS 16, 1926, pp. 74 ff., no. 201 [= L’An. ép. 1927, 
95] and E. Ritterling, RS 17, 1927, pp. 28 ff. 


32 The best survey of social and economic life in Palestine in the earlier period may 
be found in A. Bertholet, Kulturgeschichte Israels (1919), pp. 141 ff. The conditions did not 
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change in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, see the short survey of commerce and 
industry (no section devoted to agriculture) in E. Schiirer, Geschichte des ‘jiidischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christit (1901-10), ii, pp. 67 ff; cf. S. Dickey, The Constructive 
Revolution of Jesus (1924), pp. 85ff. and 115 ff.; and on the coins cf. G. F. Hill, Br. Mus. 
Catal. of the Greek Coins of Palestine (1914). It might be worth while to collect the whole 
evidence, including that of the Talmud, on this subject. Note that according to 
Cassius Dio (69. 14. 1) Hadrian destroyed fifty Jewish ¢povpia (forts or big villages, 
pnrpoxwyia) and 975 villages of importance. And how many unimportant hamlets? 
Cf. H. Swoboda in Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. iv, col. 975. 

The Roman veterans at Emmaus: Fl. Joseph., Bell. vii.6. 6[217], cf. E. Schiirer, op. cit., 
i, pp. 640ff., note 142. Estates of the Roman emperor in Galilee: Joseph., Vita, 13 (71): 
mapexdre ydp pe tov Kaloapos otrov xelpevov ev tais tis dvwhev DadAalas kwbpars €fovalay ait@ 
Sodvar éxpopfoa. I do not think that the imperial corn stored in the villages was the pro- 
ceeds of a tax in kind paid to the Roman government; it is more probable that it was 
the produce of the imperial estates in Galilee. Estates of the royal family: Joseph. Vita, 
24 (119), cf. Antig. Jud. xiv. 10. 6 (209). The evoxzjpoves of the cities and the officers 
of the king as large landowners: Vita, 9 (32) and passim (John of Gischala, Philip of 
Gamala, Josephus himself, &c.). At Beit Gebrin (Bethogabra, called Eleutheropolis 
from Septimius Severus onwards), not far from Marissa, ruins were discovered of a 
villa of the 4th cent. A.D., with mosaics very similar to contemporary mosaics of Africa, 
which describe scenes of the owner’s life. See L. H. Vincent, Rev. bibl. 31, 1922, 
pp. 259 ff. (It was perhaps a villa of this sort which Libanius owned.) The turbulent 
proletariate of the cities: Vita, 9 (32-36), cf. 12 (66) (Tiberias): it was composed mostly 
of vadra: and dzopo, but also included peasants, id. Ant. Jud. xviii. 2. 3 (37-38), cf. my 
Studien z. Gesch.rém. Kol., p. 305. The same picture applies to the other foundations of 
Herod. On the Vita of Josephus as an historical source, see H. Drexler, Klio, 19, 1924, 
pp. 293 ff., and his bibliography of other modern works on the subject. It is 
evident that the Jewish ruling aristocracy consisted mostly of large landowners 
who exercised a kind of protectorate over whole villages and smaller towns, being the 
owners of the largest part of their territory; cf. the conditions at Antioch as described 
in note 23. The ties which linked them to the kings and the Roman government were 
too strong to permit them to be real supporters of the national movement in Palestine, 
which was based almost wholly on the religious fanaticism and economic oppression 
of the peasants. On the aristocracy of Palestine in the time of the Idumaean dynasty, 
cf. E. Bevan, Jerusalem under the High-Priests (1904), pp. 155 ff.; J. Jeremias, Jerusalem 
zur Keit Fesu, i. ii (1924). On the history of Judaea in the late Hellenistic and early 
Roman periods, and especially on the relations between Judaea and Rome, see M. S. 
Ginsburg, Rome et la Fudée (1928), esp. ch. viii, pp. 107 ff., ‘L’ Epoque du régime des.rois 
vassaux et des procurateurs romains’. On large estates in Palestine in the time of Jesus 
see D. J. Herz, “Grossgrundbesitz in Palastina im Zeitalter Jesu’, Paldstina Fahrb. 24, 
1928, pp. 98 ff. A general sketch of the history of Palestine at the end of the Hellenistic 
and the beginning of the Roman period is given by H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rém. Kaiserzeit. 
il. 2, pp. 706 ff., though he deliberately says nothing of social and economic conditions. 
Cf. E. Taiibler, ‘Staat und Umwelt: Palastina in der hellenistisch-rémischen Zeit’ 
in his book Tyche. On the urbanization of Palestine in the Roman period, see 
A. H. M. Jones, “The Urbanization of Palestine’, 7RS 21, 1931, pp. 78 ff. 


33 R. Dussaud and F. Macler, Voyage archéologique au Safa (1901), and ‘Mission dans 
les régions désertiques de la Syrie Moyenne’, Arch. d. miss. scient. 10, 1903; R. Dussaud, 
Les Arabes en Syrie avant’ Islam (1907) (my quotation is from this book, pp. 5 ff.); H. Guthe, 
“Die griechisch-romischen Stadte des Ostjordanlandes’, Das Land der Bibel, ii, p. 5, 
(1918) (where the story of the gradual civilization of the Trachonitis is told on pp. 29 ff. 
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according to the narrative of Josephus; cf. the edict of Herod Agrippa, fragments 
of which have been found at Canatha, OGIS 424 = IGRR iii. 1223); G. F. Hill, 
‘The Mints of Roman Arabia and Mesopotamia’, 7RS 6, 1916, pp. 135 ff., and B. M. 
Catal. of Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia (1923); cf. JGRR iii. 1341: protection of 
vineyards in the Auranitis near Gerasa by an imperial (?) order. Cf. A. H. M. Jones, 
*The Urbanization of the Ituraean Principality’, RS 21, 1931, pp. 265 ff. Further light 
has been thrown on the history of the land beyond the Jordan by the discovery 
of the correspondence of Zenon, the agent of Apollonius, minister of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus: see M. Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate, pp. 25 f. and 114; cf. G. M. Harper, ‘A 
Study of the Commercial Relations between Egypt and Syria in the Third Century 
B.c.’, AFP 49, 1928, pp. 1 ff.; C. C. Edgar, Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan 
Collection (1931) (Introduction). One of the most striking documents is the letter of the 
Transjordanian sheikh Tubias to Apollonius, sent with a party of exquisite slaves 
(noble boys and girls) to the influential minister of his suzerain. The extensive slave 
trade was evidently one of this Egyptian vassal’s chief sources of income. See C. C. 
Edgar, Annales du Service, 23, 1924, p. 201, no. 84 = P. Cairo Zen. 59076, cf. 59075, 
and p. 95, no. 76 = ibid. 59015. Cf. F. M. Abel, Rev. bibl. 33, 1924, pp. 566 ff. On 
trade in Syria in the Roman period (except Palestine, Arabia, and Palmyra), 
L. C. West, ‘Commercial Syria under the Roman Empire’, TAPA 55, 1924, pp. 159 ff., 
cf. R. Mouterde, Mél. de l’Univ. St. Foséphe, 12, 1927, p. 288. 


34 The ruins of part of the Decapolis were investigated by H. C. Butler, Public. 
of an American Arch. Expedition to Syria, 1899-1900, vols. i-iv (1904-5), and Public. of 
the Princeton University Arch. Exped. to Syria, 1904-5, Divisions I-III (1907-16). One 
of the most characteristic places is the village of Si‘a with its temple and theatre 
connected with it, H. C. Butler, op. cit., ‘Ancient Architecture in Syria’, Div. II, part 
6, pp. 374 ff.; cf. Div. III, no. 772 (1916), and A. Kammerer, Pétra et la Nabaténe 
(1930), pp. 436ff., pls. 139-41. I give a small collection of texts concerning villages and 
tribes. Mntpoxwpiar: Phaenae, JGRR iii. 11193; p. Zopaovnrar, ibid. 1155. Kamau: 
ibid. 1149, 1186, 1192, 1213, 1270, 1284, 1317, 1362; cf. Princeton Expedition, Div. III, 
Sec. A, 66, 714, 741, 744, 765, 11. Kowvov rHs kwpns: IGRR iii. 1143, 1146, 1186, 
1187, 1213, 1262; cf. Princeton Expedition, Div. III, Sec. A, 765, 12 and 13. "Emoéxcov: 
IGRR iii. 1132 (Caracalla), Apuonvoi cai "Iaxdupyvoi of dnd émouxtov ABibyvav; B. W. 
Bacon, Amer. Journ. Arch. 11, 1907, pp. 315 ff. [= L’An. ép. 1907, 145]; emotKoy 
Xpnoysnuavey (is éxotkuov a private estate or just a hamlet?). SvdAai: IGRR iii. 1171, 
ot azo dudjs ’ Oyvednr[ dv]; 1180, 6(v)A(Fs) Ocawnvdv; 1276, duds Louabnvav. Pewpyot: 
ibid. 1154, Zopaovnvav yewpyot. Vrparnyot: ibid. 1136 [orparny]os Nopddwv; 1213, 
otparnyeias OvA(miov) Zeavpavod; 1247, eOvapxov orparnyod Nopddwy, cf. 1254, of dro €Bvous 
Nopddwyr. pdedport: ibid. 1235 (Canatha), mpocdpos . . . els 70 Kriopa Tod Peatpoedods 
&deiov (an odeum of this kind at Dura, F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, pp. 188 ff.). 
Tevedpxns: Cumont, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1924, p. 28, and Fouilles de Doura-Europos, p. 
344 and p. 409, no. 52 [=SEG, ii, 818]; cf. the inscription of Pontus, JGRR ili. 90; 
cf, also the articles of G. M. McLean Harper and A. H. M. Jones (see note 26). 

The delimitation-stones between the territories of the cities, the villages, and the 
private estates in Syria form an interesting series of documents. The earlier stones 
belong to the 2nd cent. A.p., CIL iii. 183; Princeton Expedition, Div. III, Sec. A, 666, 
‘fines M. Herp(i) iusso Avidi C(a)ssi cos. per Favonium Priorem pr(a)efectum;’ (cf. 
A. von Domaszewski, Korr.-Blatt d. Westd. Keitschr. 2, 1909, pp. 36 f. [=L’ An. ép. 1909, 
131]); ibid. 28, &yeofr] rapraxoy e€ AdpnAcavod (between an imperial estate and a certain 
Aurelianus). Cf. the delimitation of the imperial forests in the Lebanon, M. Ros- 
tovtzeff, ‘Definitio u. Defensio’, Klio, 11, 1911, pp. 387 ff., and ‘Defensio’, Journ. of the 
Min. of Publ. Educ. of Russia, 1912 (in Russian). Under Diocletian a general delimitation 
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of Syria was carried out, GRR iii. 1002, 1112, 1252, 1278, 1364; B. W. Bacon, Amer. 
Journ. Arch. 11, 1907, pp. 315 ff.; [IGRR iii. 1002 =] Jalabert and Mouterde, Inscr. 
gr. et lat. de la Syrie, i, no. 59. A similar delimitation was carried out in Thrace, JGRR i. 
813. Note the fixing of boundaries between the territory of a city, Dionysias (Soada), 
and that of a village, the AdeAevol, ibid. iii. 1278. This delimitation was no doubt con- 
nected with a general census, which is attested by many inscriptions. On this census 
and the document (fragments of census-lists), see in the last instance J. Keil and A. 
von Premerstein, ‘Dritte Reise in Lydien’, pp. 68 ff., no. 85 (with full bibliography). 
Transformation of a village into a city: W. Kubitschek, ‘Zur Geschichte von 
Stadten des rom. Kaiserreiches’, Sitzb. Wien. Akad. 177, 1916, pp. 45 ff. (the tribe and 
the village of the Saccaei transformed into the city of Philippopolis); cf. JGRR iii. 
1142 (also 1136-41) concerning the djpos "Eebnvav Kacapéwv. 

35 I cannot collect here all the evidence on the veterans as the village aristocracy: 
a few examples must suffice. A veteran was the patronus of the tribe of the Molacednvoi 
in A.D. 213/4, IGRR iii. 1298. Veterans appear as benefactors of the tribes and villages 
in many inscriptions, ibid. 1294 (A.D. 156), 1299 (A.D. 170/1), 1301, 1302, 1305, 1310, 
1313, 1316, 1317 (exricOn 4 Alwyn... (Kk) Kowa dvadwpydrwr 1Hs Kwpns (Snvapiwv) ce” 
p(upiddwv) &x mpovolas Pr. KopvynAravod (puss) 7(cAapiov) in A.D. 294/5), &c. The veterans 
seem to have formed a privileged class among the villagers: in ibid. 1187, two odirpanxoi 
(descendants of veterans) are contrasted with a BovAevr7s (member of the village coun- 
cil). We may say without exaggeration that most of the prominent members of a 
village community all over Syria were former soldiers. The cohorts of mounted archers, 
which were recruited in Syria and were called cohortes civium Romanorum, were probably 
composed of descendants of veterans settled in Syrian villages. See my observations in 
Excavs. at Dura-Europos, Prelim. Report, i (1929), p. 56, note 1. The well-known Stercoria 
Gallix from Rotomagus (Rouen) in Gaul may have come to Mothana, where her 
funeral stone has been found, with her husband, a veteran (Lebas-Waddington, 2036; 
cf. Rev. arch. 1901 (2), pp. 375 ff.). Cf. W. Kubitschek, ‘Itinerarstudien’, Abh. d. Akad. 
d. Wiss. in Wien, 61 (3), 1919. 

36 I have already mentioned the Safaite inscriptions and drawings which illustrate 
the life of this Arabian tribe. They are much more numerous than the Greek texts of 
the same place. See the works of R. Dussaud quoted in note 33. It is interesting to 
observe among the numerous inscriptions of the main gate of Dura a series of Safaitic 
texts: see Ch. Torrey, Excavs. at Dura-Europos, Prelim. Report, ii (1931), pp. 172 ff., 
ibid. iii (1932), pp. 66ff. It may be noted that the imperial procurators in dealing with 
the natives resorted to the help of interpreters, JGRR iii. 1191 (Saccaea), épynveds 
emtpomwv; cf. W. I. Snellman, De interpretibus Romanorum, &c. (1914), pp. 120 f. 


37 On the social and economic structure of Egypt in the Ptolemaic period see my 
summary in CAH vii, 1929, pp. 109 ff. (and bibliography on pp. 88g ff.). On slavery , 
in Ptolemaic Egypt see W. L. Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt (1929). The 
fragment of a royal didéypauya concerning taxation on trade in slaves, published by 
Westermann, and a series of contemporary documents with similar content, quoted 
by him, show that in Alexandria slaves were used not only in domestic service, 
but also in business life. As regards my view that there was no real private ownership 
of land in early Ptolemaic Egypt, see the facts and documents quoted and inter- 
preted by V. Struve, Journ. of the Min. of Publ. Educ. of Russia, 1915, January, pp. 1 ff.; 
1917, July-August, pp. 223 ff. (in Russian), and especially Sethe—Partsch, ‘Demotische 
Urkunden zum 4gyptischen Biirgschaftsrecht, vorziiglich der Ptolemaerzeit’, Abh. d. 
sachs. Ges., Phil.-hist. Kl. 32, 1920, cf. P. Meyer, ‘Juristischer Papyrusbericht II’, 
Reitschr. f. vergl. Rechtswiss. 40, 1922, pp. 174 ff. esp. pp. 182, 198 (Pacht), 203, and 
207 ff. (Lehnsrecht, Tempelland). I am convinced that these new documents do not 
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invalidate my theory, though I would now modify some of my statements in regard to 
details; cf. Partsch in Arch. f. Papyr. 7, pp. 259 f. The new evidence of these docu- 
ments has been taken into account in the short sketch of Ptolemaic Egypt given in the 
text. 


38 See the brilliant sketch of A. Moret, ‘L’Accession de la plébe égyptienne aux 
droits religieux et politiques sous le moyen empire’, Recueil de 7. F. Champollion (1922), 
PP. 331 ff. 

39 P.Oxyr. 1681 (grd cent. a.p.), ll. 4 ff.: tows pe vopilere, | ddeApot, BépBapdv ri\va 7 
Aiydrriov dvdv|@pwaov efvar. There has been very little change since the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, Theocr. Jd. 15. 50: dAAdAos Suadol, Kaxd malywa, mdvres épwol 
(words used by Praxinoa to characterize the native Egyptians). Cf. U. Wilcken, Arch. 
JS. Papyr. 7, p. 98. It is to be noticed that not even Philo was very enthusiastic 
about the Egyptians. Apart from his contempt for the Egyptian religion and the low 
opinion he has in general of the materialistic ideals of the Egyptians, he attacks in 
many places their passionate, unstable, rebellious, and unreasonable character. I can- 
not quote here all the passages in which he speaks of the Egyptians: I am indebted to 
Professor Goodenough for having called my attention to this point. 


4° On the Hellenization of Egypt and the part played by the Greeks in the economic, 
social, and cultural life of the country, see in addition to the bibliography quoted in 
note 37: W. Schubart, ‘Hellenen in Agypten’, Hellas, Organ der deutsch-griechischen 
Gesellschaft, 1921, no. 8, pp. 4 ff.; P. Jouguet, ‘Les Lagides et les indigenes Egyptiens’, 
Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, 1923, pp. 419 ff.; H. I. Bell, ‘Hellenic culture in 
Egypt’, JEA 8, 1922, pp. 139 ff.; E. Bickermann, ‘Beitrage zur antiken Urkunden- 
geschichte’, Arch. f. Papyr. 8, pp. 216ff., and 9, pp. 24 ff.; F. Heichelheim, ‘Die 
auswartige Bevélkerung im Ptolemaerreich’, Klio, Beiheft 18, 1925; id. Arch. fo 
Papyr. 9, pp. 47ff.; [id. ibid. 12, pp. 54 ff.]; cf. the bibliography in CAH vii, 
pp. 896 ff. The most difficult question concerns the extent to which the Greeks were 
denationalized in the later Ptolemaic period by a gradual infiltration of the Egyptian 
(though Hellenized) element, or in other words the extent to which the upper class 
of the Egyptians was Hellenized. The fact itself is evident, but I greatly doubt whether 
the exclusiveness of the Greeks was seriously modified by some cases of intermarriage 
(never legally recognized) and by the efforts of some Greeks to take a more intimate 
part in the life of the Egyptians and even to learn their language. If such a tendency 
did exist in the later Ptolemaic period, the process was certainly stopped by Augustus, 
as is now shown by the Gnomon idiu logu, the main part of which dates from his time; 
cf. B. A. van Groningen, Le Gymnasiarque des métropoles del’ Egypte romaine (1924), pp. 6ff. 
The causes of the discontent of the Egyptians and of their repeated revolts are well 
explained in the article of P. Jouguet quoted above. ‘The main causes, however, were 
the fact that after Raphia a part of the Egyptians came into possession of arms, and 
the hostile attitude of the priests, who may have dreamed (and not without reason, 
had it not been for the Romans) that another Saitic period was approaching (see 
the two fragments of a trilingual decree of the Egyptian priests discovered at 
Memphis and Pithom, which glorifies the king, Ptolemy IV Philopator, and the 
victory of Raphia; note in this decree the Egyptian form of the protocol as compared 
with the decree of Canopus—H. Gauthier and H. Sottas, Un Décret trilingue en l’honneur 
de Ptolémée iv (1925); W. Spiegelberg, Sitzb. Bayr. Akad. 1925 (4), and Spiegelberg and 
W. Otto, ibid. 1926 (2) [Greek text; SEG viii. 467 = SB 7172]). Meanwhile they 
utilized the revolts to obtain important grants and privileges (see the inscription of 
Rosetta [OGIJS go], and P. Tebt. 5). It is hard to believe, as was suggested by W. 
Spiegelberg, Das Verhdltnis d. griech. und. dgypt. Texte in den Dekreten von Rosette und 
Kanopus (Papyrus-institut Heidelberg, vol. v) (1923), that the original text not only of 
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the decree of Canopus but also of the Rosetta inscription, was the Greek one. I feel 
convinced that P. Jouguet’s attack on the ‘rehabilitators’ of Euergetes II is fully justi- 
fied. Euergetes made a virtue of necessity: his practice was probably very different 
from his words, which as a matter of fact were not even invented by him but assumed 
at a very early time the form of conventional expressions used for amnesty decrees, 
just like the decrees of the priests and similar Egyptian documents of the earlier period. 
The question of the self-government of Alexandria is treated in full by H. I. Bell, Fews 
and Christians in Egypt (1924), pp. 8 ff.; id. Juden und Griechen im rimischen Alexandrien 
(Beihefte zum Alten Orient, Heft 9) (1926). The principal text is now the letter of Clau- 
dius [= Sel. Pap. 212], col. 4, 66 fF.: mepi 5€ ris BovAds ére wey more avvnbes | dptv emt ray 
dpxalwy Baoréwy odx Exe A€yew, S71 5é emi rdv| mpd uot LeBaorav ov eiyerat cagds oldare; 
cf. H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rom. Kaiserzeit, ii. 2, p. 655, and the articles of Oliver and 
Vitelli quoted in Chap. II, note 11. 


41 On the social and economic conditions of Roman Egypt in general, see my Studien z. 
Gesch. rém. Kol., pp. 85ff.; U. Wilcken, Grundz., pp. 237 ff.; W. Schubart, Einfiihrung, 
pp. 403 ff.; id. Agypten, pp. 227 ff.; F. Oertel, ‘Der Niedergang der hellenistischen 
Kultur in Agypten’, Neue Jahrb. kl. Alt. 45, 1920, pp. 361 ff.; id. Die Liturgie (1917); 
H. I. Bell, ‘The Byzantine Servile State in Egypt’, JEA 4, 1917, pp. 86 ff.; V. Martin, 
La Fiscalité romaine en Egypte aux trois premiers siécles de l’ Empire (1926) ; T. Frank, An Econo- 
mic History of Rome (1927), pp. 379 ff.; J. Grafton Milne, A History of Egypt under Roman 
Rule} (1924); id. ‘The Ruin of Egypt by Roman Mismanagement’, 7RS 17, 1927, 
pp. 1 ff.; id. ‘Egyptian Nationalism under Greek and Roman Rule’, 7EA 14, 1928, 
pp. 230 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, ‘The Exploitation of Egypt in the First Century 4.p.’, 
Journ. of Econ. and Business Hist. 1, 1929, pp. 337 ff.; U. Wilcken, ‘Zum Germanicus- 
Papyrus’, Hermes, 63, 1928, pp. 48 ff.; H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rém. Kaiserzeit, ii. 2, pp. 650 ff. 
It is a pity that papyrologists, while giving full attention to the administrative and, in 
some cases, to the economic aspects of Egyptian life in the Roman period, still neglect 
the social problems. There are a few exceptions, for instance the articles of A. Calderini: 
see ‘La Composizione della famiglia secondo le schede de censimento dell’ Egitto 
Romano’, Pubblic. d. Univ. Catt. del Sacro Cuore, Ser. III, Scienze sociali, i. 1, 1923; 
Liberi e schiavi nel mondo dei papiri (Milano, 1918), and ‘Guarnigioni romane contro il 
nazionalismo egiziano’, Conferenze e prolusioni (1919), pp. 309 ff. (the last two are inac- 
cessible to me) ; cf. M. Hombert, ‘Une Famille nombreuse en Egypte au II™® siécle’, 
Meélanges P. Thomas (1930), pp. 440ff.; W. L. Westermann, ‘Entertainment in villages of 
Greco-Roman Egypt’, ZEA 18, 1932, pp. 16 ff.; W. Schubart, ‘Griechische Briefe aus 
Agypten’, Die Antike, 8, 1932, pp. 113 ff. Cf. also the brilliant book of A. Deissmann, 
Licht vom Osten* (1923). On the question how large a part of the Egyptian population 
was engaged in agriculture, see now, besides the article of Calderini cited above (‘La 
Composizione della famiglia’, &c., pp. 24 ff.), the excellent book of Michael Schnebel, 
Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Agypten (1925) (Miinchener Beitrage zur Papyrus- - 
forschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, vii), pp. 2 ff. A good knowledge of modern 
Egyptian economic life, especially that prevailing among the Fellahin in the country, 
is very useful for the reconstruction of the ancient life of the country. Those unfamiliar 
with Egyptian life can consult with profit the book of W. S. Blackman, The Fellahin of 
Upper Egypt, their Religious, Social, and Industrial Life Today with Special Reference to Sur- 
vivals from Ancient Times (1927). 

*? See my article in Gott. gel. Anz., 1909, pp. 606 ff., and my Studien z. Gesch. rém. 
Riis passim. My point of view has been justified by the discovery of the Gnomon idiu 

ogu. 

ies The best survey of the Egyptian administrative machinery is F. Oertel, Die Litur- 
Ge (1917); cf. A. Stein, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Verwaltung Agyptens unter 
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rémischer Herrschaft (1915), especially pp. 132 ff. on the official languages in the adminis- 
tration of Egypt. On the higher officials of Egypt and their career, see Ballou, TAPA 
52, 1921, pp. 96 ff. Unfortunately Miss Ballou has relied on antiquated editions of 
sources and on some antiquated modern books; cf. H. I. Bell, JEA 9, 1923, pp. 106 ff.; 
O. Hornickel, Ehren- und Rangpradikate in den Papyrusurkunden (1930), and A. Stein, 
Gnomon, 7, 1931, pp. 172 ff. See also, on the military organization of Egypt, the 
excellent book of J. Lesquier, L’Armée romaine d’Egypte d’ Auguste a Dioclétien (1918) ; 
cf. H. A. Sanders, TAPA 55, 1924, pp. 21 ff. 


44 My Studien z. Gesch. rom. Kol., pp. 85 ff., cf. Lesquier, L’Armée romaine d’Egypte, 
pp. 328 ff.; U. Wilcken, Grundz., p. 300, cf. Chrest., 368 and 369, and Grundz., p. 403. 
An excellent general picture of Egypt in the time of Augustus is given by Strabo in his 
17th book, see especially the parallel on p. 798: émov otv 6 Kdkiora Kal pabupdrata rH 
Baowreiav Siocxdv (Auletes) rocaira mpoowSevero, ti xpi) vouicat ra vov (Augustus) da 
TooduTns empedcias oixovopotpeva; cf. Ath. v. 2060; G. Lumbroso, Aegypius, 5, 1924, 
pp. 31 f. An important testimony would be furnished to the efficient care which 
Augustus and his successors devoted to Egypt, and a further proof of the thorough 
application to Egypt of Greek achievements in technique, which developed but slowly 
after Euergetes I, if H. E. Winlock is right in maintaining that some of the technical 
inventions which are still used in Egypt, e.g. the threshing machine (plostellum punicum, 
nawraj) and the water-wheel (xaSos, qadus, saqiyeh), were first introduced into the 
country in-the time of Augustus or a little later—-no doubt by the new landowners, 
who poured into the country from all parts of the Roman world just as in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; see H. E. Winlock and W. E. Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius 
at Thebes, The Metropolitan Museum Egypt. Explor. (1926),i, pp. 61 ff. 96 ff. ; cf. the descrip- 
tion of pl. 43. 5, ibid. The careful collection of all the available material by M. Schnebel 
in his Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Agypten (1925) (see the general summary, p. 356) 
supports Mr. Winlock’s view. But the scantiness of the information which we possess 
about the Hellenistic period prevents us from forming a final judgement on the ques- 
tion. Not long ago, for example, we were convinced that the Ptolemies did not make 
extensive use of camels: now we know that they did. A very instructive list of land- 
owners may be found in P. Ryl. 11, 202 (late 1st cent. A.D.). Five are Romans, seven Greeks. 
The Romans are either soldiers or probably veterans. Some bear characteristic archaic 
names: C. Valerius, L. Bruttius. One is M. Antonius—cne of the veterans of Antony? 
Of the Greeks one is certainly an Alexandrian (‘Qpiwv Avcov Mapwvevs). Does the docu- 
ment really belong to the late 1st cent.? For the xougoredeta: see also the evidence 
supplied by P.Oxyr. 1434. 


45 The evidence on the ovata collected and illustrated in my Studien z. Gesch. 
rom. Kol., pp. 120 ff., has been enriched by a series of papyri of the early Ist cent. A.D., 
which were found in Euhemeria in the Fayyim and probably belonged originally to 
the bureau of the chief of police of this village (dpxéfoSos). Most of these documents are 
petitions addressed to the chief of police of the vouds—the émordrns. A few of them 
went to the British Museum (P.Lond. iii, pp. xliii and 129 ff.), the largest part to the 
Rylands Library at Manchester, see P.Ryl. ii. 124-52, introd. It is notable how many 
of these papyri mention the ove/at in one form or another. Evidently they played a 
very important part in the life of Euhemeria in the first half of the 1st cent. The account 
of the distribution of them given in the text is based mainly on the papyri of Euhemeria. 
Another source of information on the ovola is the accounts of the orodAdyo of 
Theadelphia for a.p. 164/5, published by K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri aus dem Berliner 
Museum (Upsala, 1924). On pp. 72 ff. the editor gives a general survey of the ovoi/a 
of the imperial period, and interprets the data of the Berlin accounts. In some 
cases parts of the obavaxy yq of the 2nd cent. A.p. were still listed as having formerly 
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been private property (ote/a) of the Emperors Vespasian and Titus. This is a striking 
proof of the correctness of my hypothesis that, after Nero, Vespasian and Titus were 
the only Roman emperors who carried out vast confiscations of private odola, and so 
laid the foundation of the department of the 4 otcvax7, which was finally organized 
probably by Domitian. Another document of the same kind, and also very important 
for the history of land-ownership in the 1st and 2nd cents. A.D. and of the land-taxes, 
is the register with tax-roll of Hiera Nesos and four adjacent villages, compiled in 
A.D. 167, Pap. Bouriant, 42; see the excellent commentary by P. Collart. The earlier 
oveta play an important part in the document. As in the Berlin papyrus mentioned 
above, the majority of them are described as confiscations of Vespasian and Titus. 

The list given in my Studien z. Gesch.rém. Kol. may be replaced by a new one arranged 
according to the social standing of the owners. The date of the corresponding papyrus 
is quoted only when it helps to identify the owner. 

I. Reigning emperors: (1) Tiberius, P.Ryl. ii. 134 (A.D. 34), owner of an odeia which had 
formerly belonged to Germanicus. (2) Gaius Caesar, P.Ryl. ii. 148 (A.D. 40), joint 
owner with his uncle Claudius. (3) Claudius, BGU 650 = U. Wilcken, Chrest. 365 
(a.D. 46/47), owner of an ovofa which formerly belonged to C. Petronius. (4) Nero, 
BGU 191 (A.D. 52); P.Lond. ii, p. 195, no. 280 (A.D. 55); cf. C. Wessely, Spec. Isag. 20 f. 
= Wilcken, Chrest. 176 (1st cent.). (5) Vespasian, K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri (Pap. 
Berl. Inv., nos. 11537, 11541, 11540, 11545), no. 4 R. iii. 22 ff.: odowdv (mpdrepov) Beod 
Odeon(acravod) Beader(pelas) Arovvoodwpi(avis) obe(fas); no. 1 R. iii. 5; no. 1 R. iii. 
18; no. 4 R. iv. 2: odod(v) Oveon(acvavod) ; Oveoracav7 ovcia, BGU 1646; and Titus: 
P.Oxyr. 62. 1-2; BGU 979. 5; 980. 5, 13 (Mendes) ; K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri, no. 1 V. 
ii. 6: odard(v) (mpdrepov) Beod Titov, cf. R. iv. 13; vi. 15. A series of odeiae which came 
to Vespasian or Titus: P.Bouriant, 42 (A.D. 167), pp. 162 ff. Whether Hadrian is named 
as owner of an ovcia (P.Fay. 82, 14 ff., A.D. 145) is still a matter of controversy; see my 
Studien Gesch. Kol., p. 121; Wilcken, Arch. f. Papyr. 1, p. 552; Thunell, op. cit., p. 74, note. 

II. Members of the imperial family: (6) Livia, P.Lond. ii, p. 166, no. 445 (A.D. 14-15), 
joint owner with Germanicus; cf. a payment of A.D. 15, pérpw terpaxoweixw Onoavpod 
A.pvias LeBaor§s at Tebtunis, PST 1028. (7) Agrippa, BGU 1047, col. ii. 14. (7 bis) Julia 
and the sons of Germanicus, Pap. Mil. 6: éyAjprrwp BiBrov *IovAias LeBdorns cai réxvw(v) 
Teppavixoé Kaicapos (A.D. 25): request for rent for the cutting of papyrus in papyrus- 
groves belonging to the ovcia. Mats were also made with the papyrus, and these were 
undoubtedly sold in the district by the entrepreneur. Cf. Wilcken, Arch. f. Papyr. 
9, p. 240. (8) Antonia Drusi, P.Oxyr. 244 (A.D. 23); P.Ryl. ii. 140 (A.D. 36); 141 
(A.D. 37); 171. 4. Cf. Avrwnavy oboia: BGU 212. 5; 199.9; 653. 11; 277-7; P.Fay. 
60.6; SB 5670; Goodspeed, P.Chic. 7. 3; K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri, no. 1 V. 
ii. 16; iti, 5. It is more probable that the ovoia Avtwrav} belonged originally to 
Antonia Drusi than to the great M. Antonius or to the younger daughter of Claudius. 
(9) Ti. Claudius Germanicus (the future Emperor Claudius), P.Ryl. ii. 148 (a.p. 
40), joint owner with the Emperor Gaius. (10) Germanicus, P.Lond. ii, p. 166, no. 445 
(A.D. 14-15), joint owner with Livia (cf. no. 7a of this list); P.Ryl. ii. 134 (A.D. 34), 
his odeia owned by the Emperor Tiberius; C. Wessely, ‘Karanis und Soknopaiu 
Nesos’, Denkschr. Wien Akad. 47, 1902 (4), no. 13 (time of Emperor Gaius); P.Hamb. 
3. 10. 12; BGU 160. 5; 441. 4; Goodspeed, P.Chic. 6. 4; 10. 4; 31. 7; 70. 5; 81.5; cf. 
an unpublished Louvre papyrus (my Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., p. 121), and BGU 810, 
col. ii. 7; P. Bouriant, 42, p. 162. (11) Children of Claudius (Antonia) by his first 
marriage with Urgulanilla and of Livia, the wife of Drusus son of Tiberius (Julia), 
P.Ryl. ii. 138 (A.D. 34), joint ownership. It is probable that the two estates of these 
minors were managed jointly by a special order of the emperor. (12) Antonia, the 
daughter of Claudius, P. Fay. 40; P. Bouriant, 42 (A.D. 167), p. 162; cf. BGU 280. 4 (?)3 
Goodspeed, P.Chic. 4. 4 (?). The Avrwvia of these papyri may be Antonia Drusi. 
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(13) Livia Drusi, P.Ryl. ii. 127 (A.D. 29). (14) Messalina, CPR 243. 8 = Wilcken, 
Chrest. 367; P.Flor. 40. 8; C. Wessely, ‘Karanis und Sokn. N.’, no. 4; tessera, Dattari, 
Numi Augustorum Alexandrini, no. 6506. 

III. Members of the senatorial and equestrian classes: (15) Falcidius, P.Ryl. ii. 138. 12 
(A.D. 34): ev tots mpdrepoy PadxidSiov in the estate no. 11. I am inclined to believe that 
our Falcidius belonged to the well-known family of the Falcidii of the laté Republican 
period: see F. Muenzer in Pauly—Wissowa, vi. (16) C. Maecenas, P.Lond. iii. p. 89, 
no. 900, I. 5 (1st cent. A.D.); BGU 181. 7 (A.D. 57); 889; P.Ryl. ii. 171. 14 (A.D. 56/57); 
207.8. 26; 383; P.Hamb. 3. 4; 34. 10; P.Tebt. 343, col. iv. 76; Class. Phil. 1, 1906, p. 168, 
no. ITI; P.Chic. 81.4; K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri, no. 1 V. ii. 18; iii. 16; iv. 5; P.Osl. ii. 26a, 
g. Cf. Wilcken, Hermes, 54, 1919, pp. 111 ff. (17) C. and P. Petronii, probably mem- 
bers of the family of the well-known prefect of Egypt under Augustus, P. Ryl. ii. 127 (A.D. 
29), 4ff.: €v Tots appivous éroxiov ITomAtov Kal Tatou ITerpwviwy ; BGU 650 = Wilcken, 
Chrest. 365 (A.D. 46/47). On the two families of the Petronii of the 1st cent., see PIR iii, 
pp. 25 ff. Cf. also P.Giss., 101. 6, and introd. (18) M. Aponius Saturninus, P.Ryl. 
ii. 131. 14 ff. (A.D. 31); 135. 9 f. (A.D. 34); P.Osl. ii. 33. 4-5 (A.D. 29); cf. Klio, 22, 1928, 
pp. 221 ff. (cf. Wilcken, Symb. Osl. 7, 1928, pp. 33 ff.). There is no doubt about 
the identity of this man with one of the members of the well-known family of the 
Aponii Saturnini, P. von Rohden in Pauly—Wissowa, ii, col. 172, nos. 8-10; PIR i?, 
no. 937. (19) Gallia Polla, P.Lond. ii, p. 127, no. 195 (cf. P.Ryl. ii, p. 254) and K. 
Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri, no. 1 V. iv. 8 f.; cf. ibid., p. 88. The estate of Gallia Polla 
passed into the possession of M. Antonius Pallas. She belonged probably to the well- 
known family of the Gallii, partisans of M. Antonius. It is probable that the estate 
was originally formed out of lands given by M. Antonius to one of his partisans: see 
von der Mihll, Pauly—Wissowa, vii, col. 671, nos. 5 and 7. (20) Iucundus Grypianus, 
P.Hamb. 3. 7; P.Ryl. ii. 207. 5: HaAdavros (mpdrepov) *Iovxovvd(ov); cf. IMaAar( ) 
ovaia (zpdrepov) "Iovpep( _), P.Bouriant, 42, p. 163. I should like to connect Iucundus 
Grypianus with the family of L. Plotius Grypus, one of the generals of Vespasian, PIR 
iii, p. 53, no. 385. (21) Norbana Clara, P.Lond. iii, p. 121, nos. 1213-15 (A.D. 65/66) ; cf. 
Norbanus Orestes, P.Ryl. ii. 180 (A.D. 124). The family of the Norbani was prominent at 
Rome in the 1st cent., PIR ii, p. 415, nos. 134-6. (22) Atinii, P.Ryl. ii. 427, fr. 22: 
Arwmavis ovaias, cf. T. Atinius T. f. Fabia Tyranus, senator in 39 B.c., PIR i*, no. 1316. 
(23) Lurii, P.Hamb. 3. 10; BGU 105; 284; P.Chic. 32, 36, 39, 41, 43, 48, 49, 50, 78, 87; 
K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri, no. 1 V. iv. 12; P.Bouriant, 42, p. 162. Two Lurii of the 
time of Augustus are known: one was commander of a portion of his fleet against 
both Sex. Pompeius and M. Antonius, PIR ii, p. 307, nos. 315, 316. (24) L. Septimius, 
P.Lond. ii, p. 127, no. 195 (cf. P.Ryl. ii, p. 255. 16), owner of the estate of Gallia Polla 
before it passed to her. Cannot he be connected with one of the early members of 
the family of the future emperor Septimius Severus and of the Septimius Severus, 
friend of Statius, PIR iii, p. 212, no. 345? An estate of a Severus is known from many 
papyri, P.Lond. iii, p. 89, no. goo (1st cent.); BGU 31; P.Ryl. 11. 207. 25 and 28; P.Chic. 
19.47, &c.; K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri, no. 1 V.ii. 19; ili. 7. Statius speaks of his friend 
as a wealthy landowner. (25) L. Annaeus Seneca, P.Ryl. ii. 99; 207. 7, 15; P.Hamb. 3. 
9; P.Lips. i. 115. 6; BGU 104, 172, 202; P.Chic., see Index; Class. Phil. 1, 1906, 
p. 172, no. vi. 3; K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri, no. 1 V. ii. 20; iv. 11; cf. P.Bourtant, 
42 (Levéxov). 

IV. Freedman—favourites of the emperors: (26) Narcissus, P.Ryl. u. 171. 1 (A.D. 56/57); 
C. Wessely, Spec. Isag. 20-21 = Wilcken, Chrest. 176. (27) M. Antonius Pallas, P.Lond. 
ii, p. 127, no. 195; (cf. P.Ryl. ii, p. 255). K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri, no. 1 V.iv.8 f. (28) 
Ti. Claudius Doryphorus, P.Ryl. ii. 171. 1 (A.D. 56/57): Evoxjpove o[t]Kovduer ris év 
Apowolrn [TiPepiov] | KAaviiov Aopuddpov mpdrepov Napxioaiavis ovolas; P.Goodspeed, 52. 
GuPOsiwits 2105. 
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V. Rich Alexandrians: (29) C. Iulius Theon, archiereus and hypomnematographos of 
Alexandria, P.Oxyr. 1434 (7-4 B.c. and A.D. 10-11). On the family, see B. Grenfell, 
ibid., note to 1. 10, and H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt, p. 30; cf. P.Oxpr. 1475. 
(30) Theon Theonis, P.Ryl. ii. 145 (A.D. 38); cf. PSI 315: O€wv 6 xai Avbos Appomavod, 
former gymnasiarch and agoranomos of Alexandria in A.D. 137/8. (31) Anthus (odoia 
AvO.av}), BGU 985; 199; 810; P.Strassb. 1108. Cf. no. 30; the name Anthus was popu- 
lar among the Alexandrians. (32) M. Iulius Asclepiades, P.Fay. 82 and 87; P.Hamb. 
36; P.Lond. no. 1912. 17. Probably the well-known philosopher, successor of Areius, 
friend of Augustus, E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa, ii, col. 1627. One part of his estate 
was owned in the 2nd cent. by the city of Alexandria (olxos méAews Aref avdpéwy : 
cf. Wilcken, Grundz. 308), another by the state. (33) Asclepiades Ptolemaei, P.Ryl. ii. 
167 (A.D. 39). (34) C. Iulius Athenodorus and Ti. Calpurnius Tryphon, P.Byl. ii. 128 
(A.D. 30). (35) Apion, BGU8, col. ii. 18 and 24. (36) Dionysodorus, P.Lond. iii, p. 89, no. 
goo (A.D. 94/95 or 110/11); P.Oxyr. 986, cols. viii-ix; P.Gen. 38; K. Thunell, Sitologen- 
Papyri, no. 4 R. iii. 22 f.; no. 1 R. iii. 5 f.; V. ii. 17; iii. 6; iv. 10; P.Bouriant, 42, p. 163; 
BGU 1636; P.Osl. ii. 26a (Klio, 22, 1928, p. 224; Wilcken, Symb. Osl. 7, 1928, p. 32); 
P.Giess. Univ. Bibl. 12, pp. 28 f. It is evident from the Berlin accounts of the sitologot 
that the ovoia of Dionysodorus was confiscated by Vespasian. (37) Euander Ptolemaei, 
P.Ryl. ii. 132 (A.D. 32): lepeds TiPepiov Kaicapos LeBacrod, cf. 133 (A.D. 33) and 166, 
g ff. (A.D. 26). (38) Philodamus, BGU 512; 210. 4; 262. 3; P.Chic., Index; P.Bouriant, 
42, pp. 156ff. (39) Onesimus, P.Ryl. 207. 23. (40) Theoninus, BGU 63 and 382. 
(41) Charmis or Charmos, K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri, no. 1 V. iv, 6; cf. p. 87; BGU 
1636. Thunell points out that in P.Lond. ii, p. 127, no. 195. 17, Charmos is mentioned 
as owner of an estate and that a rich surgeon of the name of Charmis in the time of 
Nero occurs in Plin. WH 29. 22. (42) Socrates, K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri, no. 1 V. iv. 
7. (43) Tigellius, probably M. Tigellius M. f. Ialysus (BGU 1168 (11-10 B.c.) and 
1180 (14-13 B.c.)), BGU 1669 (age of Augustus). Cf. also the oveia: AvovBa, P.Lond. ii, 
p. 161, no. 214; ’EuBp7, BGU 106. 4; Aaeetvov cai ‘Hpaz[os], P.Ryl. ii. 427, fr. 153 
KapnrAavn, BGU 104, 106, 204, 206, 211, 438; P.Chic., Index; P.Osl. ii. 26a. 10 (cf. villa 
Camilliana, Plin. Ep. vi. 30); IIpodnriavy, P.Strassh. i. 74. 4 f. and 78. 5 f. (A.D. 126-8); 
Thermutharion Lycarionis, P.Ryl. ii. 146 (A.D. 39), and 152 (A.D. 42), cf. Plin. Ep. x. 
5. 2. Areavdpravy, P.Bouriant, 42, p. 162; Max( ), ibid. (perhaps Macxnvercavj). In 
the Collection Froehner, at the Cabinet des Médailles, there is a wooden tablet with 
the inscription Krijous Aupw. It may be the seal of an estate which belonged to an 
Appwvavds; perhaps the father of Odwy 6 cal AvOos (na. 30, above) (?). More evidence 
on these ovoia is needed to assign them to one of our classes. Lycarion may have been 
an Alexandrian. 

VI. Noble foreigners: (44) C. Iulius Alexander, P.Ryl. ii. 166 (A.D. 26). I should sug- 
gest the identification of this man with the son of Herodes and Mariamne the Has- 
monaean, Groag in Pauly—Wissowa, x, col. 151. Cannot the word after his name in the 
papyrus be read Balo[Agw]s? Is the ovota AdrefarSpravy of P.Bouriant, 42, p. 162 per- 
haps his estate? Or should we rather think of the celebrated Prefect, Ti. Julius 
Alexander? (45) Iulia Berenice, P.Hamb. 8 (A.D. 136), probably a descendant of the 
mistress of the Emperor Titus. 


© The Euhemeria documents of the Ist cent. A.D. give us a deeper insight into the 
questions concerning the constitution and the exploitation of the ove/a of that century. 
It is certain that the ovo/a: were formed mostly of abandoned and waste «Ajpor confis- 
cated by the government, some of them probably owned by the temples: see, e.g. 
P.Ryl. ii. 166 (A.D. 26), xAjpos of the 5th yvov, cf. ibid., ii. 148 (A.D. 40), 18: ei<s> 
hy Exar Onxnv | dvvjaou ev rots karoxix[ois] €ddde[or] and P.Oxyr. 1434; P.Lond. iii, 
Pp. 127, no. 195 (cf. P.Ryl. ii, pp. 254 ff.) : the three estates which are described in this 
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last document consisted of parcels of va kAnpouxixy and ididxrnros. An excellent 
illustration of the manner in which an ovo/a was formed is given by P.Oxyr. 1434 
(A.D. 107/8), where the story of an estate of C. Iulius Theon is told in full. This man 
applied to C. Tyrannius, prefect of Egypt in 7—4 B.c., for land dé Adyou Kaioapos. The 
request was granted, but land was probably not assigned. A second application was 
sent to C. Iulius Aquila, prefect in A.D. 10-11, in which Theon asked for some land 
belonging to the sanctuary of Isis Taposiris to be granted to his son. This time the land 
was assigned: é¢’ & reAéoex emt 7dA(ews) (probably Alexandria, as Theon was an Alexan- 
drian) drép re | [42d] (B. Grenfell reads re[Ad]v) kai érépwr (rdAavra) B, (Spaxpas).... This 
is exactly the same procedure as I have described in my Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., p. 95. 
It was applied exclusively for the acquisition of land which after purchase became yq 
iSwwrixy Or i8dxrnTos. Theon’s land, according to the original provisions recorded 
in the Edict of Ti. Iulius Alexander, was classed in respect of its payments under the 
heading of lands taxed at a reduced rate, see the heading of P.Oxyr. 1434: xougo]reAecav 
dv 7a dpyupukd Kal cevtixd KaO(jKovra) [ev]Odse Aoyilerar. As regards provenance and 
legal status, the land of the ovoia: belonged therefore to the class of iSvw7ri«y} or 
iSidxrnros. Individual concessions as regards atelia or kouphotelia may have been 
granted to some of the owners by a special charter. The emphyteutic character of 
the grants, which was an outstanding feature of grants of private land in general, 
applied also to the odeia. Even the irrigation work was done, as in the Ptolemaic 
period, to a large extent by the owners. In P.Ryl. ii. 171 (A.D. 56/57) the owner 
(Doryphorus) promised to his lessee to pay him a certain sum per aroura eis 
Katepyaciay Kai ywpario[pov]. Ibid. 132 (A.D. 32) an euBAnua is described as olxoSopy- 
pevov | pera Sandvns otk dlAlywr Kedadraiwy | dpyupixay (Il. 13 ff.). The estates, like 
private land in general, were mostly cultivated as vineyards, orchards, and olive- 
groves, new plantations being a prominent feature of the management of the land. 
Thus, e.g. the odcfa of Thermutharion (ibid. 152, a.p. 42) and of Doryphorus 
(ibid. 171, A.D. 56/57) consisted of vine and olive estates. Of the three estates (of which 
one at least belonged to M. Antonius Pallas) described in P.Lond. ii, p. 127, no. 195, 
(cf. P.Ryl. ii, pp. 254 ff.), one contains 654 ar. of dumedos dépyos and 126 ar. of dumedos 
adopos; in the second there are 57 ar. of dumeddves, 504 of veddura in one KApos (for- 
merly the property of Gallia Polla), 6 ar. of the former class and 24 of the latter and 
2 ar. under a Anvév and ypnornp.a in the second xAjpos (formerly belonging to Philox- 
enus, son of Theon); in the third estate 216} ar. of d¢opos and probably 170% ar. of 
¢épysos. No corn-land is mentioned. Along with vineyards, gardens (zapdSecor), 
olive-groves (eAadves), reed-plantations (xdAayov), kitchen-gardens (Aayaveta), plan- 
tations of pvpoBdAavo (see P.Ryl. ii, p. 255, note 4), and of fig-trees appear in each of 
the three estates. On the vecdura see P. Ryl. 1. 138 (A.D. 34), 9; P.Oxyr. 1483; P.Lond. 1, 
p. 175, no. 131 recto, l. 192, and p. 190 f., 131 verso, Il. 42, 83 (P.Ryl. ii, p. 244). The 
centres of the ove/a were usually ézoixa, large farm-houses of the owner and adjacent 
houses of his tenants and workmen: P.Ryl. ii. 127 (A.D. 29) émotxvov IIomXov Kat Tatou 
Tlerpwviev; 171 (A.D. 56/57); 138 (A.D. 34): éoikuov and mu¥pyos (on mupyos as an agri- 
cultural building, see my article in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Ramsay, 
P- 374, note 1). Asin Philadelphia in the grd cent. B.c., special buildings were devoted 
to the treatment of the grapes (Anvdves and xpnorijpia), to the making of olive-oil 
(éAaoupyeta), and to the grinding of corn (pdAa), P.Ryl. ii. 171; 128; Wilcken, Chrest. 
176, &c. It is probable that free hired labour was mostly used on the estates; see, e.g. 
the recently published diptych, a day-book of an overseer of some estates (yf odcvaxy 
or a private estate of the 3rd cent.), A. E. R. Boak, FHS 41, 1921, pp. 217 ff. [= SB 
7013]; cf. P.Lond. i, pp. 166 ff., no. 131 (A.D. 78/79): a large private or imperial farm 
(accounts of the manager and cashier), and P.Fay. 102 (estate of the veteran Gemellus, 
see note 49). I studied the administration of the odoiai in my Studien z. Gesch. rom. Kol. 
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New evidence shows that the administrators of the ovota: (mpoeorGres, as in the Ptolemaic 
period), are often called ypapparets (BGU 1669 and P.Osl. 2 (A.D. 71) , am Klio 22, 1928, 
p. 224; cf. Wilcken, Symb. Osl. 7, 1928, p. 33). The owners of the odotat not only had 
their own granary, but used their own measures (PSJ 1028). The Onoaupés of Livia. 
wife of Augustus, may be compared with the arca (or tpd7e{a) she had in Asia Minor 
(Dessau, ILS 8853; cf., however, O. Hirschfeld, Klio, 2, 1902, p. 303 [=K1.Schr., p. 565]. 

47 The new policy is reflected both in the Edict of Ti. Iulius Alexander, which deals 
mostly with questions concerning the Alexandrians and therefore devotes a large space 
to discussing the ovefa and the yf lwr«} (OGIS 669[=fH. G. Evelyn White 
and J. H. Oliver, The Temple of Hibis, ii (1939), pp- 23 ff, no. 3], cf. Wilcken, 
‘Zu den Edikten’, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 42, 1921, pp. 124 ff.), and in the papyri 
of the late 1st and early 2nd cent., especially P.Amh. 68 = Wilcken, Chrest. 374 
(Domitian) and BGU 915 (1-2 cent. a.v.), cf. P.Oxyr. 1434. The emperors of the 
end of the 1st cent., especially Vespasian and Domitian, probably ordered a general 
and thorough revision of existing titles, certainly with the aim of checking the illegal 
grabbing of land by the powerful magnates and of stopping the squandering of 
public money caused by letting good arable land become y# iéwr«7. And yet the 
prefect did not want to stop the selling of land altogether; in BGU 915. 9 ff. he says: 
fw | rapadexvdova [y] jv 8a 7(v) ordpwv Kab” Eros dvaypadécbwoay, TH 5€ ovv7O(ecav) Thy 
€ui(v) [r]npdu, tva py Svoxepis odca 4 mapddekis adrijs thy mpacew evmodiln. On the 
Edict of Ti. Iulius Alexander see my Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., pp. 109 ff.; cf. Wilcken, 
Chrest. 375 (A.D. 246) as compared with 369 (A.D. 13/14). On the edict itself see the 
excellent article by Graf W. Uxkull-Gyllenband, Arch. f. Papyr. 9, pp. 199 ff. How 
deeply the Alexandrians were impressed and shocked by the reforms of Vespasian 
is shown by the well-known demonstrations of the population of the city against 
Vespasian, whom they had at first supported and helped to the throne. The sale of the 
old ovoia: was still going on in the 2nd cent. A.D., as is shown by P.Bouriant, 42: see the 
observations of P. Collart on the estate which had been owned by Antonia, Claudius’s 
daughter (ibid., pp. 163, 174). 


48 M. Antonius Pallas, owner of a large oveia in the Hermupolites in A.D. 121 
(P.Lond. iii, p. 139, no. 1223 = Wilcken, Chrest. 370), was probably a descendant of 
the famous M. Antonius Pallas and retained at least part of his estate. The ovoia 
Tpognriav4 of Claudia Athenais, also in the Hermupolites, is mentioned in P.Strassb. 78 
(A.D. 127/8), cf. 74 (A.D. 126). Iulia Polla, P.Lips. 113 (A.D. 127/8), bears a cognomen 
which was used in many senatorial families. On-the Athenaides of the family of 
Herodes Atticus see F. Miinzer in Pauly—Wissowa, iii, col. 2889, no. 407; cf. ibid., 
col. 2677, nos. 71 and 72. Claudia Isidora, owner of a large estate in the Oxyrhynchites 
at the beginning of the grd cent., may have belonged to the same family, P.Oxyr. 1630; 
cf. 919. 7, 1578, 1046, 1634, 1659, and the inscription SB 4961 (of the time of 
Domitian); cf. Tib. Claudia Eupatoris Mandane Atticilla, F. Miinzer in Pauly—. 
Wissowa, iii, col. 2889, no. 416. 


49 On the land owned by veterans, J. Lesquier, L’Armée romaine d’Egypte, pp. 328 ff. 
On L. Bellenus Gemellus of Aphroditopolis in the Fayyam (about A.D. 100) and his 
correspondence, see W. L. Westermann, An Egyptian Farmer (in Univ. of Wisconsin Studies 
in Language and Literature, vol. 3); Bror Olsson, Papyrusbriefe aus der Sriihesten Rémerzeit 
(1925), nos. 5265. Exactly similar to him is L. Iulius Serenus, in A.D. 1 79, summus curator 
(treasurer) of the Ala Veterana Gallica, later decurio, finally a retired ex-decurio living 
on the income of his landed property. We possess part of his account-book of A.D. 179 
(P.Hamb. 39) and a series of receipts for the payment of taxes for his estates (P.Hamb. 
40-53, A.D. 213-19); cf. E. Grier, Class. Phil. 24, 1929, pp. 52 ff. The estate of Gemellus, 
besides producing corn, specialized in olive-growing; the estate of Serenus in viticul- 
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ture and sheep-breeding. Another veteran and big landowner, Iulius Horion, occurs 
in a declaration of uninundated land, P.Oxyr. 1459 (A.D. 226); his uninundated land 
alone amounted to at least 25 arourae in seventeen parcels. The declarations of uninun- 
dated land, confined to the owners of y# i3id«xrnros, are in general a good source of 
information on the private estates of the 2nd and grd cent.; see P. Meyer, P.Hamb. 11, 
intr., and V. Martin, ‘Un Document administratif du nome de Mendés’ in C. Wessely, 
Studien zur Paldographie und Papyr. 17 (1917), pp. 29 ff. Another excellent source is the 
numerous carbonized documents of Thmouis in the Mendesian nome; see V. Martin, 
loc. cit. and P.Ryl. ii. 213-22, intr. pp. 290ff.; cf. PST 101-8 and 229-35. Especially 
important for our purpose are the land-surveys in Geneva (V. Martin, loc. cit.; cf. 
M. Hombert, Rev. belg. de phil. et d’hist. 1925, pp. 634 ff.) and P.Ryl. ii. 216, both 
dealing with private and not with crown land. I cannot enter into details, but I lay 
stress on the preponderant part which is played in these documents by vineyards 
and olive-groves, of which some are new plantations. It must also be observed that 
the majority of the references to lands newly planted with vines and olives belong 
to the ist cent. a.p., and refer to large estates. See Ch. Dubois, ‘L’Olivier et ’huile 
d’olive dans l’ancienne Egypte’, Rev. de phil. 1927, pp. 7 ff. (cf. ibid. 1925, pp. 60 ff.) ; 
C. Ricci, La Cultura della vite nell’Egitto greco-romano (1924). In the cwpoypappareta of 
Hiera Nesos and four smaller villages, the total surface of which is reckoned at 
12,600 arurae, 3,700 arurae are taken as yi iSwrixy or idwwriKa eSa¢7n, 3,400 arurae as 
yj BaoAuxn, and the remainder (about half) belonged to various old ovata (P. Collart, 
P.Bouriant, 42, p. 159: A.D. 167). From this we can deduce the proportion between the 
land occupied by royal peasants and the private land on the border of the Fayyim. 
The Flavian age represented a reaction against rapid increase in private property in 
Egypt, but, as I have shown, even under the Flavians the formation of new private 
estates, small and large, did not cease. This is probably because ability and energy 
were needed to make the borderlands useful and fertile, and the royal peasants certainly 
were not conspicuous for either of these qualities. If nobody was prepared to under- 
take the cultivation of derelict land voluntarily, such land was assigned to collective 
cultivation by peasants of other villages, by the procedure known as émpepiopds. See 
Wilcken, Grundz., pp. 293 ff.; cf. P.Bouriant, 42. According to P.Bouriant, 42, out of 
2,459 arurae of the village of Ptolemais, 859 did not find a lessee on the spot and were 
assigned to the village of Caranis. As a result a part of the inhabitants of Caranis were 
sent for a certain time to Ptolemais (P. Collart, P.Bouriant, p. 175). That explains why 
the authorities were in such a hurry to sell the old estates of Antonia—with small 
success (P. Collart, ibid., p. 173). Characteristic of the growth of large private fortunes 
is the fact that in the land-survey in Geneva three rich landowners grabbed one of not 
less than thirteen (Philoxenus), another of sixteen (Callimachus), and a third of nine- 
teen parcels or farms. Note the two Greeks and one Roman as large landowners and 
the rare occurrence of Alexandrians, the pyrpomoAtra prevailing (P.Ryl. ii. 216, intr. 
and notes; cf. P.Bouriant, 42). An interesting feature is the composition of the private 
estates. Like the odota, they consisted mostly of yf KAnpovyixy and Katouxky; cf. the 
land-surveys of Naboo (Upper Egypt), P.Giss. 60 (A.p. 118), and Wilcken, Chrest. 341. 
In these documents the ancient terminology is kept in full, and this enables us to 
realize how densely populated and intensely exploited was the land in the Delta in 
the 3rd cent. B.c. I have no doubt that Ptolemy Philadelphus carried out in the Delta 
a no less important work of improvement than in the Fayydim. One of the classes 
of cleruchic land, the enigmatic y7 Sexapovpwv ’Iernpirdv, must certainly be understood 
as Sexapotpwy (Sex) ernpirav and testifies to a division of land in commemoration of the 
deceteris (decennalia) of one of the Ptolemies. As regards the nationality of the owners of 
the y7 iSww7e«74, the prevalence of Egyptians, holding mostly one parcel, is noticeable 
in P.Ryl. ii. 216. The prominent part played among the large landowners by actual 
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and former officials is illustrated by the life and career of Apollonius, the strategos of 
Heptakomia in the time of Hadrian, as shown by his correspondence now at Giessen, 
see P.Giss. 3-27; A. G. Roos, Apollonius strateeg van Heptakomia (Groningen, 1923) ; cf. 
Kraemer, Phil. Woch. 1923, pp. 702 ff. and 727 ff. The quotation in the text is taken 
from P.AmA. 79 (A.D. 186); cf. P.Ryl. ii. 129 (A.D. 30), a Strategos as owner of an estate 
in the Fayydm. Other large landowners of the late 1st and of the 2nd cent.; Chaeremon, 
the gymnasiarch, BGU 248; cf. 249, 531, 594, 595, and 850 (Groningen, Le Gym- 
nasiarque, p. 42b; cf. in general pp. 41 ff.); Valeria Gai dor}, PSI 31 (A.D. 164); cf. 
BGU 603, 604; Flavia Epimache, P.Tebt. 402 (A.D. 172); Ti. Claudius Irenaeus, 
P. Meyer, Janus, Arbeiten zur alten und byzantinischen Geschichte, 1, 1921, Pp- 73 ff. 
[= P.Hamb. 64] (A.p. 104/5); cf. P.Oxyr. 727 (A.D. 154) ; P.Fay. 96 (A.D. 122) and 9g (A.D. 
159), and BGU 390 (a.p. 148); cf. Bror Olsson, Papyrusbriefe aus der friihesten Romerzeit 
(1925), nos. 1-7 (Asclepiades and Isidora) ; 24 (Pausanias) ; 25-28 (Ammonius, a ship- 
owner); 29-30 (a big trader of Alexandria) ; 34 (large villa) 41-47; (the above-mentioned 
Chaeremon); 50 (an individual escaped to Alexandria to avoid a liturgy). 


5° On the stages through which passed the transformation of the private properties, 
into otavaxi or Baowsx} y@ see P. Collart, P.Bouriant, 42, pp. 156 ff. He conjectures, 
probably rightly, that the odoia: or xrjoes first became mpdoodes or zpooodixa edad, 
and then were incorporated in the yf ovdoiaxy or the yj Baowxy: cf. BGU 1669. On 
the administration of the former ote/a, which now formed a new class of state land, 
see my Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., pp. 180ff.; cf. F. Oertel, Liturgie, pp. 94 ff. and P.Ryl. ii. 
168 (A.D. 120), intr. I have never denied that the odovaxol pucbwrai were, in the earlier 
period, men who rented the land from the crown for exploitation. I doubt, however, 
even after the proofs produced by F. Oertel and the editors of P.Ryl., if the farmers- 
general of an odoia had the right of sub-letting the land without at least officially 
informing the administration. The evolution of the system of exploitation of the y7 
ovo.ax7y seems to have been as follows. In the earlier period (end of the 1st and begin- 
ning of the 2nd cent.) the land is leased by the administration of a given odaia mostly 
to small lessees (P..Ryl. ii. 207; cf. Wilcken, Chrest. 341). Gradually, however, the system 
arises of letting the ovoia en bloc to one man, and develops, concurrently with the growth 
of the liturgical system in general, into a liturgical lease, while at the same time parcels 
of waste patrimonial land are assigned to farmers of state land and owners of private 
land; cf. F. Oertel, op. cit., and P.Ryl. ii. 202, note on p. 270, and P.Ryl. ii. 209 (on 
emmepiouds and émBody); cf. Chap. XI and above, note 49. It is well known that the 
Yi odovaxy was, side by side with the private and public land (y# Baow«y} and Syyoaia), 
one of the three large subdivisions of Egyptian land in general, see, e.g. PSI 807 
(A.D. 280), ll. 8ff.: bzép yas | eis fv odw evdépopa | ovre xara xAnpovopilay (private 
land) otre xara | yewpylav (BacwAcxy and Snpooia yq) 4 ulcPwow (odorant y#). How much 
waste land there was in Egypt after the great Jewish war of the time of Trajan, and 
how difficult it was to find lessees for this land, is shown by BGU 88g (Wilcken, 
Hermes, 54, 1919, pp. 111 ff.). From the last year of Trajan and the first of Hadrian to 
A.D. 145/6, land which became épnyos and ddopos év 76 Tov (ax) rapdyw (A.D. 116/17), 
and which belonged to the ovefa Ma:xyvariavy}, remains in that condition and lessees 
cannot be found for it. 


st On the development of the meiropoleis of Egypt in the end cent. see P. Jouguet, 
‘Sur les métropoles égyptiennes a la fin du II™ siécle aprés J. C.’, Rev. ét. gr. 30, 1917, 
pp. 294 ff.; cf. the bibliography for some metropoleis quoted in Chap. V, note 5, and 
H. Rink, Strassen- und Viertelnamen von Oxyrhynchus (Diss. Giessen, 1924). On the helleni- 
zation of the natives, J. Lesquier, L’Armée romaine d’Egypte, pp. 197 ff. On the service 
of the natives in the Egyptian army, suggested by a passage in the Gnomon idiu logu, 
J. Carcopino, Rev. ét. anc. 24, 1922, pp. 24 ff. Cf. H. A. Sanders, TAPA 55, 1924, 
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pp. 21 ff, and P.Heidelb. 72 (Hadrian): a native Egyptian called Psenamuris was 
enrolled in a legion and received the name of M. Longinus Valens. Of considerable 
importance is PSI 1026, a petition of twenty-two former soldiers of Egyptian origin, 
who had served in the fleet and later been incorporated in legio X Fretensis (A.D. 150). 
They beseech their commander to inform the prefect that they have received their 
honesta missio as legionaries and not previously as marines. L. Amundsen, ‘A Latin 
Papyrus in the Oslo Collection’, Symb. Osl. 10, 1932, pp. 16 ff., gives a list of papyri 
which contain lists of soldiers of the Egyptian army. Groningen, Le Gymngsiarque, &c., 
pp. 6 ff., attributes to Augustus the introduction of an organization of the Egyptian 
metropoleis on city lines, and E. Bickermann, Arch. f. Papyr. 9, pp. 35 ff., conjectures 
that about the Augustan age the old division of the population of Egypt between 
‘Greeks’ and ‘Egyptians’ became obsolete, except in Alexandria, and was replaced by 
another division of inhabitants of a metropolis (subdivided into pntpomodira and xdrouxor, 
incolae) and inhabitants of villages. He further supposes that the administration of the 
individual metropoleis was entrusted to a small group of inhabitants, the so-called 
of dro yupvaciov. But it is possible that the social distinction between Greeks and 
Egyptians remained as it had been in the Ptolemaic period. 


52 The dvaywpnos remained the characteristic feature of Egyptian life even in the 
comparatively happy period of the 1st and the beginning of the 2nd cent. It seems, 
however, as if the mentions of dvaywpyoes in this period may all be explained by 
exceptional circumstances. In C. Wessely, ‘Catal. P.R.’ ii. 33 (1st cent.), in his Studien, 
&c., 22, 1923, a mass-dvaywpyas is explained by a plague, probably not a general but 
a local one (cholera and plague are still endemic in Egypt) ; cf. P.Oxyr. 252== Wilcken, 
Chrest. 215 (A.D. 19/20). The mysterious dvaxexwpnxdres of A.D. 103 (PSI 1043) are per- 
haps explained by the pressure exercised by the government on taxpayers during the 
effort of the Dacian war. The edict of M. Sempronius Liberalis (BGU 372=Wilcken, © 
Chrest. 19, A.D. 154) must be explained as a measure taken after general disturbances 
in Egypt in the time of Antoninus Pius: P. Meyer, Klio, 7, 1907, pp. 124; my Studien z. 
Gesch. rém. Kol., pp. 207 ff. ; Stein in Pauly-Wissowa, Zw. R. 1, cols. 1428f.; cf. P.Ryl. i. 78 
(A.D. 157), col. i. 4; P.Oxyr. 1438; PSI 822 (2nd cent. a.p.): strike (?) of workmen in 
alabaster mines. In general, Wilcken, Grundz., p. 324 ff. It is not easy to decide whether 
the documents of Thmouis of the end of the end cent. (BGU go2, 904, and PSI 101-8 
and 229-35), which speak of mass-dvaywpjoes and of a wholesale depopulation of 
some villages, are to be taken as a testimony to the incipient decay of Egypt in general, - 
connected with the growing system of liturgies, compulsory work, and compulsory 
deliveries (see next chapter), or whether they indicate some local cause (such as the 
plague of the time of M. Aurelius, the revolt of the Bouxédo., or a local inroad of the sea). 
Certainly the situation may have been aggravated by special circumstances. Yet the 
ultimate cause was undoubtedly the policy followed by the Roman government in the 
exploitation of Egypt: see my article in Journ. of Econ. and Business Hist. 1, 1929, pp. 337 ff. 
The only merit of the Roman government, its only service to the population, was that 
it maintained in good working order the irrigation system. Interruptions and cases of 
negligence there were, particularly in the middle of the 1st cent. a.p., but on the whole 
the work was done accurately and methodically: see P.Ryl. 11. 81 (A.D. 104), and the 
other documents quoted by the editors. 


53 On former researches on Nubia and the isle of Meroe see J. W. Crowfoot, “The 
Island of Meroe’, Archaeological Survey of Egypt, 19, 1911. The main works relating 
to the archaeology of Nubia are as follows (I do not intend to give a complete biblio- 
graphy). The Archaeological Survey of Nubia: G. A. Reisner, Report for 1907-8 (Cairo, 
1910); Firth, Report for 1908-9 (Cairo, 1912); id. Report for 1909-10 (Cairo, 1915). 
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The Liverpool expedition. Town of Meroe: J. Garstang, A. H. Sayer, and F. LI. Griffith, 
Meroe, the City of the Ethiopians (Oxford, 1911), report on the first campaign of excava- 
tions, 1909-10. Provisional reports of J. Garstang, A. H. Sayce, F. Ll. Griffith, and 
their assistants on the annual excavations at Meroe in Liverpool Annals of Archaeology 
and Anthropology, 3, 1910; 4, 1911-123 5, 1912-13; 6, 1914; 7, 1914-16. The excava- 
tions, interrupted by the First World War, have never been completed. Archaeo- 
logical investigations in the island of Meroe: see the report of J. W. Crowfoot, cited 
above, and in Sudan Notes and Records, published in Cairo from 1918 [in Khartoum 
from 1920]. The Oxford expedition. Excavations at Faras. F. Ll. Griffith, Liverpool 
Annals, 8, 1921; 10, 1923; 11, 1924; 12, 1925; 13, 1926, cf. the Conspectus, ibid. 15, 
1928, pp. 82 ff. ibid. 13, 1926; 14, 1927; and 15, 1928, Griffith deals with the 
churches and Christian tombs of Faras; cf. id. JEA 11, 1925, pp. 259 ff., and J. W. 
Crowfoot, ‘Christian Nubia’, ibid. 13, 1927, pp. 141 ff. Pennsylvania expedition, 
University of Pennsylvania, Egyptian Department of the University Museum. Eckley B. Coxe, jr., 
Expedition to Nubia, vols. 1-6 (1910-11), especially vols. 3-4, Karanog by C. L. Wooliey 
and D. Randall MacIver. Harvard—Boston expedition. Excavations of the necropolis 
of Napata and Meroe, at Kerma and Gammai. (a) Napata. G. A. Reisner, Harvard 
African Studies, 2, 1918, pp. 1-64; Boston Museum, Fine Arts Bulletin, nos. 97 and 112; 
Sudan Notes and Records, 2, 1919, pp. 237 ff.; ‘Inscribed Monuments from Gebel 
Barkal’, Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr. 56, 1931, pp. 76 ff.; (6) Meroe. G. A. Reisner, Boston Mus. 
Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 137, pp. 17 ff.; Dows Dunham, “Two Royal Ladies of Meroe’, 
Boston Mus. of Fine Arts, Comm. to the Trustees, 7, 1924; G. A. Reisner, “The Meroitic 
Kingdom of Ethiopia..A Chronological Outline’, ZEA 9, 1923, pp. 34 ff. and 157 ff.; 
(c) Kerma. G. A. Reisner, ‘Excavations at Kerma, i-iii’, Harvard African Studies, 5,1923; 
(d) Gammai, ‘Excavations at Gammai’, Harvard African Studies, 8, 1927. Austrian 
expedition. H. Junker, ‘Turah’, Denk. Wien. Akad. 56 (1), 1912; id. “‘Kubanieh-Siid’, 
ibid. 62 (3), 1919 and ‘Kubanieh-Nord’, 64 (3), 1920; id. ‘Ermenne’, ibid. 67 (1), 1925. 


54 General surveys of Nubian History: M. Chwostow, History of the Oriental Trade of 
Greco-Roman Egypt (1907) (in Russian), pp. 13 ff.; G. Roeder, ‘Die Gesch. Nubiens und 
des Sudans’, Klio, 12, 1912, pp. 51 ff. (antiquated); A. Kammerer, Essai sur l’histoire 
antique d’Abyssinie. Le Royaume d’Aksum et ses voisins d’Arabie et de Méroé (1926) (useful sum- 
mary: see especially ch. x: ‘Ezana, le Constantin de l’Abissinie’, pp. 85 ff.); id. ‘La 
Mer Rouge |’Abyssinie et l’Arabie depuis l’antiquité, I: Les pays de la mer Erythrée 
jusqu’a la fin du moyen Age’, Mém. de la Soc. roy. de Géographie d’Egypte, 15, 1929; 
G. A. Reisner, ‘Outline of the Ancient History of the Sudan’, parts i-iii, in Sudan Notes 
and Records, 1, 1918, pp. 3 ff., 57 ff., 217 ff.; part iv, ibid. 2, 1919, pp. 35 ff.; id. ‘The 
Pyramids of Meroe and the Candaces of Ethiopia’, ibid. 5, 1922, pp. 173 ff. (cf. his 
reports quoted in note 53); F. Ll. Griffith, ‘Oxford Excavations in Nubia’, Liverpool 
Annals, 11, 1924, pp. 115 ff.; C. Conti-Rossini, ‘Storia d’Etiopia’, Africa Italiana, 3, 
1928; id. L’Abissinia (1929); cf. D. Nielsen, Fr. Hommel, N. Rhodokonakis, Handb. des 
altarab. Altertums, 1, Die altarab. Kultur (1927). Meroitic inscriptions: F. Ll. Griffith, 
‘The Inscriptions from Meroe’, Meroe, the City of the Ethiopians (1911), pp. 57 ff.; id. 
‘Meroitic Inscriptions, I’, in Crowfoot, The Island of Meroe (1911), pp. 45 ff.; id. 
‘Meroitic Inscriptions, II’, Arch. Survey of Egypt, 20, 1912; id. ‘Karanog. The Meroitic 
Inscriptions of Shablul and Karanog’, Univ. of Pennsylvania Exped. to Nubia, 6, 1911; 
id. ‘Meroitic Studies’, ZEA, esp. 4, 1917, pp. 159 ff.; id. ‘Faras’, Rec. Champollion, 
pp- 565 ff.; id. ‘Christian Documents from Nubia’, Proc. Brit. Acad. 14, 1928; 
E. Gylarz, ‘Das Meroitische Sprachproblem’, Anthropos, 25, 1930. In his recon- 
struction of the list of kings of Meroe Reisner does not take into account the observa- 
tion of Garstang that in the Ptolemaic period incineration was used instead of burial, 
and that the ashes of the kings and their families were put in urns within the citadel. 
If this observation is correct, Reisner’s list needs revision. 
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58 On Meroe and Nubia in the Ptolemaic period see the reports by J. Garstang in 
Liverpool Annals, quoted in note 53; cf. A. H. Sayce, ibid. 4, 1911-12, p. 63, and F. LI. 
Griffith, ibid. 11, 1924, pp. 117 ff. The royal bath with its statues and Greco-Nubian 
frescoes is particularly interesting. 


56 This episode in Nubian history is well known. A beautiful head of a bronze statue 
of Augustus was found buried under the floor in the palace of Meroe. One may infer 
either that Candace did not give back to the Romans all the statues she took, or that 
there was a statue of Augustus for some time in the capital of the Ethiopian kingdom. 
See R. C. Bosanquet, Liverpool Annals, 4, 1911-12, pp. 66 ff., and J. Garstang, ibid. 6, 
1914, pp. I ff. On the large stelae with Meroitic inscriptions, found at Meroe, and 
which according to A. H. Sayce (ibid. 7, 1914-16, p. 23) contain the Meroitic version 
of the expedition of Petronius, see F. Ll. Griffith, ‘Meroitic Studies’, ZEA 4, 1917, 
pp. 159 ff. The text of the large stele, as Griffith attempted to interpret it, gives the 
name of the queen-mother, Amanineras, who seems to correspond to the one-eyed 
Candace of Strabo and the other Greek literary sources: her son is called Akinizaz. 
Both names appear again in other Meroitic inscriptions. It also seems certain that in 
the opening lines the names of Rome and the Romans appear frequently as enemies 
conquered by the queen and the royal prince. All this seems to show that in this stele 
we really have the Meroitic version of the victor of Petronius, here transformed into 
a victory of the queen of Meroe. If that is correct, Reisner’s opinion that Strabo’s 
Candace was a queen of Napata, and not of Meroe, must be reconsidered. On the 
Roman military occupation of Nubia see G. L. Cheesman, Karanog, text, pp. 106 ff. 
Kasr Ibrim (Primis or Premnis) was abandoned by the Romans after the conclusion of 
the peace between the queen of Meroe and Augustus. The terms of peace granted by 
Augustus in Samos show that Strabo probably exaggerated the successes of Petronius 
and that there is some truth in the boasts of the stele of Meroe. It looks as if we cannot 
speak any longer of a capture of Meroe by Petronius. 


57 On the gradual decay of Roman rule in the Dodecaschoenus see M. Chwostow, 
History of the Oriental Trade of Greco-Roman Egypt (1907) (in Russian), pp. 29 ff. Chwostow 
points out that Aelius Aristides, ii, p. 457 (Dind.) (Aristides may have visited Egypt 
more than once), expressly says that in his time the frontier had been withdrawn to the 
First Cataract. After this perpetual unrest reigned south of Thebes. On the Blemmyes 
and Nobades see Chwostow, op. cit., pp. 31 ff.; MacIver and Woolley, Karanog, text, 
pp. 85 ff.; F. Ll. Griffith, Liverpool Annals, 11, 1924, pp. 123 ff. On the later Christian 
history of Nubia see Griffith, ibid. 13, 1926; 14, 19273; 15, 1928. Cf. the work of Kam- 
marer quoted in note 54. On the expeditions of Aeizanas see the inscription of Axum, 
OGIS 200 [= Aksum, iv (1913), p. 4, no. 4 = SB 6949]; cf. the fragment of a Greek 
inscription found at Meroe which probably refers to this king, Sayce, Liverpool Annals, 
4, 1911-12, p. 64 [= SB 2055]. 

58 On the ruins of temples, palaces, and water-reservoirs in the island of Meroe see 
J. W. Crowfoot, The Island of Meroe (cf. above note 53). On the tombs and ruins of 
Nubia see F. Ll. Griffith, Liverpool Annals, 13, 1926, pp. 17 ff. On the title of 
peshates (psentes) see Griffith, ibid. 12, 1925, p. 65, and ‘Meroitic Inscriptions II’ (cf. 
above note 54), p. 47, cf. Liverpool Annals, 13, 1926, pp. 17 ff. 


59 On the iron-mines of Meroe and the iron-foundries of the Meroitic centres see 
A. H. Sayce, Liverpool Annals, 4, 1911-12, p. 55. Sayce is wrong in believing that bronze 
was scarcely used in the kingdom of Meroe: Strabo, xvii. 2. 2, 821, speaks both of 
oSnpoupyeta and of yaAxwpuxeta in regard to the kingdom of Meroe, and his remark 
is confirmed by numerous discoveries of bronze furniture in the sepulchral zones of 
Nubia of the Meroitic period. 
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60 J. W. Crowfoot, The Island of Meroe (see note 53). 

61 The best description of the commerce between Greco-Roman Egypt and Nubia 
is to be found in M. Chwostow, History of the Oriental Trade of Greco-Roman Egypt (1907) 
(in Russian), pp. 4 ff.; cf. H. Kortenbeutel, Der dgyptische Stid- und Osthandel in der 
Politik der Ptolemder und rémischen Kaiser (1931), pp. 35 ff. Chwostow gives a complete list 
of the goods imported into Nubia and exported from it (pp. 4 ff.), and a valuable 
synthesis of the history of commercial relations between Nubia and Egypt (pp. 39 16a) 
It is regrettable that his book is never cited by modern students of Nubian history. On 
gold see pp. g ff. with particular regard to the evidence of Strabo, xvii. 2. 2, 821 C, and 
Philostr. Vita Apoll. vi. 2. On the discovery of vases containing gold dust and nuggets 
see J. Garstang, Liverpool Annals, 4, 1911-12, pp. 49 ff. In one of the vases found under 
the walls of the royal palace near a completely empty treasure-room, were found some 
gold pyramids with the hieroglyphic names of two kings. According to Reisner, JEA 
9, 1923, p. 75, these kings (successors of the famous Aspalta) ruled at Napata from 
568 to 538 B.c. The vases may, however, have been buried much later. 

62 The existence of commercial relations between Roman Egypt and Nubia is 
attested not only by the finds made in the Nubian towns and necropoleis, but also by 
the existence of a customs-house at Syene, and by the notice of Pliny, WH v. 59, that 
many Ethiopian boats reached the First Cataract. On the ‘silent trade’ see Philostr. 
Vit. Apoll. vi. 2. 1. The same sort of commerce characterized the relations between the 
Axumites and the Negroes (Cosmas Indic. Top. Chr. 139-40), and between the Cartha- 
ginians and the Negroes (Hdt. iv. 196). The better knowledge of central Africa which 
is displayed by Ptolemy and by the Anonymous [Hudson, Geogr. vet. script. graec. iv 
(1712), Anooracpdrid twa yewypagixd, pp. 38 ff, repeated in Miiller—Fischer, Claud. 
Ptol. Geogr. ii, pp. 776-7], if compared with the very slight knowledge shown by 
Aristides and by the Anonymous with regard to Meroe, proves that Marinus of 
Tyre and the Anonymous derived their information not from Meroe, but from Axum: 
see M. Chwostow, op. cit., p. 694. On the commerce of Adulis see M. Chwostow, 
op. cit., pp. 32 ff., cf. pp. 194 ff. and 242 ff. 

63 On the excavations of the praetorium at Gortyn—not yet finished—see the 
preliminary reports in Bolletino d’Arie, the last by A. M. Colini, ibid. 5, 1926, pp. 413 ff. 
The inscriptions of the praetorium are published by M. Guarducci, Riv. del r. Ist. d’arch. 
e Stor. d’Arte, 1, 1929, pp. 193 ff.; ibid. 2, 1930, pp. 88 ff. [Inscr. Cret. iv, 10 and 
passim]. The name ‘praetorium’ for the building is established by an inscription of the 
time of Gratian, Valentinianus, and Theodosius, Guarducci, l.c., no. 7 [ = Inscr. Cret. 
iv. 284a]; the name basilica occurs in nos. 19 and 25 [= Inscr. Cret. iv. 336a—b, 341]. 


6# A good general description of the economic resources of Cyrenaica and Tripoli- 
tania may be found in the article. of L. Homo, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 20, 1914 (2), 
pp. 389 ff. The material discovered after’1914 in the Italian excavations is to be 
found in the various Italian publications cited in Chap. V, note 4 and in Chap. II, | 
note 6; cf. also note 98 of this chapter, and, in particular, G. Oliverio, Africa Italiana, 
5» 1927, pp. 126 ff.; 6, 1928, pp. 296 ff. and 317 ff., and W. Uxkull-Gyllenband, 
Gnomon, 6, 1930, pp. 121 ff. The most important inscriptions relative to the organiza- 
tion of Cyrene both in the Classic and the Hellenistic and Roman periods are repub- 
lished and illustrated in Riv. fil. 56, 1928; also by G. Oliverio, Documenti antichi dell’ 
Africa Italiana, i-ii, 1932-6 [and SEG ix]. On the history of Cyrene in the Roman 
period see W. Rossberg, Quaestiones de rebus Cyrenarum prov. Romanae (1876) ; G. Oliverio, 
“La Stele di Augusto rinvenuta nell’agora di Cirene’, Notiz Arch. 4, 1927, pp. 33 ff.; J. 
Stroux and L. Wenger, ‘Die Augustus-Inschrift aufdem Marktplatz von Kyrene’, Bayer. 
Abh. 34 (2), 1928, pp. 44 ff.; H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rim. Kaiserzeit, ii. 2, pp. 560 ff.; A. von 
Premerstein, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St., 51, 1931, pp. 435 ff. (The article “Kyrene’ in Pauly— 
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Wissowa does not deal with the Roman period: see, however, the article in Diz. epigr. 
ii, pp. 1430 ff.): on the bellum Marmaricum see note 99 of this chapter. On the history of 
the ager publicus see Cic. de lege agr. ii. 50; Hygin, de cond. agr. ed Lachmann, i, p. 122; 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 18; cf. my Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., pp. 326, 530; T. Frank, 7RS 17, 1927, 
pp. 149 ff. Naturally, the Ptolemaici Cyrenenses of the late Republican inscription, 
Dessau, ILS 897, are not the tenants of the agri regii, as Frank, loc. cit., proposes, but 
the citizens of the well-known Ptolemais in Cyrene. On silphium and its disappear- 
ance in the Roman Imperial period see Plin. NH xix. 15. 38; Strab. xvii. 835; Solin. 
xxvil. 48; cf. E. Strantz, Zur Silphionfrage (1909). On attempts to identify silphium see 
C. Tedeschi, “L’enigma del silfio cirenaico’, Notiz. Econ. d. Cirenaica, 1929 (no. 4), 
pp. 50 ff.; B. Bonacelli, ‘I] silo non venne ancora ritrovato’, Rassegna Economica delle 
Colonie, 1929, nos. 11-12. On the Hellenes in general see W. Uxkull-Gyllenband, op. cit., 
p- 131; A. von Premerstein, l.c. Vespasian’s care in restoring the ager publicus to the 
Roman people is shown by the cippi found at Cyrene, erected in A.D. 71, which say that 
Q. Paconius Agrippinus, legate of the emperor p(opulo) R(omano) Ptolmaeum (in the 
Greek text [rvAvpaiov) restituit: see E. Ghislanzoni, Notiz. Arch. 2, 1916, pp. 165 ff. = 
L’An. ép. 1919, 91 and 93. The IJroXepaefov is undoubtedly a réuevos, probably a 
park (ddoos) dedicated at Cyrene to Ptolemy and hence his own property: cf. Ditt. 
Syll.3 463 (Itanos, Crete, c. 246 B.c.):* fapdv réuevos | [i]8pdcacbar tov mapddicov tov 
mpos Tat m¥Aac | Bactews TIrodcwatov nat BaowAicons Bepevixas x.1.A. [Inscr. Cret. iii, 
p. 83, no. 4]. On such dAc7n or luci in Egypt see my article in JEA 12, 1926, pp. 28 ff. 
For the devastations effected by the Jews in Cyrenaica see the milestone of Hadrian, 
of A.p. 118-19, found in Cyrenaica: viam quae tumultu Iudaico eversa et corrupta erat re- 
s(tituit), Ghislanzoni, l.c., pp. 195 ff. Cf. the inscription in honour of Hadrian, which 
speaks of the restoration of a bath, G. Oliverio, Africa Italiana, 1, 1927-8, p. 321: 
balnea . . quae tumultu Iudaico diruta et exusta erant [cf. JRS 40, 1950, pp. 87 ff.; ibid. 42, 
1952, p. 37]. For the repopulation of Cyrenaica by Hadrian see Orosius, vil. 12 
(quoted Chap. VIII, note 12). From all this evidence one gathers that Hadrian con- 
sidered this province an important possession. For the benefits conferred by him on 
Cyrene see the inscription in Ghislanzoni, l.c., pp. 195 ff. Stele with name of ephebes of 
Cyrene, Ghizlanzoni, Wotiz. Arch. 4, 1927, pp. 189 ff. [= SEG ix. 128]. On the Roman 
troops in Cyrenaica and the Pentapolis see E. Ritterling, 7RS 17, 1927, pp. 28 ff. 
Syrian soldiers at Cyrene: S. Ferri, Riv. di Tripolitania, 2, 1926, pp. 363 ff. On 
the action of Nero in Crete, comparable to that of Vespasian in Cyrene, see L’An. ép. 
IQ1Q, 22. 

65 See the bibliography quoted in Chap. V, note 4. On the romanization of Africa 
Proconsularis, see T. R. S. Broughton, The Romanization of Africa Proconsularis (1929) 
(Johns Hopkins University, Studies in History and Political Science, Extra Volumes, 
N.S., no. 5). Broughton gives a useful survey of the cities in Africa, and of the develop- 
ment of the large estates. 

66 On pre-Roman Africa see the brilliant treatment of the scanty evidence in 
S. Gsell, Histoire de l’ Afrique, iv (1920), pp. 1 ff. On the conditions of agriculture in the 
African territory and the influence of local tradition on the development of the African 
colonate, see Hesselmeyer, ‘Das vorrémische Karthage in seiner Bedeutung fiir den 
spatromischen Kolonat’, Korr.-Blatt. f. d. héh. Schulen Wiirttembergs, 32, 1916, pp. 393 ff. 


67 Th. Mommsen, Rém. Gesch. v, p. 623. 


68 On the early Roman organization of Africa and on the law of 111 B.C., see 
Mommsen, CIL i. 200, and his masterly introduction and commentary reprinted in 
his Ges. Schr. i, pp. 65 ff., especially pp. 119 ff.; M. Weber, Die rémische Agrargeschichte 
(1891), pp. 152 ff.; my Studien z. Gesch. rim. Kol., pp. 314ff.; W. Barthel, Bonn. Jahrb. 120, 
1911, pp. 76 ff.; S. Gsell, Hist. de l’Afrique, vii (1928), pp. 74ff.; and the bibliography 
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quoted in Chap. I; note 20, especially W. Ensslin, Neue Jahrb. 54, 1924, pp. I 5 ff., and 
Ch. Saumagne, Rev. de phil. 1927, pp. 50 ff. Barthel attributes the centuriation of 
Africa to the Gracchi, while Gsell, Rev. Hist. 156, 1927, p. 235, and cf. Hist. de 
l'Afrique, vii, pp. 47 ff., holds that it was probably carried out soon after 146 B.C. On 
the different types of refuge-castles and of cities in the kingdoms of Numidia and 
Mauretania see Gsell, Hist. del’ Afrique, v (1927), pp- 223 ff. On the pagi of the Muxsi, &c., 
see R. Cagnat, A. Merlin, L. Chatelain, Inscriptions latines d’Afrique (1923), 422 
(quoted in the following notes as ILA) = Dessau, ILS 9482; cf. A. Merlin, C. R. Acad. 
Inscr. 1913, p. 166, and Dessau, JLS go1. On the pagus Gurzensis, C/L viii. 68, 69, and 
E. Kornemann, ‘Die caesarische Kolonie Karthago’, Philol. 60, 1901, p. 404. Pagus 
Assaritanus, JLA 501. Cf. Dessau, JLS gor. 

69 On the Roman negotiatores in Africa see E. Kornemann in Pauly—Wissowa, iv, 
cols. 1182 ff.; V. Parvan, Die Nationalitdét der Kaufleute (1909). Of great interest is 
the inscription, ILA 306 = Dessau, ILS 9495: ‘Augusto deo cives Romani qui Thi- 
nissut negotiantur, curatore L. Fabricio.’ The Marian veterans received land both 
in the Uchi Majus (A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, Les Inscriptions d’Uchi Majus (1908), 
pp. 17 ff.) and in Thibaris (Dessau, JLS 6790). On Sittius, T. Rice Holmes, The Roman 
Republic, iii (1923), pp. 246ff., 272 ff. The quotation in the text is from him; cf. Gsell, 
op. cit. viii (1928), pp. 157 ff. 

70 On the activity of Caesar in Africa see E. Kornemann, Philol. 60, 1901, pp. 402 ff. 
Of great importance is the well-known inscription CIL x. 6104, of 44 B.c., mentioning 
eighty-three castella attached to the city of Carthage; cf. a similar mention of a prae- 
Sectus of seventy-two castella which may have belonged to the territory of Mactaris, an 
ancient Punic city, in CJL viii. 23599. The theory of the coloniae Juliae attached to 
Carthage was first formulated by E. Kornemann, loc. cit. It is supported by the fact 
that three colonies were attached to Cirta (see note 82) and were called coloniae 
contributae (cf. Gsell, op. cit. vii, pp. 159 ff.), but the history of Cirta is a peculiar one 
and cannot be taken as normal for the rest of Africa. Furthermore the evidence for 
Carthage is meagre and far from convincing. The allegiance to the African capital of 
the cities which were originally attached to Carthage is attested by the cult of Carthage 
—the object of the cult is the Semitic god which corresponds to the Greek Tvyn, the 
goddess of the city—in the minor cities of the Proconsular province: see A. Merlin and 
L. Poinssot, Inscr. d’Uchi Majus, p. 24, no. 3 (statue of Carthage dedicated by the city 
of Uchi); cf. Dessau, ILS 9398 = CIL viii. 26239, and L. Poinssot, Bull. arch. du Com. 
des trav. hist. 1917, p. 31, note 2. This cult of Carthage is, of course, not only a 
reminiscence but also a testimony to the growing pride of the Africans in their own 
country. Carthage is now the capital, overshadowing Rome. On the rebuilding of 
the town by Caesar and Augustus see S. Gsell, ‘Les Premiers Temps de la Carthage 
romaine’, Rev. hist. 156, 1927, pp. 225 ff., and Hist. de l’Afrique, viii, pp. 173 ff. 

71 Pliny, NH Vv. 1-4 (1-30). On the coloniae Iuliae in Africa, E. Kornemann, ‘Colonia’, ’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa and the sensible judgement of Gsell, op. cit. viii, pp. 167 ff., 197 ff. 
On the colonies in Mauretania, J. Carcopino, Bull. arch. du Com. des trav. hist. 1919, 
pp. 170 ff. and Gsell, op. cit. viii, pp. 2o1 ff. 


72 The colony of Thuburbo founded by Augustus existed for a time side by side 
with the civitas of natives. The civitas was granted the rights of a municipium by Hadrian. 
Finally, in the time of Commodus the two bodies coalesced into one colonia Aurelia 
Commoda or Iulia Aurelia Commoda, see L. Poinssot, C. R. Acad. Inser. 1915, pp. 325 ff.; 
A. Merlin, Le Forum de Thuburbo Majus (1922), p. 13. On Carthage see W. Barthel, Zur 
Geschichte der rémischen Stadte in Africa (1904), pp. 19 ff. Cf. the writings of Gsell quoted in 
note 70. Gsell believes that the indigenous community, of which we have some coins, 
survived only a short time and was merged into the Roman colony. But R. Albizzati, 
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‘Studi d’arch. Rom.’, 1928, pp. 7ff.,pl. 1 (Ann. d. Fac. di Lett. della R. Univ. di Cagliari, 1-2, 
1926-27 (publ. 1928)), points out that the coins in question with the name of two suffetes 
and with the legend Ex Kar on the obverse are exactly like those of Metalla and Uselis in 
Sardinia and that a hoard of such coins was found in 1865 in the region of Cagliari 
(Caralis). Cf. L. Poinssot, Bull. Soc. Ant. de France, 1928, p. 266. Carthage thus dis- 
appears from the list of cities with two communities. On Hadrumetum, CIL viii, 
Suppl. p. 2319. On Hippo, ibid. 25417, cf. H. Dessau, Kio, 8, 1908, pp. 457 ff. Note 
that both Hadrumetum and Hippo were not civitates but oppida libera, and yet colonies 
were sent to these places. A similar case is that of Volubilis in Mauretania (E. Cuq, 
C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1920, pp. 339 ff.), though Volubilis was not a colony but a municipium 
civium Romanorum, ILA 634; cf. 608 and 613, and L. Chatelain, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1924, 
Pp. 77. See also the bibliography on the inscription of Volubilis in Chap. III, note 5. 


73 On the double communities of Africa see W. Barthel, Zur Gesch. d. rim. Stddte in 
Africa (1904), and Bonn. Jahrb. 120, 1911, p. 81, note 1; A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, 
Inscr. d’ Uchi Majus, pp. 17 ff.; L. Poinssot, Nouv. Archives d. miss. scient. 21. 8, pp. 65 ff.; 
22, pp. 171 ff.; cf. on Thugga, CIL viii, p. 2615 (introduction to the inscriptions of 
Thugga). On Sutunurca, Dessau, ILS 9400=ILA 301: ‘cives Romani pagani veter(ani) 
pagi Fortunalis quorum parentes beneficio divi Augusti. . .. Sutunurca agros acceper- 
unt’; cf. CIL viii. 24003, 24004: ‘civitas Sutunurcenses’. On Medeli, CIL viii. 885 (cf. 
12387) = Dessau, ILS 6803: ‘ex decreto pagi Mercurialis (et) veteranorum Medelitan- 
orum’. On Sicca, Dessau, JLS 6783, 6805-7; CIL viii. 27823; cf. Dessau, ILS 444, and 
CIL viii. 17327: Aubuzza, Titulitanenses, Ucubi, &c., castella attached to Sicca. At 
Aubuzza many Roman citizens formed a pagus, Dessau, ILS 6783: ‘Genio coloniae 
Tuliae Veneriae Chirtae novae. . . [cives Romani qui] Aubuzza consistunt paganicum 
pecunia sua a solo [resti]tuer[unt]’. Also an inscription of Rusgunii, L’An. ép. 1928, 
23, probably confirms the same subdivision into natives and Roman immigrants: 
Rusg(unienses) et Rusgunis consistentes honour a magistrate of the city ob merita aere 
collato, quod annonam frumenti passus non sit increscere, cf. Chap. V, note g. An interesting 
instance of a castellum (Roman citizens?) co-existing with a civitas is furnished by 
Thiges in Byzacena, CIL viii. 23165, 23166 (A.D. 83 and 97); cf. the castellum and the 
civitas Biracsaccarensium, CIL viii. 23849; cf. 23876. The same conditions prevailed 
in Mauretania, CI/L viii. 20834 = Dessau, ILS 6885: ‘veterani et pagani consistentes 
apud Rapidum’. Here, as at Medeli, not all the pagani were veterans. In many places 
the civitas is expressly stated to consist of natives, e.g. at Masculula, CUL viii. 15775: 
‘conventus civium Romanorum et Numidarum qui Mascululae habitant’; at Sua, 
Bull. arch. du Com. des trav. hist. 1894, p. 321: ‘Afri et cives Romani Suenses’; at 
Chiniava, CIL viii. 25450: ‘ordo Chiniavensium peregrinorum’. 


74 W. Barthel, Bonn. Jahrb. 120, 1911. On the ‘agrarian immigration’ into Africa 
see Chap. I, notes 19 and 32; T. R. S. Broughton, The Romanization of Africa Proconsu- 
laris (1929), pp. 78ff. Broughton, p. 83, does not believe there was a ‘huge’ immigra- 
tion; but I never said there was. Does he possess statistics which allow us to establish 
how many Italians emigrated to Africa? Taking into account the general lack of evi- 
dence, and the traces which this immigration has left, we cannot fail to be convinced 
that in its time it was a factor of some importance. I am not even persuaded by the 
objections of H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rém. Kaiserzeit, ii, 2, p. 475, note 2. Why should those 
dispossessed in 30 B.c. all have gone to Macedonia (Dessau, op. cit., p. 565) and not 
also to Africa Proconsularis and to the rich valleys of Numidia? We cannot calculate 
how many Roman citizens there were among the African peasantry in the 2nd cent. 
A.D. (but see note 83), and, even if we could, that would not give a norm for conditions 
in the 1st cent.: clever farmers could become landowners, while the weak ones died 
out. One must also bear in mind the large number of municipia Iulia and coloniae Fuliae 
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created in Africa by Caesar and Augustus. Side by side with this planned emigration, 
which took not only veterans to Africa, there was, certainly also a migratory current 
arising from the free initiative of the emigrants. 

75 On the imperial land and the saltus of the senatorial aristocracy in Africa, my 
Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., pp. 320 ff.; cf. E. Kornemann in Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. iv, 
cols. 249 ff. Since the appearance of the former book no general work on the African 
saltus has been published nor have any important new inscriptions been found. The 
section on the African inscriptions in W. Heitland, Agricola, pp. 342 ff., contains a useful 
survey of the evidence. Cf. E. von Nostrand, The Imperial Domains of Africa (1925); T. 
Frank, ‘Inscriptions of the Imperial Domains’, AJP 47, 1926, pp. 55 ff., 153 ff., and 
Economic History*, pp. 444 ff. The Lex Manciana and the inscriptions of Ain el Gemala and 
Ain Wassel are published in CIL viii. 25902 [= FIRA, 100], 25943, 26416, cf. J. Carco- 
pino, Quelques passages controversés du réglement d’ Henchit Mettich (1928). As is well known, 
the date and character of the Lex Manciana are'controversial. S. Gsell, Hist. de Afr. vii, 
p. 86 and viii, p. 167 believes that the law is earlier than the Empire, and belongs to the 
period immediately after the large sale of ager publicus (the old domains of the kings 
of Numidia). It is interesting to find that the Lex Manciana was still operative in the time 
of the Vandals, as is shown by one of the very peculiar sale-contracts written on wooden 
tablets, which were found near Tebessa and published by E. Albertini, ‘Actes de 
vente de |’époque vandale trouvés dans la région de Tébéssa’, Journ. Sav. 1930, pp. 
23 ff. [See Tablettes Albertini, ed. C. Courtois, L. Leschi, C. Perrat, and C. Saumagne 
(Paris, 1952).] This act, of A.D. 496, says that the land sold is ex culturis suis manciants 
d(e) p(raedio) Tuletanensis sub dominio Flabi G(emini) Catullini flam(inis) p(er)p(etut) [= op. 
cit., no. xi, 22b]. I believe that the two vendors occupied plots of land belonging 
to Catullinus in conformity with the Lex Manciana. The Lex Manciana was certainly 
still in force in the 3rd cent. A.D. 

76 S. Gsell, Inscriptions latines de l’ Algérie, i. 2939, 2988, 2989; Dessau, ILS 5958 a—b 
and 5959: boundary stones between the Musulamii, the emperor, and the colonies 
of Ammaedara and Madaurus; cf. CIL viii. 28073 ff. A private estate in the territory 
of the Musulamii, owned by Valeria Atticilla, is mentioned in IJnser. lat. de I’ Alg. 
2986; cf. L. Carton, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1923, pp. 71 ff. As is well known, the saltus 
Beguensis with the village Casae was situated ‘territorio Musulamiorum’, CIL viii. 
23246; cf. L. Poinssot and R. Lantier, Bull. Soc. Ant. de France, 1923, pp. 147 ff. On the 
praefecti gentiumin Africa, R. Cagnat, L’Armée romaine d’Afrique, 2nd ed., pp. 263 ff. ; cf. Not. 
d. Scavi, 1895, p. 342 [= Dessau, ILS 9195], and CIL v.-5267 (time of the Emperor Nero). 

77 S. Gsell et A. Joly, Khamissa, Mdaourouch, Announa. I. Khamissa (1914), pp. 13 ff. 
Principes of the Numidae: CIL viii. 4884 = Dessau, ILS 6800; C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1904, p. 
479 = Dessau, ILS 9392 [= Inscr. lat. de l’Alg., 1297]; cf. C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1904, p. 
484 = Dessau, ILS 9391 [= Inscr. lat. de l’Alg. 1226]: ‘Genio gentis Numidiae sacrum’. 
On the principes of the tribes in general, S. Gsell, op. cit., pp. 15 ff. The part played by the ° 
principes in Africa and their relation to the military praefecti, generally Roman officers, 
are exactly the same as on the Danube, see Chap. VI, note 70. Large private estates in 
the territory of Thubursicu Numidarum are enumerated by S. Gsell, op. cit., pp. 29 ff. 

78 Nybgenii: R. Cagnat, C.R. Acad. Inscr. 1909, pp. 568 ff. [= CIL viii, 22787-8]; 
W. Barthel, Bonn. Jahrb. 120, 1911, pp. 87 ff. Musunii Regiani: JLA 102 = Dessau, ILS 
9393; ILA 103; CIL viii. 23195. Suburbures: Dessau, ILS 9380, 9381. Nattabutes: J. Tou- 
tain, Les Cités romaines de la Tunisie, p. 344; S. Gsell, Atlas archéologique del’ Afrique, feuille 18, 
no. 135 ;CIL viii. 4836, cf. 16911: ‘Flaminali[s] Saturi[f.] qui flamonium c(ivitatis) N(atta- 
butum) c(onsecutus) item principatu(m) civitatis suae.’ Nicivibus: S. Gsell, Atlas, feuille 
26, no. 161. Zimizenses or Zimizes: CIL viii. 8369 = Dessau, ILS5961 (A.D. 128): ‘termini 
positi inter Igilgilitanos in quorum finibus kastellum Victoriae positum est et Zimiz(es) 
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ut sciant Zimizes non plus in usum haber(e) ex autoritate M. Vetti Latronis proc. 
Aug. qua(m) in circuitu a muro kast(elli) p(assus quingentos).’ Saboides: CIL viii. 
7041 (cf. 19423) = Dessau, JLS 6857: ‘Florus Labaeonis fil(ius) princeps et undecem- 
primus gentis Saboidum.’ Chinithi: C/7Z viii. 22729 = Dessau, ILS 9394. Gens 
Bacchuina: CIL viii. 12331 = Dessau, ILS 4440. 


79 On definitio and defensio see my articles quoted in note 34. 
80 S. Gsell and A. Joly, Khamissa, Mdaourouch, Announa. III. Announa (1916). 


81 R. Cagnat, ‘La Colonie romaine de Djemila’, Mus. Belge, 1923, pp. 113 ff.; 
cf. id. Rev. ét. anc. 17, 1915, pp. 34 ff. and 183 ff.; C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1916, p. 593; E. 
Albertini, ibid. 1924, p. 253. In one of the inscriptions a veteran settled in Cuicul 
calls himself acceptarius, i.e. one who was granted land; cf. note 73 on Sutunurca and 
Chap. VI, note 78, on the missio agraria in Pannonia. 

82 CIL viii. 8210 = Dessau, ILS 6864, cf. CIL viii. 7988 = Dessau, ILS 5648, and CIL 
7963, cf. 19849 = Dessau, ILS 5473. 

83 My Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., p. 369, and my article in Oest. Fahresh. 4, 1901, 
Beibl., p. 41, note 9, and p. 43, notes 12, 13. In the numerous inscriptions of the 
villages we meet almost everywhere with magistri and often even with a, council of 
decuriones. Some inscriptions add much to our knowledge of the vici. Near Semta a 
certain Q.Geminius Q. fil. Arn. Sabinus, who had a long and brilliant military career 
under the Flavians and Trajan, bequeathed to the ‘vicani vici Annaei’ a certain sum 
of money with the obligation of erecting some statues to him in the vicus. The acting 
magistrate is D. Annaeus Arn. Advena (see L. Poinssot and R. Lantier, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 
1923, pp. 197ff. [= L’ An. ép. 1923, 28]). Itis evident that the vzcus grew up on the private 
estate ofacertain Annaeus (C/L viii. 23116 and 12065), was populated by Roman citizens 
partly from Carthage (the ‘Arnensis’ is the tribus of Carthage), and soon developed 
into a quasi-urban centre; it possessed apparently the zus legatorum capiendorum. Similar 
was the development of the ‘vicus Haterianus’, another settlement on a private estate. 
A statue to the Emperor Hadrian was erected here by the ‘cives Romani qui vico 
Hateriano morantur’ (CYL viii. 23125 = Dessau, JLS 6777). Many funeral inscriptions 
of the vicus give names of Roman citizens (ILA 78). Another vicus on a private estate is 
mentioned in the inscription L’An. ép. 1913, 226, where a certain Phosphorus has 
built a temple to Ceres, ‘item vicum qui subiacet huic templo’, and ends his inscription 
by saying ‘et nundinas instituit qui vicus nomine ipsius appellatur’; cf. J. Carcopino, 
Bull. arch. du Com. des trav. hist. 1918, pp. 232 ff. In a vicus near, or of, Lambiridi two 
magistri who gave the village ‘mensuras publicas frumentarias’ were both Roman 
citizens (P. Albertini, Bull. arch. du Com. des trav. hist. 1921, juin, p. vill [= L’ An. ép. 1922, 
12]). A very instructive series of inscriptions comes from the ‘vicus Verecundensis’ near 
Lambaesis, which is called also ‘vicus Augustorum Verecundensis’ and therefore was a 
village of an imperial estate. One of these, belonging to the time of Antoninus Pius, 
mentions ‘possessores vici Verecundensis’, CJL viii. 4199 (cf. 18493) = Dessau, JLS 6850. 
Another (CIL viii. 4249 (cf. 18503) = Dessau, ILS 6852a) honours a citizen of the Ortani 
and Falerienses, ‘Verecundensium incolae et flamini per(petuo) et principi’; cf. CJL 
4205, cf. 18497 = Dessau, 5752. InCIL viii. 4192, cf. p. 1769 = Dessau, JLS 6851), the 
‘ordo Verecun(densis)’ ismentioned; cf. also CIL viii. 4194 (cf. 18490) = Dessau, JLS' 6852. 
It is worthy of note that most of these inscriptions date from the time of Hadrian. On 
the nundinae in the vici see the well-known inscription of the saltus Beguensis, the village 
of which bore the characteristic name ‘Casae’, i.e. ‘Houses’, comparable with the well- 
known ‘Mappalia Siga’ ; CIL viii. 270, 11451 (cf. 23246) ; cf. 8280 (cf. 20077) = Dessau, 
ILS 6869, and note (vicus et nundinae’ in the private estate of Antonia Saturnina) ; CIL 
viii. 20627 = Dessau, LS 4490 (‘nundinae’ of the tribe Vanisnensium, or is it a vicus?) ; 
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CIL viii. 6357 <= Dessau, ILS 6868: ‘nundinae habentur in castello Mastarensi’. Cf. 
M. Besnier in Daremberg-Saglio, pp. 122 ff., and Chap. VI, note 93. 


8 On the praefecti iuvenum and the organization of the iuvenes in Africa see Inscr. lat. 
de l’ Alg., 3080, note; cf. R. Cagnat, Rev. ét. anc. 22, 1920, pp. 97 ff. especially p. 100 
(inscription of the well-known benefactor of the city of Cuicul C. Iulius Crescens 
Didius Crescentianus [=L’ An. ép. 1920, 114-15]). Still more important is the inscrip- 
tion of Thuburnica, L. Carton, Bull. arch. du Com. des trav. hist. 1920, p. xl = L’An. ép. 
1921, 21. It is interesting to see that here the praefectus iuvenum is a veteran who had 
the charge of enrolling recruits in Mauretania (‘praefectus tironum in Mauretania’). 
On the iuvenes cf. Chap. II, note 34, and Chap. VI, note 57. 


8s JLA 180, boundary ‘inter colonos [of Ammaedara] et socios Tal(enses)’. 
86 My Studien z. Gesch. rim. Kol., pp. 320 ff. 


87 Some inscriptions have supplied us with valuable information on the conductores 
of the imperial estates. An influential citizen of Thugga was A. Gabinius Quir. 
Datus, one of the members of the association of the ‘conductores praediorum regionis 
Thuggensis’, JLA 568, 569; the stone was set up to him by the association through 
a special curator, see J. Carcopino, Rev. ét. anc. 24, 1922, pp. 13 ff.; cf. L’An. ép. 1924, 
28-30. Another association of the same type is attested by the inscription, Jnscr. 
lat. de l’Alg. 3992: ‘T. Flavio T. f. Quir. Macro II vir(o), flamini perp. Ammae- 
darensium, curatori frumen[ti] comparandi in annona(m) urbis facto a divo Nerva 
Traian(o) Aug., proc. a[d prjaedia saltus Hipponfensi]s et Theve[st]ini, proc. 
provinc[i]ae S[ic]iliae, collegium Larum Caesaris n. et liberti et familia item con- 
ductores qui in regione Hipponf[ens]i consist(u)nt.’ Note the similarity of the terminology 
of this inscription to that used by the negotiatores of Africa of the Republican and the 
early Imperial periods. The career of the man is noteworthy. He was probably him- 
self a landowner or a conductor before he started his career. As an expert in corn-trade, 
he was appointed by Trajan curator of supplies which were destined for the city of 
Rome. Having shown himself a good and faithful officer, he was appointed chief of 
an important district of imperial and public lands, and finally procurator of one of 
the most important corn-provinces of Rome, Sicily. Cf. Jnscr. lat. de ? Alg. 285 (Guelma, 
an inscription in honour of the same man). More evidence on the imperial estates: 
L. Poinssot, ‘Un Domaine impérial voisin de Thubursicum Bure’, Bull... Soc. Ant. de 
France, 1921, pp. 324 ff. and Ch. Saumagne, Bull. arch. du Com. des trav. hist. 1927 
(February), p. xli. : 


88 It is not possible to collect here the new evidence on the different officials of the 
patrimonial department in Africa which has been published since 1910. It is interesting 
to find the two procurators of the Lex Manciana (CIL viii. 25902 [= FIRA?, 100]) re- 
appearing in an inscription of the time of Trajan, JLA 440. Copious fresh information 
on the tractus of Hippo has been afforded by the inscriptions found in this city, JLA 89, 


92, 99, 100, 101, 102; cf. 323, 325, 476, 477 (Calama), and 3991. On the regio Leptiminensis 
see ILA 3062, 3063; cf. ILA 135, and 52. 


8° On Pactumeius Fronto see A. Stein, Der rémische Ritterstand, pp. 219 ff. On the 
Antistii see S. Gsell and A. Joly, Khamissa, Mdaourouch, Announa. III. Announa (1916). 


9° R. Cagnat, Bull. arch. d. Com. des trav. hist. 1893, pp. 214 ff., no. 25 = ILA 280; 
A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, Inscriptions d’Uchi Majus, pp. 58 ff., nos. 40-41. Cf. the 
family of the Arrii, CIL viii. 23831 = ILA 279; cf. CIL viii. 23832; vi. 1478; iii. 
6810-12; A. Merlin, Bull. arch. d. Com. des trav. hist. 1915, Pp. cxxxvii (and 1916, 
Pp. cxxxii). 


* L, A. Constans, ‘Gigthis’, Nouv. Arch. d. miss. scient. 14, 1916, pp. 16 ff. 
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% CIL viii. 22729 = Dessau, ILS 9394. A good survey of Roman knights of African 
origin is given in A. Stein, Der rémische Ritterstand, pp. 393 ff. 


93 ILA 2195. 


94 S. Gsell and A. Joly, Khamissa, Mdaourouch, Announa, I. Khamissa, p. 29, and in 
Mal. de V'Ec. fr. de Rome, 23, 1903, pp. 117 f.; cf. Plin. Ep. vii. 25. 2: ‘diligens agricola’; 
Fronto, ad M. Caes. ii. 5 (Naber, p. 29; Haines, i, p. 116; [van den Hout, i, p. 29 
(ii, 7)]): agricola strenuus. 


98 CIL viii. 11824 (cf. p. 2372) = Dessau, ILS 7457, ll. 3 ff.: Spaupere progenitus lare 
sum parvoq(ue) parente | cuius nec census neque domus fuerat. | Ex quo sum genitus, 
ruri meo vixi colendo; | nec ruri pausa, nec mihi semper erat’, and Il. 23 f.: ‘ordinis in 
templo delectus ab ordine sedi, | et de rusticulo censor et ipse fui.’ 


96 The mosaics are enumerated by A. Merlin, ‘La Mosaique du seigneur Julius 4 
Carthage’, Bull. arch. du Com. des trav. hist. 1921, pp."95 ff.; see also P. Romanelli, ‘La 
Vita agricola tripolitana attraverso le rappresentazioni figurate’, Afric. Ital. 3, 1930, 
Pp. 53 ff.; cf. note 103; cf. the descriptions of plates Lv, LIX, LXI-LXIII, LXVI, 2, 
EX KEXG EK 


97 CIL viii. 1641 = Dessau, ILS 6818; cf. 6775 and 6783: money was given to the city 
for the alimenta, ‘legi autem debebunt municipes item incolae dumtaxat incolae qui 
intra continentia coloniae nostrae aedificia morabuntur’. It is, of course, possible that 
the incolae who did not live in the city were citizens of other cities, but the words used 
by the donor point rather to those who lived in the country. The incolae excluded from 
the foundation were probably those who lived in the country. The earliest instance of 
the incorporation of natives in a municipium is that of Volubilis, a.p. 45 [FIRA?, 70]: 
Weuillemier, Rev. ét. anc. 28, 1926, pp. 323 ff.; cf. CIL viii. 30 (Gigthis) ; ibid. 9663 
(Cartenna), On the incolae of the country see Chap. VI, note 33. On the mapalia, see E. 
Miiller-Graupa, Philol. 73, 1914, pp. 302 ff. The most striking evidence of the persistence 
of the local cults is the sanctuary of Saturnus Balcaranensis, discovered and excavated 
by J. Toutain. No dated inscription is earlier than the 2nd cent. a.p. (CIL viii, pp. 
2441 ff.). Cf. J. Carcopino, ‘Salluste, le culte des Cereres et les Numides’, Rev. hist. 
158, 1928, pp. 1 ff., and J. Toutain, Les Cultes paiens dans l’Empire romain, ili (1920), 
pp. 15 ff. One inscription illustrates in a surprising way the social and economic life 
of a small community in the recently annexed province of Mauretania. The docu- 
ment is a decree of the senate of Sala in honour of a Roman prefect, who was both 
the commanding officer of a body of troops stationed at Sala, and military gover- 
nor of the district (A.D. 144). It has been published in an exemplary style by S. 
Gsell and J. Carcopino, ‘La Base de M. Sulpicius Felix et le décret des décurions de 
Sala’, Mél. de Ec. fr. de Rome, 48, 1931, pp. 1 ff. [=L’An. ép. 1931, 38]. In this in- 
scription we see a group of Roman citizens, tenants of the city of Sala, farmers, 
cattle-rearers, and woodsmen of the dense forests of the area, living in imminent 
danger of native incursions, under the protection of Roman troops. Space does not per- 
mit me to discuss this inscription at length. One must read the inscription—written in 
perfect Latin with no Africanisms—together with the learned comments of the editors. 


98 Reports on the excavations in Tripolitania have been published periodically in 
the three periodicals which appeared successively after the opening of excavations: 
Rivista di Tripolitania, Libya, Africa Italiana. Some important information is also to be 
found in an official publication, the Notiziario archeologico del Ministero delle Colonie, of 
which Africa Italiana was a continuation. Cf. the bibliography in Chap. V, note 4. On 
the roads see S. Aurigemma, ‘Pietre miliari tripolitane’, Riv. di Tripolitania, 2, 1925/6, 
pp. 3ff., 135 ff. The most important routes were (1) that which ran along the 
coast and led from Africa Proconsularis into Egypt, (2) that flanking the limes of 
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Tripolitania, which had been definitely established by Septimius Severus, (3) the 
great caravan-route from Oea to Fezzan. 


9 On the history of Tripolitania see the works quoted in Chap. V, note 4. On the 
economic resources of the country: oil, S. Gsell, ‘L’Huile de Leptis’, Riv. di Tripol. 1, 
1924/5, pp. 41 ff., cf. G. Salvioli, ‘Sulla esportazione di grano e€ di olio dall’Africa 
nell’epoca romana’, Aiti d. R. Acc. Pontaniana, 42 (sec. series, no. 17), 1912; La Missione 
Franchetti in Tripolitania (1915), app. 2: ‘Le risorse economiche della Tripolitania 
nell’antichita.’? Trade: Gsell, Hist. de l’Afr. iii, pp. 138 ff.; id. ‘La Tripolitaine et le 
Sahara au iii siécle de notre ére’, Mém. de l’Acad. d. Inscr. 43, 1926; P. Romanelli, 
‘Ricordi di Tripolitania a Roma e in Italia’, Bull. Com. 55, 1921, pp. 69 ff. (the elephant 
of the statio Sabrathensium and the stamps with the name of Lepcis Magna on the rims 
of oil-amphorae). A dedication of elephant tusks to the great Tripolitanian god Liber 
Pater at Oea: CIL viii. 11001 (10488) [=Jnscr. Trip. 231]; P. Romanoelli, ‘Iscrizione 
tripolitana che ricorda un’offerta didenti di avorio’, Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1920, pp. 376 ff. I 
have verified the readings of the editors in Tripoli Museum, and I propose the follow- 
ing restoration of the four lines: ‘Liber pater sanctissime | arcem [. . . q]ui possides | pro 
sa[Ivis or lvo...] aram—urbis[. . . i]ugis | et hic [libens] votum dico | dentes duo[s] Lucae 
bovis.’ This man dedicated an altar in the temple of Liber Pater, probably in the arx 
of the city on the top of a hill, for the safety of somebody (of his children, of the em- 
perors, or of somebody else?) ; and the two tusks were originally inserted in the top of 
the altar, on which the inscription was carved, which was found in the square (the forum 
or market-place?). Note the archaic expression: dentes Lucae bovis. On the city of Lepcis in 
general and on the works undertaken by Septimius Severus see my article ‘An Emperor’s 
Dream’, Annales contemporaines (CoppeMeHHbIA 3ANMCKM) 1932 (in Russian). I think it 
likely that the arch of Septimius Severus at Lepcis was dedicated in thesame year in which 
were dedicated the two arches to that Emperor at Rome, that is, probably, the year in 
which Septimius, accompanied by his sons, visited his native city. The sculptures of 
the Arcus Argentariorum can be regarded as expressions of the same political ideas which 
are reflected in the sculptures of the Lepcis arch. Cf. R. Bartoccini, ‘L’Arco quadri- 
partito dei Severia Lepcis’ (Lepcis Magna), Africa Italiana, 4, 1931, pp. 32 ff. On the war 
of the Marmaridae and Garamantes, and the inscription of Cyrene which mentions 
a bellum Marmaricum [SEG ix. 63], see S. Ferri, ‘Firme di legionari della Siria nella gran 
Sirte’, Riv. di Trip. 2, 1925/6, pp. 363 ff.; cf. Groag, Pauly—Wissowa, iv A, cols. 825 ff. 
The leader of the expedition was the famous Quirinius (Flor. ii. 31. 41). Domaszewski, 
Philol. 67, 1908, pp. 4 ff., thinks (cf. Cass. Dio, 55, 10a, 1) that Quirinius directed the 
war from his province of Syria. Note that Quirinius was the first to form cohorts of 
Ituraeans in Syria (Groag, op. cit., col. 840). Cf. the inscription of Cyrene in honour of 
a citizen of Cyrene, Phaos, OG/S 767: mpecBevoas é&v 7 Mappapixd Tmokéuw ev xeysdar 
€avrov és tos xiwdvvos émdds Kal tav émxatpordray cuppalx]iav Kal mpds owrnpiav t[as] 
médos dvixosav ayaywy. The date of this expedition is controversial. Mommsen (Rém. . 
Gesch. v, p. 631), Gardthausen (Aug. wu. s. Zeit. i, pp. 702, 1137), Cagnat (L’ Armée rom. 
d’ Afrique, p.7),and Ritterling (Pauly—Wissowa, xii, col. 1224, cf. ibid. iv. col. 1270) believe 
that it was the expedition of the year 21~20 B.c. led by Cornelius Balbus, proconsul of 
Africa, and Sulpicius Quirinius, propraetor of Creteand Cyrene, against the Garamantes 
and Marmaridae, while Boissevain (on Cass. Dio, 55, 10 a, 1) and Domaszewski (I.c.) 
think it refers to the year 1 B.c., when Quirinius was in Syria. Quirinius may have 
directed the war when he wasin Syria with Gaius Caesar: cf. Rev. bibl. 38, 1929, pp. 448 ff. 


100 On mines, quarries, fisheries, &c., see the excellent book by E. Schénbauer 
Beitrage zur Gesch. des Bergbaurechts (Miinchener Beitrage zur Papyrusforsch. 12, 1929), 
with good bibliography, which relieves me of the necessity of citing other works on 
this topic: cf, T. Frank, Economic History, pp. 198 ff. On quarries see Ch. Dubois 
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Etude sur l’administration et Vexploitation des carriéres etc. dans le monde romain (1908) ; cf. 
Fiehn, Pauly—Wissowa, iii A, cols. 2241 ff. On the measures taken in the republican 
period by the Roman government with regard to the mines in Italy see E. Pace, Rend. 
Lincei, 1916, pp. 41 ff.; M. Besnier, ‘L’Interdiction du travail des mines en Italie sous 
la Républ.’, Rev. arch. 1919, pp. 31 ff. T. Frank, Economic History, p. 233, thinks 
that Pliny is referring to an exceptional measure, which was only in force for a short 
time, but I cannot accept this. Cf. Schénbauer, op. cit., p. 133. There are no special 
studies on forests, lakes, fisheries, &c. In my Gesch. d. Staatspacht, pp. 411 ff., I collected 
the references on the collection and sale of salt under the Republic and the Empire, as 
well as in the Hellenistic age: cf. M. Besnier, art. Sal in Daremberg—Saglio, Dict. d. 
ant. iv, pp. 1009 ff.; Bliimner, Pauly—Wissowa, iia, cols. 2096 ff., and my article 
‘Seleucid Babylonia’, Yale Class. Stud. 3, 1932, pp. 1-114. A new conductor pascui et Sali- 
narum in Dacia is mentioned in the inscription published in Anuarul Comisiuni monumen- 
talor istoria pentru Transilvania, 1929, p. 208 [= L’An. ép. 1930, 10]. Relatively plentiful 
information exists regarding fishing: see my Gesch. d. Staatspacht, pp. 414 f. and G. 
Lafaye, Piscatio et Piscatus in Daremberg—Saglio, iv, pp. 492 ff. According to this evi- 
dence it looks as if the state, at least in certain parts of the Roman Empire, claimed a 
right on fishing in sea, lake, and river. The inscription from Holland, Dessau, JLS 1461, 
a dedication of the conductores piscatus, under a manceps, to the dea Hludana, is par- 
ticularly interesting. As the fishing-rights, however, were an ancient privilege of many 
temples and cities, numerous disputes arose between these previous owners and the 
Roman publicani, and the Roman government frequently decided in favour of the 
former. This is shown, for example, at Istrus, by a bilingual Greek-Latin inscription 
(SEG i. 329), which contains the documents of the dispute. The importance of fishing for 
the cities of the Black Sea is well known. A collegium of the Ouveira: ’Epparros (a geogra- 
phical name?) is attested for Odessus (Varna) by the inscription published by A. Salaé 
and K. Skorpil, ‘Nékolik Archeologickych Pamatek, etc.’, Ceskd Akad. Véd a Umént. 1928, 
p. 12, no. 4 [L’An. ép. 1928, 146]. Therefore it does not seem to me impossible that 
the collegium of Kallipolis ([GRR i. 817) is an Egyptian religious association. Another 
instance of litigation between the publicani and the old owners is that which arose at 
Ephesus. Here the city had the right to impose réAy which were paid for the right of 
fishing in the Adurn LedAwovoia. The kings of Pergamum had claimed this right for 
some time, but the Roman government restored it to the temple in spite of the claims 
of the publicani (Strab. xiv. 1. 26, 642 C). Two inscriptions which refer to a reAwveiov 
(cf. Dessau, ILS 8858) rijs ixOvixis, OGIS 496, and J. Keil, Oest. Fahresh. 26, 1930, 
Beibl. col. 51 (of A.D. 54-55), must be considered with this passage of Strabo. Both in- 
scriptions refer to a powerful association of fishermen and fishmongers, who have 
leased the undertaking from the temple (cf. OGIS 494). Such associations are also 
known in the West, Dessau, ILS 3624 (Carthago Nova in Spain) and 6146 (Ostia). It is, 
however, not clear who the publicani were who were engaged in litigation with the 
temple of Ephesus. At Istrus the publicani in question were the farmers of the publicum 
portorii Illyrici et ripae Thraciae. Were the publicani the farmers of the recoapaxoor? Aysevos 
at Ephesus also? What this had’ to do with fishing I do not understand, though the 
matter is certain for Istrus. An inscription discovered near Lake Egedir in Pisidia gives 
interesting information regarding the administration of the lakes and fisheries of Asia 
Minor: it is the funerary stele of a man who had been ‘manager of the lake’ (emi A/uvns 
émordrns) for twenty years: Pace, Ann. R. Scuol. Arch. de Atene, 3, 1921, p. 53, no. 42 
[= SEG ii. 747]. The abundant material relative to fishing and fisheries in Egypt is 
partly collected by M. C. Besta, ‘Pesca e pescatori nell’Egitto greco-romano’, Aegyptus, 
2, 1921, pp. 67 ff. Fishing was connected with hunting in Egypt: P. M. Meyer, 
Klio, 15, 1920, pp. 376 ff.; L. Wenger, Arch. f. Papyr. 10, p. 168. For the history of 
fishing in Italy and in the western provinces (Gaul and Spain), and not only from a 
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technical point of view, the numerous ponds and salting-establishments, the ruins of 
which are still to be seen on the shores of the Mediterranean, mainly in Italy, Southern 
Gaul, and on the coasts of Spain and Portugal, aré of great interest. Credit for the first 
scientific exploration of many of these, and for their identification as piscinae in litore 
constructae which belonged to Roman villas, must go to L. Jacono, ‘Note di archeologia 
marittima’, Neapolis, 1, 1913, pp. 353 ff., and ‘Piscinae in litore constructae’, Wotiz d. 
Scavi, 1927, pp. 333. On the ponds and on the establishments for preparing garum, &c., 
in Southern France (near Fréjus) see R. Lantier, Ber. d. rém.-germ. Komm. 20, 1931,p- 125. 
On those in Spain and Portugal, see F. Pellati, ‘I monumenti del Portogallo Romano’, 
Historia, 5, 1931, pp. 214 ff.; on those of Africa, Gsell, Hist. del’ Afr. iv, pp. 51 ff. New 
light has been thrown on the administration of the forests by the accurate researches 
carried out in the Pfalz by F. Sprater, who was able to show that some fortifications 
built in that region by the Romans in the late Empire had an economic rather than a 
military purpose. Such was, for instance, the Heidelsburg near Waldfischbach, where 
an inscription concerning a certain T. Publicius Tertius Saltuarius, and perhaps also the 
sepulchral relief of a Saltuarius and his wife (a very instructive product of the rough 
local art), were found. In the same mountain fortification several iron instruments 
were discovered, and from these it can be inferred that wood-cutting, cart-building, 
and sheep-rearing were practised. The same holds good also for Heidenburg near 
Krambach; see F. Sprater, ‘Die Heidelsburg bei Waldfischbach, eine Bergbefestigung 
aus Konstantinischer Zeit’, Pfalz. Museum-Pfalz. Heimatkunde, 1928; id. Die Pfalz unter 
den Rémern, i (1929), pp. 59 ff., especially figs. 58 f., cf. fig. 61. 


101 On the organization of mines and quarries in the Roman Empire, see my Gesch. 
d. Staatspacht, pp. 445 ff.; O. Hirschfeld, Die Kais. Verwaltungsb.?, 1905, pp. 144 ff.; my 
Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., pp. 353 ff. and 408 f. On Spain see E. Schénbauer, Zeitschr. d. 
Sav.-St. 46, 1925, pp. 181 ff.; 47, 1926, pp. 352 ff.; T. A. Rickard, “The Mining of the 
Romans in Spain’, 7RS 18, 1928, pp. 129 ff. On Egypt, K. Fitzler, Steinbriiche und Berg- 
werke im ptolemdischen und rémischen Agypten (1910). On the lead mines of Sardinia, Spain, 
and Britain, M. Besnier, ‘Le Commerce du plomb a I’époque romaine’, Rev. arch. 1920 
(2), pp. 211 ff.; 1921 (1), pp. 36 ff.; 1921 (2), pp. 98 ff. Cf. L. Maistre, ibid. 1919 (1), 
pp. 234 ff., and 1926 (2), pp. 25 ff. (on the iron and tin mines of Aquitania). On tin in 
Spain and Britain see the excellent survey of F. Haverfield and Miss M. V. Taylor, 
‘Romano-British Remains’, Victoria County History of Cornwall (1924), pp. 10 and 15 ff.; 
cf. F. Haverfield, Cornelii Taciti de vita Agricolae, ed. by H. Furneaux (2nd ed. by J. G. 
C. Anderson, 1922), pp. 173 ff., and C. Clement Whittick, 7RS 21, 1931, pp. 256 ff. 
Export of tin from Britain stops at about A.D. 50, and the mining is resumed not earlier 
than the grd cent. A.D. The main reason probably was the competition of Spain in the 
early Roman Empire (after its pacification by Augustus) and the troubled state of that 
province in the 3rd cent., which, together with a partial exhaustion, made tin-mining 
difficult there, and therefore profitable once more in Britain. On the many mines of. 
the Danubian regions see G. Cantacuzéne, ‘Un papyrus Latin relatif A la défense du 
Bas Danube’, Aegyptus, 9, 1928, pp. 75 ff. An inscription published several times, more 
or less exactly, is of some interest: AEMO 1891, p. 153, no. 36 = G. Seuré, RA 1908 
(1), pp. 48 ff., no. 51 = K. Skorpil, Description of the Ancient Monuments in the Region 
of the Black Sea, ii (1927) (in Bulgarian), p. 72, fig. 93. The inscription was discovered 
at Malko-Tirnovo in Eastern Thrace in the northern part of the plain of Strandza 
(district of Burgas). I owe a photograph of the inscription to the kindness of Professor 
G. Kazarow. Skorpil and Kazarow read the inscription correctly as follows: Ayadj 
rixn. | Anddwre Addapid|xp OG erynxdw | Zrpdrwy Urpdrwvro[s] dptas trav ev rots 
a8[n] pelos ‘EMvwv 7 1! Ever ris Avrwvrelvov Balowrelas dnp re Eavrod | Kal rdv iSiwv | xal 
ta&v épyaoréy owrnplas te xlal evepyeoias evéduelvos tov Bwpdv | dvé@yxa. Straton was 
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then the dpxywy of a group of Greeks, who were connected with the local mines. I 
think that he was the president of an association both national and professional in 
character, rather than director of the mines: a magistrate, not an official. I also 
think that the Greeks employed in the mines, and whose president he was (Il. 5 ff.), 
were the same as the épyaorai mentioned later on (1. 10), who, as in Spain, used to 
lease one or more pits of the mines. On the épyacraé see the inscriptions quoted in 
Chap. V, note 43. Mines of Africa: Gsell, ‘Vieilles explorations miniéres dans 
PAfrique du Nord’, Hespéris, Archives Berbéres, 1928, pp. 1 ff. 

On the quarries of Teos see Y. Béguignon, Rev. arch. 1928 (2), pp. 185 ff., 203 ff. 
E. Schénbauer, in his book (quoted in the preceding note), tried to demonstrate 
that the theory according to which half the production belonged to the state more 
antiquo had its roots in the colonia partiaria, that is, the division of the produce of the 
land between landlord and farmer. He is also inclined to think that the theory accord- 
ing to which half any treasure found in land belonging to the state belongs to the 
discoverer is the result of a decision of Hadrian, influenced in this matter by the prac- 
tice of the mines. This theory, however, though acute, has not convinced me. In the 
terms of the Spanish mine law I still see a fusion of the theory of the right of ownership 
of treasures discovered in the soil, and of the principle—essentially Hellenistic—that 
public lands are administered on behalf of the state and the emperor. I cannot admit 
that Hadrian invented the theory concerning treasures; probably he did no more 
than legalize a mos antiquus. On the contrary I agree with Schénbauer in his interpreta- 
tion of the second paragraph of the mine laws of Vipasca [JLS 6891] which contain 
Hadrian’s rules on the sale to a contractor of that half of the product which belonged 
to the state, V ery probably the ‘generosity’ of Hadrian had the aim of stimulating the 
contractors in the exploitation of the exhausted silver mines. We do not know the part 
which had to be given to the state from those mines which were sold to contractors. 
Schénbauer is probably right in calculating it at much less than 50 per cent. The 
inscription found at Aljustrel in 1907, and republished by L. Wickert, Sitz. 
Preuf. Akad. 1931, pp. 9 ff. (835 ff.), is of considerable interest. The inscription was on 
the base of a statue of a frocurator metallorum who also has the title of vicarius rationalium: 
it was erected by the coloni of the metallum Vipascense. The procurator is called resti- 
tutor metallorum. That shows that in A.D. 173 or 235 (the date of the inscription) the 
mines were in full decline, in spite of Hadrian’s reforms. 


102 It seems certain that in the 2nd cent. A.p. the silver mines, especially those of 
Spain, were partially exhausted. We may connect this fact with the measures taken 
by Hadrian regarding silver mines, and the revival of the mining industry in Britain 
in the grd cent. A.D. (see note 101). But to speak of general exhaustion of the mines in 
the Roman Empire (O. Seeck, Gesch. d. Untergangs, &c., ii, pp. 200 ff.; H. Delbrueck, 
Gesch. d. Kriegskunst, ii (1921), p. 283) is undoubtedly an exaggeration, without founda- 
tion in the evidence. The principal cause of the decline in mining activity must be 
assigned to the anarchy of the 3rd cent., because the richest mines were in the Danubian 
regions. One of the best mining regions, Dacia, was lost under Aurelian; in the other 
mines work fell into disorder. In any case the frequent mention of mines in the legal 
sources of the early grd cent. (esp. Ulpian, “de offic. procon.’ Digest, 48, 19, 8, 4), the great 
care bestowed on the mines by the emperors of the 4th cent. (Schénbauer, op. cit., 
pp. 147ff.), and the efforts made by the barbarians to master the mining districts, show 
that the mines had still sufficient quantities of metals, and that the main difficulty was 
to ensure the labour necessary for extraction. The spectacle is the same as we are 
familiar with in the field of agriculture. The mines remained unexploited without 
being exhausted. Notice that silver ornaments of the 2nd and 3rd cent. A.D. are not 


at all rare in our museums. 
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103 See CIL iii. 6660 (cf. 14161) =tE. Kalinka, W. Kubitschek, and R. Heberdey, 
Oest. Fahresh. 3, 1900, Beibl. p. 34, no. 54 =}W. Prentice, ‘Greek and Latin Inscrip- 
tions’, Amer. Exped. to Syria, iii, p. 280, no. 355; an inscription in verse in honour of a 
certain Silvinus (3rd cent. A.p.?), who transformed large tracts of desert land between 
Damascus and Palmyra by means of cisterns (lymfae celestes) into rich fields and vine- 
yards. On the Trachonitis see note 33. On the culture of olives in Africa, R. Cagnat, 
‘L’Annone d’Afrique’, Mém. de l’Ac. d. Inscr. 40, 1916, pp. 256 ff. For a period as late 
as the 4th and 5th cent. a.p. the flourishing state of African olive culture is attested 
by many mosaics which reproduce the beautiful villas that formed the centres of the 
agricultural estates of the large African landowners (cf. note 96). One of the best was 
found at Carthage (A. Merlin, ‘La mosaique du seigneur Julius 4 Carthage’, Bull. 
arch. du Com. des trav. hist. 1921, pp. 95 ff., and plate). The mosaic shows in the centre 
a beautiful villa, in the four corners the four seasons as illustrated by the agricultural 
work characteristic of each season (winter represented by the gathering of olives, 
summer by cornfields and herds, spring by flowers, autumn by grapes), on the sides 
the main occupations of the landowners (hunting expeditions and dealings with the 
coloni for the master, toilet scenes, and inspection of the poultry for the mistress). The 
scenes where the master is represented receiving a petition or a written compliment 
and gifts from a colonus, and the mistress receiving a kid from a daughter of a colonus, 
remind one vividly of the scenes depicted by Juvenal and Martial (Mart. iii. 58, and 
x. 87; Juv. iv. 25-6; Dig. 32. 99; 33. 7, 12, and 13). The other mosaics (beginning with 
the 2nd cent. A.D.) are enumerated by A. Merlin, op. cit.; cf. the mosaics of Zliten in 
Tripolitania (1st cent. A.D.) discovered by the Italians (S. Aurigemma, ‘I mosaici di 
Zliten’, Africa Italiana, 2, 1926; cf. the description of our pl. trx, and P. Roma- 
nelli, Africa Italiana, 3, 1930, pp. 53 ff.). On one of the mosaics we see in the back- 
ground a farm; before the farm Libyan coloni are threshing corn on a threshing-floor 
and near the threshing-floor is an olive tree. Cf. our pls. Lym, Lrx, Lxu, Lxm. On 
the progress of the cultivation of olive and vine in Egypt see above, notes 46 and 49, 
and the book by M. Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Agypten (1925). I have 
dealt with the progress made in this field in the other provinces in this and the pre- 
ceding chapter. It would be very interesting to collect the evidence on beekeeping in 
Italy and the provinces. On beekeeping in Italy see P. d’Héronville, ‘Virgile Agricul- 
teur’, Mus. Belg. 1926, pp. 161 ff.; 1927, pp. 37 ff. There is abundant evidence for 
Egypt, especially for the Ptolemaic period: see my Large Estate, pp. 105 ff., and 
M. Schnebel, op. cit. Cf. Olck, Pauly—-Wissowa, ii, cols. 431 ff., and H. Malcolm 
Frazer, Beekeeping in Antiquity (1931) (not available to me). 


104 On the dediticii see P.Giss. 40 = P. Meyer, Jur. Pap., no. 1 (with a good 
bibliography) ; cf. id. Zeitschr. f. vergl. Rechtswiss. 39, p. 224, and G. Segré, Bull. d. Ist. 
di Dir. Rom. 32, 1922, pp. 207 ff. P. Meyer, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 48, 1928, pp. 595 ff, 
surveys the position, starting with the valuable dissertation of E. Bickermann, Das. 
Edikt des Katsers Caracalla in P.Giess. 40, 1926; cf. below, Chap. IX, note 38. On the 
peregrini in the Western provinces, O. Cuntz, Oest. Jahresh. 18, 1915, pp. g8ais; cf, Dh: 
Mommsen, ‘Schweizer Nachstudien’, Ges. Schr. v, pp. 418 ff. It is probable that the 
free veasants who lived in the villages both in East and West, the possessores, had a 
highcr legal status than the former serfs in the East, and that the same status was 
given to the coloni of the imperial domains, at least in Africa. This, however, is purely 
hypothetical, and cannot be proved because of the almost complete lack of evidence. 
The lists of names of the tenants of the Phrygian imperial estates unfortunately belong 
to the period after Caracalla. On the peasants in general, especially on their relations 
to the large landowners, see E. Kornemann, ‘Bauernstand’, in Pauly—Wissowa, 
Suppl. iv, cols. 83 ff.; cf. ‘Domanen’, ibid., cols. 238 ff. 
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105 On the strikes in Egypt see note 52. On the Jewish war of the last years of Trajan 
and the first years of Hadrian, see A. von Premerstein, Hermes, 57, 1922, pp. 305 ff. 
Our tradition emphasizes that the government was supported in Egypt by the Hellenes, 
not by the Egyptians. The general statement of Scr. Hist. Aug. Hadr. 5. 2, ‘Aegyptus 
seditionibus urgebatur’, cannot be referred to the Jewish revolt only. The religious 
character of the sedition in Alexandria in A.D. 122 shows that the participants were 
probably not the Greeks but the Egyptians (Scr. Hist. Aug. Hadr. 12. 1; Cass. Dio, 69. 
8. 1a (iii, p. 229, ed. Boissevain); W. Weber, Untersuchungen zur Geschithte des Kaisers 
Hadrianus (1907), pp. 113 ff.). The reforms of Hadrian, which will be treated in the next 
chapter, were certainly intended to pacify the Egyptian peasants. On Antoninus Pius 
see Scr. Hist. Aug. Ant. Pius, 5. 5, ‘in Achaia etiam atque Aegypto rebelliones repressit’ ; 
cf. note 63. On the Bouxddou, J. Lesquier, L’Armée romaine d’Egypte, pp. 29 ff.; cf. above 
pp- 348 and 454. 


106 On Asia Minor see note 3. H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rim. Kaiserzeit, ii, 2, p. 577, thinks 
that there was complete security in Asia. But the well-known letter of Fronto to 
Antoninus Pius (ad Ant. Pium, 8; Naber, p. 169, Haines, ii. p. 236; [van den Hout, 
i. p. 161]), of 153-4, is against this. Fronto states that he is ready to assume the pro- 
consulate of Asia, and he has secured the assistance of his friend Julius Senex of 
Mauretania, cuius non modo fide et diligentia sed etiam militari industria circa quaerendos et 
continendos latrones iuvarer. Mauretania, as is well known, was a nest of brigands. The 
fact that Fronto wanted to have with him a specialist in repressing brigandage certainly 
does not suggest that, after so many years of profound peace in the Empire, conditions 
were very normal in Asia Minor: cf. Chap. XI, note 17. On Palestine, S. Dickey, The 
Constructive Revolution of Jesus (1924), pp. 122 ff. On Mariccus, C. Jullian, Histoire de la 
Gaule, iv, pp. 192 ff. On the revolt in Dacia and Dalmatia see Chap. VI, note 82. 


107 K. Biicher, Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft (16th ed. 1922); G. Salvioli, Jl 
capitalismo antico (1929) (also in French and German editions; note the change of mind 
of the author in his article, ‘La Citta antica e la sua economia’, Atti d. R. Accad. di Sc. 
Mor. della Soc. Reale di Napoli, 1925, pp. 195 ff.); cf. W. Sombart, Der moderne Kapitalis- 
mus (2nd ed. 1916); L. Brentano, Anfange des modernen Kapitalismus (1916); Sigwart in 
Pauly—Wissowa, x, cols. 1899 f.; M. Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Grundriss der 
Sozialékonomik, iii. 2), ii (1921), pp. 211 f.; Passow, Kapitalismus (1928) ; O. von Zwiedi- 
neck, ‘Was macht ein Zeitalter kapitalistisch’, Zettschr. f. ges. Staatsw. 90, 1931, 
pp. 482 ff.; cf. M. Rostovtzeff, ibid. 92, 1932, p. 334. Cf. the criticism of Biicher’s 
division into periods by W. Sombart, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2, 1929, pp. 11 ff. Cf. also my 
article ‘The Decay of the Ancient World and its Economic Explanation’, ibid. 2, 
1930, pp. 197 ff.; C. Barbagallo, ‘Economia antica e moderna’, Nuova Riv. Stor., 12, 
1928, pp. 415-85, and 13, 1929; id. ‘Dalla economia antica dalla irrazionalita della 
storia’, ibid. 13, 1929, pp. 385-97; E. Ciccotti, ‘Il problema economico nel mondo 
antico’, Nuova. Riv. Stor. 16, 1932, pp. 1-51, 145-87. An interesting, although anti- 
quated, review of the progress made in antiquity in the technical and scientific fields, 
together with a good explanation of the causes which retarded the development of 
industry in antiquity, is to be found inG. L. Ferrero, ‘Le machinisme dans l’antiquité’, 
Rev. du Mois, 21, 1920, pp. 448 fF. 


108 H. Gummerus in Pauly—Wissowa, ix, col. 1454. 


vitt. The Economic and Social Policy of the Flavians and Antonines 


t On Trajan see the excellent, but antiquated, monographs of Dierauer and C. de la 
Berge; further, the book of B. W. Henderson, Five Roman Emperors (1927), and that 
of Paribeni, Optimus Princeps, vols. i-ii (1928). Paribeni has collected the literary, 
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epigraphical, and archaeological evidence regarding Trajan’s activity, but he has not 
perceived the great consumption of energy imposed by his wars on the Empire. For a 
certain time the immense expenditure necessitated by the war and by the organization 
of the new provinces was covered by the rich Dacian booty and by the product of the 
Dacian goldand silver mines(J. Carcopino, ‘Les Richesses des Daces sous Trajan’, Dacia, 
1, 1924, pp. 28 ff.) ; but no war booty, however large, lasts long, and no amount of silver 
and gold can ultimately give vigour to a weakened economic structure. Cf. R. Syme, 
‘The Imperial Finances under Domitian, Nerva and Trajan’, RS 20, 1930, pp. 55 ff; 
F. Heichelheim, ‘P.Bad. 37, ein Beitrag zur romischen Geldgeschichte unter Trajan’, 
Klio, 25, 1932, pp. 124 ff. The monetary policy of Trajan in Syria, as revealed by Dura 
parchment X, is of interest: see M. Rostovtzeff and C. B. Welles, Yale Class. Stud. 2, 
1930, pp. 60 ff.; A. Bellinger, Excavs. at Dura Europos, Prelim. Rep. 3 (1932), pp. 146 ff. 


2 Scr. Hist. Aug., M. Aurel. 11. 7: ‘Hispanis exhaustis Italica adlectione contra 
Traiani quoque praecepta verecunde consuluit’; Peter and Hohl suspect a lacuna after 
contra. It follows that Trajan and another emperor before him granted some relief to 
the Spaniards in the matter of recruiting; cf. Hadr. 12. 4: ‘omnibus Hispanis Tarra- 
conem in conventum vocatis dilectumque ioculariter, ut verba ipsa ponit Marius 
Maximus, retractantibus Italicis vehementissime, ceteris prudenter et caute consuluit.’ 
It is evident that Trajan made extensive use of Spain for recruiting purposes, although 
he exercised prudence, and Hadrian was not able to grant the Spaniards any impor- 
tant relief in this respect. Not even Marcus Aurelius could do much. The two texts 
show what a heavy price Spain had to pay for the privileges granted her by Vespasian. 
Cf. Chap. III, note 8, and Chap. IV, note 36. 


3 Judgement on Trajan’s building activity will be possible when the excavations of 
the imperial forum, so successfully begun, are completed. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Trajan entirely changed the appearance of the centre of the city by uniting the 
most magnificent architectural complexes in Rome—the Campus Martius and the 
Imperial fora with the capitolium, by means of the vast works undertaken by him 
on the slope of the Quirinal from which resulted the beautiful forum and the recently 
excavated market. Paribeni has some excellent pages on Trajan’s building activity. 
On ‘Trajan’s market’ see C. Ricci, J/ Mercato di Traiano (n.d.) and A. Boethius ‘Appunti 
sul mercato di Traiano’, Roma, 10, 1931, pp. 447 ff. The market into which Apollo- 
dorus, Trajan’s brilliant architect, transformed the supporting wall of the slope of 
the Quirinal, is the first instance of a market, not of a little provincial town, of which 
we have many examples, but of the capital of the world. The shops are fine and roomy, 
and were probably not inferior to modern ones. Another big market was built by 
Hadrian near the Forum of Julius Caesar, with the entrance from the Clivus Argentarius 
(basilica Argentaria?). The ruins of this market have been discovered in the excavations 
of Caesar’s Forum. On its back wall there are numerous interesting graffiti: see 
C. Ricci, ‘Il foro di Cesare’, Capitolium, 13, 1932, pp. 157 ff. Boethius makes the good 


suggestion that Trajan’s market derives from oriental prototypes (a street with two 
lines of shops). 


* P. Perdrizet, BCH 21, 1897, pp. 161 ff.; cf. M. Holleaux, Rev. ét. gr. 11, 1898, pp. 
273 ff. [= Etudes, i, pp. 271 ff.]: riva | [8 Sez tp] drov ordpyvcba ras d80ds ows Stardypate 
€ijAwaa: | [xe]Aevw xal Avravods ovvredeiv Spetv els Ta dvaAwpara | ro rpirov ouvecagépovras: 
% 8¢ ovveragopa yevéodw amd | rdv &v MaxeSovia Svrwy Avravav: edruyetre: | pd ty’ Kadavdav 
*Iovviwy dd Avppaxiov, and M. Rostovtzeff, Bull. of the Russ. Arch. Inst. at Constantinople, 
4, 1899, pp. 171 ff. (in Russian): inscription in honour of C. Popillius Python, a contem- 
porary of Nerva and Trajan, who paid for the city the poll-tax xat d3ods éx rav iSlev 
émoxevdcarra and sold corn for moderate prices é xatpots dvayxatos. It is probable 
that in the fragment of a letter of Hadrian to the city of Beroea granting remission 
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of some arrears to the ouvéSpiov of the Macedonian xowdéy, the arrears alluded to were 
for the construction of roads and the feeding of the troops, see A. Plassart, BCH 47, 
1923, pp. 183 ff. [= $FRS 30, 1940, pp. 148 ff.]. Services similar to those of Python 
were rendered to Heracleia by Paulus Caelidius Fronto, whose inscription was en- 
graved on the same stone as the above-mentioned letter of Trajan. So also M. Sala- 
rius Sabinus was honoured in the time of Hadrian (A.D. 121-3): & re cerevdelas | 
mrevordxis mapatempaxdra mod | ris ovens Tysis edwvdrepov Kai rais | rod Kuplov Kaloapos 
T&v otparev|udrwv diodelas mapacxdrra eis tas | dvvdvas celrov ped(iuvous) v’, KpWdv ped. 
p’, Kudwou ped. £’, olvov petpytas p’ word ris | ovons tepis evwrdrepov (M. N. Tod, BSA 
23, 1918-19, pp. 67 ff.) [= SEG i. 276]. Cf. Chap. VI, note 96. A very characteristic 
general statement, which refers both to Italy and to the provinces, is given by Siculus 
Flaccus (Grom. vet. Lachm.), p. 165. 4: ‘nam et quotiens militi praetereunti aliive cui 
comitatui annona publica prestanda est, si ligna aut stramenta deportanda, quaeren- 
dum quae civitates quibus pagis huius modi munera prebere solitae sint.’ A good 
monograph on this subject is much wanted. The archaeological monuments, especially 
the columns of Trajan and of M. Aurelius and the ‘triumphal’ arches of this period, 
furnish ample illustration, which, like the epigraphic evidence, has never been col- 
lected in full: cf. Chaps. [X and X and our pls. txrx and Lxxiv. We find the situa- 
tion described above reflected in the coins. In Asia Minor many cities coined money 
to pay troops in passage. Military insignia are represented on these coins. The accurate 
collection of these coins by Cl. Boesch, JDAI 46, 1931, Arch. Anz., p. 422, shows clearly 
the routes followed by the troops and the stations where they stopped. The large finds 
of coins at Dura would enable one to undertake a similar study for Syria: see A. 
Bellinger, Two Roman Hoards from Dura-Europos (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 
49, 1931). An excellent illustration of the manner in which the annona for the emperor 
and his soldiers was collected in Egypt is furnished by PS/683. Wilcken, Arch. f. Papyr. 7, 
pp. 84 f., was the first to recognize that the document refers to the visit of Septimius 
Severus to Egypt in A.p. 199. Cf. Chap. IX. 


5 M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Pontus, Bithynia and the Bosporus’, BSA 22, 1916-18, pp. 
1 ff.; cf. U. Wilcken, Hermes, 49, 1914, pp. 120 ff. Pliny was in Bithynia and 
Pontus from A.D. 111 to 113. Similar conclusions on Pliny’s mission in Bithynia 
are reached by O. Cuntz, ‘Zum Briefwechsel des Plinius und Traian’, Hermes, 61, 
1926, pp. 192 ff., and p. 352 (he did not know of my article). Against Cuntz see R. P. 
Longden, ‘Notes on the Parthian Campaigns of Trajan’, JRS 21, 1931, pp. 19 ff. 
Longden’s arguments have not convinced me. It would be odd if Trajan, who knew 
the situation in Parthia well, had made no preparation for this war, after the end of 
the Dacian war. It is true that Pliny does not say so expressis verbis: but secret letters 
are not published, and published letters do not contain political secrets. 


6 JGRR iii. 173 = OGIS 544, inscription in honour of Ti. Iulius Severus, a 
descendant of the royal houses of Pergamon and of Galatia, governor of Syria 
under Hadrian, and sent by him on a special mission to Bithynia to improve the 
financial situation of the province, JGRR ii. 174, 175; cf. Cass. Dio, 69. 14. In the 
inscription JGRR iii. 173, he is praised as kal r@ abr Ere kal eAaroPerHoavra dSinverds 
év Th Tav dxAwy mrapddw (1. 17) and drodetduer[dv] re orparevpata ra mapaxepdoal[y]ra ev 
Th méAe Kal mponéupavra mapodevorvta emi tov mpos IId[p]Oous moAcuov (Il. 29 ff). The 
date is A.D. 114/15 and the occasion the great expedition of Trajan. The fact that 
Severus took over the heavy burden of feeding and quartering a huge army through 
a whole winter is proof both of his immense fortune and of the conditions prevailing 
in Bithynia. It is no less symptomatic of the financial situation of the state that Trajan 
gratefully accepted such a gift. A special officer of equestrian rank entrusted with the 
task of providing the Oriental armies with food when in Mesopotamia is mentioned 
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in an inscription from Alabanda in Caria, A. von Premerstein, Oest. Jahresh. 13, 1911, 
pp. 204 ff. [= L’An. ép. 1911, 161]; cf. A. von Domaszewski, Rh. Mus. 58, 1903, pp- 224 ff. 
Practically the same thing occurred when the ‘army was on its way back, under 
Hadrian, after the end of the war in a.p. 117, GRR iii. 208 = $R. d’Orbeliani, HS 
44, 1924, p. 26, no. g: Latinius Alexander, father of Latinia Cleopatra, another 
member of the royal Galatian family, is praised for his services (Il. 3 ff.): emt 79 rod 
peylarov | adroxpdropos Kalaapos Tpacavod | Adpravod LeBacrod napddw Kal rav | fepav atrod 
otparevpdrwy Sdvros Siavopas rH mode; cf. W. Weber, Untersuch. z. Gesch. des Kaisers 
Hadrianus (1907), pp. 56 ff. It is evident that the city was so exhausted by the passage 
of the ‘holy army’ that Alexander came to her rescue with distributions of food. 
There is no doubt that the special mission of Ti. Iulius Severus to Bithynia under 
Hadrian had almost the same purpose as that of Pliny. The latter had to get the 
country ready for the heavy task; the former was sent to restore the shattered 
finances of the province after the war. How burdensome the travels of Trajan 
were for the population of the provinces (despite his moderation, so highly praised 
by Pliny in his well-known description of Domitian’s travels, Paneg. 20) is shown 
by the letter of the procurator, Caelius Florus, to Opramoas, the Lycian magnate 
(R. Heberdey, Opramoas (1897), inscrr. nos. 8, 9, and 13 = JGRR iii. 739 (iv. Chap. 
XIII) [= TAM ii. 905]; and E. Ritterling, Rh. Mus. 37, 1920, pp. 35 ff.). Caelius 
Florus endeavours to spur Opramoas to give the emperor, on his last journey 
of A.D. 117, the same reception as had been given to him by his Galatian rival three 
years before. Later, a rich man of Palmyra entertained the Emperor Hadrian and his 
troops during his stay in 130, GRR iii. 1054; cf. Weber, op. cit., pp. 122 and 237. 
Similarly, on the occasion of the Parthian war of L. Verus, entertainment was pro- 
vided at Ephesus for Verus himself by Vedius Gaius in A.p. 162 or 164 (Forsch. Eph. iii, 
p- 155 f., no. 72) and for the imperial army on its way back in A.p. 166 or 167 by 
T. Flavius Damianus, the famous and fabulously rich sophist of that city (Forsch. Eph. iii, 
p. 161 f., no. 80). Cf. also JG iv. 759; Weber, op. cit., p. 183: repair of roads near the 
city of Troezen in Greece before Hadrian’s visit. On the officials who were responsible 
for the annona for the emperor, when travelling, and for the army, see A. von Doma- 
szewski, ‘Die Annona des Heeres im Kriege’, ’Emripfiov H. Swoboda dargebracht, 
(1927), pp. 17 ff. Itseems that this service was systematically organized for the first time 
by Trajan, who entrusted it to people of the equestrian order. The municipal magis- 
trates had to furnish them with the necessary supplies. Cf. the pridianum of the cohors 
I Hispanorum in the papyrus published by A. S. Hunt, Racc. Lombroso (1925), pp. 
265 ff., ll. 54-57, 67, 69, 71; cf. G. Cantacuzéne, ‘Aegyptus, 9, 1928, pp. 89 ff. 


7 Nerva: Cass. Dio, 68. 2. 1; Plin. Ep. vii. 31. 4; Dessau, ILS 1019; Dig. 47. 21. 3. 13 
H. Schiller, Gesch. d. rom. Kaiserzeit, i, 2, p: 540; O. Seeck, Gesch. d. Unterg. d. ant. Welt. 
i, p. 324; Th. Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, ii, p. 955; cf. p. 846; A. Merlin, Les Revers 
monétaires de l’empereur Nerva (1906). Trajan: prohibition of emigration, and foundation 
of colonies in Italy or assignation of land in Italy to veterans, Scr. Hist. Aug., M. Aur. 
11. 7 (see above, note 2) ; Liber Coloniarum (ed. E. Pais, Mem. Linc. 1920-3), p. 68 (p. 223, 
Lachmann, Schr. rém. Feldm. i): Veii, CIL xi. 3793, Lib. Colon. 67 (Pais, p. 220, 
Lachm.); Lavinium, Lib. Colon. 93 (Pais, p. 234, Lachm.), CIL xiv. 2069; Ostia, Lib. 
Colon. 379-80 (Pais, p. 236, Lachm.). E. Kornemann in Pauly—Wissowa, iv, S.v. 
‘Colonia’, does not mention the colonies of Trajan in Italy. This is due to the unjusti- 
fied disbelief in the evidence of the Liber Coloniarum first expressed by Mommsen, but 
Pais seems to be right in assuming that most of its statements are based on good 
sources. One of the most important and trustworthy of these sources belongs to the 
time of Trajan. On the military colonies of Trajan, cf. Ritterling in Pauly—Wissowa, 
xii, cols, 1287 ff.; on the slaves and the manumissions, V. Macchioro, ‘L’impero 
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Romano nell’ eta dei Severi’, Riv. di st. ant. 10, 1906, pp. 201 ff. The development 
began early in the 2nd cent. One of the most important questions connected with the 
status of freedmen after manumission is their right to acquire property in the territory 
of provincial cities; the question needs new treatment; see A. Calderini, La Manomis- 
sione e la condizione dei liberti in Grecia (1908), p. 318 f.; cf. A. Maiuri, Ann. d. R. Sc. Arch. 
di Atene, 4—5, 1924, p. 485. On the alimenta see Chap. VI, note 4. I agree with the point 
of view set forth by J. Carcopino in his interesting review of F. de Pachtére’s book in 
Rev. ét. anc. 23, 1921, pp. 287 ff., and I cannot accept the theory of G. Billeter, Gesch. 
des Zinsfufes (1898), pp. 187 ff., that Trajan regarded his loans as a burden imposed 
on the munificence of the rich landowners of Italy. On the economic and social policy 
of Trajan see R. Paribeni, Optimus Princeps, ii, pp. 150 ff. 

The activity of Trajan is summarized in the symbolical reliefs which adorn the arch 
in Beneventum, voted to him by the Roman senate in 114 but completed in the first 
years of Hadrian. The sculptural ornaments of the arch represent, therefore, both a 
summary of Trajan’s activity and the programme of Hadrian, who appears twice in 
the bas-reliefs as Trajan’s associate and heir to his power: once in the scene of the 
reception of Trajan by the gods and the city of Rome at the entrance to the Capitol 
(bas-relief 2 of the attica), and again in the bas-relief representing the subjection of 
Mesopotamia, where Hadrian shows his disapproval of a policy of further conquests 
in the East. The symbolism of the arch is perfectly clear and has been finely explained 
both by E. Petersen and by A. von Domaszewski, even if the precise significance of 
some scenes is not quite clear. This symbolism, as I understand it, is as follows. The 
main motive is to glorify peace and prosperity established by the great military activity 
of Trajan, and maintained and promoted by Hadrian. The inner front of the arch, 
turned towards the city of Beneventum and therefore towards Rome, is devoted to the 
city of Rome. It depicts the triumphal reception of the emperor by all classes of the 
population of Rome and Italy: the gods and the city of Rome, the senatorial, eques- 
trian, and municipal aristocracy, the cives Romani, the business men of the Forum 
Boarium, and the veterans of the praetorian guard and of the legions. The outer front 
depicts the victories of Trajan over Mesopotamia, Parthia, and the North, the honesta 
missio given to the veterans, and the peace and prosperity established by Trajan 
throughout the Empire, a peace and prosperity based on agriculture, which creates 
Abundantia, and on the success of the policy of repopulation symbolized by the children. 
The figures in the background are the Roman provinces. The two bas-reliefs inside 
the arch relate to the city of Beneventum: one shows the institution of alimenta and the 
other the sacrifice of the emperor in the city. The leading idea is, therefore, the same 
as that which dominates the coinage of Hadrian with its new types and new legends 
such as Felix Roma, Italia Felix, Saeculum aureum, Tellus stabilita, Temporum feliciias, and 
the coins with the figures of the provinces (Weber, Unters., pp. 87 and ga). Cf. 
H. Mattingly, ‘Some Historical Coins of Hadrian’, JRS 15, 1925, .pp. 209 ff., esp. 
pp. 214 and 219. Mattingly proves that the four great series issued in A.D. 134—5—the 
provinces, adventus, exercitus, restitutor—were ‘neither the announcement of a new policy 
nor a running commentary upon one: they serve rather to crown an achievement. 
The Empire appears not only as a domain of Rome, but as a great family of peoples.’ 
Cf. the interesting analysis of these series in Mattingly-Sydenham, The Roman Imperial 
Coinage, ii (1926), pp. 331 ff. The coinage of Hadrian can undoubtedly be used to 
understand his leading ideas in the same way that the numerous monuments of the 
Augustan age can be used to reconstruct Augustan policy. On the arch of Beneventum 
see E. Petersen, Rém. Mitt. 7, 1892, pp. 240 ff.; A. Meomartini, Benevento (1909), 
pp. 82 ff.; A. von Domaszewski, Oest. Fahresh. 2, 1899, pp. 173 ff. (= id. Abhandlungen zur 
rémischen Religion (1909), pp. 25 ff.) ; W. Weber, Uniters., pp. 4 ff. and 21 ff.; Bellissima, 
Arco di Trajano in Benevento (1905), and Brevis descriptio arcus, &c. (1910); Mrs. A. Strong, 
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La Scultura Romana, ii (1926), pp. 191 ff.; S. Reinach, Rép. d. rel. i, PP- 58 ff.; G. A. S. 
Snijder, JDAI 41, 1926, pp. 94 ff.; R. Paribeni, Optimus Princeps, ii, pp. 255 ff. The 
tendency towards a strict maintenance of the privileges of the upper classes of the 
population, especially of the Roman citizens both in the East and in the West, re- 
mained throughout the leading principle of the policy of the enlightened monarchy. 
This tendency is, e.g., strongly emphasized in the newly discovered Gnomon idiu logu; 
see the just remarks of J. Carcopino, Rev. ét. anc. 24, 1922, pp. 19 ff. The tendency to 
protect the weak against the strong (see note 20) has nothing to do with the sharp 
division of the population into two classes or castes: the Romans and romanized (or 
hellenized) men and the natives, the barbarians. The protection of the weak meant 
the endeavour to establish justice in economic relations and to make it possible for the 
lower classes gradually to reach the standards which would allow of their assimilation 
by the higher, privileged inhabitants of the Roman Empire. 


8 A good survey of the provincial policy of Trajan is given by A. von Domaszewski, 
Abhandlungen zur rémischen Religion (1909), pp. 40 f£.; cf. Oest. Jahresh. 2, 1899, pp. 173 
ff., and W. Weber, ‘Trajan und Hadrian’, Meister der Politik (1923), pp. 69 ff. 


9 Weber, Unters., pp. 50 ff.; B. W. Henderson, The Life of Hadrian, p. 34. 


10 The standard work on Hadrian, a book replete with facts and acute observations, 
is W. Weber’s Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus (1907) ; cf. E. Korne- 
mann, Kaiser Hadrian und der letzte grosse Historiker Roms (1905);.G. Mancini and 
D. Vaglieri in E. de Ruggiero, Diz. epigr. iii, pp. 640 ff., and W. Weber, Trajan und 
Hadrian (1923); L. Perret, La titulature impériale d’Hadrien (1929). On his military 
policy, E. Kornemann, Klio, 7, 1907, pp. 88 ff. On the question of Hadrian’s 
wall in Britain, see the lucid short statement of R. G. Collingwood in Henderson’s 
Hadrian, p. 166, and his article in FRS 11, 1921, pp. 37-66. It is interesting to note that 
Hadrian’s policy of purchasing peace, if necessary—a policy which was freely adopted 
by his successors and particularly by Commodus and the Severi, and which was opposed 
by the senate and the most prominent men of the Empire—was supported by some 
philosophers; see Philostr. Vita Apoll. ii. 26. 


11 On the administrative reforms carried out by Hadrian see the valuable book of 
R. H. Lacey, The Equestrian Officials of Trajan and Hadrian: their Careers, with some Notes on 
Hadrian’s Reforms (Princeton, 1917); A. Stein, Der rémische Ritterstand (1927), pp. 447 ff. 
On the curatores, E. Kornemann in Pauly—Wissowa, iv, cols. 1806 ff. On the Aoyoral 
in the East, M. N. Tod, 7HS 42, 1922, pp. 172 ff. The inscriptions concerning M. Ul- 
pius Eurycles, and his appointment as Aoy.or#s, first of the gerousia of Ephesus and after- 
wards of a city (Aphrodias), OGIS 508 ff. ; cf. Forsch. Eph. ii, pp. 119 ff., no. 23 (age of M. 
Aurelius and Commodus). One of the most pernicious novelties of Hadrian was the 
use of special soldiers, presumably agents of their detachments for the purchase of food 
(frumentarii), in the capacity of special agents (as spies of the emperor and for other 
purposes), see Dessau, ILS 9473, 9474; A. von Domaszewski, Die Rangordnung des ' 
romischen Heeres, pp. 63 and 10g. The subject of the frumentarii has been treated 
in JRS 13, 1923, pp. 168 ff., by P. K. Baillie Reynolds, who comes to the same con- 
clusion as regards their original duties. It is unfortunate that in his valuable collection 
and investigation of the epigraphical material Mr. Reynolds has wholly disregarded 
both the work of Domaszewski quoted above, and the contributions of O. Hirschfeld, 
see Chap. IX, note 7, and Chap. XI, note 26. On Hadrian’s reforms in the collection 
of taxes, see my Staatspacht, pp. 395 ff., 418 ff., and passim. 


12 Stratoniceia~-Hadrianopolis, Dittenberger, Syll.3 837 = IGRR iv. 1156 = Abbott 
and Johnson, Munic. Admin., p. 405, no. 83, ll. 8-10: Sixaia dfcodv poe Soxeire Kal 
dvayKaia d[p]7 yewouery more td re odv réAn Ta e[x] | ris xdpas Si8wus duetv. TéXn means 
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of course the payments of the rural population of the territory of the newly created 
city. On Hadrianuthera, W, Weber, Unters., p. 131. The repopulation of Cyrenaica, 
a counterpart to the repopulation of Dacia by Trajan, is mentioned by Orosius, vii. 12: 
‘per totam Libyam adversus incolas atrocissima bella gesserunt [the Jews], quae adeo 
tunc interfectis cultoribus desolata est, ut nisi postea Hadrianus imperator collectas 
aliunde colonias deduxisset, abraso habitatore mansisset.’ The other allusions to the 
same fact are collected by Weber, ibid., p. 119. The friendly attitude of Hadrian 
towards the villages of Asia Minor is attested, e.g., by the inscription, JGRR iv. 1492. 
On the work done by Hadrian in Africa see Weber, ibid., p. 203; L. Poinssot, C.R. 
Acad. Inscr. 1915, p. 6; cf. A. Merlin, Forum et maisons d’Althiburos, p. 30, and F. de 
Pachtére, Bull. arch. du Com. des trav. hist. 1911, p. 390; T. R. S. Broughton, The 
Romanization of Africa Proconsularis (1929), pp. 171 ff. Privileges granted to villages: 
Dessau, ILS 6777 (vicus Haterianus); Bull. arch. du Com. des trav. hist. 1896, p. 296, 
no. 13 = CIL viii. 23896: the men who honour Hadrian in this inscription were probably 
not members of the community of Thabbora, which later became a municipium (CIL 
viii. 23897 = Dessau, ILS 8941), but the inhabitants of a vicus near Thabbora, or a 
group of imperial coloni living not far from Thabbora. 


13 P.Giss. 60, ii. 25-31 ; Wilcken, Chrest. 341, 1.15. The papyrus of Giessen is dated A.D. 
118. The offers of the peasants: P.Giss. 4+7; P.Brem. 36; P. Lips., inv. 266, published 
by Wilcken, Arch. f. Papyr. 5, p. 245; P.Ryl. ii. 96; cf. Wilcken, op. cit., pp. 248ff., and 
Chrest. 351; my article in Arch. f. Papyr. 5, pp. 299 f., and my Studien z. Gesch. rm. Kol., 
pp. 165 f., 175 ff.; E. Kornemann, P.Giss. 4-7, intr.; W. L. Westermann, Class. Phil. 16, 
1921, pp. 185 ff.; ZEA 11, 1925, pp. 165 ff. Westermann sees ia Hadrian’s mpéoraypa, to 
which the peasants appeal in their offers of a rent, an administrative regulation intro- 
duced by the officials of Egypt in the name of the emperor, but without his direct par- 
ticipation. He believes that this regulation was simply the application of a very ancient 
law according to which land’which was in danger of becoming barren was let as grass- 
land for a very small rent. I cannot, however, accept this interpretation: the peasants 
speak of the zpéoraypa as if it were the grant of a new and important privilege; and call 
it a favour. The rent paid is exactly that of the yj ev rdtea iS:oxrjrov. We know how 
Hadrian liked to concern himself with the minutest details of the economic life of the 
provinces: at the beginning of his reign (A.D. 118) he was particularly anxious to help 
the provinces by remission of taxes and rents (CIL vi. 967, quoted by Westermann). 


1% P, Jouguet, ‘Un édit d’Hadrien’, Rev. ét. gr. 33 ,1920, pp. 375 ff.; Wilcken, 


Arch. f. Papyr. 7, pp. 110 ff.;S. Eitrem, Symb. Osl. 10, 1932, pp. 153 ff. [= SB 6994 
= {P.Oslo 78 = FIRA?, 81]; cf. P.Hamb. 93 (A.D. 121-4), a memorandum of 
some zpogodixol yewpyot to the prefect Haterius; are not the zpogodixol yewpyol the 
newly created half-landowners, and the dpyupixol ddpot, of which the edict speaks, 
their payments? On the yf mpoaddousee the bibliography in the article of Jouguet, op. cit., 
Pp. 392 ff., and P. Collart, P.Bouriant, 42, pp. 156 ff.; cf. Chap. VII, note 50. 


1s On the African inscriptions, see Chap. VII, note 75. 

16 See Chap. VI, note 96. 

17 My Studien z. Gesch. rim. Kol., p. 386; cf. p. 275. The inscription regarding lake 
Copais is mentioned by Papadakis, Apy. 4eAr. 5, 1919. mapdpr. p. 34. 

18 See Chap. VII, notes 100 and 1o1. 

19 On the Euboicus of Dion, H. von Arnim, Leben, &c., p. 500 f. 


20 Tvo Pfaff, ‘Uber den rechtlichen Schutz des wirtschaftlich Schwacheren in der 
romischen Kaisergesetzgebung’, Soztalgeschichtliche Forschungen (Erganzungshefte zur 
Keitschr. f. Soz.- u. Wirtschaftsg.), 1897; cf. I. Greaves, Studies in the History of Roman 
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Land-tenure, i, pp. 534 ff. (in Russian), and V. Duruy, Histoire des Romains, v; 
Appendix: ‘Sur la formation historique des deux classes de citoyens, désignés dans les 
Pandectes sous les noms d’honestiores et d’humiliores.’ Mommsen, Strafrecht, p. 225, 
note 5, and p. 481, note, in dealing with the different treatment of the two classes 
from the point of view of criminal law, points out that the terms honestiores and 
humiliores date from the 3rd cent. A.D. 


21 Oil-law, [Gii?, 1100. Fish-regulations, A. Wilhelm, Oest. Zahresh. 12, 1909, pp. 146 
ff. [= IG ii2, 1103]: the letter of Hadrian drew its inspiration from some laws in 
the spirit of Plato, Leg. xi, p. 917, B-c; see e.g. Alexis, in Kaibel, Fr. Com. Gr. ii, p. 8 
(Athen., p. 226, A-B): rl@nou yap vurl vdpov | rOv ixPvorwiav datis dv mwAdy tur | ixov 
brorynoas amodar’ earrovos | Hs elwe tiypis eis 7d Seopwrpiov | edOds dmayecBa Tobrov. 
The bankers of Pergamon: OGIS 484. The problem of the food supply, as I 
have often pointed out in this volume, was one of the most difficult questions 
with which the Roman Empire had to deal, the difficulty being largely due to 
the slowness and the high cost of land transport. The conditions certainly led to 
much profiteering and speculation, and consequently to the oppression of the poor 
by the rich. It is not surprising that Hadrian was not the first to interfere with free 
trade in foodstuffs by means of special regulations. I have collected the evidence bear- 
ing on the regulation of corn-prices in my article ‘Frumentum’ in Pauly—Wissowa, vii, 
col. 143 (Tiberius, Tac. Ann. ii. 87; Nero, Tac. Ann. xv. 39; in Asia Minor, Euseb. 
Chron. ii. 152, Schone). Measures of a more general, though local, character were taken 
frequently by the emperors in connexion with local famines. In Chap. V, note g, I 
have referred to the evidence of a Latin inscription of Antioch of Pisidia, belong- 
ing to the time of Domitian, which speaks of measures adopted by the governor against 
profiteering in time of famine, and to the steps taken by M. Aurelius in Northern Italy 
under similar conditions. The examples of Domitian and M. Aurelius were frequently 
followed in later times: see Dig. 7. 1. 27. 33 50. 4. 25 (cf. my article in Pauly—Wissowa, 
vii, col. 186), where permission is granted to the cities to buy from the fossessores of their 
territory a certain quantity of corn at reduced prices (the frumentum emptum of the time 
of Verres in Sicily, the otros dyopaords of Egypt). A similar measure is recorded at 
Cibyra in JGRR iv. 914 (time of Claudius): a 3€ jv dvavKaidrata tay ev Tais mpecPelas 
emtevx0evtwr, Arnevov amd TiBepiov Kiavdiov Kaicapos amecxevacbar TiBépiov Necxidopov 
mpaa[ao]vra. 77[v] moAw Kad” exacrov Eros Snvdpia t[ pu] oxetAca Kal AapBadvovra, Kal TH TOO cetroU 
mpaow yeweoOa ev TH dyopa Kalra] Led[y]os podiwy éBSopnKovra mevTe Ex TANS THS Xwpas. 
It is not easy to guess the reasons of the dismissal of the procurator and to judge 
whether there was any connexion between his exactions and the ordinance regarding 
the corn trade in the city. We may suppose that the procurator favoured illicit specu- 
lations in corn. With the emperor and his chief assistant in this department, the 
praefectus annonae, lay the final decision of questions connected with the victualling of 
the cities, which affected not only the cities concerned, but to some extent the whole. 
state. One of the most important was that of granting or withholding permission to 
import corn into the cities from outside. To the evidence on this subject which is 
quoted in my article ‘Frumentum’ in Pauly—Wissowa, vii, add Epict. i. 10. 2 and g-10 
(speaking of the praefectus annonae): 6po.ov ody eotw evrevéidiov mapa twos AaBovta avayt- 
yrdonew * mapaxard oe emitpépas jor orrdprov e€ayayety’, and Forsch. Eph. iii, no. 16 (corn 
from Egypt for Ephesus) and the parallels collected by J. Keil (Tralles) ; cf. B. Laum, 
Ath. Mitt. 38, 1913, pp. 23 ff.; Syll.3 839 = Abbott and Johnson, Munic. Adm., 
Pp. 407, no. 86. Information regarding the granaries of Alexandria and the policy 
followed by the early emperors in regard to Egyptian grain is to be found in Wilcken, 
‘Zum Germanicus Papyrus’, Hermes, 63, 1928, pp. 48 ff. An excellent example 
of profiteering on a large scale to the detriment of a city is afforded by the well-known 
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oil en ee of John of Gischala, which is told by Josephus, Vita, 13 (75). John 
bought up the oil in his own town for a ridiculously low price (four drachmae for 
80 xestai) and sold it in Caesarea at the rate of one drachma for 2 xestai. We do not, 
however, know how much he paid for transporting the oil to the city. We may note 
in this connexion that the emperors of the 2nd and grd cent. A.D. were extremely 
active in building large granaries in the provinces, especially the corn-producing 
provinces, of the Empire. Their main purpose was, of course, to facilitate the victual- 
ling of the capital and of the troops. But the fact that in A.D. 199 the city of Cuicul in 
Numidia built extensive horrea (Bull. arch. du Com. des trav. hist. 1911, p. 115 [= L’An. ép. 
1911, 106]) testifies to the interest which the provincial population had in the construc- 
tion of such inland storehouses. Cf. the inscriptions published (with parallel examples) 
by E. Albertini, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1924, pp. 253 ff. [= L’An. ép. 1925, 73-74]. 
On the horrea of Lycia see Benndorf and Niemann, Reisen in Lykien und Kasien, 
i (1884), p. 116; Petersen and von Luschau, Reisen in Lykien, Milyas u. Kibyratis, 
li (1889), p. 41; cf. R. Paribeni, Optimus Princeps, i, pp. 174 ff. The sale of 
bread, not only of corn, was probably controlled in the cities of the Roman Empire. 
An investigation carried out by my pupil Yeo, on the ruins of the Pompeian bakeries, 
has shown that they are distributed regularly in the town, and that almost all have 
dimensions corresponding to those of a normal bakery in Rome. The inscriptions 
(CIL vi. 22 and 1002) and the reliefs of the sepulchral monument of Eurysaces show 
that in Rome the baking and sale of bread was controlled by the state. Cf. T. Frank, 
Economic History?, p. 256. This problem would profit from further study. 


22 ‘The evidence on the rule of Antoninus Pius is carefully collected and fully treated 
by E. E. Bryant, The Reign of Antoninus Pius (1895). 

23 On the military activity of M. Aurelius see the text to the excellent publication 
of the bas-reliefs of the column of M. Aurelius by E. Petersen, A. von Domaszewski, 
and A. Calderini, Die Reliefs der Marcussdule (1904); cf. A. von Premerstein, ‘Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Marcus’, Alio, 11, 1911, pp. 355 ff., and 12, 
1912, pp. 139 ff.; P. E. Matheson, Marcus Aurelius and his Task as janie (1922); 
J. Schwendemann, Der historische Wert der Vita Marci bei den Scriptores Historiae Augustae 
(1923). The calamities which befell Asia Minor as a result of the plague of a.p. 166 are 
brought out by two oracles of Apollo Clarius, one for Pergamon and the other for 
Caesarea Trocetta: Picard, BCH 46, 1922, pp. 190 ff. 

24 IGRR iv. 1290, with the reading of the inscription by A. von Premerstein in 
Klio, 12, 1912, p. 165 (cf. J. Keil-A. von Premerstein, Zweite Reise, pp. 34 and 36): 
Sex]ampwrevoavra tHv Blaput]épav mpaéw Baorep[vx] qv. 

25 Cass. Dio, 72. 32. 2-3; 72. 19. 1-2 (p. 274, Boiss.) ; Scr. Hist. Aug. M. Aur. 23. I 
and 11. 3. Cf. J. Schwendemann, Der hist. Wert. der Vita Marct, p. 50. 

26 Cass. Dio, 71. 3. 2 (A.D. 168). 

27 Scr. Hist. Aug. M. Aur. 11. 7. 

28 Scr. Hist. Aug. Comm. 16. 2, Pesc. Niger, 3. 3 f.; Herodian i. 10. 

29 Cass. Dio, 72. 4. 1-2; cf. J. Lesquier, L’Armée romaine d’Egypte, p. 29 f., and pp. 
391 and 402. 

30 Ivo Bruns, ‘Marc Aurel’, Vortrdge und Aufsdtze (1905), pp. 291 ff.; W. W. Buckland, 
The Roman Law of Slavery (1908); Ph. Lotmar, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 33, 1912, pp. 340 fF. ; 
H. D. Sedgwick, Marcus Aurelius, a Biography (1921). Similar was his attitude towards 
the tenants of the large imperial estates in Italy. We learn from the Scr. Hist. Aug. 
M. Aur. 11. 9, that the curatores viarum received from him a commission to inspect the 
revenues of the imperial estates situated in the districts through which the roads under 
their care passed. Was not the aim of this measure to protect the coloni against the 
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farmers-general of the estates? Cf. Mommsen, Staaisr. ii, p. 1081, note 1; Schwende- 
mann, op. cit.; and the well-known inscription of the saltus Burunitanus (Chap. IX, 
note 8) [= FIRA?, 103]. The beginning of the trouble with which this inscription deals 
dates from the reign of M. Aurelius. The oppressive behaviour of the conductores was cer- 
tainly due to the pressure put on them by the imperial administration, a pressure occa- 
sioned by the ever-increasing demand for corn and money for the troops. The measures 
of M. Aurelius were intended to prevent an outbreak of discontent among the tenants. 


3 ©, Seeck, Gesch. d. Unterg. d. ant. Welt, i, pp. 318 ff.; G. Sigwart, ‘Die Fruchtbar- 
keit des Bodens als historischer Faktor’, Schméllers Jahrb. 39, 1915, pp- 113 ff.; id. in 
Pauly—Wissowa, x, cols. 1899 ff.; V. G. Simkhovitch, ‘Rome’s Fall reconsidered’, Polit. 
Sc. Quart. 31, 1916; cf. id. Toward the Understanding of Jesus, &c. (1921), pp. 84 ff.; 
T. Frank, Economic History' (1920), pp. 288 ff.; Abbott and Johnson, Munic. Adm., 
pp. 210 ff.; cf. J. N. L. Myres, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2, 1929, pp. 143 ff. As Myres observes 
I made no allusion to the climatological theories of Brueckner and Huntingdon accord- 
ing to which, after 400 B.c. (except for a temporary return of dampness between 
A.D. 180 and 300), the climate of the Mediterranean became increasingly dry. The 
problem is far from solved, and its importance for the economic history of the ancient 
world demands that it be investigated by a scholar equally versed in climatology and 
history. Was the change so general as to affect every region of the Empire? The 
experiments of the French in Africa and Syria and the agricultural revival in 
Palestine show that prosperous agriculture is still possible without vast efforts. I 
must admit that the historical chapters in the very interesting books of Professor 
E. Huntingdon, Civilization and Climate (1924), and especially World Power and 
Evolution (1920), ch. xi, ‘The Example of Rome’, pp. 186 ff., did not persuade me. I am 
certainly not competent in matters of historical climatology. See my article “The Decay 
of the Ancient World and its economic explanation’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2, 1930, pp. 212 ff. 


32 C.Theod. xi. 28. 13 (A.D. 422), a statistical survey of the cultivated land of the ratio 
privata in Africa Proconsularis and in Byzacena. The careful investigation of this text 
by W. Barthel, Bonn. Jahrb. 120, 1911, p. 50, shows that the statistics attest a very 
small percentage of waste land and indicate an intensive cultivation of the soil. If the 
population was poor and labour scanty, it was therefore not due to the exhaustion of 
the soil. Cf. Chap. VII, note 103. 


33 The idea of the supremacy of the interests of the state or the community over 
those of the individuals is repeatedly emphasized by M. Aurelius, see vi. 44; vii. 55; 
xi. 4; cf. iv. 29 (those who are opposed to it are fé0 xéopov). To the observations 
made by G. de Sanctis in his review of the first edition of this book in Riv. fil. 54, 1926, 
pp. 536 ff., regarding the predominant position of the state as a fundamental factor 
in the economic decline of the Roman Empire, I would reply that naturally the idea 
of the superiority of the interests of the state over those of the individual in general is 
sound in itself; but that an irresponsible government is only too liable to consider the | 
interests of the state as the only predominant motive, and to attempt to ‘save’ the 
state at the expense of the community and of individuals. That is precisely what 
happened in the Roman Empire. 


34 The growth of the imperial estates, an outstanding fact of the economic develop- 
ment of the Roman Empire, does not affect the accuracy of the picture given in the 
text. The imperial estates, so far as the land owned by the emperor did not belong to 
the territory of the cities, grew at the expense, not of the cities and their territories, but 
at the expense of the great landowners of the 1st cent. B.c. and A.D., who were mostly 
extra-territorial. Imperial land-holding within city territories was minimal. More- 
over, as we have seen, the emperors of the 2nd cent. A.D. were not unwilling to trans- 
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form their estates into city territories. However, even on the imperial estates a class of 
landlords was in process of formation, and there existed the same differentiation as 
in the cities. I refer to the numerous farmers-general, of whom I spoke in the preced- 
ing chapter. The importance of the phenomenon of which we are speaking was fully 
recognized by W. L. Westermann, ‘The Economic Basis of the Decline of Ancient Cul- 
ture’, Amer. Hist. Rev. 20, 1915, pp. 724 ff.; cf. E. Kornemann in Pauly—Wissowa, 
Suppl. iv, cols. 240 ff. 


35 On the angareiae (dyyapeia) in Egypt see the collection of material and a good 
bibliography in F. Oertel, Die Liturgie (1917), pp. 24 ff., 88 ff.; cf. W. Schubart, 
Einfiihrung, p. 431, and PSI 446, an edict of M. Petronius Mamertinus, A.D. 133-7 
[= Hunt-Edgar, Sel. Pap. 221]. It is characteristic of the discipline of Trajan’s time 
that Mamertinus expressly mentions the soldiers as the chief offenders and insists on 
the evil influence of the exactions on the morals and the discipline of the army. Oertel 
also gives the evidence about the compulsory deliveries of foodstuffs, &c. 


36 F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, pp. 62 ff. On mpaféis ex rév cwudrwy see E. Weiss, Griech. 
Privatrecht, i (1923), pp. 495 ff£., cf. the bibliography of note 43 of this chapter. Unfor- 
tunately the jurists who have studied this question have not extended their investiga- 
tions to public law, and have not studied how the system was applied by the state for 
its own ends. Cf. my article “The Roman Exploitation of Egypt in the First Century 
A.D.’, Journ. Econ. and Bus. Hist. 1, 1929, pp. 337 ff. 


37 My articles in Alio, 6, 1906, pp. 249 ff., and in FRS 8, 1918, p. 29, note 3, and 
Pp- 33, note 1; P. Fiebig, Zeitschr. f. Neutest. Wissenschaft, 18, 1917, pp. 64 ff. For the 
spread of the institution over the whole Roman Empire in the and cent. a.p. see 
Epict. Diss.iv. 1.79: dv 5’ dyyapeta F Kai orparidrns emAgBnrat, ddes, pi avrireve wnde yoyyule 
et S€ py, mAnyas AaBav oddev Frrov amodcis Kal 7d dvdpiov, to be compared with the 
well-known story of the gardener and the soldier in Apuleius [Met. ix. 39 ff.]. Cf. 
L. Poinssot, Bull. Soc. Ant. de France, 1924, pp. 196 ff.: a bronze plaque with a Greek 
inscription, which shows that a horse or a donkey belonging to the imperial postal 
service is exempt from angaria [= SEG, ii, 871 = {L. Robert, Hellenica, iii (1946), 
pp. 170 ff.]. 

38 On the system prevailing in the ancient world (including India and China) of using 
beasts of burden as driving-power see Commandant Lefebvre des Noéttes, L’Attelage 
de cheval de selle a travers les dges. Contribution a l’histoire de l’ésclavage (1931) (a new 
edition of his book La Force motrice animale a travers les dges (1924)), and for the Roman 
roads his article in Rev. arch. 1925 (2), pp. 105 ff. The evidence of the Roman period, 
in so far as it is known to me, confirms on the whole the author’s views on the Roman 
transport system. There are, however, exceptions. The relief of Vaison (id., La Force 
motrice, pl. xxx, fig. 88) cannot be a modern forgery: that is quite certain (cf. our 
pl. -xxrv, 1, and the bibliography). Thus I cannot admit that the harness of the horses 
on this relief is simply modern work. A new and accurate survey of the enormous 
archaeological material of the Roman period is urgently necessary. Monuments such 
as those represented in my plates xxx, 3, and xLv1, 3, do not agree with Lefebvre’s 
system. I may recall that the loads of the carts in modern Russia are mostly about the 
same weight as those mentioned in the Codex Theodosianus, partly because of the 
miserable breed of horse used by the peasants, and partly because of the bad roads. 
The same considerations undoubtedly apply to the Roman Empire. The peasants’ 
horses, mules, donkeys, and oxen were not better than those of Russia, and the Roman 
roads exacted a heavy toil from the beasts of burden. We must not forget that the 
greater part of the roads close to the Roman roads were simply paths in very bad 
condition, like the roads of Asia Minor and the northern Balkan lands today. The 
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whole question of transport in the Roman Empire requires fresh and accurate investi- 
gation. On the gradual improvement of transport in the ancient world see W. L. 
Westermann, ‘On Inland Transportation and Communication in Antiquity’, Polit. 
Sc. Quart. 43, 1928, pp. 364 ff. 

39 On the associations of shipowners see Chap. V, note 22. It is characteristic of the 
conditions of the 2nd cent. that the praefectus annonae of A.D. 201, Claudius Tulianus, in 
a letter addressed to the procurator of Narbo gives strict orders to comply with the 
demands of the navicularii Arelatenses who had bitterly complained of the bad organiza- 
tion of the service and threatened a strike; see CIL iii. 14165, ll. 11 ff. (Dessau, JLS 
6987): ‘et cum eadem querella latius procedat ceteris etiam implorantibus auxilium 
aequitatis cum quadam denuntiatione cessaturi propediem obsequisi permaneatiniuria, 
peto ut tam indemnitati rationis quam securitati hominum qui annonae deserviunt 
consulatur’, &c. On the identity of the Iulianus of the inscription with the praefectus 
annonae of 201, cf. Hahnle in Pauly-Wissowa, x, col. 23, no. 20; CIL vi. 1603; 
Pauly—Wissowa, s. v. ‘Claudius’, no. 189; cf. also Chap. IX, note 53. As the legis- 
lation of Septimius Severus in regard to the associations was rather liberal (see next 
chapter), there can be no doubt that the incidents described in the inscription occurred 
every time that the pressure of war demanded of the shipowners an intensified com- 
pulsory service. We must bear in mind that after Claudius’ grant of certain privileges 
to the navicularii and merchants, all of them given to individuals, not to the associations 
(Suet. Claud. 18. 19; Gaius, Inst. i. 32; Ulp. Fragm. iii. 6), the first general measures 
favouring the navicularii and the merchants in the service of the state were taken by 
Hadrian and developed and made specific by his successors Antoninus and M. Aure- 
lius. The main privilege which was granted to these associations was exemption from 
the municipal liturgies, a privilege which shows how heavy this burden was after 
Trajan; see Dig. 50. 6. 6. 5; cf. 8 (Hadrian) ; ibid. g (Antoninus) ; ibid. 6 (M. Aurelius 
and L. Verus). 


40 O. Hirschfeld, Die Kais. Verwaltungsb.?, pp. 190 ff. It is very probable that the man- 
agement of the messenger-service by the state involved the organization of some state 
depots of horses and other draught animals at the stations. The animals were brought 
from the imperial estates and were state property. This is shown by an inscription of 
Dacibyza in Bithynia, JGRR iii. 2, which has been restored and brilliantly explained 
by J. Keil, Oest. Fahresh. 21, 1921, pp. 261 ff. [=SEG ii. 666]: Ayan Tvxn. Mdpxos 
Zrdriws *Iovkuaves cai Z[....]dcos ‘Podpos orpatidrar oneipys Exrns immx[s] of emi trav 
oratiwvwv Tdv axtwy Kal voupepwr Kal of [p]ovAtwves of emecta@vres cuvwpia edyapiorodow 
Ae[Ko] UA “Hbvos émpednri xrnvav Kaicapos. The inscription belongs to the grd cent. 
It enumerates the officers of a post-station: two actarii et numerarii stationum, cavalry 
soldiers, a certain number of drivers, and the manager of the imperial herds, whose 
duty it was to provide the stations with draught animals. It is very tempting to refer this 
organization to Septimius Severus, but its beginnings may have been earlier, its first 
introduction into Italy being due to Nerva and its gradual extension to the provinces to 
Hadrian, Antoninus, and Severus. By ‘gradual’ I mean an increase in the number of 
roads and stations provided with a supply of draught animals and drivers. But there 
is no doubt that the provisions of the government never met all needs, and that the 
state stations remained an exception. I must, however, point out that the above inter- 
pretation is not the only one possible (see Keil, loc. cit.). The stationes may have been 
military posts for horse-troops or special posts for the requisitioning and purchase of 
horses required by the army. Bithynia and Cappadocia were famous centres of horse- 
breeding, cf. the papyrus published by A. S. Hunt in Racc. Lumbroso, p. 265, 1. 56: 
trans M(a)r(u)m equatum, which shows that the cavalry units used to send special 
commissioners to get horses. Cf. G. Cantacuzéne, Aegyptus, 9, 1928, pp. 72-73. Dar- 
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dania and Moesia superior on the two banks éf the Morava also produced good horses. 

It appears that the stratores of the governors, under the dpyvorpdérwp, were responsible 

for remounts: see the inscription of Termessos of A.D. 142, published by F. Schehl, Oest. 

Fahresh. 24, 1928, Beibl. pp. 97 ff., where an dpyiorpdrwp of Val. Eudaemon, prefect of 
Egypt in A.p. 142, is mentioned [= SEG vi. 628 = TAM iii. 52]. A funerary in- 

scription found at Belgrade in Jugoslavia speaks of a slave born at Cibyra in Asia 

Minor who died in Pannonia and was épewxéuos. Hades took from his hands vias 

ovvwpidwy. The stone was erected by Hiera, his avvSoudos. I believe that the dead man 

worked in the postal service. See N. Vulié, ‘Ancient Monuments of our Country’, 

Royal Acad. Serb., Mem. 71, 1931, p. 8, no. 8 (in Serbian). Near Tréves a large estate sur- 

rounded by walls, which was used in the 4th cent. A.D. as a stud, was discovered: see- 
J+ Steinhausen, ‘Die Langmauer bei Trier und ihr Bezirk: eine kaiserliche Domne’, 

Trier Zeitschr. 6, 1931 pp. 41 ff. Cf. Chap. VI, note g1. 


4t There is no adequate treatment of the history of the liturgies in the urbanized 
Eastern and Western parts of the Empire. The best (but now wholly antiquated) 
survey is that given by E. Kuhn, Die stddtische und biirgerliche Verfassung des rémischen 
Reichs bis auf die Zeiten Fustinians (1864). Kuhn, however, gave a systematic, not an 
historical, treatment of the problem based on our juridical sources and representing 
therefore in the main the situation as it existed in the period after Diocletian. The first 
attempt at an historical treatment is W. Liebenam’s Stddteverwaltung im rémischen 
Kaiserreiche (1900), which is still the best book on the subject. Liebenam carefully 
collected the epigraphical evidence and endeavoured to arrange his material accord- 
ing to historical requirements, but he did not grasp the very great importance of the 
introduction of the principle of personal, not collective, responsibility in the field of 
tax-collection, &c. Since Liebenam nothing of importance (except for Egypt) has been 
written on the liturgies as they developed in the cities of the Empire. On the Spanish 
cities see Chap. VI, note 31. Some new and interesting points of view concerning the 
development of the liturgies, and the meaning of the word, are suggested by J. 
Partsch, Arch. f. Papyr. 7, pp. 264 ff., in a review of Oertel’s book, Die Liturgie (1919). 


42 My Gesch. der Staatspacht, pp. 415 ff.; O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verwaltungsb.?, 
pp. 68 ff.; my articles in E. de Ruggiero’s Diz. epigr. ili, pp. 107 ff., and in Pauly— 
Wissowa, vi, cols. 2385 ff. Within the territories of the cities, i.e. in the country parts, 
the responsibility for the collection of taxes lay on the representatives of the villages: 
see J. Keil-A. von Premerstein, Dritte Reise, p. 69. 


43 My Gesch. der Staatspacht, pp. 374 ff.; O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verwaltungsb.?, 
pp. 77 ff.; and my article ‘Fiscus’ in Pauly-Wissowa. The transition from the collec- 
tion of the taxes by companies (societates publicanorum) to collection by half-farmers, 
half-officials is illustrated by two inscriptions of Africa: one is ILA 257, a dedication 
to Venus Augusta by two promagistri soc(iorum) ILI p(ublicorum) Afric(ae) (1st cent. A.D., 
time of Claudius?), the other is an inscription of the time of Septimius Severus in 
honour of M. Rossius Vitulus who ended his career (at least at the time of the erection 
of his statue in Bulla Regia) with the post of a procurator IIIT p. A. (ILA 455). Cf. for 
Asia Forsch. Eph. iii, pp. 131 f., no. 45—a promag(istro) duum p(ublicorum) XX XX p(ortuum) 
Astae—and another inscription relating to the same individual, Oest. Fahresh. 1, 1898, 
Beibl. p. 76; A. Stein, Pauly—Wissowa, suppl. i, col. 332, no. 7a (the Greek translation 
of promagistro is here dpxdévys). Cf. the fragment published in Forsch. Eph. iii, p. 132. The 
inscriptionis of A.D. 103-14. M. Aurelius Mindius Matidianus belongs to a later period 
(under M. Aurelius and Commodus); in the latter stages of his life he was a procurator 
of high rank, and had previously been dpxwvns tecoapaxooris Apéevwv Aaias. It is not 
impossible that he was both procurator and dpxdévys, that is pro magistro. See Dessau, ILS 
8858, and J. Keil., Oest. Fahresh. 23, 1926, Beibl. p. 269 = L’An. ép. 1928, 97. It is to be 
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noticed that under Trajan the vectigal ferrariarum was still (in Italy?) managed by a 
company (soci), CIL xiv. 4326 and Add. p. 773. At Letnica, in the district of Lorech, an 
inscription has been found referring to a conductor'p.p. Illyrici et ripae Thraciae (L’An. ép. 
1928, 133). Cf. Chap. V, note 24. My remarks on Nero’s proposal concerning the 
vectigalia are based on the well-known passage of Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 50), and the inter- 
pretation of it which has been suggested to me by J. G. C. Anderson. ‘According to 
Tacitus’, he writes, ‘the reason why Nero considered the question was “‘crebrae populi 
flagitationes’’, and Nero’s action was an impetus, on which the Senate had to throw cold 
water, by pointing out that an empire cannot be run without revenue. ‘“‘Pulcherrimum 
id donum generi mortalium daret’’ are manifestly Nero’s own words. Nero was bored 
by the constant complaints and had a fit of his characteristic irresponsible benevolence, 
a benevolence typical of Bohemians of his sort.’ Nero’s advisers, however, through an 
edict of the emperor, took some important steps to improve the collection of taxes 
(ibid. 51), and later a special commission was created for this purpose (ibid. xv. 18). 
Cf. my Gesch. der Staatspacht, p. 387 (59), and my article ‘Fiscus’ in Pauly—Wissowa, vi, 
col. 2391; O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verwaltungsb.?, p. 81, note 3, and p. 89, note 3. 


44 This is the famous cessio bonorum, additional material for the study of which has 
been provided by many important papyri from Egypt; to it may also refer Caracalla’s 
rescript to, the centonarii of Solva [= Riccobono, FIRA? 87]. See E. Weiss, Zeitschr. d. 
Sav.-St. 36, 1915, p. 168; L. Guenoun, La Cessio bonorum, 1913 (1920); P. Meyer, Zeitschr. 
Sf. vergl. Rechtswiss. 39, 1921, p. 282; A. Steinwenter, Wiener Stud. 40, 1918; ibid. 42, 
1920, pp. 88ff.; A. G. Roos, Mnemosyne, 1919, pp. 371 ff.; F. von Woess, Zeitschr. d. 
Sav.-St. 43, 1922, pp. 485 ff.; Siro Solazzi, Racc. Lumbroso, pp. 246 ff.; E. Weiss, 
Griechisches Privatrecht, i (1923), pp. 495 ff.; A. Segré, Aegyptus, 9, 1928, pp. go ff. Cf., 
however, the acute suggestion for the restoration of the critical word in the inscription 
from Solva, 1. 7, made by J. Kampstra, Mnemosyne, 1923, pp. 1 ff. (disputed for formal 
reasons by O. Cuntz, Oest. Fahresh. 23, 1926, Beibl. pp. 361 ff.). Whatever restoration 
one accepts, however, the inscription shows that the cities as well as the government 
worked to prevent wealthy members of the privileged corporations from escaping the 
municipal liturgies. 

45 O. Seeck, Klio, 1, 1901, pp. 147 ff., especially pp. 173 f. I must confess that the 
evidence on the decemprimi, who should not be identical with the decemviri, is very 
scanty for the early Empire. A large number of the allusions to the decemprimi and 
undecimprimi refer not to cities but to village and tribal communities. It may be that an 
institution which existed in some cities of the West was later generalized and legalized 
in accordance with the practice which took firm root in the East. Cf. Brandis in Pauly— 
Wissowa, iv, cols. 2417 ff., and O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verwaltungsb.*, p. 74, note 6. 


46 See preceding note; cf. my Gesch. der Staatspacht, p. 417; E. Hula, Oest. Fahresh. 
5, 1902, pp. 197 ff.; W. Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung, pp. 421, 490, and 552 (list of 
Sexdmpwror). ' 

‘7 In the early imperial inscriptions of the East the Sexdzpwro never appear. 
O. Seeck, it is true, speaks of the decaprotia as existing in Asia Minor as early as M. 
Antonius (Klio, 1, 1901, p. 150, note 4), but the games (ueydéAa Avra) mentioned 
in the inscription, BCH 10, 1886, p. 415, which he quotes, were instituted in honour 
of the Emperor M. Antonius Gordianus, not of M. Antonius the triumvir. In CIG 3732, 
the mention of an Antonius and of an Asinnia does not help us in dating the inscrip- 
tion, as these names were very common in Asia Minor. Leaving aside the vague and 
doubtful allusions of Fl. Josephus, the earliest mention of a 3exémpwros which we have 
occurs at Gerasa in A.D. 66 (IGRRiii. 1376 [= OGIS 621 = Gerasa, no. 45]; the reckoning 
of the date as A.D. 98 is wrong, as the era of Gerasa is that of Pompey (another copy of 
the same inscription confirms the date)). As the Sexdmpwros of Gerasa is also dpxwy at the 
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same time, and as he is called dexampwros did Blou ris méAews, it seems probable that in the 
East, as in the West (note 45), the office, or rather the title, of Sexdmpwros was purely 
honorary in the rst cent. A.p. The office is mentioned much more frequently in and 
after the time of Hadrian. So in Lycia, JGRR iv. 640 (Arneae) [ = TAM ii. 765], Sexa- 
mpwrevoavra amd érdv un’; ibid. 649 (Idebessus) [= TAM ii. 838]; (cf. E. Hula, Oest. 
Jahresh. 5, 1902, p. 198, note 3, and p. 206): the forefathers of the man were Sexdmpwror, 
he himself was eixoodmpwros; cf. ibid. 539; perhaps in Phrygia (Hierapolis), ibid. 818, 
C. Agellius Apollonides dexampwrevcavra-cal xovBevrapxyjoavra trav ‘Pwpaiwy Kal éhavoberi- 
oavra kal eferaoriy yevduevov Kai epyematatnoavra Kal els xpias KupiaKas evypnaTov yevopmevor, 
cf. 870 (Colossae), cat e’s xupraxds (scil. xpecas) (danperijoas?) ; certainly in Lydia, especi- 
ally in Thyatira, ibid. 1228, Asclepiades Sexampwrevoavra Er v’ Kal émddce Kal Kupiaxais 
banpeoias xpnoevoavra 7H marpid: (probably not later than the 2nd cent.) and Laevianus, 
ibid. 1290, [Sex]ampwrevcarra tiv B[aput]épay mpatw Bacrep[vx]jv, cf. A. von Premerstein, 
Klio, 12, 1912, p. 165: Laevianus was certainly a contemporary of M. Aurelius; in 
Andros, JG xii. 5. 724 (Antoninus) and in Palmyra, JGRR iii. 1056. i. 8 [= OGIS 629]. 
Note that in many of these inscriptions the rank of the dexazpwros is not very high, 
and that the office is often connected with the performance of x«vpiaxal xpeias, i.e. 
responsibility for compulsory work and compulsory deliveries by the people. However, 
the bulk of the inscriptions (see the list in W. Liebenam, Stddteverw., p. 552) belongs 
to the early and late 3rd cent.: cf., e.g., the series of inscriptions of Prusias ad Hypium, 
IGRR iii. 60, 63, 64, 65, 67, and most of the inscriptions of Thyatira; and at this 
time the decaprotia appears as the highest office of the city. 


48 In A.D. 73 a rich citizen of Cibyra gave a capital sum to the city to cover the cos 
of the gymnasiarchy, JGRR iv. 915 = B. Laum, Stiftungen, ii, no. 162. Trajan: Bithynia, 
Plin. Ep. x. 113; Aquileia, CIL v. 875 = Dessau, ILS 1374. Hadrian: exemption of the 
new city of Antinoupolis from liturgies, P.Oxyr. 1119 = Wilcken, Chrest. 397, 1. 15: 
Ott mp@rov pev Beds Adpraves .. . evopoberncev cadds rapa vopors pev Huiv dpyew Kal Aecroupyeiv, 
macav 5€ amnd\AdxOn trav map’ adArois apydv re Kal Aecrovpy.av. Hadrian also freed the 
philosophers, the rhetors, the teachers, and the doctors from dyopavopidy, tepoov- 
vav, emorabuidy, ovrwrias, eAawvias, kal pyre Kpivew, pre mpecBevew, pire eis orpareiav 
xatahéyecGar dxovras, unre els GAAnv adrovs Urnpeoiay OuKny 4 Twa GAnv avayKalecbat, 
Dig. 27. 1. 6.8. This shows that Hadrian realized how heavy the burden of liturgies had 
become. But granting privileges was not a remedy. It aggravated the situation of those 
who had no privileges, and it was, of course, a compensation for other services ren- 
dered by the privileged to the state. This was the reason why the same privileges were 
granted to members of some associations which worked for the state: the ‘fabri et 
centonarii’, Dig. 27. 1. 17. 2; cf. the inscription of Solva, O. Cuntz, Oest. Fahresh. 18, 
1915, pp. 98 ff. [= Riccobono, FIRA? 87]; cf. Dig. 50. 6. 6. 12; the ‘negotiatores qui 
annonam urbis adiuvant, item navicularii’, Dig. 50. 6. 6. 3; the ‘frumentarii negotia- 
tores’, ibid. 50. 5. 9. 1; the ‘conductores vectigalium publicorum’, ibid. 50. 6. 6. 10. 
Antoninus Pius: CJL v. 532. 2. 1 ff., especially 11, ‘[e]t sin[t] cum quibus numera 
decurionibus iam ut pauci[s one]rosa honeste de pl[e]no compartiamur’. Cf. the 
endeavours of Aelius Aristides to free himself from the municipal burdens with the 
help of his Roman connexions. Latium maius: O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verwaltungsb.?, 
p. 74. M. Aurelius: the senatus consultum de sumptibus ludorum gladiatoriorum minuendis, 
CIL ii. 6278 (cf. p. 1056) = Dessau, JLS 5163 = Bruns, Fontes’, no. 63 (p. 207) 
[=‘Riccobono, FIRA? 49], ll. 23 ff.: ‘censeo igitur inprimis agendas maximis impp. 
gratias qui salutaribus remedis, fisci ratione post habita, labentem civitatium statum 
et praecipitantes iam in ruinas principalium virorum fortuna(s) restituerunt’, &c. 
Another copy of this SC. was found in Sardis: J. Keil-A. von Premerstein, Zweite 
Reise, p. 16 = Dessau, ILS 9340. 
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1x. The Military Monarchy 


1 The best monograph on Commodus is J. M. Heer, ‘Der historische Wert der Vita 
Commodi’, Philol., Suppl. 9 (1904); cf. O. Th. Schulz, Das Kaiserhaus der Antonine und 
der letzte Historiker Roms (1907). On the mood of the senate after the conclusion of peace 
on the Danube, J. M. Heer, op. cit., pp. 41 ff. 

2 A. von Domaszewski, ‘Der Truppensold der Kaiserzeit’, Neue Heid. Jahrb. 10, 
1901, p. 230., 

3 Scr. Hist. Aug. Comm. 16. 2; Pesc. Nig. 3. 3 f.; Herod. i. 10 (Gaul and Spain) ; for 


Africa Scr. Hist. Aug. Pert. 4. 2; J. M. Heer, op. cit., p. 107. On the revolts of a military 
charactersee Ritterling in Pauly—Wissowa, xii, col. 1307 (Britain, Germany, and Dacia). 


“4 On the ‘classis Africana Commodiana Herculea’, Scr. Hist. Aug. Comm. 17. 7; 
J. M. Heer, op. cit., pp. 108 ff.; A. Audollent, Carthage romaine, p. 359; R. Cagnat, 
‘L’Annone d’Afrique’, Mém. de l’Ac. d. Inscr. 40, 1916, pp. 25 ff.; J. Vogt, Die alexan- 
drinischen Miinzen (1924), pp. 154 ff. It is evident both from the literary and from 
the numismatic evidence (especially that of Alexandria) that Commodus organized the 
corn fleet of the second greatest corn-producing province of the Empire, Africa, on the 
pattern of the oldest and best organized corn fleet of Rome—the Alexandrian. This 
fleet was organized for the service of the state as early as the Ptolemaic period. The 
creation of the African fleet followed on the revolt of part of Africa, and was caused 
by bad crops and disturbances in Egypt. This conclusion of mine has been recently 
corroborated by the investigations of J. Vogt, loc. cit. How far the service of the two fleets 
was compulsory, we do not know. But Callistratus, Dig. 50. 6. 6. 5, emphatically 
insists upon the public and compulsory character of the service of the shipowners in 
general, whether organized on the Alexandrian model or not. In any case it was a 
munus publicum; and it was no doubt a Ae:rovpyia in Alexandria as early as the Ptole- 
mies. See M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Foreign Commerce in Ptolemaic Egypt’, Journ. Econ. and 
Business Hist. 3, 1932, pp. 728 ff. 


5 The metrical inscription (CIL vi. 9783 = Dessau, ILS 7778) runs ‘d. m. s. Iulio Iuli- 
ano viro magno, philosopo (sic) primo. Hic cum lauru(m) feret Romanis iam relevatis, 
reclusus castris inpia morte perit’. I think M. Bang in Hermes, 53,.1918, pp. 211 ff., is 
right in connecting the death of Iulianus with the events after Commodus’ death. It is 
very probable that the philosopher was one of the street-preachers known to the mob 
and was therefore seized and killed by the praetorians; cf. Tertullian, Afol. 46: ‘quis 
enim philosophum sacrificare aut deierare aut lucernas meridie vanas prostituere 
compellit? Quin immo et deos vestros palam destruunt et superstitiones vestras com- 
mentraiis quoque accusant laudantibus vobis. Plerique etiam in principes latrant sustinenti- 
bus vobis.’? The words of Tertullian remind one of Cassius Dio’s description of the beha- 
viour of the philosophers in the time of Vespasian and Domitian. Did Tertullian meet 
such philosophers in Carthage? It was A. von Premerstein, ‘Zu den sogenannten 
alexandrinischen Martyrerakten’, Philol., Suppl. 16 (1923), who connected the trial in 
Rome before the Emperor Commodus, of which the so-called ‘Acts of Appian’ speak, 
with that emperor’s persecution of the family of Avidius Cassius. I am inclined to 
think that Tertullian speaks of the same event, which happened in the last years of 
Commodus, when he says (ad Scap. 2): ‘sic et circa maiestatem imperatoris infamamur, 
tamen nunquam Albiniani, nec Nigriani, vel Cassiani inveniri potuerunt Christiani.’ 
It is hard to believe that in mentioning the Cassiani he alludes to the time of M. Aure- 
lius. It is well known that M. Aurelius did not persecute the members of the family of 
Avidius Cassius, whereas it was natural for Tertullian to mention the Cassiani after 
the Nigriani in inverse chronological order if the persecution of Commodus, in which 
many other men were involved, took place on the eve, so to say, of the persecution of 
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the partisans of Niger and Albinus. The visit of Septimius Severus to Alexandria may 
have been connected with this affair. I cannot believe with Premerstein that Appian 
was a mere witness in the trial of Heliodorus. The city of Alexandria was probably 
involved in the affair and accused of having supported the Cassiani. Appian was both 
a delegate of the city and one of the prosecuted. Was not the affair of Alexandria part 
of the widespread conspiracy against Commodus, and Heliodorus one of the candi- 
dates for the throne? Appian endeavoured to show that in his attacks on Alexandria 
Commodus was actuated by mere greed. Cf. J. Schwendemann, Der hist. Wert der 
Vita Marci, pp. 107 ff. 


6 I deal with the religious policy of Commodus in a special article in JRS 13, 1923, 
pp. orff.; cf. J. M. Heer, op. cit., p. 70, note 1584; A. von Domaszewski, Die Religion des 
rom. Heeres (1895), p. 54; J. M. Heer, op. cit., pp. 94 ff. The concessions of Commodus 
were made in connexion with the revolt of the army of Britain, which was quelled, not 
without difficulties, about a.p. 187; cf. M. Platnauer, The Life and Reign of the Emperor 
L. Septimius Severus (1918), p. 101, and R. G. Collingwood, FRS 13, 1923, pp. 69 ff. 


7 J. M. Heer, op. cit., pp. 47 and 68; cf. Cass. Dio, 79. 14. 1, on the career of Oclatianus 
Adventus, who was a miles frumentarius and advanced under Macrinus to be princeps 
peregrinorum, with O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verwaltungsb.?, p. 309, note 3. Cf. also Cass. Dio, 
78. 14. 3, on the career of Marius Maximus who év 76 puc8odopixd éearparevto Kat ra Tov 
Sypiwv epya Kal mpooxorwy Kal éxarovrapxwv [of the Srumentariti ?] émemounxer. Cf. the 
inscription of Aphrodisias (Th. Reinach, Rev. ét. gr. 19, 1906, p. 145 = Dessau, ILS 
9474, cf. CIG 2802): éxardvrapxov dpovpertdpiov dyvas Kal dvdpeiws avaotpadévta ev 7H 
tis Acias é6ver. The inscription (of the time of the Severi?) shows that a centurio fru- 
meniarius had to deal with the whole of the province of Asia, and that he had various 
opportunities of oppressing the population (ayyds) and had to face dangers (fighting 
those who took to robbery?). Cf. the letter of Fronto quoted in Chap. VII, note 106. 
On these police agents see below note 45. 


8 On the inscription of the ‘saltus Burunitanus’ see the bibliography quoted in my 
Studien z. Gesch. rm. Kol., p. 321, note 1; the text is given in CIL viii. 10570 and 
14464 (cf. 14451) = Dessau, JLS 6870 = Bruns—Gradenwitz, Fontes’, no. 86 = P. 
Girard, Textes de droit Romain*, no. 10, pp. 199 ff. [= Riccobono, FIRA? 103]. My 
quotation is a translation of Chap. III, ll. 18 ff.: ‘subvenias, et cum homines rustici — 
tenues manum nostrarum operis victum tolerantes conductori profusis largitionib(us) 
gratiosis(si)mo impares aput proc(uratores) tuos simu[s], quib(us) [pe]r vices succes- 
sion(is) per condicionem conductionis notus est, miser[eari]s ac sacro rescripto tuo,’ 
&c. The inscription of Gazr-Mezuar, CIL viii. 14428; cf. W. Heitland, Agricola, 


pp. 342 ff. 


9 The best monographs on the rule of L. Septimius Severus are J. Hasebroek, 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Septimius Severus (1921); cf. id. Die Falschung der 
Vita Nigri und Vita Albini in den Scr. Hist. Aug. (1916); and M. Platnauer, The Life 
and Reign of the Emperor L. Septimius Severus (1918). These books give a full and up-to- 
date bibliography. Add V. Macchioro, ‘L’impero Romano nell’ eta dei Severi’, 
Riv. di st. ant. 10, 1905, pp. 201 ff., and 11, 1906, pp. 285 ff. and 341 ff.; G. A. Harrer, 
‘The Chronology of the Revolt of Pescennius Niger’, 7RS 10, 1920, pp. 155 ff.; FluB 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Zw. R. ii, cols. 1940 ff.; and on Iulia Domna, M. G. W. 
Williams, Amer. Journ. Arch. 6, 1902, pp. 259 ff., and G. Herzog in Pauly—Wissowa, 
x, cols. 926 ff. For the history of Septimius Severus and his family, and especially for 
knowledge of the ideas which moved him, the bas-reliefs of the various arches erected 
to him in Rome (those of the Forum and the Forum Boarium) and at his birthplace 
Lepcis (particularly the latter) have the same importance as the column of the Forum 
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and the arch of Beneventum have for the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. The recon- 
struction of the Lepcis arch is not complete, and consequently it cannot be said with 
certainty what the political ideas expressed on it were. It seems to me that Severus 
wanted to stress particularly the hereditary, dynastic character of his power—vis-d-vis 
the Senate—and the Concordia principum, in which was included his wife, the mother of 
Caracalla and Geta, Iulia Domna— vis-d-vis his own sons. From the artistic point of 
view the rigid frontality in which the Emperor and his family are portrayed on the 
three arches is interesting: this is a clear case of oriental influence. Cf. R. Bartoccini, 
Africa Italiana, 4, 1931, pp. 321 ff., and above, Chap. VII, note 9g. 


10 On the controversy see M. Platnauer, op. cit., pp. 162 ff.; cf. his article in JRS 10, 
1920, p. 196. From the time of Gibbon (History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
i, p. 125, ed. Bury) the general conviction has been that Septimius’ rule was fatal for 
the Roman Empire. The last to emphasize this point of view was A. von Domaszewski, 
Gesch. d. rom. Kaiser, ii, p. 262. Platnauer calls his pointed and, of course, exaggerated 
statement ‘little more than nonsense’. His own point of view is summarized in the quota- 
tion given in the text from 7RS 10, 1920, p. 196. There is no doubt that he is utterly 
mistaken in idealizing the personality and the rule of Septimius. In basing his personal 
power, which he wanted to pass on to his sons, on the support of the army, in bribing 
and spoiling the troops, Septimius broke definitely with the traditions of the Antonines. 
It is a different question whether it was possible to maintain their traditions any longer 
and whether sooner or later the Roman Empire was not bound to become a military 
autocracy. In any case, by his usurpation of power and by the treachery which he 
committed towards the senate and Albinus, Septimius entered consciously on the new 
path and inaugurated the new phase in the history of the Empire which led directly, 
through a prolonged military anarchy, to the Oriental despotism of Diocletian and 
Constantine. I see no reason why another pair of emperors of the type of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and M. Aurelius should not have prolonged the quiet and comparatively 
prosperous period in the history of the Empire for some scores of years, had it not been 
for the ambition and the unscrupulous policy of Septimius Severus. 


™ Large confiscations after the victory over Pescennius: Cass. Dio, 74. 8. 4 and 9; 
Scr. Hist. Aug. Sev. 9. 7, ‘multas etiam civitates eiusdem partis iniuriis adfecit et 
damnis’; cf. Cass. Dio, 74. 9. 4; Herod. iii. 4. 7. On the policy of Septimius after the 
victory over Albinus, J. Hasebroek, op. cit., pp. 101 ff. 


12 On the policy of barbarizing the army, A. von Domaszewski, Rangordnung, pp. 83ff. 
and 122 ff. Against his exaggerations see H. Dessau, Hermes, 45, 1910, pp. 1 ff., and 
M. Platnauer, op. cit., pp. 158 ff. (where Dessau’s article is ignored). Cf. A. Stein, Der 
rom. Ritterstand (1927), p. 413. Stein demonstrated that although Domaszewski’s theory 
that Italians and Roman citizens of the West (Spain, Gaul) were entirely excluded 
from. the militia equestris is exaggerated, Domaszewski rightly defined the general 
trend of Severus’ policy, which reached its climax in military anarchy. In his chrono- 
logical survey of the rule of Septimius, Hasebroek has often occasion to speak of the 
emperor’s military reforms, In the main he shares the views of Domaszewski. However 
exaggerated some statements of Domaszewski may be, he has proved that Septimius 
took a decisive step towards the barbarization of the army, and especially the corps of 
officers. Dessau may be right in emphasizing that this barbarization was not achieved 
at one stroke. But it is almost absurd to deny, against the direct evidence of our sources, 
the difference between the provincial troops and the pre-Severan praetorian guard. 
The Noricans, the Spaniards, and the Macedonians of this guard were the descen- 
dants of Roman colonists, who were either of Italian origin or wholly Romanized 
provincials, most of them city residents, while the Danubian legions were composed of 
Thracian and Illyrian peasants who hardly spoke Latin at all: yet they now became 
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the seminary of the centurians and officers. In the eyes of the population of Rome these 
men were pure barbarians (there is no sense in the remark of O. Schulz, Vom Prinzipat 
zum Dominat, pp. 25 ff., note 48). There is no doubt, too, that Septimius demoralized 
the soldiers both by lavish gifts and an increase of their pay and by lowering the 
standards of discipline. It is enough to pass in review the donatives by which he quelled 
the frequent revolts and bribed the soldiers (Scr. Hist. Aug. Sev. 7. 6; Cass. Dio, 
46. 46. 7, and Scr. Hist. Aug. Sev. 8. 9; J. Hasebroek, op. cit., pp. 41 and 46 on the 
revolts, and pp. 24 and 129 on the gifts) and to note the behaviour of the soldiers in 
Rome (Scr. Hist. Aug. Sev. 7. 2-3, ‘tota deinde urbe milites in templis, in portici- 
bus, in aedibus Palatinis quasi in stabulis manserunt, fuitque ingressus Severi odiosus 
atque terribilis, cum milites inempta diriperent vastationem urbi minantes’) and 
before Hatra (Platnauer, op. cit., p. 121). Striking also is the emphasis laid by the bio- 
grapher of Pescennius on his strict discipline and the model behaviour of his troops in 
contrast to the lack of discipline in the army of Severus, Scr. Hist. Aug. Pesc. Nig. 3. 6; 
4. 6, &c. As regards the ‘equestrianizing’ of the administration, add to the facts col- 
lected by Platnauer and Hasebroek the substitution of procurators for proconsuls 
(C. W. Keyes, The Rise of the Equites in the Third Century of the Roman Empire (1915), 
pp. 3ff., and J. Keil, Forsch. Eph. iii, pp. 139 f., no. 54, and pp. r1of., no. 20). We cannot, 
however, speak of any radical change in the constitution of the body of senators. The 
predominance, in that body, of men of Italian origin over provincials (F. Sintenis, Die 
Kusammensetzung des Senats unter Septimius Severus und Caracalla (1914), Diss., p. 29, cf. A. 
Jardé, Etudes critiques sur la vie et le régne de Sévere Alexandre (1925), Appendice, pp. 119 ff.: 
L’Album sénatorial sous Sévére Alexandre), in contrast to the policy of Trajan and the 
Antonines, shows his distrust of the representatives of the provincial aristocracy. Of 
two evils he chose the lesser. The Italians were at least nearer and less opulent. Among 
the provincials he preferred the Orientals to the senators of the West, and in this pre- 
ference he was certainly guided by other considerations than mere regard for the 
sympathies of his wife. The only democratic step which he took was the introduction 
of some primipili into the senate (A. von Domaszewski, Rangordnung, p. 172; FluB in 
Pauly—Wissowa, Zw. R. ii, col. 1981). For the marriage of soldiers and residence in the 
canabae, J. Hasebroek, op. cit., p. 127, and FluB in Pauly—Wissowa, Zw. R. ii, col. 1992. 
There is no doubt that the majority of the soldiers were unmarried and continued to 
live in the camps; cf. Cass. Dio, 78. 36. 2, and Herod. iii. 8. 5, and Stuart Jones, Com- 
panion, p. 240. 


13 J. Hasebroek, op. cit., pp. 44f. (early period), pp. 88f. (consecration of Commodus), 
pp. 92 ff. (the religious character of his reverence for the Antonines). The main point 
in the policy of Septimius was his effort to legitimatize not only his personal power 
but his dynasty by emphasizing his descent from M. Aurelius, who left his power to 
his son, and his reverence for Commodus. That is why he gave the name of Antoninus 
to Caracalla and why he ruthlessly exterminated all the partisans of his presumptive 
heir, Albinus. On the dynastic policy of Septimius cf. J. Vogt, Die alexandrinischen 
Miinzen (1924), pp. 166 ff. How firmly the senatorial aristocracy clung to the idea of 
adoption as opposed to the idea of the hereditary transmission of the imperial power 
is shown by the part played by this idea in the writings of Vopiscus, the biographer of 
the later emperors of the 3rd cent.: see E. Klebs, Hist. Zeitschr. 61 (N. F. 25), 1889, 
p. 231, note 6; cf. E. Hohl, Klio, 11, 1911, pp. 292 f. On the crowns of the flamines 
of a province adorned with busts of the imperial family, G. F. Hill, Oest. Fahresh. 2, 
1899, pp. 245 ff.; cf. id., Catal. of Coins of the Br. Mus., Lycaonia, p. xvii, and in Anatolian 
Studies pres. to Sir W. Ramsay, p. 224. In the mosaic of Aquileia published by G. Brusin 
in Not. d. Scavi, 1923, pp. 224 ff., with appended plate, fig. 6, the old man with the 
diadem is probably the flamen of Aquileia, the three busts which adorn the diadem 
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are those of Juppiter, Juno, and Minerva, not those of Septimius Severus and his sons, 
as I first thought. But it is to be noticed that Severus wanted to be identified with 
Jupiter in his dynastic cult, and his wife with Juno. See one of the bas-relief of the 
Lepcis arch: R. Bartoccini, Africa Italiana, 4, 1931, p. 96, fig. 67. It is very probable 
that he was worshipped with the attributes of Juppiter, and his wife with those of 
Juno, in the temple of his forum, the new Septimianum of Lepcis. It is worthy of note 
that it is from the 3rd cent. that the domus divina appears along with the emperor in all 
dedications. Earlier it was rather exceptional. 


14 M. Platnauer, op. cit., p. 181. As regards the protection of the humiliores we may 
quote the opinion of Ulpian. Ulpian’s dxu belongs of course to the time of Alexander, 
but his opinions were formed earlier and reflect the tendency of the military autocracy 
in general. Dig. 1. 18. 6. 2 (Ulp. 1. i, Opintonum): ‘ne potentiores viri humiliores iniurtis 
adficiant neve defensores eorum calumniosis criminibus insectentur innocentes, ad 
religionem praesidis provinciae pertinet’, and ibid. 4: ‘ne tenuis vitae homines sub 
praetextu adventus officiorum vel militum lumine unico vel brevi suppellectili ad 
aliorum usus translatis iniuriis vexentur, praeses provinciae providebit’ (the text is 
sound: lumine unico vel brevi suppellectili is a picturesque way of describing the arbitrary 
behaviour of the soldiers: they would use even the single lamp and the few pots of the 
household as if they were their own). 


15 On the edict of Subatianus Aquila see BGU 484 (A.D. 201-2); P.Gen. 10; P.Catt. ii. 
1-7 [ = SB 4284]; P.Flor. 6; my Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., pp. 209 ff.; Wilcken, Chrest. 
202, p. 235 (Einl.). The edict was certainly connected with the regular census, but the 
frequent references to it show that the conditions of the land were very bad and that 
dvaywpices became a real plague. The expressions used by the peasants of Sokopaiu 
Nesos quoted in the text (SB 4284 (A.D. 207) ; cf. P.Gen. 10; my Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., 
pp. 167 ff.; F. Zucker, Philol. 69, 1910, pp. 455 ff.) and their appeal directly to the em- 
peror suggest that Septimius during his stay in Egypt (A.D. 199-200), like Caracalla 

later (P.Giss. 40. 11. 15-29), published one or more edicts endeavouring to liquidate the 
state of anarchy in the country after the revolt of Avidius Cassius, which was followed 
by the persecutions of Commodus, and after the war between Pescennius and Severus, 
which led to extensive confiscations and exactions. Cf. the daédacis of Severus and 
Caracalla, H. Frisk, Aegyptus, 9, 1928, pp. 281 ff. [= SB 7366]. A Florentine papyrus, 
PST 683 (cf. Wilcken, Arch. f. Papyr. 7, pp. 84 f.), furnishes important evidence on 
this subject. During his visit to Egypt Severus intended to inspect the whole country. 
Preparations were made for his journey. It meant a heavy additional burden for the 
population. As usual, the maintenance of the emperor, of his suite, and of his sqldiers 
was imposed on the cities and villages of Egypt, which had to make proportionate 
payments in the form of cows, calves, goats, corn, hay, wine, &c. Our document is the 
report of the village scribes to the strategos regarding the distribution of the payments 
(€mepvouds) among the villages. But, before dealing with the main subject of their 
report, the village scribes quote in full a special letter of Arrius Victor, the epistrategos, 
to the strategoi of the Arsinoite nome. The mere fact of this quotation shows how 
unusual the document was. And in fact it is a peculiar piece of official literature. The 
epistrategos asks first, in the usual way, for a report from the strategoi on the distribution 
of the payments ei[s ri] dvvavav rots | x[v] pious judy (1. 12). With the next paragraph 
the novelties begin. It is stated in ll. 14 f. that money had been advanced by the 
treasury to the governor for the payment of the goods, probably those which had 
been delivered by the people (apoo0évres tots ypdupac Kat 7d e€wdi.ac8ev | dpyvpiov év 
mpoxpeia €x Tod lepwrdrov | tapelou els méca Kal riva €iSy exaépyoe). With 1. 17 begins 
a new sentence expressing very peculiar ideas. ‘As :he natives, I think’, says Arrius 
Victor, ‘have shown care in providing supplies for the most noble soldiers, it is like- 
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wise necessary for us to take care of (or “‘to protect”) them’ (domep yap ofuar z[p] dyocav 
erxoijcavro | [of €]vxcpioe tod rd em<r>x[S]eca mapecynxévar | [r]oi[s] yerveordrous orpa- 
Tud<ra>is, odrw Kal | adrav [ém]uednOi[var d]vayxaidy eon). It is a pity that the end 
of the document is in such a bad state of preservation. No doubt in the following lines 
Arrius Victor specified what he meant by protecting the people. One of the measures 
in question, however, is intelligible (ll. 26 ff.). The émpepiouds, or distribution of 
payments, must be published (mpofeiva:) in every village, and if anybody has any 
complaint to make he may come forward (xal ef mis péupacdar exer | mpooédOy). 
Wilcken thinks that all these humanitarian phrases and acts were means adopted by 
the governor-general to protect himself against complaints to the emperor during his 
visit. I am inclined, however, to believe that Arrius was acting in accordance with 
special orders issued by the emperor himself, who wished the people to be protected 
against needless oppression when it was necessary to resort to the unavoidable evil of 
ordering the levy of an annona. Arrius, of course, makes no mention of imperial instruc- 
tions, but such instructions might have been communicated to the prefect of Egypt 
verbally and transmitted by him to his chief assistants—the governors-general of the 
epistrategiai. However, even if we assume that Arrius acted on his own initiative— 
which is most improbable as the money for the zpoxpeia could not have been assigned 
without a special order of the prefect—the fact that he assumes such a humanitarian 
tone shows that he desired to act in the spirit of the emperor and by his order to 
protect the Aumiliores against the potentiores. But in spite of the emperor’s efforts the 
condition of the country did not improve. Two-documents illustrate the conditions 
of the land at the beginning of Caracalla’s reign. One is the Caranis papyrus of 
A.D. 214 (Boak, Ann. Serv. 29, 1930, p. 51, no. 3 = SB 7360): it is an droypad¢y in 
which the owner declares three lots of land. Two of them had been olive-groves, 
but had now become corn-land; the third—a silted-up canal (?)—had become 
barren. Another papyrus of the same series (Boak, ibid., no. 4 = SB 7361) of 
A.D. 211-12 illustrates the steps taken by the emperor and by the prefect in order to 
restore agriculture and, first of all, to repair and maintain embankments and canals. 
It was not apparently a great success, because the papyrus contains a petition of two 
land-owners (yeodyor), who were at the same time state-lessees (Snudovor yewpyot). They 
complain to the émorparnyds that the xataozopeis, in spite of repeated warnings from 
the prefect, had not provided the materials necessary for the construction of a very 
important éuBAnpa: Cf. Chap. XI, notes 33-35. 


16 J. Keil-A. von Premerstein, Dritie Reise, nos. 9, 28, and 55; cf. <weite Reise, 
no. 222 = IGRR iv. 1368. The first quotation in the text is from no. 28 (pp. 24 ff.), 
Il. g ff.: Kal robr0 Sedpc8” amddvras vu[as, pélyrorou Kat Oedraro. rev muwmoTE alToKpaTdpwr, 
mpos te Tov[s | dpere]pous vopous tav Te mpoydvwn budv Kal mpds THY eipynrexa[y | dpad]v mepl 
ndvtas Sixaoovvnv, peojoavras Sf, ods det pe[ulonolare avroi re Kal wav 76 THs Bacwdelas 
mpoyovixovy vp[av | yévo]s, &c. The words are in remarkable conformity with the 
leading ideas of Septimius. The peasants appeal to the beneficent laws of the emperors 
and to their justice, and insist upon the fact that in this policy Septimius follows the 
example of the Antonines, his ancestors. The second quotation is from ibid. no. 55 (pp. 
37 ff.), 1. 51: duyddas <r) yevéobat tav Seomotixdv xwpiwy, ev ofs | (x)al éyerviOnuev Kal 
érpadnuev Kal x mpoydvuw | diapevortes yewpyol ras miorers Tpodpev 7G | SearoTiK@ Adyw. 
There is a striking similarity between the tone and the expressions of this petition and 
those of the saltus Burunitanus. 


17 M. Platnauer, op. cit., pp. 189 ff., covers the policy of Septimius towards the pro- 
vinces with a rose-coloured veil when he speaks of its ‘beneficent character’ and of ‘an 
era of peace and prosperity for the provincials’. J. Hasebroek, op. cit., p. 132, in em- 
phasizing the prosperity of Africa and Syria, keeps closer to the facts (cf. G. A. Harrer, 
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Studies in the History of the Roman Province of Syria (1915)). In addition to the evidence 
adduced by Hasebroek, we may remind the reader of the great care which Septimius 
tock of his own native city. The excavations of‘the Italians at Tripoli show that 
with Septimius a new era began for the modest cities of the African coast, especially 
for Lepcis. We should add the Danubian lands. It is, however, to be observed that the 
city of Nicopolis ad Istrum, which erected a series of statues to Septimius Severus and 
his family, made a voluntary gift of 700,000 denarii, which the emperor accepted 
gladly. See M. Britschov, Ath. Mitt. 48, 1923, p. 99, no. 7 [= L’An. &. 1926, 95]. In 
announcing the gift the city of Nicopolis extols the benefits of peace which she is able 
to enjoy thanks to the victories of Septimius Severus: this praise is obviously in good 
faith. Compare the numerous inscriptions in honour of Septimius Severus and his family 
published by Britschov in the same article. See the enumeration of the cities which 
possessed the ius Italicum and colonial rights in Dig. 50. 15. 1 (Ulp. 1. i, de censibus) and 8 
(Paulus, 1. ii, de censibus). I would not attach too much importance to the well-known 
picture of Tertullian, de pallio, 2: ‘quantum reformavit orbis saeculum istud! quantum 
urbium aut produxit, aut auxit, aut reddidit praesentis imperii triplex virtus! Deo tot 
Augustis in unum favente quot census transcripti! quot populi repugnati! quot ordines 
illustrati! quot barbari exclusi! revera orbis cultissimum huius imperii rus est, eradicato 
omni aconito hostilitatis et cacto et rubo subdolae familiaritatis convulso, et amoenus 
super Alcinoi pometum et Midae rosetum.’ This rosy picture has a special purpose and 
probably refers to Africa only. Note especially the emphasis laid on the further urbani- 
zation of Africa and on the privileges granted to the cities. But in some other passages 
Tertullian uses different colours and predicts the near collapse of the Roman Empire, 
see Tert. ad Scap. 3; cf. 5, and especially the picture of the ruthless persecutions of Septi- 
mius’ enemies throughout the Empire and of the spirit of protest which these aroused 
even in the city of Rome, in Ad nat. i. 17; Apol. 35, 6: ‘Ipsos Quirites, ipsam vernaculam 
septem collium plebem convenio an alicui Caesari suo parcat illa lingua Romana: 
testis est Tiberis et scholae bestiarum’: ‘. . . (35, 11) sed et qui nunc scelestarum par- 
tium socii aut plausores cottidie revelantur, post vindemiam parricidarum racematio 
superstes’, &c. The last remark refers to the punishment applied to the sharp tongues 
of Rome. The policy of Septimius Severus towards Syria was not a new departure. 
M. Aurelius and Commodus granted colonial rights freely to the cities of Mesopo- 
tamia, and so did the immediate successors of Septimius. Almost all the important 
cities of Mesopotamia received such rights (Carrhae, Edessa, Nisibis, Rhesenae, 
Singara, Dura). This, of course, is explained by the situation of these cities on the 
border of the enemy’s land, and the grant probably: implied not only the bestowal of 
the title but also the settlement of veterans of the Roman army as colonists, cf. note 
53- On the Italian excavations in Tripolitania see the bibliography given in Chap. 
V, note 4 and Chap. VII, note 08. 


18 In book 50 of the Digest, which deals with the organization of municipal life in| 
general and particularly with the liturgies, most of the regulations date from the earlier 
part of the grd cent. On some points reference is made to the constitutiones of the An- 
tonines. The earliest systematic treatment of the relations between the cities and the 
state, especially in regard to the munera, is that of Papirius Justus, who collects the 
regulations drawn up by M. Aurelius and Verus. It is evident, however, that the real 
work was done by the jurists of the time of the Severi. In the title ‘de muneribus et 
honoribus’, Dig. 50. 4, most of the quotations are taken from Ulpian and some of the 
fundamental ideas from Callistratus and Papinian. Later, a final systematic survey was 
given by Hermogenianus and Arcadius Charisius, although the institution, which 
grew up gradually, was never thoroughly and methodically organized from the 
theoretical point of view. The distinction between munera personalia, patrimonti, and 
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mixta remains vague. The origin of this distinction certainly goes back to the great 
Severan jurists and was based on municipal practice and probably on experience in 
Egypt. The great part played by Ulpian in systematizing the munera is shown by many 
of his ‘Opinions’. One of the most interesting is Dig. 50. 4. 3. 15: ‘praeses provinciae 
provideat munera et honores in civitatibus aequaliter per vices secundum aetates et 
dignitates, ut gradus munerum honorumque qui antiquitus statuti sunt, iniungi, ne 
sine discrimine et frequenter isdem oppressis simul viris et viribus res publicae desti- 
tuantur’; cf. the attempt at a classification of the munera by Callistratus, Dig. 50. 4. 14. 
1 ff. It is worthy of note that Ulpian (1. 2, Opinionum, Dig. 50. 2. 1) also records for the 
first time the theory of the i8/a as applied to the decuriones and the practice of forcing 
them to remain in their places of residence: ‘decuriones quos sedibus civitatis ad quam 
pertinent relictis in alia loca transmigrasse probabitur, praeses provinciae in patrium 
solum revocare et muneribus congruentibus fungi curet.’ 


19 Dig. 50. 12. 10 (Herennius Modestinus); 50. 4. 3. 10 (Ulpianus); 50. 4. 1. 1 
(Hermogenianus) ; 50. 4. 18. 26 (Arcadius Charisius quoting Herennius Modestinus). 
The first inscriptions of Asia Minor to show the changed aspect of the decaprotia, after 
it became a regular liturgy in the 2nd cent. a.D., are those of Prusias ad Hypium, all 
of them of the time of Caracalla or a little later, GRR iii. 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 67. To the 
same time belong similar inscriptions from Syllion, ibid. 801, and Aspendus, ibid. 
804, and those of Thyatira, another abundant source of information on the history of 
the decaprotia, IGRR iv. 1248; cf. 1228 (after Caracalla), 1261, 1265, 1273 (all of the 
grd cent. A.p.). It is no accident that the first dated mention of Sexdmpw7a in the role 
of presidents of the municipal council is in A.D. 207, JG xii. 7. 240. 2: ywépn orparnyav 
kal Sexampwitwy exdvrwy $¢ Kal tiv mputavKiyy efovalav ; cf. 239. 12: Buydrnp avdpos Sexa- 
mpwtov Kal dpx:xod (member of the same family) (both from Minoa, Amorgos) 
and 395 (Aegiale, Amorgos, the same time). The position of the Sexdmpwro. at Chalcis 
(Euboea) after A.D. 212 is identical, IG xii. 9. 906. 5: elonynoapévwr rod Sexampdrov Ki. 
Aptvrov kal OvAmiov Tlapdirov: cf. ibid. 1. 14: otparnyodvros tod Sexampwrov A. Nooviov 
Avoaviov; cf. ibid., no. 295 (Eretria) and xii. 8. 646 (Peparethus). On the dexdmpwro 
in Egypt, see F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, pp. 211 ff. and 432 f. 


20 Dig. 50. 6. 6. 3 ff. (Callistratus, 1. 1, de cognitionibus): ‘negotiatores qui annonam 
urbis adiuvant, item navicularii, gui annonae urbis serviunt, immunitatem a muneribus 
publicis consequuntur, quamdiu in eiusmodi actu sunt, nam remuneranda pericula 
eorum, quin etiam exhortanda praemiis merito placuit, ut qui peregre muneribus et 
quidem publicis cum periculo et labore fungantur, a domesticis vexationibus et sump- 
tibus liberentur: cum non sit alienum dicere etiam hos rei publicae causa, dum 
annonae urbis serviunt, abesse. Immunitati, quae naviculariis praestatur, certa forma 
data est,’ &c. We cannot speak of an enslavement or complete étatisation of the corpora- 
tions, even those of shipowners, in the 2nd and the early 3rd cent., but the pressure 
on them was hard and became ever harder. The fact that the navicularit Arelatenses 
threaten a strike does not mean that strikes were either allowed or forbidden. As a 
matter of fact, strikes are always ~he last resource of those who have no other means 
at their disposal. But the fact shows that membership in the ‘collegia naviculariorum’ 
was not yet de iure compulsory and hereditary (though it may have been de facto). I do 
not see how one can speak of a collective responsibility of the navicularii either in the 
early or in the later Empire. The responsibility always remained personal. In the 
development of the ‘collegia naviculariorum’ there was no such thing as collective 
responsibility being replaced by individual (as in the case of the city councils), or vice 
versa. The movement was in the direction of making the service of individual navicularit 
to the state, which in fact was of secondary importance in the early life of the cor- 
porations, more and more prominent and therefore compulsory. I cannot believe that 
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the corporation was responsible for the activity of its members: every member was 
responsible for himself. The corporate organization was due, so far as the members 
were concerned, to the natural desire to act together in cases of emergency, and, so 
far as the state was concerned, to the wish to have good lists of men on whom it could 
rely in case of need. Cf. E. Groag, Vierteljahrsschr. f. Soc.- u. Wirtschaftsg. 2, 1904, 
pp- 483 f. 

21 Cf. Chap. V, note 22, and especially Chap. VIII, note 39. 

22 Chap. VIII, note 42. 


23 Chap. VII, note 87. Dig. 49. 14. 3. 6 (Callistratus, rescript of Hadrian), and 
50. 6. 6. 10 (Callistratus, rescript of M. Aurelius). 


24 Dig. 50. 6. 6. 11 (Callistratus, 1. 1, de cognitionibus): ‘coloni quoque Caesaris a 
muneribus liberantur, ut idoniores praediis fiscalibus habeantur’; cf. the rescript of 
M. Aurelius and L. Verus, Dig. 50. 1. 38. 1: ‘colonos praediorum fisci muneribus fungi 
sine damno fisci oportere, idque excutere praesidem adhibito procuratore debere’ ; 
my Studien z. Gesch. rom. Kol., p. 374, note 1, with pp. 292 f.; Keil-von Premerstein, Dritte 
Reise, pp. 42 ff. How heavily the municipal liturgies bore on the coloni is illustrated by 
the following words of the petition found at Aga Bey, Keil-von Premerstein, ibid. 
p. 38, no. 55, ll. 33 ff.: xnwAdoar 5é ri els ra ywpia BeororiKad Edodov Kal thy els Huds 
ev[d]|xAnow yewopuérny tnd (7>€ Tay KoAAnTbvww Kal Tay emt mpodace dpxGv 7 Aecroupyiay Tovs 
t|perépous evoxAovvrww Kal axvdAddvrww (sic) yew[p]|yous, &c. 

25 Dig. 50. 6. 6. 12, see especially the end of the paragraph: ‘sed ne quidem eos qui 
augeant facultates et munera civitatium sustinere possunt, privilegiis, quae tenuioribus 
per collegia distributis concessa sunt, uti posse plurifariam constitutum est.’ Callis- 
tratus in this passage certainly refers to documents similar to the rescript of Septimius 
and Caracalla to the city of Solva (on which see Chap. VIII, note 44); cf. especially 
the following words of this rescript: ‘ii quos dicis diviti(i)s suis sine onere [uti publica 
subire m]Junera compellantur’, and ‘alioquin [tenuiores perfr]uantur vacatione quae 
non competit beneficiis coll(egiorum) derogari’. 


26 See the articles of P. Jouguet and others quoted in Chap. VII, note 51. 
Light has been thrown on this question by the investigations of Hasebroek, Unter- 
suchungen, pp. 118 ff., and by the papyrus PSI 683, which show that Septimius visited 
Egypt, not in A.D. 202, but in 199-200, and that therefore the grant of a Bovdy to 
Alexandria may have dated from the same year; cf. Wilcken, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 
42, 1921, p. 138, note 2, and Arch. f. Papyr. 7, p. 85; cf. ibid. 9, pp. 21 ff. and 83. 
The fragment of a document discovered in Egypt, published by H. B. van Holsen 
and A. C. Johnson, 7EA 12, 1926, pp. 118 ff. [= SB 7261], does not belong to the 
beginning of the grd cent. a.p., but to the early fourth: see Wilcken, Arch. f. 
Papyr. 8, p. 314. 

27 Chap. VII, note 3. 


28 The material is fully collected by J. Hasebroek, op. cit., pp. 102 ff. I need not enu- 
merate the documents again. M. Platnauer, Septimius Severus, p. 205, has collected 
only part of the evidence and endeavours to minimize its importance. I would draw 
the attention of the reader to the utterances of Tertullian, ad Scap. 5: ‘parce pro- 
vinciae quae visa intentione tua obnoxia facta est concussionibus et militum et 
inimicorum suorum cuiusque.’ The persecutions of Christians assumed the same forms 
of arbitrariness and corruption. 


29 One of the most efficient agents of Septimius in the matter of war exactions 
was M. Rossius Vitulus, whose inscription has been found at Bulla Regia, ILA 
455. This man had a brilliant military career and was twice praepositus, or procurator, 
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annonae expeditionis, once during the march of Septimius on Rome, and again during 
his war against Albinus; cf. J. Hasebroek, op. cit., p. 29, note 5. At the time of the 
‘march on Rome’ Vitulus was first master of supplies and later chief of the exchequer 
(procurator arcae expedjtionalis), i.e. he first extorted the supplies and later the money 
from the cities and the people of Italy. 


30 Dig. 49. 16. 2 and 4-6, de re militari, especially 4. 9-13, and 5 (Arrius Menander, de 
re militari) ; cf. the treatise de re militari of Aemilius Macer, a contemporary of Caracalla 
and Alexander, Dig. 49. 16. 12 and 13. The other quotations under the title de re militari 
are taken from Aelius Marcianus (time of Septimius), Papianus, Paulus, Ulpian, and 
Herennius Modestinus. Many of the robbers (latrones) who devastated Italy and the 
provinces in and after the time of Septimius were probably deserters; compare 
especially the war of some detachments of the army of Germany ‘adversus defectores 
et rebelles’, CUL iii. 10471-3 = Dessau, ILS 1153 (found at Aquincum). The inscription 
of Lydia runs as follows [Keil-von Premerstein, Dritte Reise, p. 87]: Aya04 Tvxn | 
éml mputdvews A. Lemr(tuiov) Avp(nrlov) | AyAdreidn ve(wrépov) pn(vds) «/ Adp(#A0s) 
‘Eppdrdaos | ‘Povatixov ewer vrép apis | Aoyroredas Kabws eoke Tois | Kwprras (Snvdpia) 
diaxdora revt7|xovTa mpooxwpyoarta eis THY THY TeLpwvwv ouvtédAeav. I cannot help thinking 
that the inscription belongs to the time soon after 212; cf. my article in 7RS 8, 1918, 
pp. 26 ff. 


31 Keil—von Premerstein, Dritte Reise, no. 9, ll. 16 ff.: dyabod pév oddevds yewdopuevor 
air|ior, dvumoicros 5é doptios (al) Cnudpalow evoeiovres Hv Kdpyv ds ovpBailvew efavadov- 
peévny adr cis Ta due|tpa Saravijpara ta&v ém[dq]povvtwy | K(al) €[ls r]o wAGO0s Tav KOAAT- 
tudvewv a|7rof orepetoO]a[e] ev Aovtpod 8.” dzopiav, | droarepeio[O]e [Sé x(al)] trav mpds rdv Bilov 
a{vjavxe[w]v, &c. Ibid., no. 55, Ul. 21 ff: ixéras 8€ rijs tperelpas yewopeba, Oedraror 
Ta&v mérote abtoxpal[t]épwr, Betas kal dvumepBAjrov Baoielas, Kal | [to]is tis yewpylas Kapd- 
Tos mpoaéxew Kexwav|[p]evor Tv KOAAnTIOVWY Kal THY dvTiKaDeaTw|TwWY dreEAovvTw Kal tueiv 
rois KataAdemope|vors tov epi puyis Kivduvov Kal ph Suvdpevor{s} | ex rod nwrveobar Thy 
yiv épydleobar nde rais S¢\[o]totiKais émaxovew drogopais Kal Yypors mpds | [r]a €fis, wal 
Seducba edpera (Sic) dpas mpocdcbar rHv | dénow jar, &c. On the colletiones, who appear 
only in the Lydian inscriptions and in the papyrus of A.p. 206, P.Oxyr. 1100, see Keil— 
von Premerstein, op. cit., pp. 43 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, JRS 8, 1918, p. 33; A. Garroni, 
Rend. Lincei, 25, 1918, pp. 66 ff. The chief offenders were the military police force, and 
in the atmosphere of lawlessness created by the civil war and by the policy of Sep- 
timius it was probably impossible even for the emperors, not to speak of the procura- 
tors and the governors of the provinces, to prevent them from doing mischief. On 
execution against the person in connexion with cessio bonorum see F. von Woess, 
‘Personalexekution und cessio bonorum im rémischen Reichsrecht’, Zeitschr. der 
Sav.-St. 43, 1922, pp. 485 ff. (cf. Chap. VIII, note 44). The abuses practised by police 
officers in the provinces did not, of course, begin in the reign of Septimius, nor was 
that emperor the first to create new names for the agents of the police force, see Epict. 
iii. 24. 117: dv 8’ dna€ repimovjoyn To ddumov Kal adoBov, Ere aor TUpavvos Eta Tis 7} Sopupdpos 
% Ka:capiavol 7 dpdwarlwy dyéeral ce H of emOvovres ev TH Kamitwiiw emi rots omrixious 
(d¢dixiors?) tov tyAcKavTHY dpyjy mapa Tob Aids eiAnddra; The term dpdwariwy is certainly 
provincial slang, derived from the Latin ordinatio (or ordinatus), just as xodqnriwv 
is probably derived from collatio. The same methods were used by the municipal 
police in villages belonging to the territory of a city. In an inscription of a village 
belonging to the territory of Hierapolis (Anderson, JHS 17, 1897, p. 411, no. 14 
= OGIS 527) the city tries to check the illegal exactions of her own zapadviaxes, 
whom she had sent to her dependent villages. This inscription probably belongs 
to the 2nd cent. A.p. No doubt the behaviour of the policemen was no better in the 
atmosphere of the 3rd cent. A.D. On the municipal police see O. Hirschfeld, ‘Die 
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Sicherheitspolizei im rom. Kaiserreiche’, Kl. Schr., pp. 605 ff.; cf. Chap. IX, note 45, 
and Chap. XI, note 54. { 


32 On prices see the bibliography in Chap. XI, note 3. On the Roman coinage in 
general see the bibliography in Chap. VII, notes 47 and 48, and Chap. XI, note 2. Cf. 
E. A. Sydenham, Num. Chr. 1918, pp. 182ff.; 1919, pp. 114 ff. and 168 ff. The gradual 
depreciation of coinage in the grd cent. is variously explained. H. Delbrueck, Gesch. der 
Kriegskunst, ii3 (1921), p. 223, attributes it to the exhaustion of the silver-mines; K. Regling, 
Miinzkunde, in the Einleitung of Gercke and Norden, ii} (1922), p. 110, and others em- 
phasize the ‘subsidies’ paid to foreign ‘allies’, and the foreign trade. Cf. A. Segré, 
‘Circolazione e inflazione nel mondo antico’, Historia [Milano], 3, 1929, pp. 369 ff.; 
F. Heichelheim, ‘Zum Ablauf der Wahrungskrise des rom. Imperiums im 3. Jahrh. n. 
Chr.’, Klio, 26, 1933, pp. 96-113; cf. id. Schmollers Jahrb. 55, 1931, p. 760. (A papyrus of 
the grd cent. a.v., P.Giss. Univ.-Bibl. 22, dealing with money sent in large quantities 
to Cnidos, is interesting.) In my opinion all these factors are secondary and without 
decisive importance. I believe that the fundamental cause lay in the general insecurity 
and disorganization of economic life, which grew apace with the increase in expendi- 
ture necessitated by the maintenance of a corrupted army, by external wars, and by 
the bureaucracy. The emperors had urgent need of money, while the population hid 
it and withdrew it from circulation. From all this resulted that state of monetary 
economy which corresponds to the inflation of modern times: the gradual and syste- 
matic deterioration of coinage. On the mines see Chap. VII, notes 100-1. 


33 There are no good monographs on Caracalla. O. Th. Schulz, Der rémische Kaiser 
Caracalla (1909) ; cf. id. Beitrage zur Kritik unserer literarischen Uberlieferung fiir die Zeit von 
Commodus’ Sturze bis auf den Tod des M. Aurelius Antoninus (Caracalla) (1903), and Das 
Kaiserhaus der Antonine und der letzte Historiker Roms (1907), are based on the literary 
evidence only ; cf. W. Reusch, ‘Der historische Wert der Caracallavita in den Scriptores 
Historiae Augustae’, Klio, Beiheft 24, 1931. All the ‘Syrian’ emperors are treated, 
from the point of view of their relations to the Christian church, by K. Bihlmeyer, Die 
‘Syrischen? Kaiser zu Rom (211-235) und das Christentum (1916). 


34 I cannot deal here with the much-vexed problem of the sources, and especially 
with the question of the origin and the character, of the well-known collection of 
biographies of the Roman emperors known under the name of Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae (see Chap. X). Whoever the authors or the author of these biographies were 
and to whatever time they or he belonged, it is evident that in the earlier lives (with 
the exception of the secondary ones, the so-called Nebenviten, which are notoriously 
a late compilation) an historical Latin work of the early 3rd cent. was used. Whether 
this work ended with the reign of Septimius or included the period down to Alexander, 
is a matter of controversy. I am inclined to think that large parts of the lives of Cara- 
calla, Elagabalus, and Alexander were based on the narrative of this last ‘great’ historian 
of the Roman Empire or of a similar source of the grd cent. A.p. The opposite point 
of view, however, seems to prevail: see th. summary of A. von Domaszewski, ‘Die 
Topographie Roms bei den Scr. Hist. Aug.’, Sitzb. Heid. Akad. 1916 (7), pp. 4 ff, 
and cf. the monographs of O. Th. Schulz (quoted in the preceding note) and K. Honn, 
Quellenuntersuchungen zu den Viten des Heliogabalus und des Severus Alexander (1911), and 
W. Thiele, De Severo Alexandro imperatore (1909). Cf., however, the accurate study by 
A. Jardé, Etudes critiques sur la vie et le régne de Sévére Alexandre (1925), especially p. 109. 
On Herodian see E. Baaz, De Herodiani fontibus et auctoritate (1909); E. Sommerfeldt, 
Philol. 73, 1915-16, pp. 568 ff.; A. G. Roos, JRS 5, 1915, pp. 191 ff. On the relation 
between Cassius Dio, Herodian, and Dexippus, on the one side, and the Script. Hist. 
Aug. on the other, see A. Jardé, op. cit., pp. 95 ff. 
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35 Cass. Dio, 77. 10. 4 (iii, p. 383, Boiss.): cal yap édXeye woAAdKis drt 6 oddSéva dvOpdrew 
mAnv €wod apyvpiov Eéxew Sei, iva ato trois orpatiWras yapilwya’. Kal more ris *TovAias 
emitysnodons adT@ drt 7oAAG és adrovs dvijAucKe, Kal elmovans St ‘ odK€O” Huiv odre Sixacos ovr” 
adiKos mdpos Urodcimerar’, amexpivaro, Td Eidos SeiEas, dru * Odpoe, pHrep: Ews yap av Toor’ 
Exwpev ovddev Huds emrAetiber xypjuara’. On Caracalla’s attitude towards education and the 
educated classes, Cass. Dio, 78. 11. 2-3 (iii, p. 413, Boiss.). On his tendency to pose 
as a common soldier, Herod. iv. 7. 6: xal mavrwy pév r&v moduteAdv amelyero: daa Sé 
evreAéotara Kal rots meveotatois TOY oTpaTiwTav evpaph, TOUTS ExpHTo’ avotparitys TE Um” 
adr&v pGdXov 7) Baoeds Kadovpevos xatpew mpoceroreiro. On the enormous expense of 
the pay and the praemia of the soldiers, Cass. Dio, 77. 24. 1 (iii, p. 402, Boiss.); A. von 
Domaszewski, Neue Heid. Jahrb. 10, 1901, p. 236; id. Rh. Mus. 58, 1903, p. 223, 
especially the inscription of Varius Marcellus, Dessau, ILS 478. 


36 Even in the excerpts of Xiphilinus and the so-called Exc. Val. we have a full and 
substantial summary of the system of taxation and exactions adopted by Caracalla: 
see Cass. Dio, 77. 9 (iii, pp. 381 ff. Boiss.): od7os odv 6 didadeEavdpdratos Avtwvivos és pev 
Tovs oTpatiwtas diravadwris Fv, Tos dé Aoirovs mavtas avOpamous Epyov elye mEpidvEL arroau- 
Adv exrptxew, ody AKioTa Tods cuvyKAntiKovs (Xiphil.). ywplis yap Trav oreddvwv trav xpvoav 
ots ws Kal oXenlous twas del vKdv modAdKis Free (Aéyw 5€ odK adro TodTO 76 THY oTepavaw 
moinpa: méaov yap TodTS ye €otiv; adAa TO THY xpnudTwv TAOS Tav em” dvopare adtod ddope- 
ver, <ols> oredavodv af oXers Tovs adtoxpatopas <iwacw), Ta Te EmLTHSELwY (Annona) a 
moAXa Kal mavraxdbev Ta pév mpotka Ta S€ Kal mpocavaXricKovres ecempacacpeba, <a> mavTa 
€xeivos Tots otpatiwrais exapilero 7 Kal examnjAcver, kal TAY SWpwr a Kal mapa TAY idiwrdv 
Tav TAovoiwy Kai Tapa TOV SHuwy mpoorrer, TOV TE TEADY Tav TE GrAwv a Kawa TpocKaTe- 
Secéev, kal Tod tis dexarns jv avril THs elkoorHs bméep Te THY dredevOepoupevwv Kal dmép THY 
kataderopevwy tial KAnpwv Kal Swpeds emoince maons, x.7.A. (Exc. Val. and Xiphil.). 

37 See the remarks of A. von Premerstein, ‘Alexandrinische Martyrerakten’, Philol., 
Suppl. 16 (1923), p. 75, and Ritterling in Pauly—Wissowa, xii, col. 1318. Cf. the edicts 
of Caracalla, P. Giss. 40. 11. 16 ff. = Wilcken, Chrest., 22 [= P. Meyer, Jurist. Pap., 
1], and P.Oxyr. 1406 = Meyer, op. cit. 72. Compare the behaviour of the soldiers of 
Elagabalus toward Antioch: to save the city from being sacked, a huge donative was 
given by the new emperor, which was afterwards exacted from the city in the form 
of a capital levy, Cass. Dio, 79. I. 1. 


38 On the Constitutio Antoniniana see the bibliography quoted by P. M. vibe Jurist. 
Pap., no. 1. R. von Scala, Aus der Werkstatt des Horsaals (1914), pp. 30 ff., endeavours to 
show that Caracalla’s grant was the completion of the great work done by the emperors 
for the Roman Empire, inasmuch as it put an end to all political distinctions between 
the various groups of the population of the Empire. He forgets that in the 3rd cent. 
Roman citizenship did not mean very much, that it was probably not extended 
to everybody, and that the extension did not affect the social problem. G. Segré 
pointed out that the usual explanation of the text of the P.Giss. not only contra- 
dicts the explicit statements of Dio (77. 9. 4 and 5, cf. 52. 19. 6) and Ulpian 
(Dig. 1. 5. 17) but is not derived from the text as it stands (Bull. d. Ist. di dir. Rom. 
32, 1922, pp. 191 ff.; cf. Bonfante, Storia del dir. Rom. (1923), i, p. 358). Dio and 
Ulpian emphatically state that Roman citizenship was granted to all the inhabitants 
of the Empire, while the text of the papyrus emphasizes the same point and adds that 
the new grant would not change the legal status of the various 7oArevpara except those 
of the dediticii (cf. A. Beltrami, Riv. fil. 45, 1917, pp. 16 ff.). The matter must remgin 
obscure so long as we do not know exactly who the dediticii were; even after the disser- 
tation of E. Bickermann, and the discussion which that aroused (see Chap. VII, nove 
104), the problem is not solved. Firstly it must be observed that Bickermann was not able 
to demonstrate that P.Giss. 40 is not the Constitutio Antoniniana; and his reconstruction 
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of the text is no more convincing than that of the first editor and G. Segré. But in any 
case, whether we have here an amendment of the Constitutio or its original text, the 
papyrus proves that the dediticii were excluded from Caracalla’s concession. Bicker- 
mann’s definition of the dediticii must however be seriously considered. It seems evident 
that the dediticii were not identical with the peregrini, that is, the inhabitants of the 
provinces, not even with that part of them which did not belong to a city or to urban 
territory in the provinces. It seems that the country population both of the urban terri- 
tories and of the extraterritorial rural groups were included in the grant. But if the 
dediticii were not the peregrini of the provinces, who were they? I cannot accept the 
thesis of Bickermann that they were barbarians incorporated into the Roman army, 
but not stationed on Roman soil, while the foreign gentes living within the provinces 
or on the confines of the Roman Empire were not dediticii and consequently profited 
from Caracalla’s grant. This view is contradicted by the conditions which existed in 
the territory of Palmyra: see Excavs. at Dura-Europos, Prelim. Rep. i (1929), pp. 57 f£., 
and cf. Dessau, JLS 9184 and Mommsen, Ges. Schr. vi, pp. 166 ff. On the other 
hand, if Mommsen is right in maintaining that after M. Aurelius the auxiliary soldiers 
who were not already Roman citizens at the time of their enrolment did not receive the 
citizenship even after their honesta missio, with the exception of decurions and centurions 
(see the interesting list of soldiers promoted decurions between A.p. 217 and 245, all of 
whom are Egyptians and all Roman citizens, published by H. A. Sanders, Class. Stud. 
in hon. F.C. Rolfe (1930), pp. 265 ff. = P. Mich. [164]), and that even these last, at least 
in the grd cent., obtained the citizenship for their sons only when these were settled 
as castellani (see CIL iii, pp. 2002 and 2015), there must have been many people in the 
provinces even after Caracalla who did not possess Roman citizenship, and who were 
precisely in the position of the dediticii of the Giessen papyrus. It seems likely that the 
members of the gentes dwelling within the frontiers of the Empire, and also, probably, 
at least some of the barbarians settled by the emperors on Roman territory, /aeti, 
tributarit, cultores, coloni, were in this condition. In Egypt, undoubtedly, a large part 
of the native population did not receive Roman citizenship after Caracalla. This is 
shown by P.Mich. 164, and by another papyrus published by L. Amundsen, Symb. 
Osl. 10, 1932, pp. 16 ff. [= P.Osl. iii, 122], a list of duplicarii and sesquiplicarii of a 
turma, who began their service in the years between A.D. 217 and 290. All the duplicarit 
in this list are noted as c(ivitate) do(na)t(i), apparently while still serving. All sesquiplicarii 
are Roman citizens, one excepted. As all.these soldiers have Egyptian cognomina, it is 
clear that they did not possess Roman citizenship before their service, and belonged 
to the class of dediticit. A further step in the process of degrading Roman citizenship 
was taken by Alexander Severus when he allowed Roman citizens to make their last 
wills and testaments in Greek. A Roman citizen was no longer supposed to know 
Latin. Wessely, Stud. Pal. xx (Cat. P.R. i), no. 35; cf. Kreller, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen 
(1919), p. 331. 

39 On Macrinus and his son Diadumenianus, H. J. Bassett, Macrinus and Diadumeni- 
anus (Diss., Michigan, 1920). The low standard of military discipline under Macrinus 
is striking, see e.g. Cass. Dio, 78 (79). 27. 1. Despite his flirting with the senate, he 
followed in the main the policy of his predecessors, as is shown by his appointments 
of men of humble origin to the highest posts; see H. J. Bassett, op. cit., p. 57. 


*° On Elagabalus there are many monographs which are mostly of no historical 
value: G. Duviquet, Héliogabale (1903); O. F. Butler, Studies in the Life of Heliogabalus, 
(University of Michigan Studies, 4, 1910); J. Stuart Hay, The Amazing Emperor Helio- 
gabalus (1911); J. Cl. Smits, De fontibus e quibus res a Heliogabalo et Alexandro Severo gestae 
colliguntur (1908). On Julia Soaemias, G. Herzog in Pauly—Wissowa, x, cols. 948 ff. The 
behaviour of the soldiers during the short rule of Elagabalus was as violent as under 
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Caracalla and Alexander: see the account in Cass. Dio, 80. 2. 3, of a violent fight in the 
city of Rome between them and the people. 

4t On Alexander Severus see W. Thiele, De Severo Alexandro imperatore (1909); 
K. Hénn, Quellenuntersuchungen zu den Viten des Heliogabalus und des Severus Alexander im 
Corpus der Scr. Hist. Aug. (1911); A. Jardé, Etudes critiques sur la vie et le régne de Sévere 
Alexandre (1925). In analysing the biography of Alexander, Hénn goes too far in his 
scepticism, especially in regard to the accuracy of its statements on the emperor’s 
reforms. Many of the items in this list are corroborated by Dio and Herodian and 
receive still more important confirmation from the inscriptions and the juridical 
sources, of which Hénn makes very little use. The parallels which he cites from the 
Codex Theodosianus to prove the late origin of the corresponding chapters in the bio- 
graphy are mostly unconvincing. I believe that most of the data about the reforms of 
Alexander are genuine and trustworthy. Jardé is nearer the truth. On Julia Mamaea 
see M. G. Williams, Studies in the lives of the Roman Empresses: Julia Mammaea (Univ. 
of Michigan Studies, 1, 1904), pp. 67 ff.; G. Herzog in Pauly—Wissowa, x, cols. 916 ff. On 
the administrative policy of Alexander and on the personality of his assistants and 
officials, A. Stein, ‘Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten unter Severus Alexander 
(222~235)’, 51 Fahresb. der I. Deutschen Staatsrealschule in Prag, 1912, and Jardé, loc. cit. 

42 Cass. Dio, 79 (80). 3 and 80. 4. 1; Zos. i. 12; K. Honn, op. cit., p. 70. On the 
repeated levies of soldiers in Italy and the formation of a new legion (I/II Italica), see 
E. Ritterling in Pauly—Wissowa, xii, col. 1326. 

43 Herod. ii. 4. 6. 

44 O. Seeck, Gesch. d. Unterg. d. ant. Welt, i, p. 384, 12, and p. 532, 21. Interesting 
projects relating to the depopulation of the Empire and especially of Italy were again 
in the air in the reign of Alexander (as in the time of Trajan and of Hadrian). Cassius 
Dio in the well-known speech put into the mouth of Maecenas advocates, e.g., the 
creation of a state land-bank (52. 28. 3 ff.): dnl rotvuv xpivai ce mpdrov péev drdvtwy Ta 
KTHparTa Ta ev TH Snpooiw ovra (moda Sé tadTa dpw dia Tos ToACuOUs yeyovdta) TwARaaL, TAnY 
oXywv tov Kal navy xpnoipwr cou Kal dvayKaiwy, Kal TO apyvpiov TotTo may emi perpiows 
tial TOKOLS Exdavetcat, OUTW yap 7 TE YH Evepyos EoTaL, SeamdTaLs avToupyots dobeiaa, Kal exei- 
vow adopunv AaBovtes evmopuwrepo yernaovrat, TO Te Snudarov SiapKy Kal dOdvarov mpoaodov E€eu. 
Cf. Scr. Hist. Aug. Alex. Sev. 40. 2, and note 56 to this chapter. For the disappearance 
of livestock in Italy, Scr. Hist. Aug. ibid. 22. 7. Penuria hominum, both in the cities and 
in the country, is the outstanding feature of the times of the Severi, Dig. 50. 6. 3. 1 (Ulp. 
l. iv, de officio proconsulis): ‘impuberes quamvis necessitas penuriae hominum cogat, 
ad honores non esse admittendos rescripto ad Venidium Rufum, legatum Ciliciae, 
declaratur.’ On Venidius Rufus see PIR iii, p. 395, no. 245. 

45 For requisitions of camels, P.Basel (E. Rabel, Papyrusurkunden der 6ffentlichen 
Bibliothek der Universitat Basel), no, 2, dating A.D. 190; BGU 266 (A.p. 215-16), cf. 
P.Gen. 35; P.Flor. 278 (A.D. 203); J. Lesquier, L’Armée romaine d’Egypte, pp. 370 and 
372; F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, pp. 88 ff. Exaction of hides: BGU 655 (A.D. 215); cf. 
PSI 465 (A.D. 265). Exaction of palm wood for spears: C. Wessely, Cat. P.R. ii. 92 
(grd cent.). Compulsory purchase of corn: P.Amh. 107 = Wilcken, Chrest. 417 
(A.D. 185) ibid.; 108; ibid. 109 = Wilcken, Chrest. 418 (A.D. 185); BGU 807; P.Ryl. ii. 
85; cf. 274, 275; P.Oxyr. 1541; P.Tebt. 369; BGU 842; P.Grenf. i. 48 = Wilcken, Chrest. 
416 (A.D. 191). Delivery of cows, calves, goats, hay, and wine for the soldiers: PSJ683 (A.D. 
199), cf. note 15. A Géteborg papyrus is very typical for conditions in Egypt during 
Caracalla’s stay there: H. Frisk, P.Gét. 3 (Panopolis, A.D. 215-16). In it a fisher- 
man goes surety for another fisherman: «iodo0évra emi rijs érousalolas ydpouv re Kal 
rapixelov Aerrod Kai | tyAvos mpds eis tHy edxAcardrny | ém[S]nulav rod Kupiov hudv, x.7.A.: 


cf. Scr. Hist. Aug. Carac. 6; Cass. Dio, 77. 22; Herod. iv. 6. Liturgies compulsory 
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on the propertied classes: in P.Ryl. ii. 77, col. ii. 35 ff. (A.D. 192), one of the mem- 
bers of the Greek community of Hermupolis agrees to undertake the oredavnddpos 
étnyerela and to pay two talents a year, if he should be freed from the compulsory lease 
of imperial land ; cf. my Studien z. Gesch. d. rém. Kol., p. 18g, note 1. The habit of giving up 
one’s property to escape the burden of liturgies became widespread in the time of 
Septimius: see the rescript of Septimius and Caracalla (A.D. 200) in Mitteis, Chrest. 
375 (cf. P.Ryl. ii. 75 (and cent.)), and the rescript of the same emperors on the cessio 
bonorum in P.Oxyr. 1405; cf. CPR 20 = Wilcken, Chrest. 402. Note the promise in 
P.Oxyr. 1405, 1. 10: 4 8€ émreypia cou é|x rovrov obdev Brafrjoerat, ovdde «is 70 | cdpa 
UBpeoOjoe. which implies a very brutal practice. In 1. 23 read ovx dvadoyav odd mpos 
[&] | Epos ris Aecroupylas. On the cessio bonorum in general see the bibliography 
quoted in Chap. VIII, note 44. The obligation of cultivating the waste land becomes 
one of the heaviest burdens in the grd cent. In PSI 292 (3rd cent. A.D.) Aurelius Hermias 
surrenders his property and humbly begs the procurator (ll. 18 ff.): dvayxaiws mapa 7a 
od tyvn katagetyw eroravduevos attois...| Exew pe Td copa dvernpéactov Kal dviBpiorov, 
iva 8d tv ony pirarOpw]|miav ddyAnros ev rH marpidc cuveordvar Suvn9G. In the new 
councils of the cities there was a constant fight between the presidents and the mem- 
bers, and between the members themselves. It is easy to understand that the bone of 
contention was the liturgies. See the edict of Caracalla, P.Oxyr. 1406. 6 (A.D. 213-17): 
édv Bovreur}s tov [mpiravw 4 Bovdev]|ryv tépy 7 weup[qra]:[...] | 6 wev Bovdle]uris rijs 
Povdfs a[waAAd]|ferar Kai eis dryov xdpav [xaraory]|cera. Under such conditions the 
country was far from safe. Robbers abounded, as is shown by the letter of Baebius 
Juncinus to the strategoi, P.Oxyr. 1408 (A.D. 210-14), in which the prefect repeats an 
order to all the magistrates, [77)]v t@v Anjotaév avaljrno[w] romjoacba (1. 13). To the 
letter is appended an edict which fulminates against those who shelter the robbers, 
Il. 23 ff.: 76 rods Anoras xa] Oa:[p]eiv xwpls Tay brodexouevwr pz) Sivacbar 7a[ar| davepdv.. . 
clot] 5é drodexopevey moAdol tpdzot- of pev yap Kowwvr[odvres TOv abdixyn]udtwr brodexovrat, 
&c.; cf. Ulp. c. vii, ‘de off. proconsulis’, Dig. 1. 18. 13 pr. (in almost the 
same words), and Marc. Dig. 48. 13. 4. 2; O. Hirschfeld, ‘Die Sicherheitspolizei im 
rémischen Kaiserreich’, Kleine Schriften, p. 593, note 4. It is worthy of note that a 
special river-police force (7orayodvAaxia), which first appears in the second half of the 
2nd cent., assumes ever-increasing proportions and importance in the period of the 
Severi, see P.Flor. 91; PSI 734 (A.D. 218-22); cf. P.Gen. 1, and CIL ii. 1970; Wilcken, 
Grundz., p. 392; Oertel, Liturgie, p. 272; P. Meyer, Griechische Texte aus Agypten, p. 160. 
The fact shows how unsafe was the river and what a serious handicap this insecurity 
was to the sound economic development of Egypt. A benefaction of Aurelius Horion to 
lighten the burden of the inhabitants of some villages in the Oxyrhynchite nome, 
especially the burden of wapagvAaxy (the obligation to act as guards, ¢vAaxes, of various 
kinds): P.Oxyr. 705 = Wilcken, Chrest. 407 (A.D. 202). In his request Horion says: 
xdpat res tod "Okupvyxeirou vopod .. . of[d]dpa éfnobévncay évoyAotpevor bd tay Kat’ Eros 
Aetroupyiav rod re rayeiou Kal ris mapa[d]u[A]axis Tv témwy, xwSuvevovol Te TO bev Tapelad 
mapamoA€oba, tiv 3€ tperépay yijv dyewpynrov xatadmeiv (Il. 69 ff.). The impor- 
tant part played by police officials in the life of the cities is shown by two objects, both 
probably from Asia Minor (I know zapadvAaxes only from Asia Minor: see above, 
note 31): one is a silver seal with a portrait of the emperor Hadrian, and with the 
inscription Kiéwy Aprepiddpov mapadvAag, and the other is a lead weight on the recto 
of which there is the inscription Aeirpa, and on the virso Anuqrpiou mapapvAakos: see 
F. H. Marshall, 7HS 29, 1909, p. 106 (I owe this reference to Professor Wolters). It is also 
significant that in the Fayyam there existed many watch-towers (udySwAa), from which 
special watchers, paySwAogvAaxes, kept a look-out for robbers, who were not only desert- 
brigands. Cf. E. Kiessling, ‘Magdolophylax’, Pauly—Wissowa, xiv, col. 300. P.Fayiim, 
108, quoted by Kiessling, is a very good example. Cf. also note 17 of this chapter. 
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46 Tlaparoury (prosecutio) of the troops and of military supplies, and the repair of 
roads: IGRR iv. 1247 = OGIS 516 (Thyatira), A.D. 215; ibid. 1251, of the same 
period; OGIS 517, A.p. 218-22 (near Thyatira); cf. Dig. 49. 18. 4. 1 (Ulp. 1. iv, de 
officio proconsulis), where no immunity is to be granted to veterans in respect of the 
roads and the angariae. In the first of the inscriptions quoted above Julius Menelaus 
entertained Caracalla, and was sent three times as ambassador to the emperors; in the 
second C. Perelius was sent to Caracalla zepi 65év; in the third, as in the first, Cara- 
calla’s émdyyia at Thyatira is mentioned. In JGRR iii. 714, one of the residents of 
Sura in Lycia repeatedly entertained the ‘imperials’ («vpiaxo/). A series of inscriptions 
of Prusias ad Hypium speaks of mapamepibis orparevpdrwy in the time of Septimius, 
Caracalla, and Elagabal, ibid. iii. 60 (Septimius), 62 (Septimius, Caracalla, and 
Elagabal), 66 (Septimius and Caracalla), 68 (of the same period), and 1421, 1. 8: 
maparéuyavra Ta iepa otpatevuata moAAdKs. Prosecutio annonae: ibid. iii. 407 (Pogla), 
in or after the time of Caracalla; cf. 409, 1. 8: wéuavra avvdvav eis 7d Adeeavdpéwv 
é§vos and M. Rostovtzeff, Num. Chr., 1900, pp. 96 ff.; ibid. 1412, 1. 8: dvywvapyyjoa[s] | 
Reyidar a’ Kal B’ Sid80rs [et] TTépoas, cf. Ritterling in Pauly—Wissowa, xii, col. 1322; 
ibid. 1033 = OGIS 640 (Palmyra, under Alexander Severus). See also JG xiv. 
235 = IGRR i. 497 (Acrae in Sicily), where a certain Alfius Clodius is praised 
for his embassies to the emperor kal y’ wapamovmes, which I am inclined to explain 
as xai (tpis) tapavoume(voa)s. The management of the supplies was generally entrusted 
to the most skilful and most loyal officers, A. von Domaszewski, Rh. Mus. 58, 
1903, pp. 218 ff. The exactions of the imperial officers have already been spoken 
of, but some further facts may be added. In one of the villages of Syria the visits 
of the soldiers became such a nuisance that Julius Saturninus was obliged to 
protect the village by a special letter, OGJS 527; the inscription shows that the 
soldiers were wont to take up their quarters in the houses of the provincials; cf. 
Cass. Dio, 78. 3. 4 (iii, p. 405, Boiss., of Caracalla’s Parthian war): atrdv te ody 
totodrov ot BapBapor opa@vres dvta, Kal exeivous moAAovs pev akovovtes elvar, ex 5é€ 57) TIS 
mpotépas tpudns (Ta Te yap GAXa kal ev olklars exetpalov, mavTa Ta TAY E€vodoKoUr- 
twv o¢ds ws Kal idca dvadioxortes) Kal ex THY TOVwWY THS Te TAAaLTWwplas TiS TOTE avTOIS 
mapova7s ovTW Kal TA GwuaTa TETpUXWpEVOUS Kal Tas puxXas TETATEWWLEvOUS WaTE UNdeY THY 
Anppatwy Er, & moAXa del map’ avrod eAduBavov, mpotydv aicOdpevor emnpOnaav ws Kal ouva- 
ywvioras avrovs add” od modepiovs efovres. The passage illustrates the complete 
demoralization of Caracalla’s soldiers, who were accustomed to behave as if the pro- 
vince were a conquered land. The same attitude on the part of the troops is attested 
by the episode related by Dio, 79. 4. 5 (ill, p. 458, Boiss.), in speaking of the murder of 
M. Munatius Sulla Cerialis by Elagabal (A.D. 218-19): 671 perareppbels bm” adrod ex Tis 
‘Paps anjvrnce tots orpatwwirais KeAtixois oikade pera TH ev TH Bibuvia xepaoiay ev F twa 
brerdpatay amodaw, Ritterling in Pauly—Wissowa, xii, col. 1323. Cf. Chap. VIII, note 5. 


47 Dig. 50. 5. 2. 8 (Ulp. I. iii, Opinionum): ‘qui pueros primas litteras docent, immuni- 
tatem a civilibus muneribus non habent: sed ne cui eorum id quod supra vires sit 
indicatur, ad praesidis religionem pertinet sive in civitatibus sive in vicis primas litteras 
magistri docent.’ On the role of the village schools in Egypt see C. H. Oldfather, ‘The 
Greek Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt’, Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Soc. Sc. 
and History, 9, 1923. 


48 J. Carcopino, ‘Les Castella de la plaine de Sétif’, Revue Africaine, no. 294, 1918; 
cf. id. Rev. ét. anc. 25, 1923, pp. 33 ff., in C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1919, p. 386, and in Syria, 6, 
1925, pp. 30 ff., esp. p. 52. Life on an estate situated on the border of the desert is 
excellently illustrated by the sculptures on a funeral monument of a local landowner 
at Ghirza in the Tripolitana (a few of which were published by H. Méheir de 
Mathuisieulx in Nouv. Arch. d. miss. scient. 12, 1904, pp. 3 ff., pls. x and x1); cf. the 
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complete publication by P. Romanelli, ‘La Vita agricola tripolitana attraverso le rap- 
presentazioni figurate’, Africa Italiana, 3, 1930, pp. 53 ff. The type of husbandry recalls 
that which prevailed in South Russia (see our pls. -xr and xiv). An estate of the 
same sort, which was owned by the father of St. Melania, is described by St. Augustine, 
Ep. 46; cf. P. Allard, Rev. d. quest. hist. 81, 1907, p. 11, note 2. Carcopino has produced 
evidence which shows that the Severi did not confine their policy to the region of 
Sitifis but extended it to the southern regions of modern Algeria (Rev. arch., 1924 (2), 
pp. 316 ff., especially p. 324). He quotes numerous inscriptions (partly unpublished) 
which speak of coloni and conductores in these areas and one (JLA g) which mentions 
a numerus colonorum at Si-Aoun in Southern Tunisia at the beginning of the reign 
of Septimius. 

49 On the new settlements and on the relations of the settlers to the land see the evi- 
dence collected in my Studien z. Gesch. d.rém. Kol., pp. 383 ff. The land was either granted 
to, or bought by, the new settlers, just as in Egypt at the same time; cf. note 53. 


50 Scr. Hist. Aug. Al. Sev. 58. 3: ‘sola quae de hostibus capta sunt limitaneis ducibus 
et militibus donavit, ita ut eorum essent, si heredes eorum militarent, nec umquam 
ad privatos pertinerent, dicens attentius eos militaturos, si etiam sua rura defenderent. 
addidit sane his et.animalia et servos, ut possent colere, quod acceperant, ne per ino- 
piam hominum vel per senectutem possidentium desererentur rura vicina barbariae, 
quod turpissimum ille ducebat.’ Cf. K. Hénn, Quellenuntersuchungen, &c., pp. 103 ff., 
especially notes 207 and 208, and the military diploma, C/L iii, p. 2001, no. xc [=CIL 
xvi, 132]: ‘praeterea [liberis eorundem] decurionum et centurio[num qui cum filiis in] 
provinc(ia) ex se procreatis [milites ibi castellJani essent.’ The passage from the Scr. 
Hist. Aug. and the inscription illustrate one side of the policy of the Severi—the trans- 
formation of the soldiers on the frontiers into peasants, a phenomenon which we meet 
both in Africa (the burgi) and on the Rhine and Danube limites (the burgi of the Danube 
and the castella of the Rhine), cf. notes 51 and 52. The inscriptions of Africa quoted 
above reveal another aspect of the same policy—the militarization of the peasants, 
the creation in the border-lands of the provinces of groups of militarized peasants who 
should defend themselves and their settlements, and at the same time furnish the troops 
of the province with a large number of good and reliable soldiers devoted to the 
emperor and to his house. In Africa and in Thrace, as well as in Egypt, the chief 
importance was attached to these elements—the castellani seminaria militum, as in 
Germany to the milites castellani, themselves soldiers and fathers of future soldiers. 


5t On Thrace see the inscription of Pizus, Dittenberger, JGRR i. 766 = Syll.3 
880. There is no doubt that the éumépiov of Pizus, of which we possess the charter, was 
one of a series of similar foundations planned and, to a certain extent, established by 
Septimius during his stay on the Danube: see the beginning of the letter of Q . Sicinnius 
Clarus, appended to the charter and to the list of residents in the new €umépioy, Il. 15 ff.: 
TH mpodpe Tv orabpay Hode[y]|res off] xvpror jpdv péyroror | Kal Gedraror avroxpdropes |: 
dud mavrds te rod €aurdv aid|vos Bovdnbévres ev rH adr edrpe|re(g Siapetvar Thy adr | émap- 
xelav, mpooéragay ra dv|ra evrdpia empavécrepa bn[dp]éar, kat 7a xi) mpdrepov Svra yevéo@a]e 
xal yéyovev. The term ¢umdpiov means, of course, a market-place (the Latin forum), which 
was neither a village nor a city. ’Eumdpia are also craOpoi, stationes, in the military sense 
of that word. The numerous favours granted to the inhabitants of these éunépua, Il. 49 ff.: 
toutéatw | modetiKod oelrov dveopopiay | xat our[reA]eias Boupyapiwy Kai [¢]povpav Kat 
dvyaperav dveow, show that the new settlers formed a privileged class in the province. 
The only reason which I see for the grant of such privileges was the military impor- 
tance of the new centres of half-urban life thus created. I feel no doubt, therefore, that 
the ¢unépa of Thrace corresponded to the castella of Africa and were intended to 
provide the Empire with good soldiers, who in their fortified towns should form the 
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bulwarks of the Roman Empire against the barbarians, and so play the part of the 
colonies of the old glorious times of Rome. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
the new settlements received no municipal organization, but were ruled by special 
presidents (rémapxor BovAevrai) who received the right of jurisdiction by letter, in this 
respect resembling the praefecti of the earlier Roman colonies in Italy (Il. 25 ff.). It is 
evident that the burdens from which the new settlers were relieved pressed the more 
heavily on the villages and the cities of the province. The ¢udépia were free from pay- 

ments of municipal taxes in kind, from conscription for the various bodies of military 

and civil police—a burden which lay so heavily, for instance, on the villages of Egypt 

—and from the obligation to furnish drivers and draught cattle for the cursus publicus. 

On these privileges see M. Rostovtzeff, JRS 8, 1918, pp. 29 ff.; on the moAeriKxds 
ceitos, id. Studien z. Gesch. d. rém. Kol., p. 302. The éuépra must not be confounded with 

the burgi, the small forts and towers on the frontier, manned by special soldiers settled 

there and combined with special corps of native cavalry used for the post-service—the 

veredarit. We find such forts on the Danube, on the Rhine, and in Africa (FRS, loc. cit.). 

In the charter of Pizus it is stated explicitly that the inhabitants of the ¢umdpia are not 

required to perform the duties either of the burgarit or of the veredarii. Cf. the inscrip- 

tion of Kara-Kutuk near Burgas, from which it appears that the system of burgi and 

praesidia is earlier than Commodus, see G. Kazarow, Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. 4, 1926-7, 

p. 108 = L’An. ép. 1927, 49, an inscription of the age of Antoninus Pius. Cf. A. Salaé 

and K. Skorpil, ‘N&ékolik Archeologickych Pamétek’, &c., Ceské Akad. Véd a Umént, 

1928, p. 61, no. 26. The last effort of the Roman Empire to urbanize the provinces and 

to create a new class of privileged citizens was strikingly different from the efforts made 

by the enlightened monarchy. The emperors of the 3rd cent. recurred to the methods 

of the Roman Republic and of the early Principate, and renewed, in modified forms, 

the attempts to Romanize the Empire by means of military colonies. Septimius and* 
Alexander were the last emperors to send out real colonies to already existing cities, 

e.g. to Uchi Majus and Vaga in Africa (A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, Les Inscriptions 
d@’Uchi Mayus, p. 21). 


52 On Germany see E. Fabricius, Hist. Zeitschr. 98 (2), 1907, pp. 23 ff.; A. von 
Domaszewski, ‘Die Schutzgétter von Mainz’, Abhandlungen zur rémischen Religion (1909), 
pp. 129 ff.; id. ‘Die Juppitersaule in Mainz’, ibid., pp. 139 ff.; E. Sadée, Bonn. Jahrb. 
128, 1923, pp. 109 ff. Cf. Chap. VI, note 48. 


53 On the xoAwviae in Egypt, E. Kornemann, Klio, 11, IQII, Pp. 390; Wilcken, 
Grundz., p. 403; id. Chrest., 461; J. Lesquier, L’Armée romaine d’Egypte, pp. 328 ff. 
Note the parallel Deenoutenods in the civitates of Gaul in the 1st cent. A.D., emphasized 
by Kornemann. The policy of Septimius, as I have said, was, mutatis Hatanh® a renewal 
of the policy of Sulla, Marius, Caesar, and Augustus. Septimius indeed refrained from 
creating in this way any real urban centres; his measure was intended, not to promote 
the development of town-life in the Empire, but to create apart from, or along with, 
the municipal elements a new privileged aristocracy of military settlers, closely con- 
nected with the members of the new dynasty and with its policy. Yet, in the main, the 
purpose of the colonies of Sulla, Marius, Caesar, and Augustus was the same. In this 
connexion I may emphasize the fact that Septimius, during his stay in Alexandria 
(A.D. 199-200), closely studied the economic situation of the country, and started 
afresh the policy of reclaiming temporarily unproductive land by distributing it and 
selling it to the soldiers and by revising the conditions on which crown land was leased 
to the large and small tenants. The confiscations of which we have previously spoken 
may have increased the area of the estates directly owned by the emperors in Egypt. 
It was probably for this purpose, and to check the influence of the prefect of Egypt, 
that Septimius created the new post of financial manager of the Egyptian land, the 
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xaodxés or rationalis, to whom he granted the title of vir perfectissimus or d.aonpdraros. 
The first xadodxds of Egypt, Claudius Julianus (from_a.p. 202), had been praefectus 
annonae in 201 and therefore was well acquainted with the resources and the adminis- 
tration of the country. See P.Giss. 48; F. Zucker, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1910, p. 7133 
A. Stein, Arch. f. Papyr. 5, p. 418; Wilcken, Grundz., p. 157. Cf. Chap. VIII, 
note 3g. I shall return to this policy of Septimius in dealing with certain documents of 
a similar kind belonging to the time of Philip; see Chap. XI, note 57. It is striking 
that in both series of documents the xaSoAcxés appears in association with his assistant, 
a Roman procurator. In the reigns of Septimius and Julianus the holder of this office 
was Claudius Diognetes, who acted on behalf of Julianus and appears in documents 
which deal with the uninundated land, both private and imperial, P.Hamb. 11, cf. 12, 
intr. On the land sold to private proprietors, mostly soldiers or veterans, see Chap. VII, 
note 44. On the uninundated land, W. L. Westermann, Class. Phil. 16, 1921, pp. 169 ff. 
Westermann has made it very probable that, by taxing the uninundated land highly, 
the Roman emperors intended to force the owners and the tenants of the land to 
irrigate it artificially and not let it unsown. This policy may have been started at an 
early date and may already have been employed by the late Ptolemies. But it was not 
till the second half of the 2nd cent. A.D. that it was vigorously pursued, as is shown by 
the extant declarations of uninundated land (see Chap. VII, note 49), which all belong 
to the second half of the 2nd cent. and to the grd, and in every case mention special 
orders of the prefects (or, after Septimius, of the xafoAc«és). These orders made such 
a declaration obligatory and were certainly a novelty. This category of land was the 
béte noire of the Egyptian peasants, who were accustomed to easy work on flooded land, 
and it is very probable that one of the chief duties of the new official appointed by 
Septimius was to find cultivators who should be willing to invest money and labour 
in it. Such cultivators were to be found among the soldiers and the veterans of the 
Roman army, who were enriched by the emperors of the 3rd cent. at the expense of 
the rest of the population. Have we not here the same principle which so clearly marks 
the policy of the Ptolemies in regard to the dry and uninundated land? See W. L. 
Westermann, Class. Phil. 17, 1922, pp. 21 ff., and M. Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate (1922). 
The difference was that the land put under cultivation by the Ptolemies was virgin 
land, while the Roman emperors endeavoured to reclaim waste and abandoned areas 
which had been under cultivation before. 


54 The account given in the text is based on the discoveries at Dura. The 
general lines of the process have already been described by F. Cumont, Fouilles de 
Doura-Europos, pp. xlvii ff. The excavations at Dura have considerably increased 
our knowledge. After Lucius Verus detachments of the regular army of Syria, among 
which was the Cohors Secunda Ulpiana equitata civium Romanorum Sagittariorum, were sent 
to Dura, which became one of the most important Roman fortresses on the Euphrates. 
Under Alexander Severus we find in Dura the XX Cohors Palmyrenorum formed with 
mounted archers. At the same time Dura received the title of Roman colony together 
with other cities of the Euphrates (cf. note 17). The new situation was probably created 
by Septimius Severus during his Parthian war. See Excavs. at Dura-Europos, Prelim. 
Rep., 1 (1929), pp. 50ff. ; ii (1931), pp. 82 ff. ; ili (1932), p. 51. The discovery during the 
campaign of 1931-2 of a praetorium with many inscriptions, and of the archives of 
the garrison, containing papyri and parchments, greatly adds to our knowledge of 
conditions at Dura and in Mesopotamia in the Severan age: see Chap. VII, note 28, 
and Chap. V, note 20. 


55 See Chap. VI, note 57. 
56 Cass. Dio, 78. 6. 1 (iii, p. 708, Boiss.) ; Herod. iv. 7. 3. 
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57 See Chap. VII, note 84, especially the inscription of Thuburnica [L’An. ép. 1921, 
21]: ‘C. Herennius M. f. Quir. Festus veteranus leg. x Fretensis honesta missione 
dimissus, praefectus tironum in Mauretania, praef[ec]tus iuventutis, mvir bis’. Evidently 
there was an intimate connexion between the recruitment of soldiers and the associa- 
tions of young men. Compare also the emphasis laid by the Severi on the iuventus imperii 
on their coins (H. Cohen, Monn. imp., Caracalla, nos. 115f., 405ff., 411f.; Geta, 217f.). 
Caracalla and Geta, like Gaius and Lucius in the reign of Augustus, were honorary presi- 
dents of the newly armed youth of the Empire. The close relation between the ideas of Au- 
gustus and those of Septimius and the difference in the conditions are equally striking. 


58 H. Delbrueck, Gesch. d. Kriegskunst, ii3 (1921), p. 240, explains the new policy of 
settlements, initiated by the Severi, by the financial difficulties and particularly by 
the fall in the value of money. He is followed by E. Stein, Gesch. d. spdtrém. Reiches, i 
(1928), p. go. Of course Delbrueck’s interpretation of Herod. iii. 8. 4 is mistaken, but 
it is possible that the measures taken by the Severi were to a certain extent influenced 
by financial considerations: but these would only be of secondary importance. The 
principal reasons were political, social, and military. 


59 On the aurum coronarium, see J.G. Milne, History of Egypt (1898), pp. 228 ff., grd ed., 
pp. 158f.; Wilcken, ‘Zu den Edikten’, Zeiéschr. d. Sav.-St. 42, 1921, pp. 150 ff; 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, P.Oxyr. 1441 (A.D. 197-200), intr., and 1659, an account 
of the sums paid as orefarixov by the nome of Oxyrhynchus under Elagabalus (A.p. 218— 
21); P. Meyer, P.Hamb. 80, 81 intr.; PSI 733 (Alexander), and P.Oxyr. 1433 (Pupienus, 
Balbinus, and Gordianus). Mentions of the orefavxdév are remarkably rare in the 
Egyptian papyri of the tst and the early 2nd cent. A.p., while they become frequent 
in the period of M. Aurelius, Commodus, and the Severi, especially under and after 
Elagabal, when the crown gold becomes a regular tax. However, even in this period 
and still more later, supplementary and extraordinary taxes under the same name 
were a common feature. The careful investigation of P.Fay., no. 20, by Wilcken, loc. cit., 
shows that we must date this papyrus—an imperial edict on the partial remission of 
the aurum coronarium—to the reign of Alexander Severus; cf. J. Bidez and F. Cumont, 
Imp. Caesaris Flavii Claudii Fuliani Epistolae, Leges, &c. (1922), p. 83, no. 72 (where the 
article of Wilcken is overlooked and the edict is still ascribed to the Emperor Julian) ; 
C. Barbagallo, Aegyptus, 1, 1920, pp. 348 f., and Ensslin, Klio, 18, 1922-3, pp. 128 ff. 
Wilcken has pointed out how characteristic this edict is of the ideas and ideals that 
marked Alexander’s rule and of its liberal tendencies. The more striking was the con- 
trast afforded by the brutal reality. Against the cwd¢poovvy, the benevolence and the 
economy, of the court of Alexander there was ranged the stubborn force of the 
imperial troops determined to insist upon their desires, and the brutal conduct of 
governors and procurators. Compare Alexander’s letter to the Bithynian xowdv, of 
which we possess the text in Dig. 49. 1. 25 (from the Responsa of Paulus, lib. xx), and 
in a papyrus, P.Oxyr. 2104. The letter is a general order to procurators and governors 
forbidding the obstruction, through fia (vis), vBpis (iniuria) or pdpovpa orparwwriKy 
(custodia militaris), of persons who wish to appeal to the emperor’s tribunal. The 
reason given is very interesting: Il. 13 ff: eSdres 67[t ro]ood[rév por pede ris Tav 
dpxo]péve eAevfepi[as daov Kal ris edvoias abtdv Kai meiBovs]. It is to be noted that 
édevbepia refers to Roman citizens, edvoua and zed to the subjects. See P. M. 
Meyer, ‘De epistula Severi Alexandri, Dig. 49. 1. 25 = P.Oxyr. xvii. 2104’, Studi in 
hon. di P.Bonfante, ii (1929), pp. 341 ff. Reduction of taxes: Scr. Hist, Aug. Al. Sev. 39. 6, 
a passage not mentioned by K. Hénn. The statement is, of course, very general and the 
amount of the reduction is probably exaggerated, but I feel certain that the statement 
is based on real facts. In 40. 2 the biographer speaks of subsidies granted to landowners 
to improve their position: the object of making grants of livestock, of agricultural 
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implements, and of slaves was to keep the agricultural concerns of the landowners 
going (cf. the passage of Maecenas’ speech quoted in note 44). The measure was in 
the spirit of the enlightened monarchy, and the means adopted reflected the bad 
state of the imperial treasury. Help for the cities: ibid. 21. 2. It took the form, not 
of subsidies, but only of permission to use the local vectigalia for the improvement of 
the towns. 


60 A.W. Persson, Staat und Manufaktur im rémischen Reiche (1923), pp. 58 ff. I cannot 
believe that the statements of the Scr. Hist. Aug. referring to these measures are mere 
forgeries. They represent a natural advance along the path which had been traced 
by the emperors of the 2nd cent. The remission of the tax on merchants and the intro- 
duction of a tax on production were local measures intended only for the city of Rome. 
Of the same kind were the later measures of Aurelian connected with the anabolicum 
of Egypt; cf. A. W. Persson, ibid., pp. 35 f. The anabolicum as a special tax is, no doubt, 
earlier than the time of Aurelian, as is shown by the leaden seals (from the time of 
Septimius onwards) found at Lyons and investigated and published by myself (in 
Rom. Mitt. 11, 1896, pp. 317 ff.; Woch. kl. Phil. 1900, p. 115; Etude sur les plombs, &c. 
(1900), ch. i; P. Dissard, Coll. Récamier, pp. 1 ff., nos. 1-3) and by the many mentions of 
this tax in the papyri of the early grd cent. (Reil, Beitrage, &c., pp. g and 17, note 7; 
F. Zucker, Philol. 70, 1911, p. 100; Jouguet, P.Thead. 34. 25, p. 184; PSI 779). Persson 
explains anabolicae species as ‘Stapelwaren’ in contrast to the annonariae species (year’s 
goods). I am inclined to think that anabolicae species are the ‘species subject to the ana- 
bolicum’ and to explain anabolicum as a special tax in kind or a delivery of goods of 
which the manufacture in the Ptolemaic period was monopolized by the state (flax, 
hemp, glass, papyrus). AvaBaAAew, from which drafoAxév is derived, probably means, 
as a terminus technicus of taxation, to ‘deal out’, i.e. to deal out a portion of a certain 
kind of goods for export to Rome and to the other capitals of the Empire, the portion 
which was ‘dealt out’ being a new additional or an old reformed payment imposed on 
the producers of raw material (e.g. flax and hemp) and on the manufacturers (glass, 
papyrus). At Rome the produce of the tax was used for the population of the capital 
and for the praetorians, at Lyons for the needs of the Rhine army. To a certain extent 
the anabolicum was similar to the annona, inasmuch as it meant the transformation of 
payments in money into payments in kind or, better, the addition of payments in kind 
to the regular payments which were effected in money. Since the anabolicum as a special 
tax is first mentioned in the reign of Septimius, it may have been introduced by him, 
or by the last Antonines, under the pressure of financial difficulties. Alexander re- 
sumed a practice which had existed before him. The measures concerning the corpora- 
tions may have had a more general .application, though the tenor of the passage in the 
biography (Al. Sev. 33) again suggests a local measure. The decisive step towards 
nationalizing some of the corporations, alike in Rome and throughout the Empire, 
was not taken before Aurelian; see E. Groag, “Collegien und Zwangsgenossenschaften 
im dritten Jahrundert’, Vierteljahrsschr. f. Soc.- und Wirtschaftsg. 2, 1904, pp. 491 ff. 
How far the state advanced towards replacing money economy by natural economy 
is difficult to say. Most of the passages in the biography of Alexander and in those of 
his successors which refer to natural economy are late forgeries. 


6 On robbery at sea, see the inscriptions of P. Sallustius Sempronius Victor, 
a contemporary of Alexander Severus (PIR iii, p. 160, no. 69; Pauly—Wissowa, 
Zw. R. i, col. 1958). In his reign he held an extraordinary command described as 
Tis émt macav Oddaccav jynoduevos eipiyns per’ eEovolas oSipov. Another prominent 
man of the same period, C. Sulgius L. f. Pap. Caecilianus, began his career as one of 
the bodyguards of the emperor (optio peregrinorum) and instructor of the secret military 
police (exercitator militum frumentariorum). Later, he was promoted to the command of 
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the division of the fleet which was left at Misenum to protect Italy, with the duty of 
transporting the emperor’s baggage and of providing supplies for his court during 
imperial journeys: ‘praepositus reliquationi classis praetoriae Misenatium piae 
vindicis et thensauris domini[cis e]t bastagis copiarum devehendar(um)’, Dessau, JLS 
2764; A. von Domaszewski, Rh. Mus. 58, 1903, pp. 782 ff. On the fugitives and the 
measures taken against them, Dig. 11. 4. 1. 2 (A.D. 228, Ulp. 1. i, ad edictum); cf. ana- 
logous measures under M. Aurelius, Dig. 11. 4. 3; 11. 4. 1. 1. How deeply rooted was 
the system of spies and how intolerable they were to the people may be gathered from 
the description of their activity in the famous speech of Maecenas, see Dio, 52. 37. 2 ff.: 
kal ered} ye avayKatdv éort kal d:a tadra Kal dia Tada Kal wraxovoreiv Twas Kal Stomrevew 
ndvra Ta TH Hyewovia cou mpoorjKovra, iva pndev Tdv dudraxys Twos Kal émavopOdcews Seopevwv 
ayvos, weuvnoo ote ov xp} maow adds Tols Aeyouevois bm” abtav morevew, ard’ axpiBads 
avra SuacKxoteiv. ovxvol ydp, of pev pucodvrés Twas, of 5’ emBupodvres cv Exovaw, dAdou 
xapilopevol tow, adAow xpywara airnoavrés twas Kal pi) AaPdvres, emnpedlovaw adtovs ws 
vewrepilovras 7 Kal dAdo 1 avemiTydevov Kata Tod advtapyxodvros 7 ppovobvras 7 A€yovtas. 
ovKouv edOds odd€ padiws mpocdxew adrots Sei, dAAa Kal mavu Siedeyxew, cf. Chap. X, note 
23. On the general situation of the Roman Empire see Cyprianus, ad Demetrianum, 3 
(Corp. Scr. Eccl. i. 1, pp. 352 f., ed. Hartel): ‘hoc etiam nobis tacentibus . . . mundus 
ipse iam loquitur et occasum sui rerum labentium probatione testatur. non hieme 
nutriendis seminibus tanta imbrium copia est, non frugibus aestate torrendis solita 
flagrantia est nec sic verna de temperie sua laeta sunt nec adeo arboreis fetibus 
autumna fecunda sunt. minus de ecfossis et fatigatis montibus eruuntur marmorum 
crustae, minus argenti et auri opus suggerunt exhausta iam metalla et pauperes venae 
breviantur in dies singulos. et decrescit ac deficit in arvis agricola, in mari nauta, miles 
in castris, innocentia in foro, iustitia in iudicio, in amicitiis concordia, in artibus peri- 
tia, in moribvs disciplina.’ 


x. The Military Anarchy 


t On Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and the Epitome de Caesaribus see A. Enmann, 
Philol., Suppl. 4 (1884), pp. 337 ff.; cf. E. Hohl, Alio, 11, 1911, p. 187. On the Byzantine 
Chronicles and Eunapius, F. Grabner, Byzant. Zeitschr. 14, 1905, pp. 87 ff.; cf. 
E. Hohl, op. cit., p. 191. 


2 It is impossible to give here a full bibliography of the much-vexed question of the 
Scr. Hist. Aug. It must suffice to quote the two articles of H. Dessau in Hermes, 24, 1889, 
PP. 337 ff., and 27, 1892, pp. 561 ff., cf. his last contribution in Janus, 1, 1921, pp. 124 ff., 
and the excellent surveys of Diehl in Pauly—Wissowa, viii, cols. 2051ff., of E. Korne- 
mann in Gercke and Norden, Einleitung in die Altertumsw.” (1914), pp. 255ff. [= 3rd ed. 
(1933), Pp-155 ff.], and ofA. Rosenberg, Einleitung und Quellenkunde zur rémischen Geschichte 
(1921), pp. 231 ff. Cf. also the reports of E. Hohl in Bursian’s Jahresberichte, 171, 1915, 
and 200, 1924, pp. 165 ff. Hohl is a warm partisan of Dessau and violently attacks the 
latest work of von Domaszewski and some of his pupils. In no field of ancient his- 
tory is so much animosity displayed in the discussion of scientific problems as in the 
investigation of the Scr. Hist. Aug. Hohl’s reports are one of many examples. The theory 
of A. von Domaszewski is briefly summarized in his paper ‘Die Topographie Roms 
bei den Scriptores Historiae Augustae’, Sitzb. Heid. Akad. 1916, (7), pp. 4ff., and is stated 
more fully, and with important modifications based on some rather fantastic sugges- 
tions, in ‘Die Personennamen bei den Scr. Hist. Aug’, ibid. 1918, (13), cf. also 
‘Der Staat bei den Scr. Hist. Aug.’; ibid. 1920, (6). O. Seeck’s theory is empha- 
sized again in his Geschichte des Untergangs der ant. Welt, vi (1920), pp. 33 ff. and 
309 f. J. Geffcken’s point of view is stated in Hermes, 55, 1920, pp. 279 ff.; cf. E. Hohl, 
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ibid., pp. 296 ff., and in Klio, 12, 1912, pp. 474 ff. A new theory on the date of com- 
position and the character of the Scriptores Historiae Augustae was proposed by N. H. 
Baynes, The Historia Augusta, its date and purpose (1926) (with a large bibliography) ; and 
cf. his answer to the criticisms of G. de Sanctis and Ch. Lécrivain, Class. Quart. 22, 1928, 
pp. 1 ff. According to Baynes the series of biographies is a “Tendenz-Schrift’ inspired 
by the Emperor Julian, and has a popular character. Cf. A. Alféldi, “Zur Kenntnis 
der rém. Soldatenkaiser, 2’, Zeitschr. f. Num. 38, 1928, p. 167, note. On the ‘docu- 
ments’ in the Scrip. Hist. Aug. see L. Homo, Rev. hist. 1927 (1), pp. 161 ff.; ibid. (2), 
pp. 1 ff. The more conservative standpoint is represented by Ch. Lécrivain in his 
volume, Etudes sur Vhistoire Auguste (1904), by Diehl, op. cit., and by W. Soltau, 
‘Die echten Kaiser-biographien’, Philol. 74, 1917, pp. 384 ff. Cf. the monographs 
on the emperors of the 3rd cent. quoted in Chap. IX and in the following notes. 


3 The best general surveys of the history of the 3rd cent. A.p. are those of A. von 
Domaszewski, Geschichte der rémischen Kaiser, ii; pp. 284 ff., and H. Stuart Jones, The 
Roman Empire, pp. 279 ff. The coins from Valerian to Florian are collected in H. Mat- 
tingly and E. A. Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage, v, 1 (1927) (by P. H. Webb). 
On the composition of the senate in the period between A.D. 244 and 284 see A. Pari- 
sius, Senatores Romani qui fuerint inter a. 244 et a. 284 (Diss., Berlin, 1916). The constitu- 
tional history is given by O. Th. Schulz, Vom Prinzipat zum Dominat (1919). On the 
social and economic crisis cf. my article in Mus. Belge, 27, 1923, pp. 233 ff. 


4 On the period after Alexander Severus and on the reigns of Maximinus, Pupienus, 
Balbinus, and Gordian III, see O. Seeck, ‘Der erste Barbar auf dem rémischen Kaiser- 
thron’, PreuB. Jahrb. 56, 1885; cf. id. Die Entwicklung der rémischen Geschichtsschreibung 
und andere populare Schriften (1898); A. Sommer, Die Ereignisse des Jahres 238 n. Chr. (Progr. 
Gymnasium Aug. zu Gorlitz, 1888); K. F. W. Lehmann, Kaiser Gordian IIT, 238-244 n. 
Chr. (1911); L. Homo, ‘La Grande Crise de l’an 238 aprés J. Chr. et le probléme de!’His- 
toire Auguste’, Rev. hist. 131, 1919, pp. 209 ff., and 132, 1919, pp. 1 ff.; E. Hohl in 
Pauly—Wissowa, x, cols. 852 ff.; P. W. ‘Townsend, ‘The Chronology of the Year 
A.D. 238’, Yale Class. Stud. 1, 1928, pp. 231 ff.; A. Calderini, Aquileia Romana (1930), 
Ppe 52 ff. An inscription found in Rome gives the name and cursus honorum of 
Rutilius Pudens Chrispinus who, according to the inscription, was dux ex s.c. bello 
Aquileienst: Paribeni, Not. d. Scav. i, 1928, pp. 343 ff.; J. Dobia3, Listy Filologické, 56, 
1929, pp. 16 ff. [= L’An. ép. 1929, 158]. 


5 On Philip see E. Stein in Pauly—Wissowa, x, cols. 755 ff. On his brother, 
C. Julius Priscus, praefectus of Mesopotamia and afterwards rector Orientis and praefectus 
praetorio, cf. ibid., cols. 781 ff.; E. Groag, Wiener St. 40, 1918, pp. 20 ff., and A. Stein, 
Der rém. Ritterstand (1927), p. 410. 


® On Decius, G. Costa in E. de Ruggiero’s Diz. epigr. ii, pp. 1486 ff.; F. S. 
Salisbury and H. Mattingly, “The Reign of Trajan Decius’, 7RS 14, 1924, pp. 1 ff. » 


7 On Valerianus and Gallienus, see R. Paribeni in de Ruggiero’s Diz. epigr. iii, 
1905, pp. 425 ff.; A. von Domaszewski, Bonn. Jahrb. 117, 1908, p. 196; L. Homo, 
‘L’Empereur Gallien et la crise de l’empire romain’, Rev. hist. 113, 1913, pp. 248 ff. 
L. Wickert, RE xiii, s.v. ‘Licinius’ (46), (47), (84), (172), (173), (195) (on the members 
of the Imperial house of the Licinii) ; A. Alféldi, ‘Zur Kenntnis der rémischen Soldaten- 
Kaiser, 1: Der Usurpator Aureolus und die Kavallerie-Reform des Gallienus; 2: Das 
Problem des “‘verweiblichten” Kaisers Gallienus’, Zeitschr. f. Num. 37, 1927, pp. 198 ff. ; 
38, 1928, pp. 156 ff.; id. ‘Die Vorherrschaft der Pannonier im Rémerreiche und die 
Reaktion des Hellenentums unter Gallienus’, Fiinfundzwanzig Jahre Rimisch-Germanische 
Kommission, 1929, pp. 11 ff.; id. ‘The Numbering of the Victories of the Emperor 
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Gallienus and the loyalty of his Legions’, Num. Chr. 1929, pp. 218 ff. Some important 
inscriptions and coins connected with the history of the Danubian lands and of Gaul 
in the time of Gallienus are dealt with by B. Saria, ‘Zur Geschichte der Provinz 
Dacien’, Strena Buliciana (1924), pp. 249 ff.; N. Vuli¢, Mus. Belge, 27, 1923, pp. 253 ff.; 
A. Bianchet, ibid., pp. 169 ff. Alféldi has shown in his brilliant writings that the 
Danubian population saved the unity of the very Empire in the most difficult period 
of Roman history, by their attachment to the Empire and their bravery. He must not 
however forget that the patriotic activity of these people began only in the second part 
of the 3rd cent. A.p. Before that time they, like the other sections of the Roman army, 
contributed to the dissolution and economic ruin of the Empire. At all events it is not 
wholly a matter of chance that the saviours of the unity and security of the Empire 
came from the Danubian lands. Military colonists of differing origins were stationed 
there, and these formed large, compact groups well fitted to spread Romanism among 
the natives. No wonder that in the decisive moment the inhabitants of the Danubian 
countries were the first to perceive the magnitude of the danger to the Empire, and to 
contribute strongly to its defence. Gallienus, as Alféldi pictures him, with his phil- 
hellenism and his interest in cultural matters, is undoubtedly one of the most interest- 
ing figures who ever sat on the Roman throne. Cf. C. Daicovici, ‘Gli Italici nella 
provincia di Dalmatia’, Ephem. Dac. 5, 1932, pp. 57-122. 


8 On the ‘thirty tyrants’ of the time of Gallienus, H. Peter, ‘Die rémischen sogenann- 
ten dreiBig Tyrannen’, ADA. d. sachs. Ges. 57, 1909, pp. 179 ff. On Postumus and the 
imperium Galliarum, C. Jullian, Hist. de la Gaule, iv, pp. 570 ff. There can be no doubt 
that the Empire of Postumus was not a German Empire, as has been suggested by 
A. von Domaszewski in Pauly—Wissowa, viii, cols. 611 ff.; cf. id. Gesch. d. rém. 
Kaiser, ii, p. 303. Hercules, the god of Postumus’ predilection, is not the German 
Donar but the god of the Antonines, who fights against barbarism and protects the 
Roman Empire. The same reverence was paid to Hercules, for example, by the 
Bosporan king Sauromates II, the contemporary of Commodus, Septimius, and Cara- 
calla, and in the same spirit: see M. Rostovtzeff, Strena Buliciana (1924), pp. 731 f. 
Genuine separatist tendencies, associated with a revival of Oriental nationalism, were 
shown by the native dynasts of Palmyra. On the Palmyrene dynasty, see Chap. VII, 
notes 29 and 31: cf. Chap. IX, note 54 and note 10 of this chapter. Cf. J. G. Février, 
Essai sur Vhistoire politique et économique de Palmyre (1931). On Aemilianus see J. Grafton 
Milne, ZEA 10, 1924, pp. 80 ff. Milne has shown that Aemilianus endeavoured at 
first, like Odaenathus in Syria and like Valens and Piso after him in Greece, to save 
Egypt for Gallienus and was forced later by the troops to declare himself emperor, an 
act which led to his deposition by Gallienus. On the Herulian incursion into Athens 
see SEG i. 62 with bibliography ibid. [= JG ii?. 5201]. 

9 M. Ancona, Claudio II e gli usurpatori (1901); L. Homo, De Claudio Gothico Romanorum 
imperatore (1904). 

10 L., Homo, Essai sur le régne de l’empereur Aurélien (1904) ; E.Groag in Pauly—Wissowa, 
v, cols. 1347 ff. 


11 E. Hohl, Vopiscus und die Biographie des Kaisers Tacitus (1911) (also in Klio, 11, 1911). 
Cf. Forsch. Eph. iii, no. 20. 


12 E, Dannhduser, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Probus (1909); J. H. E. 
Crees, The Reign of the Emperor Probus (1911). On the serious war in Africa, comparable 
with the war of Gallienus against Faraxen, ILA 609, 610; L. Chatelain, C. R. Acad. 
Inscr. 1919, Pp. 352. 


13 P, Bianchi, Studi sull’imperatore M. Aurelio Caro (1911). 
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14 On Carinus, Henze in Pauly—Wissowa, ii, col. 2455; D. Vaglieri in de Ruggiero, 
Diz. epigr. ii, p. 125. : 

18 The speech Els BaowAéa was incorporated in the collection of the orations of Aelius 
Aristides (no. 9 Dindorf, no. 35 B. Keil), and was for a long time believed to have been 
delivered by this sophist. B. Keil was the first to recognize that Aristides could not 
possibly have been the author of the speech, and proved this in the most convincing 
way (see ‘Eine Kaiserrede’, Gétt. gel. Nachr. 1905, pp. 381 ff.). He suggested that 
Macrinus is the emperor addressed in the speech, and was supported by I. Turzevich, 
Bulletin of the Hist.-Phil. Institute of Niejin, 1907, pp. 49 ff. (in Russian). In Philol. 65, 
1906, pp. 344 ff, A. von Domaszewski rejected this identification and proposed 
Gallienus. The real solution is given by E. Groag, Wiener St. 49, 1918, pp. 20 ff. It is 
evident that the emperor is Philip. Possibly the author of the speech was Nicagoras, 
the great Athenian sophist of this period. See A. Wilhelm, Apx. ’Ed., 1924, pp. 57ff., 
no. 5 [= ZIG ii”. 4831]. 


16 ©. Th. Schulz, Vom Prinzipat zum Dominat, pp. 51 ff., insists on the fact that 
Maximinus did not seek recognition by the senate; cf., however, O. Seeck, Preug. 
Jahrb. 56, 1885, pp. 267 ff., and E. Hohl in Pauly—Wissowa, x, cols. 852 ff. 


17 Herod. vii. 3. 1: ri yap Fv ddedos BapBdpwv dvarpovpevwr, mAedvwv yevopévwn dovwv 
év abrA re ‘Pdun Kal rots bandos EOveow ; 7} Aclas dndyew Tav €xOpav, yupvotvra Kal ras ovaias 
adaipovpevov trav oixeiwy; Scr. Hist. Aug. Max. 8. 7: ‘audiebant enim alios in crucem 
sublatos, alios animalibus nuper occisis inclusos, alios feris obiectos, alios fustibus elisos, 
atque omnia haec sine dilectu dignitatis’; cf. Herod., loc. cit. Naturally, one cannot 
put much faith in the SHA. 


18 Ps.-Aristid., Eis Baowdda, § 7 (58): exeivor pev yap pera modduwy Kal dévwv moAdAdv 
eloqABovr eis Ta mpdypata, Todds pev Tay ev Taker GtroAécavtes, TOAAOCs SE avnKécTwy cuudopay 
altior yernBévres, Wate ToAAas perv epnuwhvar mdAets UanKdovs, moAAWY 5é xwpav avdoraTov 
yevécOar, mreiota S€ avadwOFvar owpata. Cf. § g (58): Kat pay odd’ ws Eoxe THY dpxjv 

OX 4 ‘ oO. > ta Ok > ta 4 ? la *¢\ A * ~ 
ovdev Expate oxvOpwrov ovde euypyoato, ovde elnAwoe TovTwy ovdev, oddSe WaTep GAAo THY 

‘ > ~ / ~ ? i ‘ / > , € -~ > rd A 4 
mpo avtod BacwWéwv ta&v ev téAc twas poPnOevres emiBovdrevew avrois aitiacdpevor TOUS pev 
guyais, tods S€ Bavdrors elnpiwoar, ovdev TovTwy éeroince. 


19 CIL viii. 2170 = Dessau, ILS 8499. 
20 Scr. Hist. Aug. Max. g. 6; Herod. vii. 1. 
21 Herod. vii. 3. 3 ff.; cf. Zosim. i. 13. 


22 B. Laum, Stiftungen, &c., i, pp. 8 ff. The diagram on p. g shows an abrupt fall 
in the grd cent. It is a pity that most of the documents which deal with donations and 
foundations are not dated, so that it is impossible to trace the evolution in the grd cent. 


23 Ps.-Aristid., Els Baowéa, § 21 (62): xai epi Sixavoovvys rocadra. dravOpwrla ye phy ris ’ 
peilwy ravrns Kal davepwrépa; f Karenrnyds dmav 7d UmijKoov Kal bad géBou SeSovAwpevor, 
moMav tdv Katykdwy mepidvrwv Kal draKxoveToUvTwy Kata mdcas Tas méAas ef Tis HO€yEaTSd 
Tt, ehevPepov 5 oddév ovre dpovijcal 7 ovre elmeiv oldv re dv, dvypnuevns THs addpovos Kal 
dixaias mappyolas, tpéuovros Sé éxdarou oxidv, dmjAAake Tod PéBou rovrov Kal pAevBepwoe Tas 
andvrww puxds, évredq Kal dAdKANpov arrodiSods Tiy eAevOepiav adrois. Cf. Herod. vii. 3. 1 and 
Chap. IX, notes 31 and 60. 


4 Ps.-Aristid., Eis BaowAéa, § 16 (60): cal mpadrdv ye rip eis xptjuara Sixaoovvny adrod Beacd- 
HeBa. ris yap ovvrdtews vrepBadovons ris els THy Siolenow ouvreraypevns Kal Popwr émrax- 
Oévrev mrevdvwv Kal od5é rovrwy dpxovvrwr, AA Kexevwpevwn pev TOY TavTaxod Tapeiwy, det 
5€ peilovos dvros tod mepi péddovros PdBou, od Tod mAciovos €de40n 00d’ elijrncer ovdé Sia 
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XpHjpara Kaxds eyévero, GAX’ dvijxe Kal exexovduoer, od pdvov Sixadraros, GANG Kal diravOpw- 
moratos BaciAéwy rept tadra yevopevos. 


25 Ps.-Aristid., Eis Baowra, § 30 (64-65): Kal phy rd pier mpds TroXeplous dvSpelors roAoFs 
dripte yeréadar, id Sé trav agerépwv orparivtdv adrovds dpxecGat: 6 Se otrws padiws éexpdryae 
kal KaTeoTHoaTo Wate TOMMY ev Kal areipwr dvrwy Tdv SSopévwv adrois, xaderdv S€ Kal 
PoBepay, ef 17) rooadra Aap Pavorev, Kal Ere rAELw [TAdv SiSopevwv avrois],... odx dmws emnvenoe 
tas émOupias atrady, add’ dpicas 70 ddov tods pev otparidras mpos Tods mévous Kal THY doxnow 
TOV CwuUdTwY apueivous eroinoer, odKETL THAapPdvew avrods edaas mpocexew, GAG Thy pEer€erHY 
tay modemixdv adrois ovvybn mojcas, odde ev ydumabeia Kal rpudq dvras Sidyew, Grd’ Srws 
pndéva Karpov ELovow éemBupuias ris Toavrns. rodro moujoas éemhuvve pev tals Tov dpxyopévw 
evdetats, emepednOn Sé ris edragias rdv otpatwwraév, rdv Sé xypnudtrwv BeBarorépav emolnae TH 
mpdaodov. 


26 The mood of the population and the opinion of the educated classes on the 
general condition of the Empire are clearly expressed in the same speech, § 14 (60): és 
ardvrwy pev Kexwvnuevwv Kal peOoraerav, as Eos eimeiv, eis Erépav yiv, cadevovons Sé Tis 
dpxijs Domep ev peyddw xeydre 7 acevo, kdra womep veds Karadvecbar pedAovons amodpepo- 
pévns mpos Ecxata yas, od Kal mpdtepov amemAavnOnady tTwes Tav ev dpxats Kal BaotAclaus yevo- 
pévwy Kamera womep ev AaBupivOw moAdais Kai yaAdemais aropias evruydvres TeAcUTaYTES adTOVS 
Grreimov, amoKAcabértes THs dmiaw od0d eraveAOeciv 7 Suvnbevres, Tadra Spay, KrA. This rhe- 
torical digression probably refers both to the time before the senatorial restoration 
and to the reign of Gordian III. We-know very little about the policy of this boy, 
or rather about that of his father-in-law Timesitheus, one of the most faithful and able 
assistants of Maximin. I am inclined to think, with von Domaszewski, that he followed 
the policy of his former master rather than that of Maximin’s immediate predecessors. 
Philip’s rule represented a reaction against the resumption of the methods of Maxi- 
min; see A. von Domaszewski, Rh. Mus. 58, 1903, pp. 218 ff. 


27 A. von Domaszewski, ibid., p. 229. 


28 Herod. vii. 4. 2 ff., especially § 3, xai veavioxous twas ra&v Trap exeivas Ed yeyovoturv 
kat mtAovalwy Karadixas mepiPadwy etonparrew Ta xphpata evOews emeiparo, TaTpwwv TE 
kal mpoyoxav ovardyv avrovs apaipetoba. Cf. Scr. Hist. Aug. Gord. Tres, 7. 4: ‘tunc quidam 
Mauricius nomine, potens apud Afros decurio, iuxta Thysdrum nobilissima posthac 
oratione apud plebem vel urbanam vel rusticanam in agro suo velut contionabundus 
est locutus.’ Mauricius, as well as his speech, may be an invention, but the standing 
given to him shows that the biographer was well aware to whom the revolution in 
Africa was due. 


29 Herod. vii. 6. 2 (Gordian at Carthage): eizero 5é ait maéca } Bacdtx?) mopmy, Tov 
pév orpatiwrday oltwes Foav éexet, Kal TOV KaTa THY TdAW emynKeoTépwr veavioKkwY Ev OXTLATL 
Tav Kara tHv “Pdynv Sopvddpwy mpoidvrwy. Id. vii. 9. 5: yevouéevns 5é aupBodrjs of pev 
Kapxnddvo. dyAw mXelous foav, draxro. Sé Kai modcpikav épywv amaidevtor dre ev elpivy 
Babeia rebpappévor €oprais te Kal tpupais cxoAdLovres ael, yupvol Te GrAwy Kal dpydvwy mrode- 
puxdv- Exaoros 5é énedépero oixober F Eiidiov  méAexvy Sopdrid re ex xuvnyeoiwv. There is 
no doubt that this description excludes the peasants, and points to the lower, and still 
more to the higher, classes of the city population. Cf. our pl. txxv1. The promises of 
Gordian, which attracted soldiers to his army, are described by Herod. vii. 6. 4: 
auxopdvras te mavras dpuyadevwy Kai madwdixiay SiS0ds trois ddixws xaraxpiWeia. They 
meant the end of the system of spies and the restoration of confiscated property. 


30 Herod. vii. 10: 6 5¢ Kamedaves és Kapynddva eicehOaw advras te tods mpwrevovras 
dnéxrewe, ef rwes xal cowOnoav ex rijs pdxns, epeiderd re ovre iepdv avdjcews ovre xpnudrwv 
iSiwrixdy re Kal Snpoolwy dprayis’ éemuv re Tas Aowwas mdAELS Saar Tas Makipivou tipas 

/ A \ iu / ’ / ‘A > 19 > , ‘ 
KaOnpiKxecav, Tovs pev ef€xovras eddveve, tovs S¢ Snudras efuyddever, dypouvs TE Kal 
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xdpas eummpdvar Aendarelv re rots orparuiras émérpene. This was a regular persecution 
of the propertied classes, and particularly the class of large landowners. 


31 My point of view agrees with that of Herodian, and is based on facts which he 
reports. In vii. 12. 1 he says orparnyol re obv Kareddyovro Ex Te adons *Iradias Aoyddes, 
} re veodala waaa HOpotlero, Srros re abroaxedious Kai Trois mpoaruxotow csmhilero. Italy, as 
we know, was thoroughly urbanized, and the greater part of her population was a city- 
population. Besides, she still remembered the days of her supremacy, and she was 
naturally angry with a Thracian barbarian and his barbarian soldiers. Compare the 
story of the fight put up by the people of Rome against the new praetorians, who used 
this opportunity to pillage the rich, Herod. vii. 12. 7. On Emona, id. viii. 1. 4. On the 
attitude of the people of Italy after the victory of the senate, see id. viii. 7. 2: af re [a0] 
"Iradlas mddes mpeoBelas Ereumov Tov mpwrevévrwy map’ avrois dvipdy of Aevxepovodvres Kal 
Sadvnddpor Oedv marplwv Exaotor mpocexdpuslov dydAuara Kai ef wes Aoav arépavo. xpvaob e€ 
dva0nudrwv. Very different was the mood of the soldiers, of mAeioro. yap adrav qyyavaKrouv 
Kal AavOavdvrws HAyouv (spares) Tov pev bx’ adtav émdexbévra Bacrréa xabnpypevor, kparodvras 
8é rods tnd ovyKAjrov jpnuévous (id. viii. 7. 3, cf. 8. 1). I see no reason to assume 
that the report of Herodian is biased. He was not a senator and had no reason 
whatever to rejoice in the victory of the senate, if it were a victory of the senate alone; 
but in fact it was a victory of the educated classes, and Herodian represents the stand- 
point and the ideals of the majority of those classes. I do not doubt that Maximin was 
an honest man and an able general. But his aim was to destroy the main fabric of the 
Roman state, as based on the cities. No wonder that he was hated by those who saw 
in such destruction the fall of ancient civilization as a whole—which indeed it really 
was. How could they believe in the necessity of it, if even modern scholars are not all 
convinced that it was necessary to crush the educated classes in order to bring about 
an alleged equality that was never achieved? These considerations are to be set against 
the attempt of E. Hohl (in Pauly—Wissowa, x, cols. 852 ff.) to ‘save the memory’ of 
Maximin. 

32 Chap. IX, note 58. 

33 Above, note 26. 


34 On his attitude towards the senate see E. Groag, Wiener St. 40, 1918, p. 38. On 
the foundation of new colonies, which was one of the last attempts to urbanize the 
Empire, E. Stein in Pauly—Wissowa, x, col. 760: W. Kubitschek, ‘Zur Geschichte von 
Stadten des rém. Kaiserreiches’, Sitzb. Wien. Akad. 177, 1916, pp. 3 ff.; E. Groag, op. cit., 
p. 35. On Decius, J. R. Knipfing, ‘The Libelli of the Decian Persecution’, Harv. Theol. 
Rev. 16, 1923, p. 352; cf. L. Homo, ‘La Disparition des priviléges administratifs du 
sénat romain’, Rev. Hist. 137, 1921, pp. 162 ff. 


35 See the careful dissertation of C. W. Keyes, The Rise of the Equites in the Third 
Century of the Roman Empire (1915); cf. M. Rosenberg, Hermes, 55, 1920, pp. 319ff., and » 
L. Homo, Rev. hist. 137, 1921, pp. 162 ff., and 138, 1921, pp. 1 ff. Homo gave a very 
fine picture of the struggle between the senate and the emperors for the key positions 
in the state, but I agree with N. H. Baynes, 7RS 15, 1925, pp. 195 ff., that his interpre- 
tation is illusory. The senate had no force with which to fight against the Emperor. 
Gallienus was determined in his action not by the wish to deprive the senate of any 
rights (de facto it no longer had any rights) but by the desire to obtain the best possible 
service and to satisfy the soldiers. It is, however, clear that the elimination ot the senate 
from the provinces was effected by individual appointments, not by a general measure. 
Homo has done valuable work in analysing the equestrian cursus honorum in the time 
of Gallienus, and showing how thoroughly military it was. ‘Le cursus équestre nouveau 
exclut tout emploi civil: il est strictement militaire et, par les grades de sous-officier, 
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de centurion, de tribun, éventuellement de ‘‘dux ducenarius’’, conduit le simple soldat 
des rangs les plus humbles de la milice jusqu’aux gouvernements des provinces’ (Rev. 
hist. 138, 1921, p. 19). His conclusions are naturally based on the collection and investi- 
gation of the epigraphical material in the brilliant study of A. von Domaszewski, ‘Die 
Rangordnung des rémischen Heeres’, Bonn. Jahrb. 117, 1908, pp. 1 ff. With the control 
of the provinces the senate lost also its financial functions, and the aerarium Saturni 
gradually became the municipal treasury of the city of Rome. 


36 The religious beliefs of the army of the Danube in the grd cent. are illustrated by 
many hundreds of little icones (compare those used in the Greek Orthodox Church) 
found only in the Danubian lands, which were either votive offerings or amulets of 
the soldiers. These tablets (made of stone or lead) show a curious mixture of solar 
monotheism and of the worship of a triad of divinities, half-Thracian, half-Persian, 
with some admixture of the religious beliefs of Asia Minor. The triad consists of two 
gods on horseback (a syncretism of Mithras and the Thracian hero) and the Great 
Mother. The mystic character of this worship is illustrated by some scenes representing 
the various ceremonies of the cult. See my article ‘Une Tablette votive thraco-mi- 
thriaque du Louvre’, Mémoires des savants étrangers del’ Académie des Inscriptions, 13, 1924, 
pp. 167 ff.; cf. G. Kazarow, JDAT 37, 1922, Arch. Anz., pp. 184 ff. The cult of Mithras 
played a great part in the religious life of the Danube provinces. Sanctuaries of the 
god appear in almost every fort occupied by Roman troops there. The best known are 
the three or four Mithraea of Carnuntum (Fiihrer durch Carnuntum (6th ed. 1923), 
pp. 52 ff.) and the Mithraeum of Poetovio, which was flourishing in the time of Gallienus 
(B. Saria, Strena Buliciana (1924), pp. 249 ff.). In this respect, however, there was no. 
difference between the Danube lands and those of the Rhine. We must bear in 
mind that the Syrian and Arabian soldiers were the second best in the Roman 
army, and that they had an enormous influence on politics from the time of Septimius 
Severus. The purely Oriental character of this army is splendidly illustrated by the 
monuments of the 3rd cent. found at Salihiyeh (Doura) on the Euphrates: see F. 
Cumont, Mon. Piot, 26, 1923, pp. 1-46, and cf. J. Carcopino, Syria, 6, 1925, pp. 30 ff. ; 
cf. Chap. IX, note 54. 


37 For M. Aurelius, Cass. Dio, 71. 3. 2 (iii, p. 252, Boiss.) (A.D. 168). When the 
soldiers demanded an increase of pay, Marcus refused: adro rodro etry Ott dow av mretov 
Tt mapa 70 KabeatnKOs AdBwa, TodT’ ex Too alpatos Tay TE yovéewy ofdv Kal Tav ovyyerav 
€omenpagerac’ wept yap Tow THs avTapxias 6 beds povov Kpivew dvvara. For Aurelian, Petr. 
Patr., Pr. 10,16 (Fo. Hist. Gr iv. 10975) Cass. Dio, iii,<fr.. 178, p.. 747, Boiss.)|; .o7e 
Adbpnraves mepabeis more otpatiwtikis émavacrdaews, édeyev dmaracbar rods orparidras, et 
év tats avt@v xepat tas potpas elvar trav Bacirléwy vroAapBavovow efpacKke yap Tov Oeov 
Swpnodpevov Thy mopdupav (Kai ravryy eredeixvy TH Seba) mavtws Kal TOV xpdvov THs Bacirelas 
épioa. Did Aurelian know the saying of Marcus? Or has Petrus Patricius misread 
‘Aurelianus’ for ‘M. Aurelius’? Or is the saying a pure fiction? 


38 CIL xi. 6308. 


39 In the books and articles quoted in note 10 the reader may find a detailed discus- 
sion of the economic and social policy of Aurelian. The professional corporations are 
treated in the article of E. Groag in Vierteljahrsschr. f. Soc.- u. Wirtschaftsg. 2, 1904, 
pp. 493 ff. It is very probable that Aurelian militarized and nationalized some of the 
corporations, especially some of those connected with the city of Rome. This was a 
result of the great difficulty of victualling Rome, with private commerce in a dying 
condition and the productivity of Italy decaying. The rations of bread, oil, and pork 
introduced by Aurelian must be regarded, not asa bribe to the people, but as a measure 
adopted to save the huge city from starvation. A similar purpose underlay the measure, 
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by which Aurelian reserved for the people of Rome the products which were delivered 
to the state by the hemp- and flax-producers, and by the papyrus and glass industries 
of Egypt. These anabolicae species, which had previously been sold by the state in various 
places (e.g. at Lyons), were now all brought to the capital and probably sold to the 
population (see Chap. IX, note 59). Another measure of the same type, showing the 
difficult position in which the city of Rome found herself in regard to supplies of the 
necessities of life, was the attempt to nationalize the production and sale of wine. I shall 
return to these measures in the next chapter. 


40 We have little evidence regarding the composition of the senate in the second 
half of the 3rd cent.: A. Parisius, Senatores Romani qui fuerint inter a. 244 at a. 284 (Diss. 
Berlin, 1916), was able to collect only 151 names of senators of this period, while the age 
of Severus Alexander has yielded no less than 280 senators (W. Thiele, De Severo 
Alexandro imperatore (1909), pp. 77 ff.; cf. A. Jardé, Etudes critiques sur la vie et le régne de 
Sévére Alexandre (1925), pp. 119 ff. But even this scanty material shows that the new 
provincial families were a majority in comparison with those belonging to the sena- 
torial aristocracy of the 2nd cent. A.p. On the new landed aristocracy see the fine 
remarks of C. Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, iv, pp. 552 ff. and 605 ff. The phenomenon 
was, of course, not confined to Gaul. 


4t On the reforms of the Roman army, besides the books which deal with the reigns 
of Gallienus and Aurelian, see R. Grosse, Rémische Militargeschichte von Gallienus bis zum 
Beginn der byzantinischen Themenverfassung (1920), and the bibliography quoted by him. 
It is unfortunate that the evidence on the system of conscription is so desperately 
meagre for the 3rd cent. Our knowledge is mostly limited to the 2nd cent. and to the 
period after Diocletian. My view, as set forth in the text, is based on the masterly 
article of Th. Mommsen, ‘Die Conscriptionsordnung der rémischen Kaiserzeit’, Ges. 
Schr. vi, pp. 20 ff.; cf. also my article in JRS 8, 1918, pp. 26 ff. 


x1. The Roman Empire during the Period of Military Anarchy 


1 Scr. Hist. Aug. Probus, 20. 5 and 23; cf. Aur. Vict. de Caes. 37. 3; Eutr. ix. 17. 3. The 
coincidence between the Latin biographer, Aurelius Victor, and Eutropius shows 
that the saying of Probus, if not genuine, was invented in the grd cent. Cf. Th. Momm- 
sen, Hermes, 25, 1890, p. 259; Dannhauser, Unters. z. Gesch. d. Kais. Probus, pp. 84 ff.; 
J. H. E. Crees, The Reign of the Emperor Probus, p. 139; G. Costa, ‘L’opposizione sotto 
i Costantini’, Racc. Lumbroso, pp. 293 ff. I find as little reason to think that the saying 
reflects the state of mind of Rome in A.p. 306, before the conflict between Constantine 
and Galerius, as to see in it an invention of the time of Theodosius. 


2 On the Antoninianus in the 3rd cent. see A. Cesano in de Ruggiero, Diz. epigr. iii, 
pp. 1624 ff.; E. Babelon, Traité des monnaies, i, pp. 610 ff.; A. Segré, Kawév Néjucpa, 
Rend. Lincei, 16, 1920, pp. 4 ff.; P. H. Webb, Num. Chr. 1927, pp. 314 ff.; H. Mattingly,’ 
ibid., pp. 219 ff.; P. H. Webb in Mattingly and Sydenham, The Roman Imp. Coinage, vi 
(1927), pp. 8 ff. and 248 ff.; cf. Mattingly, ibid., p. 14. Cf. Chap. IX, note 32, and on 
the value of the Antoninianus at Dura, C. B. Welles, Excav. at Dura-Europos, Prelim. 
Rep. iv (1933), pp. 140 ff. [See Excavations at Dura-Europos, Final Report vi, The 
Coins, by A. R. Bellinger (New Haven, 1949)]. 


3 F. Oertel, “Der Niedergang der hellenistischen Kultur in Agypten’, Neue Jahrb. 
45» 1920, pp. 375 f.; A. Segré, Circolazione monetaria e¢ prezzi nel mondo antico (1922); 


J. Kell, Forsch. Eph. iii, pp. 102 ff., nos. 10-12 (bread price doubled between A.D. 100 
and 200). 


4 See Chap. V, note 47. 
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5 P.Oxyr. 1411 (A.D. 260). It is possible that the troubled conditions of the short rule 
of Macrianus and Quietus contributed to the general insecurity which prevailed in 
Egypt throughout the grd cent. On the preference for Ptolemaic silver in the 3rd cent. 
A.D. see C. Wessely, Mitt. P.R. iv, pp. 144 ff. The earlier orders probably emphasized 
the principle embodied in the utterance of Epict. Diss. iii. 3. 3, which is quoted in 
Chap. V, note 47. 

© G. Billeter, Geschichte des Zinsfusses im griechisch-rémischen Altertum bis auf Justinian 
(1898), pp. 211 ff. Cf. A. Segré, ‘Il mutuo eil tasso d’interesse nell’Egitto greco-romano’, 
Atene e Roma, 1924, pp. 119-38. 

7 B. Laum, Stiftungen in der griechischen und rémischen Antike,i (1914), pp. 8 ff.; cf. 
Pp. 255- 

8 See Chap. III, notes 15-18, and Chap. V, note 19; cf. Chap. V, note 20, on the 
trade through Palmyra. The destruction of Palmyra by Aurelian was fatal to the 
Eastern land-trade in general, and so was the conquest of South Russia, and especially 
of Panticapaeum, by the Goths. Cf. the articles quoted in note 2. 


9 On Dacia see the articles quoted in Chap. X, note 7, and cf. the paper of Jorga 
read before the French Academy on 22 Feb. 1924, C.R. Acad. Inscr. 1924, p. 66. Jorga’s 
conclusions, however, which were opposed at the meeting by F. Lot, cannot be 
accepted. On Panticapaeum, M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 
p. 155, and in Mon. Piot, 26, 1923, pp. 99 ff. 

10 Scr. Hist. Aug. Prob. 16. 4; Zos. i. 69; J. H. E. Crees, Reign of Probus, pp. 106 ff. 
and 159. It is worth noting that Probus settled many of his veterans in Isauria with 
the same purpose of pacifying the land and securing a constant supply of well-trained 
soldiers as the Severi had in founding similar settlements in Africa, on the Danube, 
and on the Rhine; see Chap. IX, notes 48-52. 

11 Scr. Hist. Aug. Prob. 17; Zos. i. 71. 1. The advance of this wild tribe probably 
coincided with the fall of the kingdom of Meroé and with the rise of the kingdom of 
Axim. They were allies of the Palmyrenes and supporters of the usurper Firmus (Scr. 
Hist. Aug. Firm. 5). The victory of Probus over them was only a temporary success. 
Diocletian was forced to cede to them the Dodecaschoinos, and the Blemmyes remained 
the terror of Egypt for many centuries to come: see Wilcken, Grundz., pp. 30 f. and 
68 ff., cf. Chrest. 6; W. Schubart, Einfiihrung, p. 241, cf. p. 147; J. Lesquier, L’Armée 
romaine d’Egypte, pp. 33 ff., and the literature concerning Nubia given in Chap. VII, 
notes 53 ff. 

12 R. Cagnat, L’Armée romaine d’ Afrique”, i, pp. 53 ff.; ILA 609, 610; L. Chatelain, 
C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1919, pp. 352 ff. The last extension of the frontier to the South was 
carried out by Gordian III: cf. J. Carcopino, Rev. ét. anc. 25, 1923, pp. 33 ff. [cf. L’An. 
ép. 1923, 95-98], Rev. arch. 1924 (2), pp. 316 ff., and Syria, 6, 1925, pp. 30 ff. 

13 Such at least is the opinion of the best authority on Roman Britain, the late 
F. Haverfield, Romanization of Roman Britain* (1923), pp. 76 f. What he says, however, 
about Gaul cannot be accepted. For Gaul the 3rd cent. was a time of great disasters. 
A sort of peace and stability came later, after Diocletian. 


14 Scr. Hist. Aug. Aur. 7. 4 and 5. 


1s A careful enumeration of plagues may be found in Zos. i. 26, 36, 37, 45, and 46. 
His description of the plague under Gallienus is striking (i. 37): év éoxdrw dé Kai rav ev 
’D\dupiots tpaypdrwv ex ris Trav SkvOdy epddov Siaxeyrevwv Kal mdons ris v7d ‘Pwpaious apxijs 
és 76 pnxére Aourdv elvar aadevopevns, Aowuds emBpicas tais méAcaw, olos ovmw mpdrepov ev 
mavtl t@ xpdvw ouvéeBn, Tas wev do Tav BapBapwv suudopas petpiwtépas amépnver, Tois 5€ TH 
voow KateiAnupévors evdapovilew eavrovs €diS0v Kai ras éadwxvias 75 médeis, avdpdv mav- 
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rénact yevouevas éptpous. Th. Reinach, Rev. é. gr. 19, 1906, p. 142, no. 75; a citizen of 
Aphrodisias Aourpots at ovrapylacs Aoundv Kal Adv dmeAdoavra (time of the Severi or later ?). 
The baneful practice of the exposure of children and of procured abortions, of little 
importance in prosperous times, may have been one of the causes of depopulation in 
the grd cent. See C. Appleton, La Longévité et l’avortement volontaire aux premiers siécles de 
notre ére (Lyons, 1920) ; H. Bennet, Class. Journ. 18, 1923, pp. 341 ff.; cf. TAPA 53, 1922, 
pp. xvii—xviii; F. Maroi, ‘Intorno all’adozione degli esposti nell’Egitto romano’, Racc. 
Lumbroso, pp. 377 ff.; J. Carcopino, ‘Le Droit romain d’exposition des enfants et le 
Gnomon de lidiologue’, Mém. Soc. Ant. de France, 77, 1928, pp. 59 ff. If Severus issued 
a special edict against exposure, this means that matters were serious enough; but the 
edict probably achieved little. 


16 I shall quote later certain papyri from Egypt which refer to flights as a quite 
common and almost natural occurrence. Measures against decurions leaving their 
place of residence and trying to settle down in other cities were taken as early as the 
time of the Severi: see Ulp. Dig. 50. 2. 1. 


17 Brigandage raged all over the Roman Empire. A detachment of sailors was sent 
to Umbria to fight bandits in the time of Philip, CJL xi. 6107 = Dessau, ILS 509 
(A.D. 246). Compare the two praefecti arcendis latrociniis in Germany, CIL xiii. 5010 
= Dessau, ILS 7007 (Noviodunum) and 6211 (Treveri); cf. O. Hirschfeld, “Die 
Sicherheitspolizei im rémischen Kaiserreich’, Kl. Schr., p. 610. Some tribes in the 
mountains resumed their inborn habit of organized robbery and practised it on a large 
scale. I have mentioned the Isaurians in Asia Minor; the same is true of some tribes 
in the Maritime Alps, Scr. Hist. Aug. Proc. 12. 1-3. On the revolt of peasants in Sicily, 
which took the form of a regular pillage of the province, Scr. Hist. Aug. Gall. 4. 9. 
On robbery at sea, JGRR iii. 481 [ = Dessau, ILS 8870: quoted in full, note 24, 
below] (A.D. 253). On robbery in general, O. Hirschfeld, Al. Schr., pp. 591 ff.; 
L. Friedlander—G. Wissowa, Sitteng. Roms, i, pp. 350 ff. (without discrimination 
of time); see also G. Cantacuzéne, Aegyptus, 9, 1928, p. 69. A soldier (1. 46) is 
said to have been occisus a latronibus in a pridianum of the First Spanish Cohort, in the 
time of Trajan. Conditions were of course exceptional. In this recently occupied and 
barely appeased country, the task of maintaining order was the responsibility of the 
military garrisons rather than of the cities: cf. Chap. VI, note 82. Though most 
of the inscriptions which mention robbers cannot be dated, it is to be noted that 
most of the literary sources which speak of robbery as a common thing belong to 
the end of the 2nd or to the grd cent. a.p. (e.g. Apuleius and the novels). We may 
admit that the improved organization of the military police—the development of 
the institution of frumentarii, colletiones, speculatores, beneficiarii, and stationarii, who all 
played their part in combating brigandage—was due to the political preoccupations 
of the emperors and was used for the purpose of hunting out political suspects. Never- 
theless, the fact that it was in the 3rd cent. that the institution of field gendarmes was 
systematically developed, and a well-planned network of military posts (stationes) of 
beneficiarii and of stationarii was devised and methodically established, shows how bad 
were the conditions and how powerless the cities to fight the plague of brigandage. 
On the beneficiarii see A. von Domaszewski, Westd. Zeitschr. 21, 1902, pp. 158 ff., and in 
Rom. Mitt. 17, 1902, pp. 330 ff.; J. Schwendemann, Der hist. Wert der Vita Marci, 
pp. 70 ff., and Chap. IX, note 7; cf. note 26 below. On the speculatores and their 
journeys, see my article in Rém. Mitt. 26, 1911, pp. 267 ff.; on the insignia and the 
functions of the beneficiarii and speculatores, E. Ritterling, Bonn. Jahrb. 125, 1920, pp. 9 ff.; 
M. Abramié, Starinar (1922) (in Serbian) ; cf. on the beneficiarii and statores my article in 
Excavations at Dura-Europos, Prelim. Rep. i (1929), pp. 56ff.; on the stationarii and their 
quasi-judicial activity, especially in Asia Minor, O. Hirschfeld, ‘Sicherheitspolizei’, 
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in Kl. Schriften, pp. 596 ff., and on the stationarii on the imperial estates, id. Die k. Ver- 
waltungsb.2, p. 134, note 3; J. Keil-A. von Premerstein, Erste Reise, p. 50, no. 101; 
XKweite Reise, p. 115, no. 222; Dritte Reise, p. 28, no. 28, and p. 11, no. g. A special 
quasi-municipal eipnvdpxns (the slave of an emperor) appears in OGIS 550. A 
group of eipyvapxyo. and Swyyira is mentioned in inscriptions recorded by them in 
the sanctuary-cave of In-Daghinda Qogia-in in Pamphylia: see G. Moretti, Ann. d. R. 
s¢. arch. di Atene, 6-7, 1923-4, pp. 509 ff., esp. no. 3, where I read «ipijvap|yos Méalxos 
diw|yuirar Evxap|ros Mevé |as “Epws; cf. no. 5, where I would read Avyaves diw|ypetrns 
Zvv|rpodos | Siw[yuet]rys (after the first 4JQ Moretti reads EPMETH®) [= SEG vi. 688, 
690]. The same readings are given by L. Robert, BCH 52, 1928, pp. 407 ff., who 
also gives, p. 408, note 3 and p. 409, note 2, a complete bibliography concerning” 
elpjvapxor and diwwypira. Cf. Chap. VII, note 106, and pl. txx1v. My impression is 
that in the 1st and 2nd centuries the cities were fairly successful in combating robbery, 
and that it was the misery of the second half of the 2nd cent. and of the grd that revived 
the plague and forced the emperors to organize strong corps of military police, and to 
insist that the cities should take a more active part in suppressing brigandage by intro- 
ducing new municipal offices of a liturgical character with a wide-reaching responsi- 
bility. Such were the ‘guardians of the peace’ (e/pyvapxar) in Asia Minor, an institution 
which gradually spread to other Eastern provinces, like the institution of the decaprotia 
(O. Hirschfeld, ‘Sicherheitspolizei’, K7. Schr., pp. 605 ff., and Forsch. Eph. iii, no. 70; 
cf. the special police of the temple of Ephesos: L’An. ép. 1926, no. 15) and the praefecti 
arcendis latrociniis in some provinces of the West. On Egypt see Chap. IX, note 45, and 
note 54 below. In Syria in the grd and 4th cent. a.p. the police were called Sexaddpyar 
and had several villages under their supervision: see Mouterde, Syria, 6, 1925, pp. 243 ff. 
(commentary on the funerary inscription of a man who had been killed epi undeves 
by a 8exadapyns). Cf. F. Cumont, Rend. Pont. Accad. Arch. 5, 1927, pp. 73 ff, and 
W. Voligraff, Syria, 7, 1926, p. 283. Cf. also Ch. Torrey, Excavs. at Dura-Europos, Prelim. 
Rep. i, p. 63, and M. Rostovtzeff, ibid., p. 59, note 1. The same is true of Italy; see 
Mommsen, Rém. Staatsr.3 ii, p. 1075, notes 1 and 2. The conditions did not change in 
the early 4th cent.: see the inscription of Thuburbo Majus in Africa, JLA 269, an 
imperial letter in reply to complaints about the beneficiarit. 


18 There is no other explanation of the repeated settlements of captured barbarians 
and the assignment of land to barbarian tribes, which were so common in the 3rd cent. 
The fact that it was possible to evacuate Dacia and to find room for its population in 
other provinces of the Danube region attests the depopulation both of Dacia and of the 
other Danube lands. See, further, the quotations made below from the plaint of the 
villagers of Scaptopare, Syll.3 888, especially ll. 53 ff.: ‘We have declared that we 
can endure no longer, and we intend to leave our ancestral homes because of the 
violence of our visitors. For in truth we have been reduced from many householders to 
a very few’ (éd7Adcaper yap wnKére jpas Svvac0a vropévew, adda Kal vodv Exouev eyxara- 
Auretv Kal rods matp@ous epeXious Sia THY TOY emepxoperwy juetv Biav. Kal yap ws ddnOas amo 
mo\Adv oixodecmoTtav eis éAaxlotous KareAnAvOayev). Cf. the inscription of Aragué 
(quoted in note 26), 1. 34: Kal rd xwpla épnuotcba xal dv[dorara yiyveoba]. 
The evidence for the settlements of barbarians has been often collected; see, e.g. 
O. Seeck, i, p. 384, 12 and 21 (p. 532), and, for the time of M. Aurelius, J. Schwende- 
mann, Der hist. Wert der Vita Marci, p. 53; cf. E. Bickermann, Das Edtkt des Kaisers 
Caracalla in P.Giss. go (Diss., Berlin, 1926), pp. 23 ff. Barbarians were very early settled 
in Roman territory; see for instance the inscription of Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, 
Dessau, JLS 986 = CIL xiv. 3608 (Neronian age), and the settlement of 50,000 bar- 
barians on the Roman border of the Danube ordered by Augustus, Strab. vii. 310 c, and 
A. von Premerstein, Ost. Fahresh. 1, 1898, Beibl. pp. 145 ff. 
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19 On malaria see H. Nissen, Jtalische Landeskunde, i, pp. 413 ff.; W. H. S. Jones, 
Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 2, 1909, pp- 97 ff. and the articles ‘Febris’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Daremberg-Saglio, and de Ruggiero. There is, however, no suffi- 
cient evidence for the spread of malaria in Italy in the 2nd and grd centuries, and it is 
a qucstion whether the depopulation of Latium, Etruria, and South Italy was due 
chiefly to malaria or whether the spread of malaria was due to depopulation. 


20 Everybody who is familiar with the work of excavation in the Roman provinces, 
and with the local museums of antiquities, knows what an enormous contrast there is 
between the archaeological material of the 2nd cent. and the second half of the 3rd. 
One of the most striking features of the 3rd cent. is the further decentralization of 
manufacturing activity, the gradual disappearance of imported articles (even when 
there were industrial centres near at hand), and the predominance of local ware. 
Another feature is the poverty of the graves of this period. The insecurity of the times 
is attested by the frequency of the so-called ‘coin hoards’. But the most convincing and 
the simplest test is a comparison of the coins of the period of the Antonines and of the 
Severi with those of the second half of the 3rd cent. We find an almost complete lack 
of new types, frequent mistakes in the inscriptions, and a bald and rough style—a real 
desert in comparison with the still blossoming coinage of the earlier times. The same 
observation applies to the monumental art of the period, apart from the portraits. 
We have only to compare the bas-reliefs of the column of M. Aurelius and the monu- 
ments of Septimius Severus with such later products as the bas-reliefs of the arch of 
Constantine and of the arch of Galerius at Salonica. It is to be noted that the second 
half of the 3rd cent. produced no important public monuments, except those of 
Aurelian. 


21 The measure by which Aurelian made the cities responsible for waste and aban- 
doned land is well known (Cod. Just. 11. 58. 1). I doubt whether it was the first measure 
of the kind. The practice at least was much older (my Studien z. Gesch. rom. Kol., p. 395). 
The increase of waste land, and especially the decay of viticulture, in Italy is also attested 
by Aurelian’s well-known attempt to revive this branch of husbandry in Etruria by 
distributing families of war-captives among the owners of abandoned vineyards (Scr. 
Hist. Aug. Aurel. 48. 2; L. Homo, Aurélien, p. 150; E. Groag in Pauly—Wissowa, v, 
col. 1410). We have already mentioned that the economic decay of Italy affected the 
food-supply of the city of Rome, and forced the emperors (especially Aurelian) to 
nationalize this branch of the administration of the capital. The hopeless decay of the 
culture of the vine in Italy explains the liberal policy of Probus in regard to its cultiva- 
tion in the provinces (Scr. Hist. Aug. Prob. 18. 8). The measures adopted for the pro- 
tection of viticulture in Italy were futile, as there was now very little to protect. The 
reform of Probus enabled Gaul at least to revive again; cf. C. Jullian, Histoire de la 
Gaule, iv, p. 609; J. H. E. Crees, Reign of Probus, pp. 142 f. His ordinance, attested as 
it is not only by the Latin biographer but also by Victor and Eutropius, is certainly 
genuine. How far the early restrictions on viticulture in the provinces were still in 
force before his reign cannot be ascertained; but there is no doubt that neither South 
Gaul nor Spain nor Dalmatia was subject to any such restrictions, to say nothing of 
the Oriental provinces, including Thrace. 


22 Chap. VII, note 31. 


23 See above, note 17. The Lydius of Zosimus (Palfurius of the Latin biographer) 
was probably one of the local chiefs, a member of the local aristocracy and a Roman 
citizen. His full name perhaps was Palfurius Lydius: the Palfurii Surae were a good 
Roman family, which still survived in the 3rd cent. (Scr. Hist. Aug. Gall. 18. 6). If so 
the Isaurian hero would appear in quite a different light, as a local dynast, like the 
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dynasts of Palmyra, Emesa, Edessa, &c., and not as a common robber. The coloniza- 
tion of the land by Roman soldiers after the death of Lydius shows that separatist 
tendencies were very strong in the country of the Isaurians. 


24 IGRR iii. 481 = Dessau, ILS 8870 (cf. A. von Domaszewski, Rh. Mus. 58, 1903, 
pp. 382 ff, and Gesch. d. rém. Kaiser, ii, p. 297; PIR iv, p. 378, no. 137): Ovadépiov 
Zrareidvov Kaorov rov xpariorov avppaxov trav LeBaorav, mpairdacrov prfdariwovev Teppnocewv 
t&v mpos Oivodvdars 7 Bovdr) Kai 6 SHpuos Kal 7 yepovaia Tov evepyerny mpovonadpevov Tis Etpyvns 
kata @d\acoav Kal Kata yhv, emdnujncavra tH Aaumpa judy méAe pera mdons evdKooplas 
juepay 1B’, dyaydvra Sé Kal lvmépiov giroripws ev TH Aovowpiw rH mpd €’ €id(dv) NoeuBpiw[v] 
ev } [j]uepa exopulcOn [e]ixay fepa rod xupiov nudv Ovarepravod véou LeBaorod. Cf. Forsch. 
Eph. iii, no. 38. 

25 Scr. Hist. Aug. Proc. 12. 1-3: ‘Proculo patria Albingauni fuere, positi in Alpibus 
maritimis. domi nobilis sed maioribus latrocinantibus atque adeo pecore ac servis 
et is rebus, quas abduxerat, satis dives. fertur denique eo tempore quo sumpsit im- 
perium duo milia servorum suorum armasse. .. .’ 5: ‘idemque fortissimus, ipse quoque 
latrociniis adsecutus, qui tamen armatam semper egerit vitam.’ 


26 ‘The inscription was found and first published by J. G. C. Anderson in FHS 17, 
1897, pp. 417 ff., cf. A. Schulten, Rom. Mitt. 13, 1898, pp. 231 ff.; J. G. C. Anderson, 
JHS 18, 1898, pp. 340 ff. = OGIS 519 = CIL iii. 14191; my article in Klio, 6, 1906, 
pp. 249 ff.; J. Keil-A. von Premerstein, Dritte Reise, p. 12. The attempts to 
restore this inscription have not taken into account the fact that the lines of the 
document (the right border is mutilated) were much shorter than has usually been 
supposed. This is shown by the first lines, which can be restored with full cer- 
tainty. The numbers of letters missing, according to my calculation, are approximately 
12 to 13 in the first 14 lines; 15 to 16 in Il. 15-17; 18 in Il. 18-20; 21 in Il. 21-23, and 
about 23 to 25 in the last lines of the document. I may, therefore, suggest a new 
restoration of the inscription. Considerations of space forbid a discussion of the former 
attempts; Aya#9 Tvyn | Imp. Caes. M. [Julius P]hiflippus p. f. Aug.] et [M. Julius 
Philippu]s n{o]bi[lJissimus Caes. M. Au[r. Eglecto] | pe[r] Didymum mil(item) 
cen(tenarium) frum(entarium): proco[n]sule v. c. perspecta fide eorum quae [adle- 
gastis si] | quid iniuriose geratur, ad sollicitudinem suam revocabit. [v]a[l]e. | Adro- 
xpdrop. Kaicaps M. "IovAlw Dirlrnw EvoeBet Evruyet LeB(aor@) x[at M. *Iovdiw] | Piriamm 
emdaveatitw Kaioape Sénois mapa Adpydriov "EyAéxr[ov rept rod xor]|vod trav Apayounvar 
mapoikwy Kai yewpyav Tov bueTepwr [Tod ev TH Anma]|v9 Syuov Kowo(d T)orreavdav Lonvav rav 
xara Dpvyiav rorwv ba T. Ov[Ariov Advpou] | otparidrou: mdvrwwy év rots paxapwwrdros tidy 
Kaipots, evoeBea[rato. Kal dAv]|nétato. trav mubmore Baorléwr, Apewov Kal yadnvev tov Biov 
Siay[dvtwy maons ro] |ynpias Kal Siaceropav me[T]avpévwr, pdvor jpets adAdtpia Tav €[dtvxeoTd- 
tw] | xaipav macxovres tHvde THy ixérevav [b]uelv mpoodyouev. Exe[rar 5€ 7d ris Se] |Hoews év 
rovrous: xwplov dpérepdv [€]opev, iepdbrat[or adroxpdropes, 54]| 0s dAdKAnpos of Katrapevyovres 
(al) yewdpevor ris dperépas [Bevdry TOs ixérac: Sia] |cerdpe0a 5€ mapa 7d ddoyov Kai rapampacad- 
peda im’ exelvwy o[fs adlew 76 Syd] |cvov df(€) ire peadyeror yap Tuyxdvovtes Kal u[j]re (read 
unde) mapa orpara[pxias dvres mdo]|youev aAAdtpia TOv tyerépwv paxapwwrdrwy Kapdv 
[S:oSevovres yap] 76 Anmavay kXipa mapadymdvortes Tas Aewddpous d[ Sods orpardpxa ve (at) 
arpa||riarar x(a) Svvdorar tav mpovxdvtwy x[at]a rHv méAw [Katoapravol re J] |uérepor ere 
oe[p]xdpevor Kai Katadymdvovtes Tas Ae[wpdpous ddovs Kal dad trav] | Epyww nuds agrordvres Kal 
rovs dporipas Boas dvy[apevovres 7a pndev dper]|Adpeva adtois mapampdocovar Kal ovpBaiver 
od [ra ruxdvTa Huds ex t]lovrov adixetobar Siacecopevous wept dv dma[ 75n Kar7ADopev és 7d 
adv, &) | LeBaore, weyeOos, andre tiv Exapxov Sueirre[s apy eupaivovres 7d yeyo]|vds. Kat dws 
mept rovtwv exew[H]On cod 7 Oe[la Puy, emoroAy Sndot 4] | evreraypévy quae libe[I]lo 
complexi esti[s, ad procos. misimus] | qui dabit operam ne d[iu]tiu(i)s querell[is 
locus sit]. eed odv obdév ddero[s j]uciv ex ravrns [As Sejcews yéyove, ovvBe]|ByKev 
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8e tds Kard tiv dypouxiay ra pr) dde[Adueva mapampdoceoIa, €]|7erBawd[v]rwv twadv 
kal ovvrarotvrwv has [wapa 7d Sixaov, doavrws d]le imo t&v Kaoapiavdv od ra tvxdvra 
S[ac]eleo[Bar Kal ra Hpuerepa els adrovs] | [e€avadi]oxeoBar kai ra xwpia épyyodobar kal av[do- 
rata ylyveodaur peodyeor yap] | [rvyxdvovre]s Kal od mapa r[iv o]dov Karoixobvres. . . - - 
(There follow a few remains of two more lines, below which the stone is fractured.) 
In this short note I cannot defend the new suggestions which I have introduced into 
the text, but a word may be said on the new reading which I have suggested in I. 2: 
mil(item) cen(tenarium) frum(entarium). It follows exactly the facsimile given in Ander- 
son’s second article. The title centenarius applied to a frumentarius is new for the grd cent. 
A.D., but in the 4th cent. it is commonly applied to the successors of the frumentarit, the 
agentes in rebus. On the frumentarii see O. Hirschfeld, ‘Sicherheitspolizei’, Al. Schr., 
pp. 588 and 592; D. Vaglieri in de Ruggiero, Diz. epigr. iii, pp. 221 ff.; Fiebiger 
in Pauly—Wissowa, vii, cols. 122 ff.; P. K. Baillie Reynolds, 7RS 13, 1923, pp. 177 
and 183 ff.; cf. Chap. VIII, note 11, and Chap. IX, note 7. On the agentes in rebus and 
the title centenarius applied to them, cf. O Hirschfeld, ‘Die agentes in rebus’, Kl. Schr., 
pp. 624 ff., especially pp. 626 ff. 

27 CIL iii. 12336 = IGRR i. 674 = Syll.3 888; cf. F. Preisigke, ‘Die Inschrift 
von Skaptoparene in ihrer Beziehung zur kaiserlichen Kanzlei in Rom’, Schr. 
d. Wiss. Ges. in Strassburg, 1917 (30); M. Rostovtzeff, JRS 8, 1918, p. 33; Wilcken, 
Hermes, 55, 1920, pp. 1 ff.; cf. H. Dessau, Hermes, 62, 1927, pp. 205 ff., and Wilcken, 
Arch. f. Papyr. 9, pp. 15 ff. In the early 4th cent. the police agents remained as 
troublesome as they used to be in the grd cent. The reforms of Diocletian and of 
Constantine effected no improvement in their behaviour. See the fragments of a letter 
of an emperor in reply to complaints about the exactions of the beneficiarii, found at 
Thuburbo Majus in Africa (A.D. 315-18?). At the end there comes a curious tariff of 
fees which the beneficiarii were entitled to receive. 


28 P.Oxyr. 1477. In the introduction to this papyrus Grenfell quotes the other 
papyri of the same type, all of an earlier date. 


29 C. Wessely, Catal. P.R. 75 (3rd—4th cent. A.D.). 
30 P. Jouguet, Papyrus de Théadelphie (1911). 
31 Unpublished P. Wis., inv. 56. I owe a transcription of the text to the kindness of 


Prof. A. G. Laird of the University of Wisconsin. On the territory of Philadelphia, 
cf. M. Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate, pp. 13 f. 


32 C. Wessely, Catal. P.R. 58 (a.p. 265/6) from Hermupolis Magna, col. ii, ll. 13 ff.: 
oAlynv pev dure|Aov Cwhvtodo[avr] Kai [r]avrny ev [..].wrdrw dueria odcav xal &Opvor, KUKAw 
5¢ rod | xwplov xépoov moAAjy Kal Opu[ov]; cf. col. ili, 1. 4: yevdu[evor Se elis Erepov xw[piov] 
ereDewpicapev atro pev [xeiwevov S]dov év xépow [..] Kal dxpnorov. Compare, also, the 
well-known P.Rain. xix = Mitteis, Chrest. 69 (A.D. 330) of Hermupolis; cf. C. Wessely, 
Catal. P.R. p. 86, and my Studien z. Gesch. rém. Kol., pp. 198 ff. The description of one 
part of the estate is as follows, ll. 3 ff.: dv 76 | xa” &v obrws Exe dumedcxdv xwpiov bd téAovs 
(dpoupdiv) nLisdB’, xadapylas (dpovpa) yn’, mwpaplov (dpovpa) Li, dravta vuvl | &v x€pow 
kal 74 €v abr@ olxéreda xal éx vdrou TovTou yedpytov Kadovpevov ITéAvmov, Soov early dpoupydob 
kal odovaxis yijs Und réAous (dpouvpa) wB La Kal rv macav xépaov Ka domopoy ri ev abri. The 
property consists of parcels of private vineyards and gardens and of a large plot of 
imperial land. See also SB 7630, an droypa¢7 of abandoned olive-groves. 


33 Scr. Hist. Aug. Prob. 9. 3. 


34 P.Oxyr. 1409 (A.D. 278) ; cf. W. L. Westermann, Aegyptus, 1, 1920, pp. 297 ff. See 
especially the sanction: édv yap rowdro éemyep[jo}a toduy[o]n 7} t&v mploorera] ypévwy 
dpedjon, iorw dre ds Avpawdpevos rois ent rH owrypia cuvmd[on]s ris Alydmrou mponp[_ nue] - 
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vos od pdvov mrepi xpnudrwv adXa Kal rept adris tis puyis rov dydva Ee[t. Cf. Chap. IX, 
note 15. 

38 P.Oxyr. 1469 (A.D. 298). 

36 P.Oxyr. 1413 (A.D. 270-5), Il. 25 ff. I have not been able to make use of the book 
of S. Singalevich, The Senate of Oxyrhynchus in the 3rd Cent. of our Era (Kharkoff, 1913) (in 
Russian), dealing with the important papyri which illustrate the activity of the BovAj 
of Oxyrhynchus in the grd cent.; cf. U. E. P(aoli), Riv. fil. 43, 1913, pp. 178 f. Cf. a 
similar document of the 4th cent., P.Oxyr. 2110 (A.D. 370), and the Princeton papyrus 
of the early 4th cent., H. B. van Hoesen and A. Ch. Johnson, ZEA 12, 1926, pp. 118 ff. 
[= SB 7261]; cf. U. Wilcken, Arch. f. Papyr. 8, p. 314. 


37 P.Oxyr. 1419 (A.D. 265). 
38 P.Oxyr. 1194 (A.D. 263). 
39 P.Oxyr. 1115 (A.D. 281). 
40 P.Oxyr. 1543 (A.D. 299): zpos diddoow rots Svodevovow yevveorarois atparimrats. 


41 C. Wessely, Catal. P.R. 84, col. i, Il. 1 ff.: ‘Eppomodetrov | Bpéowov exrayévrwy dvako- 
’ ’ ’ PE Pp pA 
pul|oOjoa eidav edOeniakdv Kai rev an’ abtav dvaxouiobevrwy eis Thy | u TH eveata@oav Huépav. 
The stuffs are corn, chaff, wine, and meat. Special mpomopu7oi were appointed. 


42 On compulsory deliveries of various kinds in the 2nd cent. and in the first years 
of the 3rd see Chap. VIII, note 35, and Chap. IX, note 45. There is no doubt that, as 
a rule, the forced delivery was regarded as a compulsory purchase and that money 
was really paid for the stuffs, J. Lesquier, L’Armée romaine d’Egypte, pp. 258 ff. One of 
the most striking examples is the delivery of clothes by the weavers of Soknopaiu Nesos 
for the soldiers of the army of Judaea in A.p. 128 (P.Ryl. ii. 189); cf. P.Tebt. 347. 12, 
and P. Gradenwitz quoted in P.Hib. 67. 10, note. Similar provisions for the army of 
Cappadocia and for the hospital of the ratio castrensis of Rome are mentioned in A.D. 238 
at Philadelphia (BGU 1564), cf. Chap. V, note 44. As late as A.D. 232 the officials of 
Alexander Severus paid for the clothes which were delivered to the soldiers in accord- 
ance with an order of the prefect, PSI 797. Compare this practice with the deliveries 
of éo6s otpatwr7iky} in the 4th cent., P.Lips. 45, 46, 48-60; Wilcken, Grundz., 
p. 362, and of clothing for the gladiators, P.Lips. 57. 6-11. Cf. also P.Oxyr. 1424 (about 
A.D. 318), 1428, and 1448, and PSI 781. On the organization of the collection of the 
annona in the 3rd cent. see P. Jouguet, La vie municipale, pp. 387 ff.; Wilcken, Grundz., 
p. 360; P.Oxyr. 1115 and 1419; C. Wessely, Catal. P.R. 84; PSI 795. The fact that pay- 
ments for the annona militaris were sometimes made in the 4th cent. does not prove that 
such was the regular practice in the 3rd cent. The same practice, i.e. probably requisi- 
tion without actual remuneration, seems to have been introduced into the other 
provinces of the Roman Empire and into Italy; see, e.g. the interesting inscription of 
A. Vitellius Felix belonging to the time of Gallienus found in Thugga, CJL viii. 26582. 
All the offices held by this man are connected with transportation and with the collec- 
tion of rents from imperial estates, especially in Africa.One of the most important 
offices was ‘p(rae)p(ositus) agens per Campaniam, Calabriam, Lucaniam, Picenum 
annonam curans militibus Aug. n.’ 


43 P.Oxyr. 1490 (late 3rd cent. A.D.). 


44 I have dealt with the transportation of state goods in Egypt in three special 
articles, in Arch. f. Papyr. 3, 215ff., in Klio, 6, 1906, pp. 253 ff., and in Pauly—-Wissowa, 
vii, cols. 169 ff.; cf. Wilcken, Grundz., p. 370, and F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, pp. 115 ff. 
I have since modified the views expressed in these articles in regard to transport by 
land. Transportation from the local storehouses to the river or to the canal was 
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certainly carried out by the guilds of dvpAdra: and of xapnAorpdgor. Responsibility for 
the transport rested either with the municipal magistrates, to whom the village 
administration was responsible in its turn for payments due from the villages, or with 
the municipal magistrates and the great landowners. I find it hard to explain the 
receipts of Theadelphia in the names of Appian (a big landowner, one of the chiefs 
of Heroninus, see below, note 59) and Sodikes as receipts given to vavxAnpor, agents 
of the government for land-transport. I now regard both Appian and Sodikes as large 
landowners and lessees of imperial lands, who were responsible for the transportation 
of their payments to the landing-places. For this purpose they used either their own 
donkeys and camels or, as a rule, those of the guilds. See F. Preisigke, Arch. f. Papyr. 3, 
pp. 44 ff.; my own articles, ibid., pp. 223 ff., in Klio, 6, 1906, p. 253, and in Pauly— 
Wissowa, vii, col. 163; F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, pp. 117, 122, note 6, 431. Cf. P.Oxyr. 2131 
(a.p. 207) and the documents of c. A.D. 163 concerning the affairs of a group of 
Kapnrorpédor, studied by C. W. Keyes, ZEA 15, 1929, pp. 160 ff. Compare the 
responsibility of special curatores frumenti Alexandrini (émpeAnral otrov Adcfavdpelas), 
who were members of the municipal councils, for the river-transport from the Nile to 
Alexandria in the 4th cent., P.Flor. 75 (Wilcken, Chrest. 433, A.D. 380) ; Wilcken, ibid. 
434 (A.D. 390) ; P.Lond. iii, p. 220; Stud. Pal. i. 34; Wilcken, Grundz., p. 371. Transpor- 
tation by river was done chiefly by the shipowners and the ship-lessees, the vav«Anpot. 
Was the vaveAnpia a liturgy? A strict control over the vav«Anpor (who, at least in 
Alexandria, were organized as a corporation) was certainly exercised by the govern- 
ment as early as the Ptolemaic period (cf. my article, Journ. Econ. and Business Hist. 3, 
1932, pp. 728 ff.). It had been inherited by the Romans. The vavxAnpia, however, was 
in the main a good business proposition, and there were plenty of vavxAnpo. who were 
prepared to invest their money in the transport trade. In the 3rd cent. it was different. 
There is no doubt that the state then resorted to compulsion in order to secure a 
sufficient number of vav«Anpo., and that the vavxAnpia became a liturgy. This is proved 
by many documents, especially by P.Oxyr. 1418 (A.D. 247), 8: [rs tAnpw] Oeions tx’ euod 
vavkAnpias Kal dv adAw[v Aevroupyrdv (?) . . ., cf. B. Grenfell, P.Oxyr. 1412. 14, note. 
Grenfell is undoubtedly right in explaining P.Oxyr. 1261—a declaration concerning 
the transport of produce for troops at Babylon, made by a senator who certainly ful- 
filled a liturgy—as an exact parallel to the declarations of a vavKAnpos xeprouod Néas 
noérews (P.Oxyr. 1259, A.D. 211) and of a xvBepyyrns (P.Oxpr. 1260), cf. F. Preisigke, 
P. Cairo, 34. 3-4. The purport of these documents has not been grasped by F. 
Oertel, Die Liturgie, p. 431. Cf. also P.Oxyr. 1553-5 (A.D. 214, 251, 260), which contain 
declarations on oath by xvBepvjrar, who are shipowners, with a registration of their 
sureties. I do not maintain that in the 3rd cent. the vavxAnpéa was a pure munus, and 
that it might not be regarded as profitable, because of the privileges connected with 
it (see P.Lond. iii, p. 163, 1164 [h], of a.p. 212 and P.Oxyr. 2136, of A.D. 291), but in 
case of necessity compulsion was resorted to, and men were forced to keep on their 
business, even against their will. Sometimes, perhaps, even those who had ceased to 
be shipowners, or were not shipowners and transporters by profession at all, were 
forced to undertake responsibility for the transportation of a certain freight by river. 
In the light of the new conclusions on the Alexandrian granaries provided by 
Wilcken’s very interesting article, Hermes, 63, 1928, pp. 48 ff., the regulations con- 
cerning the vav«Anpor of Alexandria must be carefully re-examined. 


45 On the prosecutio annonae see my article in Pauly—Wissowa, vii, cols. 163, 170. We 
have shown in the ninth chapter how widespread the prosecutio annonae was in other 
parts of the Empire at the beginning of the grd cent., and in the eighth chapter that 
recourse was had to it as early as the first decades of the 2nd cent. in cases of emer- 
gency. What, however, in the 2nd cent. was a voluntary service of rich provincials 
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gradually became a compulsory munus. In Egypt in the second half of the grd cent. it 
appears as a normal institution. Men were specially and regularly appointed for the 
purpose by the city councils and were made responsible for the shipments. See P.Oxyr. 
1414. 19 ff.: xararoum? Cowv, and 1415. 4 ff., especially 7: Bovdevral elmov: jx) mpo[rpa- 
mytwoav (?) wa wt) devywow. In the 4th cent. the instituiion flourished, Wilcken, 
Chrest. 43, intr. (P.Oxyr. 60, A.D. 323). 


46 PST 298 (4th cent. A.D.). 


47 P.Oxyr. 1414 (A.D. 270-5); cf. Wessely, Cat. P.R. i, no. 53; Wilcken, Arch. f. 
Papyr. 7, p. 103; and above, note 42. 


48 C. Wessely, Catal. P.R. ii. 177. 24: obx eféorar S€ ovdert ddAw | KorvAilew ev 7H 
emorxiy ef 7) euol Kal rots | avy poe [pov], cf. P.Oxyr. 1455 (A.D. 275), a declaration of 
an oil-dealer. Cf. Chap. X, note 39, and above, note 21. 


49 On cessio bonorum see Chap. VIII, note 44, and cf. Chap. IX, note 45. The 
rescript of Severus: P.Oxyr. 1405, 10 ff., 7) 5é€ émreiuia cov €|K tovrou ovdev BraPyaerat, 
ovde eis 7d | odpa vBpiobjoa, cf. BGU 473 = Mitteis, Chrest. 375 (A.D. 200), 6: 
vonoberqaat Ste od xp Tovs TH E[KaTacwW ToLnaapevous (?)] evexecAar ovTE moAELTLKOLs OTE 
iStwrt[Kots mpdypaow. . . |. Hermophilus’ appeal to this or a similar rescript: CPR 20 = 
Wilcken, Chrest. 402 (A.D. 250), 15 ff. My quotation is from PSI 292 (the Greek text is 
given in Chap. IX, note 45). Equally explicit is PSI 807 (A.D. 280), a petition addressed 
by Aurelius Heracleius to a beneficiarius of the prefect, i.e. to a police officer. Heracleius 
was made responsible by the decaproti for some land which did not belong to him. To 
his complaint he adds, Il. 21 ff.: dvayxaiws emdidwl|uc 7a BuPreid.a afidyv | exew 76 c@pa 
éXevBepov Kal avdBpicrov (he fears imprisonment and corporal punishment). 


5° P.Oxyr. 1668 (3rd cent. A.D.) ; cf. P.Oxyr. 2107 (A.D. 262): an instruction to the 
chief of police (¢tpyvdpxa:) of the Oxyrhynchite nome to send a certain person to the 
émotpatnyds, after he had done what was necessary, if not to the prefect. 


51 P.Oxyr. 62 = Wilcken, Chrest. 278 (after A.D. 242). 
52 P.Oxyr. 64 ( = Wilcken, Chrest. 475), and 65; and cf. Wilcken, Grundz., p. 414. 


53 P.Flor. 137.73; 151. 10, 12; 250. 4; cf. P.Gen. 16 = Wilcken, Chrest. 354 (A.D. 207). 
Very instructive is the private letter PST 842, ll. 7 ff.: 806 yowtwoav ru €av apeAjawow 
eOetv . . . Lapamiwy abrois mpdypara Kewnoe Nuedde yap orpatiatyy réuibar, KTA. 


54 P.Flor. 2 = Wilcken, Chrest. 401 (A.D. 265); cf. Wilcken, Grundz., p. 349, BGU 
325 = Wilcken, Chrest. 472 (3rd cent. ACD.) Kwens Zoxvon|atov Nyjaljou. [7a] payyéA- 
erat trois tx[o]|yeypappévos Anotromacrai[s mpoce]ADeiv rots THs Kans | Snpoolus Kat 
dvalnrijoat Tov[s é]iLnrovpevous xaxovpyous. | eav S€ dueAjowan, d[e]5[e]uevor meu POjcor[ rae 
émi tov Aaprpo(tarov) | judy wyeudva, and P.Oxyr. 80 = Wilcken, Chrest. 473 (time of 
the Gordians). O. Hirschfeld, ‘Die 4gyptische Polizei der rémischen Kaiserzeit 
nach Papyrusurkunden’, Kl. Schr., pp. 612 ff. Cf. Chap. IX, note 45. 


55 The average fortune of a member of the city bourgeoisie cannot be estimated in 
the absence of statistics. What we hear occasionally does not lead us to overestimate 
the wealth of the bourgeoisie. Most of them were well-to-do, but not rich men. In P.Ryl. 
li. 109 (A.D. 235), the heirs of Aurelius Hermias value their father’s estate at ro tal. 
XeBaord; in P.Amh. 72 (A.D. 236), we have another valuation of the same kind amount- 
ing to 3 tal.; in P.Oxyr. 1114 (A.D. 237), a third one of 200,000 sest. We must not forget 
how depreciated the currency of this period was. 


56 The confiscated land which was assigned to a city was called rd dmoardAdovra 7H 
dexampwreia Or 7a Umdpxovta TH Sexampwreig, the decaproti being responsible for the 
revenues of such land. Another designation was ra drdpxovra oixov méAews. See PST 
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187; P.Flor. 19, cf. P.Fay. 87. 5; 88. 5; P.Oxyr. 122. 1; 54. 1; CPR 3g. 8. On the Todrixd, 
as opposed to the xwpnrixdé, and on the special municipal treasury of the city, as 
opposed to the governmental one, see B. Grenfell, P.Oxyr. 1419. 2, note. Cf. above, 
note 32. On the activity of the decaproti and their violence, see P.Ryl. ii. 114 (A.D. 280), 
and PSI 807 (A.p. 280). 

s7 The attempt of Philip is well attested by many documents. The best known is 
P.Lond. iii, pp. 109 ff. no. 1157 = Wilcken, Chrest. 375 (A.D. 246), a sale of land by the 
government to a beneficiarius of the prefect in accordance with the order of Claudius Mar- 
cellus the xaBoAcxés (rationalis) and Marcius Salutarius the procurator. The same order of 
the same two menis referred to in P.Oxyr. 78. 11 ff., containing a list of parcels of private 
land, one of which is bought in accordance with the order. I have no doubt that the 
same order is mentioned in P. Wis., inv. 56. 22 ff.: 60ev ovd« dAlyou évros rob adixtpwar[o]s 
riv émiSoow trav BilBrcdiwv rovovpeba paprupo[U]pevor Kard Td KeAevobévra t|2[6] K[A]avdiou 
[M]apxéddovu 700 S:acquor[d]rov xaboAKod Kal M[a]pxiov Lado[v]rapiov [r0]6 xpariarou én[c]- 
tpénou [rt] Gv LeBaorayv. It is evident that the three veterans from Antinoupolis have been 
attracted by the proclamation of Philip’s officials to buy the land, and, being cheated, 
now refer to this proclamation, which probably contained some clauses designed to 
protect purchasers against the carelessness or dishonesty of the local officials. I suspect 
that some of the land owned by Aurelius Serenus was acquired in the same way and 
at the same time, P.Oxyr. 1636 (A.D. 249), 6: dao rod Undptavrds por dyopal[oriK@ dix]aiw 
nept [r]iv adriv Lepidw; cf. P.Wis., inv. 56. 30: typovper[ov j]uadv rod d:xail[o]u ris 
xrjoews. Cf, Chap. TX, note 53. 

58 P.Oxyr. 1662 (A.D. 246), 11: &vexa mpeoBetlas mepl ris émPAnBelons | emBodrjs Te 
ueTepw | vou®@ 70d tepoo amordxrov, cf. 1187. 13-15, and 1630. The protection of small 
landowners was also the policy of Philip in Africa, where he likewise took over the 
practice of the Severi, see S. Gsell, Bull. arch. du Com. des trav. hist. 1909, p. 183, and 
J. Carcopino, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1919, pp. 379 ff. 

59 On the correspondence of Heroninus see D. Comparetti, P.Flor. ii, pp. 41 ff.; cf. 
P.Ryl. ii, pp. 236-40, and F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, pp. 231 ff. It is not easy to decide 
whether Alypius, Appian, &c., acted as Aeroupyoi, being forced to take on themselves 
the responsibility for large tracts of yj ovc.ax7, or as men who, confident of their 
influence, were willing to try their luck and added by their own choice parcels of yq 
ovovaxy to the land which they owned privately. I am inclined to think that in the 
3rd cent. both government pressure and private initiative contributed to the creation 
of such large holdings as the estate of Alypius, Appian, &c. Cf. my Studien z. Gesch. rm. 
Kol., pp. 198 ff.; Wilcken, Grundz., pp. 310 ff. and 314 ff. 

60 On the estate of Aurelius Serenus (A.D. 249-80) see P.Oxyr. 1209, 1276, 1558, 
1631, 1633, 1646, 1689, 1763. No. 1633 (A.D. 275) is specially important: Aurelius 
Serenus is bidding for some unsold state land (1. 8: dad da[pdr]wy ris S:Louxrjoe]|ws 
mporepo[v] Lapariwvos [rod] Zwidtov) and outbids another offer (of a member of his own, 
family?). Another way of increasing one’s estate was by renting land from other 
persons: in P.Oxyr. 1646 (A.D. 268/9) Aurelius Serenus rents land from the heirs of 
Vibius Publius, a veteran, do ddd¢ixiadiwy émdpyou Alydrrov, and formerly a Bovdeuris 
of Alexandria. We can understand this grabbing of land by rich, energetic, and 
influential men. The most important part of Serenus’ income came from vineyards 
and orchards (P.Oxyr. 1631, A.D. 280). P.Oxyr. 1631 is one of the most important docu- 
ments which show how elaborate and minute were the devices for cultivating vine- 
yards and orchards scientifically; see the introduction to this papyrus and the com- 
ments of B. Grenfell and myself; cf. P.Oxyr. 2153 (iii. A.D.), a report made by Didymus 
to the ‘very honourable Apollon’ whose estates be administered, on the good harvest 
of one of his vineyards. 
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6t Claudia Isidora 4 dfiodoywrdrn } Kai Ania, P.Oxyr. 919; 1578; 1046. 8; 1630; 
1634; 1659 (A.D. 214-22). P.Oxyr. 1630 suggests that the estate of Claudia Isidora 
was managed on a system which differed from that applied to ordinary y@ i8ié«rnTos, 
and approximated to that employed on state oveia. It is probable that a large part 
of Isidora’s land was yi odcaxy. See P.Oxyr. 1630, introd. If so, we must regard 
Claudia Isidora as another instance of a rich and powerful landowner managing 
large tracts of crown land in Egypt. Aurelia Thermutharion, % «al ‘Hpais: C. 
Wessely, Mitt. P.E.R. ii. 33 = SB 5126; cf. for the agricultural details P.Oxyr. 1631. 
In the grd cent. there was in general a sharp discrimination between the landowners 
and the peasants, the yeodyou or yeovyodvres and the cwyfrar, P.Oxyr. 1531 (3rd cent., 
before a.p. 258) and 1747 (3rd to 4th cent. A.p.). In the 4th cent. large emphyteutic 
ovdoia are typical in Egypt, Wilcken, Grundz., pp. 316 f.; cf. PST 820 (A.D. 312 and 314). 


62 See note 60. 


63 The theory that the crisis of the 3rd cent. was caused by the struggle of the 
emperors against the state—or vice versa—is defended by many scholars, including 
G. Ferrero (see Chap. XII, note 12) and, to a certain extent, L. Homo in his brilliant 
articles and books (see Chap. X, notes 4, 7, 10). Also the other theory, that the 
barbarization of the army and of the leading class was the principal cause, has many 
supporters, for instance H. Delbriick, Gesch. d. Kriegskunst, ii3 (1921), pp. 219 ff. 
Many who reviewed the first edition of this book have expressed the same opinion, 
in particular G. de Sanctis, Riv. fil., 54, 1926, pp. 531 fF. 


6 O. Seeck, Gesch. d. Unter. d. ant. Welt?, i, pp. 420 ff. So far as I know, he was the 
only scholar who emphasized the changed mood of the peasantry in the grd cent. 
A.D. He ascribed the change to the emperors’ policy of settling barbarians in the 
Empire. I greatly doubt whether this factor was of any moment in creating the attitude 
which I have described above. There were many provinces of the Empire which were 
not affected by the settlement of barbarians, e.g. Asia Minor, Syria, Africa, Spain, and 
even the larger part of Gaul. On the other hand, the barbarians did not yet play an 
important part in the imperial army. The bulk of the army consisted of-peasants levied 
in the provinces from the old stock of the population. I am convinced, therefore, that 
the change of mood in the peasants was due, not to any infiltration of new blood, but 
to the policy of the emperors of the 2nd and the early grd cent. and to the natural 
process which led to the spread of a higher standard of culture among the masses of 
the peasants. I have not the slightest doubt that the emperors and the leading men of 
the 3rd cent. fully realized the change that was taking place. See Cass. Dio, 52. 19. 6 
(pretended speech of Maecenas): wore Kal rijs modtelas Tact ogvor peradoOAval dye deiv, 
iva Kal tavrns icopoipotvres, moro avpupaxor Huiv dow worep Tid play THY qwerépay TdAw 
oixodytes: Kal Tavrnv pev dvrws mdAw Ta Se oférepa aypods Kal Kwpas vopilovTes elvat. 
It is evident that in the reign of Alexander Severus the peasants of the provinces did 
not regard the city of Rome as their city. 


6s The evidence about this episode has been fully collected and brilliantly illus- 
trated by C. Jullian, Hist. de la Gaule, iv, pp. 587 ff. 


66 Petr. Patr., fr. 10. 4 (Cass. Dio, ed. Boiss., 176, iii, p. 746). Aurelian promised 
the soldiers not to leave a dog in the city of Tyana, if it were captured. After the 
capture he ordered all dogs to be killed, cat pera radra ovyxadéoas adbrods elev Sri * jyeis 
Umép Tob ehevbepaoa tas méAes TavTas ToAELobpev" Kal cay péhAwpev mpadevew avrds, ovKEéTe 
Hpty muarevovaw GAA pGAAov THY mpaidav tev BapBapwr CnrHowper Kal TovTwY ws TueTépwr 
gevowpeba ’. 

67 Petr. Patr., fr. 9. 2 (Cass. Dio, ed. Boiss., 170, ili, p. 745): dre of XevOar mpds rods 
év moder eyKekActopevous améaxwrrov, dt. odror ovK avOpdmwov Biov Cdaw, aAd’ dpvidwy ev 
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-~ > ‘ > / , 
xadiats els 76 dpos Kabnpevww Kal dre Karadumdvres Thy yiv TH Tpéhovaay adrods dxdpmous modes 
- fod ca "3 - . 
émaA€yovrat Kal dru rots apdxous Dappodor wG)dov rep eavrois. 


68 Lib. de patrociniis (or. 47, ed. R. Foerster, iii, pp. 404 ff.). An admirable analysis 
of the speech is given by F. de Zulueta, De patrociniis vicorum, in P. Vinogradoff’s Oxford 
Studies in Social and Legal History, i (1909), pp. 28 ff. It is to be regretted that the author 
did not pay more attention to the first eleven chapters of the speech, where a special 
type of patrocinium is described—not that of one powerful officer, as in the case of 
Libanius himself, but that of a whole detachment of soldiers. The fact that the patrons 
of the villages were to a large extent officers is explained not only by the important 
position which the military commanders held in the provinces but also by the ten- 
dency of the peasants to seek protection from those whom they supposed to be in sym- 
pathy with them. I would again remind the reader of the feelings of allegiance which 
the villagers of the provinces show to their successful countrymen, their natural pro- 
tectors. On the patrocinia vicorum see F. Martroye, ‘Les Patronages d’agriculteurs et 
de vici’, Rev. hist. du droit fr. et étr. 1928, pp. 201 ff. (in speaking of Egypt the author 
overlooks the evidence of papyri). 


69 F, Preisigke, P.Cairo, 4 = Wilcken, Chrest. 379 (A.D. 320); cf. id. Grundz., p. 311. 
The sharp discrimination between the yeodyo and the xwyfjra (to which I have referred 
above, note 61) amounted to a division of the population into two classes or castes. In 
the 3rd cent. many yeodyo. were degraded and became xwyfra, but hardly any 
kwunrns became a yeodxos except through the army. 


xu. The Oriental Despotism and the Problem of the Decay of 
Ancient Civilization 


1 The best general history of the late Roman Empire which takes account of the social 
and economic conditions is O. Seeck’s Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, vol. ii 
(1901), with abundant references to the sources; cf. his numerous articles in Pauly— 
Wissowa, and in various periodicals, quoted by the author himself, and by J. B. Bury, 
History of the Later Roman Empire* (1923), vol. i, chaps i and ii (the best short 
description of the general conditions which prevailed in the late Roman Empire). 
Cf. L. M. Hartmann, Der Untergang der antiken Welt. Geschichte in gemeinverstandlicher 
Darstellung, iii (1919), pp. 201 ff., and E. Stein, Gesch. d. spdtrémischen Reiches, i (1928) 
{ii (1949), Histoire du Bas-Empire (476-565)]. Stein’s book deals in the introduction 
with conditions in the earlier empire: the following chapters pay little attention to the 
social and economic conditions which developed after Diocletian and Constantine. 
This theme is better covered by the general book by F. Lot, La Fin du monde antique 
et le début du moyen dge, 1927 (in the series Evolution de l’humanité edited by H. Berr). 
It is needless to remind the reader of the brilliant pages of Gibbon on the same 
subject, and of the masterly comments of Godefroy in his edition of the Codex Theo-. 
dosianus. A good bibliography is appended to the article of J. S. Reid, ‘The Re- 
organization of the Empire’, Cambridge Medieval History, i (1911), pp. 24 ff., and to the 
book of Lot. On Diocletian see K. Stade, Der Politiker Diokletian und die letzte grosse 
Christenverfolgung (1926). On Constantine see J. Maurice, Constantin le Grand et l’origine 
de la civilisation chrétienne (1924), and N. H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the 
Christian Church (1931). My short sketch of the economic and social evolution of the 
period after Diocletian given here has been considered too biack and hostile by 
some eminent scholars, for example M. Gelzer, Byzant. Zeitschr. 27, 1927, pp. 387 ff.; 
K. Stade, Der Politiker Diocletian, Appendix; F. Heichelheim, Hist. Zeitschr. 137, 1927, 
pp. 289 ff. I agree with these reviewers that the idea of the ‘ruin of the ancient world’ 
is antiquated. Undoubtedly the late Roman Empire is not merely a period of decay: 
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it is one phase in the evolution of humanity and gave many contributions of lasting 
value in the field of art, literature, theology, and so on. I can to this extent agree with 
the views expressed by M. Gelzer in his interesting article ‘Altertumswiss. u. Spat- 
antike’, Hist. Zeitschr. 135, 1926, pp. 173 ff. Moreover, I agree with Gelzer that there is 
no sharp break between the early and the late Roman Empire. But my sketch aimed 
at indicating how, from a social and economic point of view, the Roman Empire 
entered a new phase in the period after Diocletian, and how this phase was prepared 
by the evolution of the early Empire and the crisis of the grd cent. Gelzer and 
Heichelheim are right in observing that there is throughout the Roman Empire a 
certain awakening of economic life between Diocletian and Theodosius, and that the 
inhabitants of the Empire were not then in a worse position in this respect than at 
the end of the 2nd cent. (see note 6 of this chapter, where I quote the evidence and 
the modern writings on this question). But this awakening was short-lived and limited. 
Pressure exerted from above continued to be the hall-mark of the age; it is sufficient 
to read the complaints of the curiales of Egypt and of the other parts of the Empire to 
be convinced of this. I cannot but think that the cause of the brevity of the improve- 
ment lies not in the incompetence or ill-intent of the emperors, but, inter alia, in the 
fiscal system created by Diocletian and Constantine. 


2 The point of view from which I regard the imperial power of Diocletian and Con- 
stantine nearly agrees with that of E. Schwartz, Kaiser Constantin und die christliche 
Kirche (1913); cf. the works quoted above in note 1. 


3 R. Grosse, Rémische Militargeschichte von Gallienus bis zum Beginn der byzantinischen 
Themenverfassung (1920) ; cf. E. Ch. Babut, ‘Recherches sur la garde impériale’, Rev. hist., 
114, 1913, pp. 225-60 and 116, 1914, pp. 225-93. The survey of the work done 
both by Diocletian and by Constantine in reorganizing the Roman army, by E. 
Nischer, 7RS 13, 1923, pp. 1ff., is superficial. Cf. P. Coussin, Les Armes romaines (1926), 
who offers an interesting picture of the barbarization of the Roman army so far as 
weapons are concerned. 


4 See the article of J. S. Reid quoted in note 1, and cf. A. E. R. Boak, ‘Roman 
magistri in the civil and military service of the Empire’, Harvard Stud. in Class. Phil. 
26, 1915, Pp. 73-164. 

5 A. Piganiol, L’Impét de capitation sous le Bas-Empire romain (1916), and the good 
bibliography there given, especially the articles of O. Seeck; cf. the works quoted in 
note 1 and F. Lot, ‘Le caput du Bas-Empire et sa valeur fiscale’, Nouvelle Rev. hist. du 
droit, 1925. I have not seen H. Bott, Die Grundziige der diocletianischen Steuerverfassung 
(Diss., Frankfurt, 1928). On the edict of Diocletian, K. Biicher, “Die Diokletianische 
Taxordnung vom Jahre 301’, <eitschr. f. ges. Staatsw. 50, 1894, pp. 189-219, 672-717. 
On the situation of the middle class, Sir S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire (1899), pp. 227 ff. 


6 On the economic and social conditions of the late Roman Empire see (besides the 
works quoted in note 1) P. Vinogradoff, ‘Social and Economic Conditions of the 
Roman Empire in the Fourth Century’, Cambridge Medieval History, i (1911), pp. 543 ff. 
A brilliant account of the Western provinces, especially of Gaul, is given by Sir S. Dill, 
op. cit. Good information about Syria is supplied by Libanius, the Emperor Julian, 
St. John Chrysostom, Johannes of Antioch, and Zosimus; see Chap. VII, pp. 264 ff., 
where I have collected the evidence and quoted recent works. The picture given by 
these writers does not differ greatly from that which Ausonius, Paulinus of Pella, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, and Salvian draw of the province of Gaul; on Salvian cf. 
R. Thouvenot, ‘Salvien et la ruine de l’empire romain’, Mél. de l’Ec. fr. de Rome, 38, 
1920, pp. 145 ff. For Africa remarkable evidence is furnished by the mosaics of the 
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4th and 5th cent. A.p., which give representations of some large villas of the period 
and indicate the main sources of their owners’ income. Some of these mosaics are 
reproduced on pls. LXIM. 2; LXXVII; LXXIX. I; LXXX; cf. P. Romanelli, ‘La Vita 
agricola tripolitana attraverso le rappresentazioni figurate’, Africa Italiana, 3, 1930, 
pp. 53 ff.; another example of the same type is the well-known mosaic of Pompeianus 
(Oued Atmenia near Constantine: S. Reinach, Rép. d. peint., p. 359. 1). From the 
economic point of view the mosaics are important as showing that agriculture on the 
large estates was not in any way decaying. While the production of corn was left to 
the coloni, the more profitable and more progressive branches of husbandry were con- 
centrated round the central villa of the estate—the production of wine and oil, horse- 
breeding (a profitable activity owing to the enormous development of circus-races), 
cattle-raising, poultry-farming, and probably also fruit and vegetable growing. In the 
earlier period the owners of the estates dwelt in the cities. Now, as the mosaics show, 
they dwell as a rule on their estates, living the life of real country squires—hunting, 
supervising the agricultural work, acting as patrons of the coloni, reading, and even 
entertaining scholars, philosophers, or philologists (see the mosaic of Pompeianus, 
with the inscription filosofi, or filologi, locus). Note also that in the mosaic of Julius 
(pl. xxrx. 1) the main occupation of the landowner is to receive payments, mostly 
contributions in kind made by coloni; see the description of the plate. In this period 
Egypt is not so well known as Syria and Gaul. The documents of the 4th and 5th cent. 
are few. They depict the life of those centuries almost in the same colours as the earlier 
documents depict the life of the grd cent. In the second half of the 4th cent. and in the 
5th conditions improved somewhat, or at least became more stable. But economic 
decay was steadily advancing, and the pressure of the state became more and more 
heavy. See H. I. Bell, “The Byzantine Servile State in Egypt’, FEA 4, 1917, pp. 86 ff., 
and ‘An Epoch in the Agrarian History of Egypt’, Recueil Champollion (1922), pp. 261 ff.; 
A. Heisenberg and L. Wenger, Byzantinische Papyri in der K. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek 
zu Miinchen (1914); L. Wenger, Volk und Staat in Agypten am Ausgang der Rémerherrschaft 
(1922) (with an excellent bibliography) ; F. Oertel, Die Liturgie (1917), and “Der Nieder- 
gang der hellenistischen Kultur in Agypten’, Neue Jahrb. kl. Alt. 45, 1920, pp. 361 ff.; 
A. S. Hunt and H. I. Bell, P.Oxyr. vol. xvi (documents of the 5th to 7th cent. A.D.); 
H. I. Bell, Fews and Christians in Egypt (1924). Two very instructive series of documents 
illustrate the prosperous life of soldiers in Elephantine, and the oppressed life of 
peasants in the village Aphrodito: the former may be found in P.Lond. v, pp. 169 ff., 
and in Byz. Pap. Miinch. (fully quoted above), the latter in J. Maspero, Papyrus grecs 
d’époque byzantine, 3 vols. (1910-16); P.Flor. iii, nos. 279 ff.; and P.Lond. v, pp. 21 ff. 
Of great interest, too, are the documents referring to the family of Apion, a family of 
local origin which belonged to the imperial aristocracy and held large estates in 
Egypt, P.Oxyr. 1829 (note to 1. 24); see the very useful book of E. R. Hardy, The Large 
Estates of Byzantine Egypt (1931) ; cf. W. Hengstenberg, ‘Die griechisch-koptischen povdov 
Ostraka’, Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr. 66, 1931, pp. 51 ff. and 122 ff. On the economic and social 
conditions of the Byzantine Empire in general see L. Brentano, ‘Die byzantinische 
Volkswirtschaft’, Schmollers Jahrb. 41, 1917, pp. 11 ff.; cf. C. Roth, Sozial- und Kultur- 
geschichte des byzantinischen Reiches* (1919). Cf. H. I. Bell, ‘The Decay of a Civilization’, 
JEA 10, 1924, pp. 207 ff. and the ‘Bulletin papyrologique’ by M. Hombert, published 
in Byzantion from 1926. 


7 On the different types of land-tenure in the late Roman Empire, see my Studien z. 
Gesch. rm. Kol., pp. 393 ff. A very instructive picture of a great fortune of the 5th cent. 
A.D. is furnished by the various sources for the life of St. Melania, P. Allard, Rev. d. 
quest. hist. 81, 1907, pp. 6 ff.; cf. his articles on serfdom and slavery, ibid. 89, 1911, 
PP- 1-22; 90, I9II, pp. 28-53; gt, 1912, pp. 5-35. 
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8 On the old and the new mentality, see the brilliant book of J. Geffcken, Der 
Ausgang des griechisch-rimischen Heidentums? (1929), with references to the sources and a 
good bibliography; for the Western Roman Empire the subject is treated in the 
volume of Sir S. Dill, which has been quoted in the preceding notes. The growth 
of the Church and the development of the Christian mentality are described in 
Ed. Schwartz’s Kaiser Constantin und die christliche Kirche (1913). The abundant biblio- 
graphy of the subject need not be quoted. A good bibliography may be found in the 
Cambridge Medieval History, i, chaps. 4-6, 17, 18, 20, and 21; cf. the general works 
quoted in note 1. 

® It is impossible to give here a complete enumeration of all the books and articles 
which have been written on the subject. In most of the articles and books which 
are quoted in the following notes the reader will find general surveys of the various 
theories expressed by the scholars of the rgth cent. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
cite some more recent attempts to solve the problem. I regret my inability to consult the 
article of M. Weber, “Die sozialen Griinde des Untergangs der antiken Kultur’, Die 
Wahrheit, 6, 1896, pp. 59-77 (Stuttgart) [ = Ges. Aufs. (1924), 289-311]. Cf. by the 
same author, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Grundr. der Sozialékonomie, iii. 2), 1921, ii, 
pp. 211ff., and ‘Agrarverhaltnisse im Altertum’ [= Ges. Aufs., pp. 1-288]. 


10 J. Beloch, ‘Der Verfall der antiken Kultur’, Hist. Zeitschr. 84, 1900, pp. 1 ff. 


11 E. Kornemann, ‘Das Problem des Untergangs der antiken Welt’, Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart, 12, 1922, 5, 6. 


12 G. Ferrero, La Ruine de la civilisation antique (1921) (first printed in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes). 

13 W.E. Heitland, The Roman Fate, an Essay in Interpretation (Cambridge, 1922) ; Iterum, 
or a further Discussion of the. Roman Fate (1925) ; Last Words on the Roman Municipalities (1928). 


14 Chap. VII, note 107; cf. O. von Zwiedineck, ‘Was macht ein Zeitalter kapitalis- 
tisch?’, <eitschr. f. ges. Staatsw. 90, 1931, pp. 482 ff., and M. Rostovtzeff, ibid. 92, 1932, 
PP. 334 ff. 

1s His well-known theory is fully stated in his general work, Gesch. d. Untergangs d. 
ant. Welt, i. 


16 T. Frank, ‘Race Mixture in the Roman Empire’, Amer. Hist. Rev. 21, 1916, 
pp. 689 ff., and A History of Rome (1922), pp. 565 ff. His view, as expressed in the latter 
book, combines the economic and the biological theories. I add a short bibliography 
of some modern studies on race-mixture in Italy and Gaul: A. Solari, ‘Delle antiche 
relazioni commerciali tra la Siria e l’occidente, I. In Roma e in Gallia’, Ann. del. Univ. 
tosc. 6, 1916, pp. 1 ff.; id. ‘I Siri nell’Emilia antica’, Riv. Indo-Greco-Italica, 1921, 
pp. 165 ff.; R. Vulpe, ‘Gli Iliri dell’Italia imperiale romana’, Ephem. Daco-rom. 3, 1925, 
pp. 129 ff.; G. C. Mateescu, ‘I Traci nelle epigrafi di Roma’, ibid. 1, 1923, pp. 57 ff. 


17 A very good survey of the problem from the biological point of view was 
given by a young Russian scholar, N. A. Vassiliev, The Problem of the Fall of the Western 
Roman Empire and of Ancient Civilization (Kazan, 1921) (in Russian). The theory of 
O. Spengler on the natural decay which is bound to overtake every civilization 
belongs to a certain extent to the same class, see Der Untergang des Abendlandes. Umrisse 
einer Morphologie der Weltgeschichte, i-ii (1920-2). 

18 M. Rostovtzeff, ‘The Decline of Ancient Civilization’, Russkaja Mysl, 1922, 
vols. vi-xii (in Russian; a translation into Bulgarian by G. Kazarow was published in 
1924). A new attempt (from a neo-Marxist, Bolshevik point of view) to lay the blame 
for the ruin of the Roman Empire on Christianity has been made in the second edition 
of G. Sorel, La Ruine du monde antique (1925). This book is without value for the historian. 
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INDEXES 
I INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


Abascantus, 160 (2). 

Abbosus, 662, n. 26. 

Abdera, 251, 546, n. 12. - 

Abgari, 269. 

Abila, 267, 662, n. 27. 

Abortion, 4.76, 738, n. 15. 

“Abrega, 638, n. 59. 

‘Abundance’ (abundantia), 356 (4), 364 (d), 
372 (c). 

— of foodstuffs, 101, 145, 697. 

Abyssinia, 154, 301; see also Axum. 

Acceptarius, 685, n. 81. 

Accountant, chief (a rationibus), 55. 

— (mpaypartixds), 480. 

— representation of, 96 (1). 

Achaea, 116, 253, 652, n. 101. 

— personification of, 372 (h). 

Achilles (nom. propr.), 659, n. 11. 

Achulla, 315. 

Aciarius, 72. 

Acilius Strabo, 310. 

Acornion of Dionysopolis, 563, n. 20. 

Acrae, 723, n. 46. 

Acroceraunian Mts., 614, n. 31. 

Actarii et numerarii stationum, 704, nN. 40. 

Acte, 150, 210, 580, n. 25. 

Actium, Battle of, 29, 37, 555, n. 33- 

Actores (mpaypatevtat), 491, 552 (31), 655,n. 5. 

‘Acts of Appianus’, 590, n. 33, 708, n. 5. 

—of the Pagan Martyrs’, 117, 418, 560,n. 11, 
586 n. 17, 587, n. 19. 

Actuarta (ship), 168. 

Adana, 97, 577, n. 18. 

Administration, imperial, 47, 79, 98, 110, 
123, 133, 159, 178, 228, 243, 294, 295, 
327, 365, 380, 405, 448, 466, 472, 474, 488, 
490, 512, 527, 574, N. II, 702, n. 30. 

— — corruption of, 505, 523. 

— — equestrianization of, 711. 

— — freedmen in, see Freedmen. 

— — militarization of, 403, 448, 449, 459- 
63. 

— — provincializing of, 404. 

—-— source of new aristocracy, 185, 197, 
464, 513- 

— — system of, 80, 449, 459, 457, 491, 492, 
513. 

— municipal, see City and Municipal; pro- 
vincial, see Provinces. See also Carthage; 
Egypt. 

— of the city of Rome, 81. 

Administrative law, 626, n. 54. 
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Adoption, imperial, doctrine of, 116, 122, 
401, 404, 437, 711, N. 13. 

‘Adorandus’ (horse), 456 (2). 

Adriatic area, 238. 

— harbours, 167. 

— sea, 71, 235, 238. 

— shore, 253. 

Adulis, 307, 680, n. 62. 

Aedepsus, 614, n. 31. 

Aediles, 146, 232, 612, 637, n. 56. 

Aegae, 656, n. 6. 

Aegean Sea, 8, 251, 255. 

Aegiale, 715, n. 19. 

Aegyssus, 646, n. 89. 

Aeizanas, 305, 679, n. 57. 

Aelia municipia, 366. 

Aelii, 645, n. 89. 

— Marcelli, 643, n. 83. 

Aelium Coela, municipium, 600. 

Aelius Ammonius, P., 606, n. 19. 

— Aristides, see Aristides. 

— Capitolinus, see Capitolinus. 

— Flavianus Simplicius Protus, C., 656, n. 5. 

— Gallus, 53, 94. 

— Geminius Macedo, T., 650, n. 97. 

— Marcellus, 647, n. 90. 

— Marcianus, 717, n. 30. 

— Rasparaganus, P., 649, n. 95. 

— Timminus, L., 331, 603, n. 15. 

Aemilianus, M. Aemilius, emperor, 433, 
443, 731, n. 8. 

Aemilius Macer, 717. 

—Severinus, L. (called also Phillyrio), 
452. 

Aenona, 640, n. 70. 

Aenus, 251. 

Aequians, 13. 

Aerarium, 373. 

— militare, 182, 623, n. 49. 

— Saturni, 735, n. 35- 

Aetolian league, 2. 

Aezani, 141, 369, 598, n. 7, 656, n. 6. 

Africa, 113, 237, 375. 

— agriculture, 93, 147, 199, 201, 202, 312, 
314, 321, 331, 339, 344, 553, n. 27, 628, 
n. 13, 681, n. 66, 692, n. 103, 750, n. 6. 

— annona, 608, n. 22. 

— army, 109, 428, 429, 439, 452, 455) 4575 
497- 

— cities, 139, 141, 142, 150, 151, 255, 376, 
554) 1. 32, 594, 597, m. 5, 602, n. 13; 
681, n. 65. 
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Africa, colonies, 34, 35, 135) 317, 355» 428, 
725, N. 51, 737, N. 10. 

— commerce, 19, 69, 70, 154; 157; 158-63, 
167, 335-9, 351, 547, M. 15, 548, n. 17; 
567, n. 35, 605, 607, n. 21, 611, n. 26. 

— customs-duties, 609. 

— defence of frontiers, 426, 427, 724, n. 50, 
725, Nn. 51. 

— delimitation of land (‘centuriation’), 243. 

— economic conditions, 93, 549, n. 17, 749, 
n. 6. 

— fairs, 649, n. 94, 657, n. 7. 

— famine in, 600. 

— fishing, 690, n. 100. 

— imperial estates, 101, 214, 366, 368, 369, 
377, 397, 584, n. 8, 684-6, 692, n. 104, 
743) 0. 42. 

— industry, 173, 177, 616-18. 

— invasions, 444, 464, 474. 

— iuvenes, 558, n. 5, 686, n. 84. 

— landowners, see Landowners. 

—land-tenure, 296, 316, 326, 409, 635, n. 
49, 653, n. 1, 681, 682, 746, n. 57. 

— languages, 193, 627, n. I. 

— large estates, 63, 98, 313, 317, 331, 339, 
562, n. 17, 681, 684, n. 75, 692, n. 103. 

— mines, 691, n. 101. 

— monuments, I5I. 

— native population, representation of, 320. 

— pacification, 353. 

— personification, 161. 

— police, 739, n. 17, 742, n. 27. 

— policy of Roman emperors, 53, 203, 405, 
406, 561, n. 12, 699, n. 12. 

— pretenders, 475. 

— pre-Roman, 314, 315, 681, n. 66. 

— prosperity under Septimius Severus, 411, 
713, N. 17, 714, N. 17. 

— Punic cities, see Punic cities. 

— quarries, 343. 

— revolts, 394, 398, 439, 452, 455, 457, 474, 
708, n. 4, 733, n. 28. 

— Roman province, 8, 17, 316. 

— romanization, 554, 681, n. 65. 

— tuins, 139, 311, 314, 326, 375. 

— social strife, 536. 

— social structure, 187, 197, 206, 310, 316— 
19, 321-3, 331, 334, 345, 409, 426, 499, 
554, N. 32, 657, n. 7, 682-7, 747, n. 64. 

— tax-collection, 705, n. 43. 

— tribes, 321, 322, 641, n. 71, 684-5. 

— urbanization, 50, 51, 95, 112, 135, 208, 
323, 325, 326, 355, 366, 592, n. 2, 714, 
Dy Gf 

— wars, 25, 561, n. 14, 731, n. 12. 

Africa, Central, 66, 154, 301, 306, 307, 335, 
336 (2), 337, 680, n. 62. 

Africa, Proconsularis, 168, 311, 312, 317-19, 
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321, 322, 329 (1), 334, 335s 338, 377; 439, 
600, 681-3, 687, n. 98, 702, n. 32. 

African aristocracy, 197, 315; 339, 331; 334. 

— beasts, 338. 

— castella, 425-7, 430- 

— colonate, 681, n. 66. 

— corn-fleet, 395, 431, 708, n. 4. 

— fleet, 328 (3). 

— lamps, 617, n. 38, 618, n. 40. 

— Latin, 626, n. 56, 627, n. 1. 

— legion, 322. 

— limes, 366. 

— mosaics, 168, 205, 312 (1), 313, 328, 329, 
331, 338, 339, 456, 457, 528 (1), 529 (2), 
615, n. 35, 664, n. 32, 687, n. 96, 692, 
Nn. 103, 749-50, n. 6. 

— saltus, 684. 

— villas, see Villas. 

Aga Bey, Petition of, see Index III, s.v. 
J. Keil and A. von Premerstein, Dritte 
Reise, 55- 

Agedincum (Sens), 152 (3), 217 (1, 2), 219, 
220 (1-7). 

Agellius Apollonides, C., 707, n. 47. 

Agentes in rebus, 513, 742, n. 26. 

Agents of the emperor, 41, 48, 49, 82, 104, 
138, 145, 213, 218, 406, 478, 479, 553, 
n. 26 (31); see also Procurators. 

Ager Campanus, 549, 0. 20. 

— censorius, 316. 

— Falernus, 562, n. 18. 

— privatus vectigalisque, 316. 

— publicus populi Romani, 207, 310, 316, 570, 
n. 2, 631, n. 28, 642, n. 80, 653, n. 1, 681, 
n. 64, 684, n. 75. 

— Romanus, 13, 15. 

— stipendiarius, 653, n. 1. 

*Ayopavowos of Alexandria, 146, 147, 599, 
672 (V (30)). 

Agrarian laws, 13, 63, 316, 549, n. 20, 653, 
n. 1, 681, n. 68. 

Agri decumani, 631, n. 28. 

Agricultural large concerns, 225, 226, 228, 
329 (2), 634, n. 43. 

— districts, 142, 271. 

— factories, 64 (2), 564. 

— implements, 65 (1-9), 72, 205, 349, 359, 
552 (16), 564, 567, n. 35, 635, n. 49, 727, 
Nn, 59. 

— town, 633, n. 38. 

— work, representation of, 216, 217 (3, 4), 
280 (2), 313, 324, 612. 

— workmen, see Workmen. 

Agriculture, 44 (2), 349, 546, n. 13, 697. 

— capitalistic, 3, 10, 19, 22, 30, 59, 63, 93, 
98, 194, 195, 199, 223, 228, 229, 235, 239, 
314, 343, 345, 544, n. 5, 634, n. 43. 

— crisis, 505. 
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Agriculture, decay of, 539, 691, n. 102. 

— divine protectors of, 240 (4), 264 (1). 

— Hellenistic patterns of, 30. 

— innovations, 219. 

— intensive, 231. 

— labour in, see Labour. 

— markets for, see Markets. 

— predominance of, 343. 

— progressive forms of, 635, n. 49. 

— scientific, 19, 59; 61, 63, 93; 98, 167, 194, 
195, 198, 199, 203, 205, 235, 314, 329 (2), 
344, 345, 544, Nn. 5, 636, n. 54, 746, n. 60. 

— slaves in, see Slaves. 

— source of wealth, 58, 343, 551, n. 27. 

— technique of, 3, 345. 

— treatises on, 9, 10, 19, 63, 314, 574, n. 9. 

Agriculture in Illyria, 238. 

— in Italy, 9-11, 14, 19, 59, 98, 99, 101, 
162, 356 (4), 358, 359, 550, n. 25, 563, 
n. 21, 628. 

— in Nubia, 298, 299, 302, 306. 

— in Numidia, 315. 

— in Thrace, 247. 

— See also Africa; Asia Minor; Britain; 
Campania; Carthage; Dalmatia; Danube 
provinces; Egypt; Gaul; Germany; 
Greece; Sicily; Spain. 

Agrii, 639, n. 64. 

Agrimensores, 319. 

Agrippa, 52, 57, 150, 209, 292, 318, 562, 
n. 17, 565, n. 24, 670 (II (7)). 

— Postumus, 292, 552 (31), 553 (31), 564-5, 
580, n. 23. 

Agrippina, 77, 292. 

Aila, 94. 

Ain el Gemala, inscription of, 684, n. 75. 

— Vassel, inscription of, 684, n. 75. 

Ai-Tudor, 660, n. 18. 

Akinizaz, 679, n. 56. 

Alabanda, 606, n. 6. 

Alabaster mines, 677, n. 52. 

Alae, 109, 428, 648, n. 92. 

Alban legion, 402. 

Albania, 595, 650, n. 96. 

Albano, 403. 

Albinus, D. Clodius, 400, 401, 497, 709, n. 5, 
FLOM 1 ty Flite Ty 13-67 1'7,121, 20; 

Alemanni, 443, 446. 

Aleppo, 151, 262. 

Alexander the Great, 50, 133, 134, 277, 282, 
422, 609. 

— Jannaeus, 94. 

— Severus, emperor, 396 (2 d), 421, 433, 
439, 451, 497, 718, n. 34, 721, n. 41. 

=~, amy of, 413, 421, 428, 494, 721, 
Nn. 42. 

—— economic conditions under, 422-4, 
430-2, 473, 728, nn. 60, 61. 


(sy) 


Alexander Severus, internal policy, 424-6, 
458, 462, 486, 720, n. 38, 725,n. 51, 727, 
n. 59, 728, n. 60. 

— — liturgies, 407, 423, 723, n. 46, 743, n. 42. 

— Julius, C., 293, 672 (VI (44)). 

— Julius, Ti., 103, 294, 582, 614, n. 32, 
625, n. 53, 672 (VI (44)), 673, 674, n. 47. 

Alexandria, 1, 139, 593, 620, n. 44, 676, n. 
59; 725, D- 53- 

— associations, 159, 281. 

—commerce, 94, 95; 97, 155, 157; 163, 170, 
180, 277, 431, 551, M- 25, 555, 0. 33, 575, 
n. 14, 605, 608, n. 22, 708, n. 4. 

— economic conditions, 181, 184, 279, 281, 
287, 487, 489, 582, n. 29. 

— granaries, 700, n. 21, 744, n. 44. 

— industry, 67, 69, 71, 73-75) 97, 155s 
157, 169, 177, 180, 277, 551, n. 25, 566, 
n. 30, 568, n. 37, 578, 621, n. 44, 622, 
Nn. 45. 

— land of (olkos méAews), 672 (V (32)). 

— liturgies, 463, 485, 708, n. 4, 744, n. 44. 

— municipal life, 80, 147, 297, 410, 560, 
Nn. II, 597, n. 6, 668, n. 40, 716, n. 26. 

— personifications of, 277 (1), 578. 

— revolts, 116, 117, 126, 283, 395, 417, 418, 
447, 498, 586-7, 693, n. 105, 709, N. 5. 

— slaves in, 666, n. 37. 

—social conditions, 281, 282, 490, 491, 
672 (V), 673, 746, n. 60. 

Alexandrian corn-fleet, 395, 610, n. 25, 
708, n. 4. 

— embassy to Rome, 560, n. 11. 

— glass, 576, n. 17. 

— ‘Martyrs’, 587, n. 19; see also ‘Acts of the 
Pagan Martyrs’. 

— merchants, 95, 155, 287, 447, 576, n. 18, 
605, 676, n. 49. 

— silversmiths, 277 (1). 

— terra-cottas, 598, n. 6. 

— workmanship, 132 (1). 

Alexandrians, 79, 116, 126, 285, 293, 294, 
347, 418, 561, n. I1, 570, n. 2, 572, n. 5, 
587, 590, n. 33, 669, n. 44, 672 (V), 673, 
n. 46, 674, n. 47, 675, n. 49. 

Alfius Clodius, 723, n. 46. 

Algeria, 724, n. 48. 

Alimenta, 182, 195, 356 (3, 4), 358, 359, 
oe (1), 364 (a), 405, 623, n. 49, 687, n. 97, 


97- 
Alimentary tables, 376. 
Aljustrel, 691, n. 101. 
‘Allied’ cities in Italy, 16, 17, 24, 25. 
Allier, river, 617, n. 39. 
‘Allies’ in the provinces, 40, 308, 335. 
Allobroges, 218. 
Allowances in kind, 147. 
Alpine provinces, 142, 232, 233. 
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Alpine regions, 52, 66, 109, 165, 610, n. 26. 
— tribes, 206, 571, n. 5. - 

Alps, Maritime, 738, n. 17. 

Alsace, 617, n. 39.° 

Althiburos (Medeina), 141, 168, 595, 615, 


N. 35. 

Alypius, 487, 489, 490, 746, n. 59. 

Amber, 66, 69, 72, 567, n. 35, 603, n. 17, 
610, n. 26. 

Amisos, 154. 

Ammaedara, 321, 322, 684, n. 76, 686, n. 85. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 597, n. 6. 

Ammon, temple of (Gebel Barcal), 300 (1), 
302, 306. 

Ammonius, shipowner, 676, n. 49. 

Amor, 160 (1). 

‘Amor’ (horse), 456 (2). 

Amorgos, 715, n. 19. 

Amphiaraus, temple of, at Oropus, 656, n. 6. 

Amphitheatres, 81, 143, 154, 191, 236 (1), 
245, 338, 346. 

Ampius, M., 552 (12a). 

Amyntas, father of Philip II, 651, n. 97. 

Anabolicae species, 728, n. 60, 736, n. 39. 

Anabolicum, 431, 614, n. 32, 728, n. 60. 

Anachoresis (avaxpynots), 169, 274, 298, 398, 
409, 488, 677, n. 52, 712, n. 15. 

Anaitis, 656, n. 6 

Anatolian gods, 257. 

Anauni, 83, 570, n. 2, 629, n. 17. 

Anchialus, 251, 252. 

Ancyra (Histria), 647, n. go. 

— (Galatia), 141, 656, n. 6. 

Andros, 631, n. 31, 707, n. 47. 

Angareiae, (ayyapetar), 381, 384, 416 (2), 
519, 703, nn. 35, 37, 723, n. 46; see also 
Compulsory work. 

Annaeus, Arn. Advena, D., 685, n. ee 

— Florus, 134. 

— Seneca, see Seneca. 

Annius Florianus, M., emperor, 447, 730, 
n. 3. 

— Octavius Valerianus, 196 (2). 

Annoé, 487. 

Annona, 145, 158, 159, 160 (2), 162, 163, 
165, 390, 470, 475, 480, 483-5, 517, 628, 
n. 13, 695, n. 4, 707, -n. 48, 713, n. 15, 
728, n. 60, 743, n. 42. 

— eurator of, 147. 

— yrwornp, 484. 

— militaris, 608, n. 22, 743, n. 42. 

— office, 338, 608, n. 22. 

— officials responsible for, 696, n. 6. 

— personification of, 161, 364 (j), 372 (a). 

— praefectus, 394, 621, N. 45,700, nN. 21, 704, 
Nn. 39, 726, Nn. 53. 

— praepositus or procurator expeditionis, 716, 
Nn. 29. 
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Annona, prosecutio, 256 (3), 424, 485, 723, 
n.:46, 744, 0. 45- 

— prosecutores, 485. 

Annonariae species, 484, 728, n. 60. 

Announa, 594; see also Thibilis. 

Anonymous geographer, 680, n. 62. 

Antagonism, social, 126,- 257, 266, 273, 
348, 379, 383, 419, 496-500, 504, 505, 522, 
536, 587, n. 18, 661, 747, n. 61; see also 
Army, Class war, and Social revolution. 

Anthedon, 269. 

Anthée, villa, 175, 618, n. 40. 

Anthus, 293, 672 (V (30-31)). 

Antigonids, 511. 

Antimenes, 609. 

Antinoupolis, 135, 297, 366, 597, 0. 5, 707, 
n. 48, 746, n. 57. 

Antioch (Gerasa), 94. 

— (Pisidia), 141, 201, 202, 556, n. 2, 596, 
599, 700, n. 21. 

9 (Syria), I, 139, 151, 1575 181, 262, 263, 
266, 269, 407, 418, 443, 498, 499, 593, 
n. 3, 596, 597, n. 6, 656, n. 7, 660, n. 20, 
661, 664, n. 32, 719, n. 37- 

Antiochean senate, members of, 660, n. 20. 

Antiochus III, war of Rome against, 6, 7. 

— Epiphanes, 588, n. 19. 

Antisthenes, 120, 588, n. 26. 

Antistii, 330, 686, n. 89. 

Antistius Rusticus, L., 600. 

Antitaurus mountains, 258. 

Antius Quadratus, C., 585, n. 10, 655, n. 5. 

Antonia, daughter of Claudius, 292, 670 
(II (12)), 674, n. 47, 675. 

— Drusi, 292, 670 (II (8)). 

— Saturnina, 685, n. 83. 

Antonii, 653, n. I. 

Antoninianus, coin, 424, 440 (2a, b), 470, 736, 
n. 2. 

Antoninus, name of, 404, 711, n. 13. 

— Pius, emperor, 122-4, 131, 133, 157, 199, 
227, 348, 371, 387, 392, 572, n. 5, 589, 
Nn. 30, 693, n. 105, 701, nN. 22, 704, n. 39, 
707, 0. 47. 

Antonius, M. (praetor 102 B.c.), 545, n. 7. 

— M. f. Fabia Fabianus, M., 610, n. 24. 

— Naso, L., 246, 642, n. 78. 

— Primus, 88. 

Antony (M. Antonius), 28, 34, 38, 48, 49, 
50, 52, 54, 80, 208, 293, 503, 556, n. 2, 
559, n. 6, 629, n. 20, 653, n. 1, 669, n. 44, 
671 (III (19), (23)). 

Anubis, 276 (1). 

Apamea (Phrygia), 614, n. 34. 

— (Seleucis), 263, 266, 660, n. 21, 661, 
Nn. 25. 

Aper, Arrius, 448. 

Aperienses, coloni, 635, n. 49. 
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Aphrodisias, 264 (4), 653, n. 3, 698, n. 11, 
709, 0. 7, 738, n. 15. 

Aphrodito, 750, n. 6. 

Aphroditopolis, 674,-n. 49. 

Apion, 293, 672 (V (35)), 750, n. 6. 

Apocolocyntosis, 572, n. 5. 

Apollinarius, 605, 606, n. 19. 

Apollo, 43, 78, 132 (2), 256 (1), 277 (1), 
356 (2), 509, 569, n. 1, 657, n. 7. 

— Clarius, 701, n. 23. 

Apollodorus, architect, 694, n. 3. 

Apollon, 746, n. 60. 

Apollonia (Illyria), 238, 253, 650, n. 96. 

— Pontica, 251, 563, n. 20. 

Apollonius (divecetes), 544, n. 5, 620, n. 44, 
665, n. 33. 

— strategos, 296, 676, n. 49. 

— of Tyana, 119, 591, n. 34, 621, n. 45. 

Aponii, 293. 

Aponius Saturninus, M., 671 (III (18)). 

Apotheosis, 612. 

Apparitores, 32. 

Apphion, 256 (2). 

Appian, exegetes of Alexandria, 490, 744, n. 
44, 746, n. 59. 

— gymnasiarch, 590, n. 33, 709, n. 53 see 
also ‘Acts of Appianus’. 

Apprentices, 179. 

Apri, 251. - 

Apuleius, 146, 626, n. 56, 627, n. 
Nn. 37, 738, n. 17. 

Apulia, 63, 204, 550, n. 20. 

— sheep and wool from, 9, 30, 579, n. 20. 

Apulum, 247, 643, n. 83. 

Apustii of Abdera, 546, n. 12. 

Aquae Helveticae (Baden), 632, n. 34. 

— Sextiae (Aix), 218, 633, n. 37. 

— Sulis (Bath), 141, 229. 

Aqueducts, 18, 142, 272. 

Aquila, 660, n. 17. 

— C. Julius, 673. 

Aquileia, 58, 73, 139, 176 (4), 182, 198, 232, 
233, 235, 247, 248 (1), 392, 439, 442; 457; 
594, 707, n. 48, 711, n. 13. 

— commerce, 70-72, 98, 159, 165, 167, 371, 
548, n. 16, 603, n. 17, 610-11, n. 26, 
642, n. 79. 

— customs-duties, 609. 

— industry, 69, 71, 72, 567, n. 35, 579, n- 
20, 610-11, n. 26. 

— monuments, 602, n. 15. 

— paterae from, 44 (2), 76 (1). 

— social structure, 206, 554, n. 31. 

— territory, 376, 548, n. 16. 

Aquileians, 567, n. 35. 

Aquincum, 141, 244, 245, 597, 0. 5, 641, 
M705 71.75 012 50> 

Aquinum, 58. 


I, 703, 
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Aquitania, 215, 690, n. Ior. 

Ara legis Hadrianae, 405. 

Ara Pacis, 44 (2), 45, 53, 106. 

Arabarches, 155. 

Arabia, 53, 95, 97, 135) 141, 155, 157, 323, 
355» 376, 532; 533, 592, n. 2, 596. 

— commerce, 66, 94, 271, 576, n. 18, 604- 
6 


— Petraea, 262, 271, 363, 607, n. 20. 

Arabian coast, 577, n. 18. 

— expedition (of Aelius Gallus), 53, 66, 94, 
561, n. 14. 

— harbours, 97. 

— merchants, 97. 

— palace-fortresses, 663, n. 28. 

— renaissance, 627, n. I. 

— sheikh, 442. 

— soldiers in Roman army, 400, 662, n. 
28, 735, n. 36. 

— tribes, 270, 271, 666, n. 36. 

— villages, 272. 

Arabic, 627, n. I. 

Arabs, 155, 194, 264, 267, 271, 272, 311, 
323, 467, 662-3, n. 28. 

Aradus, 141. 

Aragué, 478, 739, n. 18. 

Aramaean lands, 262. 

— language, 194, 381. 

Aramaic tribe, 95. 

Aratores, 207, 208. 

Arausio, 141, 218, 633, n. 37. 

Arca (private purse of the Emperor), 55. 

— of Livia, 674, n. 46. 

Arcadia, 254, 570, n. 2, 651, n. 98. 


Arcadius Charisius, 407, 714, n. 18, 715, 
n. 19. 

Archelaus of Cappadocia, 657, n. 8. 

Archers, 267. 

— mounted, 428, 605, 666, n. 35, 726, 


Nn. 54. 
Aeyiepevs of Alexandria, 672 (V (29)). 
Archimedes, 280 (5). 

Archistrator (apyvotpatwp), 704-5, n. 40. 
Ardashir, king, 442. 

Ardiaeans, 238, 639, n. 63, 660, n. 17. 
Arcius, 672: (V (32)). 

Arelate (Arles), 141, 166, 167, 218, 408, 

607, n. 21, 613, n. 28, 621, n. 45. 
Arelatenses, navicularii, 704, n. 39, 715, 0. 

20. 

Arellius Successus, L., 552 (23). 
Arezzo, 12 (2); see also Arretium. 
Argapetes or arkapetes, 663, n. 31. 
Argentorate (Strasbourg), 141, 416 (3). 
Ariadne, 92 (1), 230 (3). 

Ariassus, 655, n. 5. 

Ariminum, 600. 

Aristagoras of Istros, 563, n. 20. 
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Aristides, Aelius, 126, 134, 138, 143, 420, 
451, 469, 576, n. 15, 590, N- 32, 595, 601, 
n. 13, 679, n. 57, 680, n. 62, 707, n. 48, 
732, Nn. 15. 

—— ‘To Rome’, speech of, 130, 131, 133, 
544, n. 6, 553, n. 27. 

Aristocracy, Berbero-Punic, 330. 

— Carthaginian, 457. 

— Etruscan, 10. 

— Greek, 585, n. 10. 

— Hellenistic, 267. 

— imperial, concentration of land in the 
hands of, 344, 345- 

— — economic conditions of, 198, 323, 331, 
339- 

— — ideals of, 589, n. 32, 612. 

— — opposition to emperors of, 414, 415. 

— — persecution of, 419, 452. 

— — provincial members of, 269. 

—— ruin of, 464. 

—— social structure of, 501. 

— Latin, 11, 13. 

— military, 449, 460, 467, 468, 492, 512, 
725, 0. 53. 

— municipal, decline of, 422. 

— — dominant role of, 124, 334. 

— — economic conditions of, 190, 197, 331, 
334, 750, n. 6. 

— — enslavement of, 465. 

— — freedmen in, 104, 579, n. 20. 

— — growth of, 102, 111, 113, 602, n. 14, 

— — militarization of, 402. 

— — opposition to the emperors of, 414. 

— — persecution of, 419, 424, 452. 

— — responsibility of, 450, 505, 515. 

— — romanization of, 214, 347. 

— — ruin of, 464, 505, 527. 

— — social strife, 257, 496, 499, 587, n. 18. 

— — social structure of, 47, 187, 525, 650, 
Nn. 97. 

— — wealth of, 149, 186, 218, 242, 331. 

— native, 50, 186, 187, 229, 239, 269, 270, 
315, 323, 657, n. 8, 740, n. 23. 

— new, 104, 124, 149, 464, 492, 513, 531, 
736, n. 40. 

— Oriental, 585, n. 10. 

— Palmyrene, 663, n. 31. 

— provincial, 240 (3), 401, 402, 407, 491, 
6645. 82711, us 12s 

— Republican, 15, 18, 22, 23, 55, 57, 103, 
113, 195, 321, 341, 500, 582, n. 30, 612. 

— senatorial, see Senatorial. 

— of service, 185, 190,197, 526. 

— tribal, 219, 225, 644, n. 84. 

— village, 347, 349, 499, 666, n. 38. 

Aristotle, 2. 

Arlon (Orolaunum vicus), 151, 217 (3, 4, 5), 
528 (2), 611, n. 27, 622, n. 46, 633, n. 38. 
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Armenia, 6, 53, 257-9, 354s 596, 627, n. 2, 
658, n. 8. ; 

— Roman army in, 645, n. 87. 

Armenians, 194. 

Armies, Hellenistic, see Hellenistic. 

Arms, 165, 177, 243, 357s 474, 567, 0. 35, 
610, n. 26, 630, n. 24, 749, n. 3. 

Army, barbarization of, 129, 215, 468, 494, 
507, 511, 532, 584, N. 2, 710, n. 12, 747, 
n. 64, 749, 0. 3- 

— basis of imperial power, 85, 104, 275, 403, 
448, 460, 710, n. 10. 

— behaviour of, 45, 123, 128, 371, 373, 3945 
403, 423, 445, 447, 475, 703, - 35, 7II, 
N. 12, 712, N. 14, 719, N. 37, 720, D. 39, 
723, n. 46, 731, N. 7. 

— burden on the state, 357, 360, 431, 718, 
n. 32, 726, n. 53. 

— class feelings of, 418, 439, 495-500, 504, 


505, 536. 

— defence of the provinces, 271, 354, 363, 
511, 659, n. 11, 681, n. 64, 687, n. 97. 

— field, 511. 

— frontier, 247, 510. 

— instrument of oppression, 487, 488, 491. 

— landowners in, see Landowners. 

— master of the state, 40, 87, 421, 422, 454, 
459, 465, 466, 492, 493. 

— mercenary, 5, 281, 467, 492, 511. 

— mood of, 121, 463, 464, 503, 612, 727, 
Nn. 59, 734, N- 31. 

— opposition to emperors, 87, I19, 399, 
494. 

— organization by Augustus, 38-42. 

— oriental character of, 735, n. 36. 

— of peasants, see Peasants. 

— political role of, 25-28, 40-42, 77, 85, 
86, I10, 131, 401, 420, 735, n. 36. 

— professional, 25-27, 40, 275. 

— provincial, 55, 85, 86, 87, 106, 129, 394, 
397, 399, 400, 402, 467, 468, 511, 710, 
n. 12. 

— provincialization of, 107, 127, 404. 

— recruitment of, 40-42, 107, 239, 242, 243, 
251, 253, 266, 267, 286, 326, 353, 363, 367, 
400, 402, 412, 427-9, 449, 457, 467, 493, 
510, 511, 549, n. 19, 556-7, n. 2, 573-4, 
n. 8, 584, n. 2, 591-2, n. 36, 606, n. 20, 637, 
n. 57, 662-3, n. 28, 666, n. 38, 676, n. 51, 
686, n. 84, 694, n. 2, 727, n. 57, 733, N. 29. 

— reforms of, 25, 89, 90, 106, 402, 459, 466, 
467, 510-12, 535, 736, n. 41, 749, n. 3. 

— religion of, 397, 650, n. 95, 735, n. 36. 

— representation of, 108, 248, 360. 

— reserves, 510, 511. 

— revolts, 86, 87, 399, 403, 442, 708, n. 3, 
700, D. 6, 701, N12, 

— rivalry between sections of, 87. 
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Army of Roman citizens, see Citizens. 

— romanization through, 214, 242, 402, 
636, n. 54. 

— social structure of, 23, 25, 26, 41, 103, 
105, 107, 126, 127-9, 133, 365, 403, 404, 
425-7, 449, 496, 503, 525, 526, 556, n. 2, 
584, n. 2. 

— supplies for, 9, 16, 67, 101, 108 (3), 145, 
154, 159, 165, 167, 169, 201, 223, 231, 245, 
248 (1), 249, 259, 261, 346, 357, 358, 381, 
384, 412, 442, 474, 476, 484, 515-17, 521, 
524, 547, n. 14, 600, 620, n. 44, 645, n. 87, 
652, n. 101, 695-6, n. 6, 701-2, n. 30, 704, 
Nn. 40, 712, N. 15, 717, N. 29, 721, n. 45, 
723, n. 46, 728, n. 60, 743-4, nn. 42, 44. 

— transportation of, 236 (1), 248, 360 (2), 
385, 387, 412, 424. 

Army, Arabian, 400, 735. 

— Armenian, 645, n. 87. 

— Cappadocian, 645, n. 87, 743, n. 42. 

— Illyrian, 400, 440 2(e). 

— Judaean, 743, n. 42. 

— Oriental, 696, n. 6. 

— Palmyrene, 429, 606, n. 20. 

— Thracian, 400. 

— See also Africa; Britain; Danube; Egypt; 
Rhine; and Syria. 

Arneae, 707, n. 47. 

Arnensis, tribus, 685, n. 83. 

Aromatic substances, see Perfumes. 

Arretine pottery, 70, 175, 554, n- 33. 

Arretium (Arezzo), 36, 617, n. 39. 

Arrianius, fundus, 92. 

Arrii, 686, n. go. 

Arrius, Antoninus, C., 600. 

— Menander, 412, 717, n. 30. 

— Victor, 712-13, n. 15. 

Arsinoite nome, 712, n. 15. 

Artas, 621, n. 44. 

Artemis, temple of, at Dura, 659, n. 13. 

— — at Gerasa, 136 (2). 

— — at Sardis, 622, n. 46. 

Artisans, 35, 51, 73, 174, 175, 219, 226, 
247, 270, 274, 297, 533, 567, n. 36, 579, 
n. 20, 616, n. 37. 

— associations of, 178, 483, 580, n. 23. 

— enslavement of, 285, 522, 523, 526. 

— free, 18, 31, 46, 155, 580, n. 23. 

— slaves from the East, 19. 

— social standing of, 190, 287, 298, 325, 
334, 346, 612. 

— taxes paid by, 431, 519. 

— working for the state, 279, 483, 524. 

Artorii, 639, n. 64. 

Arupium, 640, n. 71. 

Asbolodeini, 646, n. 89. 

Ascalon, 269, 554, n. 32. 

Asclepiades (Egypt), 676, n. 49. 
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Asclepiades (Lydia), 707, n. 47. 

— M. Julius, 293, 672 (V (32)). 

— son of Ptolemaeus, 293, 672 (V (33)). 

Asclepius, 277 (1), 619, n. 43. 

Asellius, 552 (25-30). 

Asia, Central, trade, 94, 95, 154, 156, 169. 

Asia Minor, 590, n. 32, 674, n. 46. 

— administration, 570, n. 2. 

— agriculture, 147, 158, 202. 

— Augustan colonies in, 34, 556, n. 2. 

— bondage in, 519. 

— cities, 6, 10, 117, 139, 141, 142, 257, 310, 
498, 563, n. 18, 595, 653, n. 3. 

— civilizations, 540. 

— class war, 8, 501. 

— commerce, 67, 69, 169, 199, 259, 301, 
551, n. 25, 563, n. 18, 613-14, n. 31. 

— consuls from, 585, n. 10, 655, n. 5. 

— discontent, 126, 348, 693, n. 106. 

— earthquakes, 91, 445, 563, n. 18. 

— economic conditions, 22, 93, 149, 157, 
201, 202, 255, 373, 375, 478, 545, n. 9, 
574, N. 10, 695, n. 4, 700, n. 21. 

— fairs, 649, n. 94. 

— famines, 201, 599, 600. 

— feudal system, 477. 

—- Hellenistic culture, 6. 

— imperial estates, 214, 366, 406, 409, 585, 
n. 10, 652-3, n. 1. 

ate industry, 67, 74, 75, 172, 177-9, 566, 
Nn. 30, 568, n. 38, 619, n. 43, 620, n. 44. 

— invasions, 7, 390, 443, 444, 447, 464, 


474- 
— lakes and fisheries, 689. 


— land-tenure, 652-3, nn. 1-3. 

— languages, 193, 194, 346, 626, n. 1. 

— laws, 183, 624, n. 51. ; 

— liturgies, 384, 390, 407, 424, 488, 715, 
a UG), 

— mines, 341, 343. 

— monuments, 151. 

— natives, in Egypt, 281. 

— — in Moesia, 645, n. 89. 

— plague, 701, n. 23. 

— police, 722, 738-9, n. 17. 

— policy of Roman Emperors, 271, 35: 
3609. 

— pretenders, 118, 475. 

— quarries, 340, 343. 

— recruitment of troops, 556, n. 2. 

— religion, 132 (2), 256 (1, 2), 735, n. 36 

— road system, 162. 

— robbers, 738, n. 7. 

— romanization, 556, n. 2. 

— ruin of, 9, 400. 

— ruins in, 139. 

— silphium, 309. 

— slaves from, 19. 
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Asia, Minor, social structure, 187, 197, 206, 
255, 257, 258, 266, 272, 310, 345, 348, 
400, 411, 654-5, nn. 4-5, 658, n. 8, 706, 
n. 47, 747, n. 64. 

— strikes, 621, n. 45. 

— tax-collection, 705, n. 43. 

— temples, 656, n. 6. 

— urbanization, 50, 282, 366, 378. 

— villages, 257, 258, 656, n. 7, 699, n. 12. 

— wars, 9, 543, N. 2, 545, N- g- 

Asia, Province of, 8, 409, 595, 609, 614, 
n. 31, 619, n. 43, 657, 0. 7, 709, n. 7. 

Asiarch, 657, n. 7. 

Asiatic, representation of, 156 (1). 

Asinianus, fundus, 92. 

Asinius Nichomachus Flavianus, C., 629, 
Nn. 22. 

Asinnia, 706, n. 47. 

Asisium, 58. 

Aspalta, 680, n. 61. 

Aspendus, 599, 600, 621, n. 45, 715, n. 19. 

Assaritanus, pagus, 682, n. 68. 

Asseria, 242, 640, n. 70. 

Associations, 150, 159, 170, 178, 190, 408, 
462, 463, 619, n. 43. 

— militarization of, 462, 463. 

— privileges of, 171, 386, 408-10, 431, 607, 
Nn. 22, 637, N. 57, 704, N. 39, 707, n. 48. 
Associations of artisans, 178, 483, 580, n. 23. 

— of business-men, 643, n. 83. 

— of centonarii, 410, 462, 637, n. 57, 642, 
n. 79, 707, n. 48. 

— of conductores, 327, 409, 686, n. 87. 

— of the cross-roads, 583, n. 32. 

— of fishermen and fishmongers, 689. 

— of Greeks in Egypt, 283. 

— of industrialists, 178, 431. 

— of merchants, see Merchants. 

— mining, 341, 691, n. 101. 

— professional, see Professional. 

— religious, 148, 325, 647, n. go, 689. 

— of shipowners, see Shipowners. 

— of shopowners, see Shopowners. 

— of transporters, 170, 386. 

— of workmen, see Workmen. 

— of young men, see Juvenum collegia. 

— See also Collegia, Companies and Corpora- 
tions. 

Assos, 132 (3), 141, 151, 597, 0. 5, 602, n. 15. 

Assyria, 183, 510. 

Assyrians, 301. 

Asturia, 631, n. 30. 

Asturians, 214, 631, n. 29. 

Asturica, 141. 

Atargatis, temple of, at Dura, 227, 659, n. 13. 

Atbara, river, 298. 

Atella, 648, n. 94. 

Athena, head of, 576, n. 17. 
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Athena, temples of, 656, n. 6. 

Athenaeus, 628, n. 12. 

Athenaides, 674, n. 48. 

Athenian banking, 555, n. 33. 

— industry, 351. 

Athenodorus, C. Julius, 293, 672 (V (34)). 

Athens, 1, 3, 141, 143, 149, 151, 315, 370, 
538, 543, mn. I, 595, 598, n. 7; 651-2, n. 
101, 731, n. 8. 

Athesis (Adige), river, 555, n. 33- 

Atinii, 293, 671 (III (22)). 

Atinius, T. f. Fabia Tyranus, T., 671 (V 
(22)). 

Atintani (Antani), 650-1, n. 97. 

Atius, T. f. Firmus, M., 647, n. 99. 

Attalids, 134. 

Attalus III, 8. 

Attica, 254, 369. 

Attici of Athens, 295. 

Attii, 330. 

Attis, 277 (1). 

Attius, C. f. Voturia Exoratus, C., 416 (2). 

Aubuzza, 683, n. 73. 

Aucissa safety-pins, 70, 566, n. 31. 

Auctoritas, 555, 0. 1, 557, - 3- 

Auditoria, 143. 

Augusta, Gens, 43, 44 (1). 

— Praetoria (Aosta), 232, 571, n. 5. 

— Raurica (Augst), 141, 632, n. 34. 

— Taurinorum (Turin), 58, 232. 

— Traiana (Gostilitza), 252, 643, n. 83, 
648, n. 93. 

— Treverorum (Tréves, Trier), 141, 151, 
152 (4, 5), 165-7, 205, 222, 223, 225, 226, 
229, 232, 602, n. 15, 607, n. 21, 611-13, 
n. 27, 617, n. 39, 634, N. 43, 705, N. 40. 

— Vindelicorum (Augsburg), 232, 613, 
n. 27, 636, n. 56. 

Augustales, 104, 563, n. 18, 583, n. 32, 610, 
n. 26." 

Augustan poets, 42, 557, n. 3, 562, n. 18, 
566, n. 27. 

Augustine, 627, n. 1, 724, n. 48. 

Augustodunum (Autun), 219, 498. 

Augustus, 555-68, 576, n. 17, 589, n. 27. 

— administration, 83. 

— army, 38-42, 109, 466, 467, 535, 556-7, 
Nn. 2. 

— civil wars, 28, 29, 42, 110, 559, n. 6, 
639, n. 64. 

— class distinctions under, 46. 

— colonies, 34, 112, 211, 253, 318, 319, 323, 
554) 1. 31, 556, n. 2, 642, n. 79, 682-3, 
N. 72, 725, Nn. 53. 

— consolidation of the Empire, 45, 52. 

— constitutional principles, 111, 121, 404, 
492, 494, 536, 555, n. I, 572, n. 6, 584, 
Re 
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Augustus, deification of, 43, 76 (2), 78, 
557) 0. 3. 

— economic conditions under, 53-60, 74, 
99, 91, 93, 98, 351, 562-3. 

— — agriculture, 59-66, 203, 563-5. 

— — commerce, 66-70, 94, 95, 97, 565-8. 

— — industry, 71-74, 566-8. 

— economic policy, 51, 53, 54, 74, 75, 91, 
383, 577, n. 18. 

— finances, 54, 55, 110, 182, 388, 623, n. 
49, 625, n. 53. 

— foreign relations, 52, 53, 221, 249, 258, 
303, 353, 354, 561, nn. 12-14, 576, n. 18, 
679, n. 56. 

— internal policy, 63, 81, 113, 185, 357, 
429, 486, 505, 572, n. 6, 727, n. 57. 

— mausoleum, 556, n. I. 

— name, 557, Nn. 3. 

— opposition to, 45, 113. 

= pacification, 29, 37, 42; 52, 53> 106, 516, 
571, 0. 5, 690, n. Tor. 

— popularity, 42, 77; 113. 

— private fortune, 54, 55, 339, 562, n. 17, 
653, n. I. 

— propaganda, 42, 43. 

— provincial policy, 47, 51, 84, 86, 124, 208, 
210, 233, 239, 629, n. 20, 630, n. 23, 
739, n. 18. 

— — in Africa, 318, 319, 321, 561, n. 12, 682, 
nn. 70-72. 

— — in Cyrene, 50, 308-10, 557-9. 

— — in Egypt, 54, 55, 285-7, 292, 293, 294, 
297, 560-1, n. 11, 667, n. 40, 669, n. 44, 
677, n. 51. 

— — in Gaul, 561, n. 12. 

— — in Spain, 561, n. 12. 

— reforms, 37, 38, 101, 502, 504, 506, 522. 

— statues of, 44 (2), 679, n. 56. 

— taxation, 48, 54, 559, n. 7. 

— temples of, 211, 562, n. 18, 630, n. 23. 

— urbanization, 49-51, 83, 84, 107, 110, 
134, 135, 318, 366, 378. 

Aurae, 44 (2). 

Auranitis, 264 (1), 665, n. 33. 

Aurelian (L. Domitius Aurelianus), emperor, 
441 (25), 446, 447, 460-3, 470, 473-5, 
484, 486, 498, 504, 507, 728, n. 60, 735, 
nn. 37; 39, 736, n. 41, 737, n. 8, 740, n. 
21, 747, n. 66 

Aureliani, 462. 

Aurelianus, landowner, 665, n. 34. 

— Nicostratus, P., 619, n. 43. 

Aurelii, 641, n. 76. 

Aurelium Durostorum, municipium, 645, n. 88. 

Aurelius, Marcus, emperor, 122-4, 227, 310, 
393, 395, 401, 404, 458, 459, 461, 589, 
N. 30, 590, nn. 32, 33, 708, n. 5, 710, n. 
Os FAO 8b Tey 
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Aurelius, Marcus, arch of, 334. 

— — army, 123, 126, 128, 129, 360 (2, 3), 
425, 496, 510, 573-4, n. 8, 592, n. 36, 
735) 2. 37. 

—— column, 108 (3), 360 (2, 3), 612, 695, 
N. 4, 7OI, n. 23, 740, n. 20. 

— — economic conditions under, 397, 707, 
Nn. 47. 

—-—economic policy, 199, 373, 408, 409, 
423, 602, n. 14, 700, n. 21, 704, N. 39, 727, 
Nn. 59. 

— — ideas, 108 (3), 458, 612, 702, n. 33. 

— — internal policy, 374, 390-2, 535, 694, 
Nn. 2, 701-2, n. 30, 714, n. 18, 716, n. 24. 

— — revolts, 348, 349, 392, 643, n. 83. 

— — wars, 123, 154, 371, 373) 414, 423, 
446, 701, n. 23. 

— Adelphius, 500. 

— Claudianus, 485. 

— Eclectus, 478. 

— Heracleius, 745, n. 49. 

— Hermias, 486, 722, 745, n. 55. 

— Horion, 722. 

— Mindius Matidianus, M., 705, n. 43. 

— Pactumenus Fronto, Q., 330, 686, n. 89. 

— Proculus, 648, n. 92. 

— Serenus, alias Serapion, 490, 746, nn. 57,60. 

— Victor, see Victor. 

Aureolus, 444, 445. 

Aurifices, see Goldsmiths. 

Aurum coronarium and tironicum, see Taxes. 

Ausonius, 531, 539, 626, n. 56, 749, n. 6. 

Auxiliary regiments, 127, 215, 239, 511. 

— soldiers, 640, n. 67, 720, n. 38. 

— troops, 40, 47, 51, 87, 89, 248, 556, n. 2, 
606, n. 20, 645, n. 87, 662, n. 28. 

— — recruitment of, 41, 107, 109, 127, 129, 
239, 243, 266, 286, 326, 557, n. 2. 

Avaricum (Bourges), 219. 

Avidius Cassius, 371, 393, 395, 708, n. 5, 
712, Nn. 15. 

Avitus Heliodorus, 606, n. 19. 

Avroman, 268, 624, n. 51. 

Axum, 154, 305, 307, 577, n. 18, 679, n. 57, 
680, n. 62, 737, n. II. 

Axumites, 305, 307, 680, n. 62. 

Aza Khelaman, 303. 

Azov, Sea of, 261. 


Baal, local, 662, n. 26. 

Baalbek, 596, 662, n. 27; see also Heliopolis. 
Babylon, 609. 

ts (Egypt), 744, 2. 44. 

Babylonia, 172, 510, 537, 538, 616, n. 36. 
Babylonian law, 183, 624, n. 51. 

— trade associations, 172, 614, n. 34. 
Bacchuina, gens, 685, n. 78. 

Bacchus, 92 (1), 132 (2), 230 (3), 569, n. I. 
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Bactria, 6. 

Baebius Juncinus, 722. 

Baetica, 202, 209, 211, 213, 215, 218, 556, 
n. 2, 631, n. 28. 

Baetylos, 312 (2). 

Bagaudae, 476. 

Bagradas, 584, n. 8. 

Baitocaece, temple of, 266, 662, n. 27. 

Bakers (pistores), 32, 96 (4), 563, n. 19, 621, 


Nn. 45. 

Bakery, 64 (2), 701, n. 21. 

— representation of various operations, 32. 

Balacza, villa, 641, n. 76. 

Balbinus, D. Caelius Calvinus, emperor, 
435, 439, 440 (2b), 442, 457, 458, 497, 
727, D. 59, 730, N. 4. 

Balkan lands, 445, 649, n. 95. 

— mountains, 247. 

—~ peninsula, 9, 179; 194, 253, 366, 499- 

— peoples, 108 (2). 

Ballista, 444. 

Baltic lands, 603, n. 17. 

— Sea, 98, 153, 566, n. 30. 

Banat, 643, n. 83. 

Bankers, 36, 179, 180, 198, 226, 370, 472, 
547, N. 15, 549, n. 18, 621, n. 45, 622, 
nn. 46, 47, 700, n. 21. 

— representation of, 152 (4), 240 (1), 622, 
n. 46. 

Banking, 3, 31, 36, 58, 98, 167, 180, 181, 
219, 226, 554-5, n. 33, 613, n. 27, 622, 
n. 46. 

Banks, 180-2, 226, 622-3. 

— of exchange (xodAAuBioriKal tpazelat), 472. 

— local, 180. 

— municipal, 180. 

— national, of Palestine, 270. 

— representation of, 217 (5). 

— state, 182, 623, n. 49, 721, n. 44. 

Banquets, public, 82, 149; see also Distribu- 
tions. 

Baquates, 474. 

Barbarians, settled on land, see Land. 

— in the army, 511, 720, n. 38. 

Barbarization of the army, see Army. 

— of the Empire, 400, 507, 532-4, 541, 631, 
n. 29, 747, n. 64. 

— of the officers’ corps, 402. 

Barbii, 72, 235, 247, 611, n. 26, 642, n. 79. 

Barges, representation of, 224 (1, 5), 236 (1), 
248 (1); see also Ships. 

Barley, 485, 563, n. 20. 

Barmen, 182. 

Barns, representation of, 329 (1, 2). 

Barter, 307, 625, n. 54. 

Basa, 305. 

Basilicae, 132 (3), 139, 143, 242, 245, 308, 339, 
650, n. 97, 680, n. 63. 
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Bassaeus Rufus, 592, n. 36. 

Bassianus, see Alexander Severus and Elaga- 
balus. 

Bastarnae, 390. 

Batavian cloths, 618, n. 40. 

Bath, see Aquae Sulis. 

Baths, 139, 140, 142, 143, 191, 242, 245, 297, 
302, 339, 346, 376, 413, 528 (1), 622, h. 45, 
679, n. 55, 681, n. 64. 

Batna, 662, n. 27. 

Bavares, 474. 

Bayeux, Normandy, 313 (2). 

‘Bazaars’, 132 (3), 568, n. 36; see also 
Market-places. 

Beads, 73. 

Bedouins, 66, 262. 

Bee-keeping, 165, 692, n. 103. 

Beer-dealers, 226, 613, n. 27. 

Beit Gebrin (Bethogabra, Eleutheropolis), 
villa, 664, n. 32. 

Belgian villas, 175, 618, n. 40. 

Belgium, 175, 219, 225, 237, 344, 567, n. 35, 
603, n. 17, 617, n. 38, 618, n. 40, 632, 
n. 34, 633, n. 38. 

Bellenus Gemellus, L., 296, 673, n. 46, 674, 
Nn. 49. 

Benefactors of cities, 149, 201, 424, 598-602, 
650, n. 97, 652, n. 101, 686, n. 84. 

— of tribes and villages, 666, n. 35, 685, n. 
83, 722; see also Foundations. 

Beneficiarti, 416 (2), 480, 489, 738-9, n. 17, 
742, N. 27, 745, 0. 49, 746, n. 57; 

Beneventum, arch of, 356, 360, 361, 588, 
n. 27, 697, 710, n. Q. 

— city of, 356 (3), 601, n. 12, 697. 

— territory of, 195. 

Berber goddess, 312 (2). 

— language, 346. 

Berberog-Phoenician cities, 315. 

Berbero-Punic aristocracy, 330. 

— communities, 51, 330. 

Berbers, 193. 

Berenice, Julia, 293, 295, 672 (WI (45)). 

Berenike, 94, 155, 577, n. 18, 604-5, n. 19. 

Bergomum, 206, 232. : 

Beroea (Macedonia), 253, 357, 631, n. 31, 
650, n. 97, 695, n. 4. 

Berytus, 408, 596, 662, n. 26. 

Besci, 646-7, nn. 89—go. 

BiBr.objKn eyxtncewv 184, 625, n. 53- 

Bindus Neptunus, god, 640, n. 71. 

Biracsaccarenses, civitas, 683, n. 73. 

Bithynia, 119, 126, 141, 259, 357; 358, 392, 
443, 574, N. 10, 591, n. 36, 596, 608, n. 22, 
645, n. 89, 648, n. 93, 653-6, 660, n. 15, 
695-6, nn. 5, 6, 704, n. 40, 707, n. 48. 

Bithynian cities, 179, 358, 587, n. 18. 

— xowvdy, 727, 1. 59. 
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Black Forest (Schwarzwald), 221. 

Black Sea, 6, 8, 67, 70, 98, 141, 154, 249, 
251, 258, 261, 351, 443, 605, 645, n. 89, 
659, n. 11, 689. 

Blacksmith, 270. 

—representation of, 176 (4), 189 (1), 
230 (4). 

Blassius Nigellio, L., 416 (1). 

Blemmyes, 301, 305, 307, 464, 474, 679, n. 57, 
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Blickweiler, 617, n. 39. 


Blusso, 613, n. 27. 

Boatmen, river-, in Egypt, 607-8, n. 22. 

Boats, 615-16, n. 35. 

— with cabin, representation of, 276 (2). 

— messenger, 328 (3). 

—military (liburnicae), 
254 (1). 

— passenger, 182. 

— police, 328 (3). 

— See also Ships. 

Boeotia, 369, 590, n. 32. 

Bois-des-Dames, Narville, 618, n. 40. 

Bollendorf, villa, 634, n. 43, 635, n. 48. 

Bologna, funerary stele, 20 (1). 

Boncart, 336 (1). 

Bondage to residence and profession, 450, 
462, 463, 483, 518, 519, 521, 522, 524-7, 

30. - 

Bonna (Bonn), 141, 222, 226, 227, 229, 
610, n. 24. 

Bononia, 554, n. 31. 

Bonosus, 447. 

Borani, 443. 

Bordeaux (Burdigala), 610, n. 26, 633, n. 38. 

Border lands, 324, 426, 429, 511, 675, 714, 
n. 17, 723-4, nn. 48-50; see also Frontiers. 

— tribes, 338. 

Bori, necropolis of, 566, n. 30. 

Boscoreale, 56 (1), 65, 76 (2), 277 (1), 551- 
2, nn. 25, 26, 564, n. 23. 

Bosnia, 638, n. 63. 

Bosporan kingdom, 154, 181, 258, 259, 261, 
267, 358, 363, 443, 544, n. 5, 603, n. 17, 
606, n. 20, 645, n. 87, 660, n. 15. 

— kings, 154, 259, 261, 659, n. 13, 660, n. 15, 
731, n. 8. 

— merchants, 154, 261. 

Bosporus, 660, n. 15. 

Bostra, 141, 157, 271, 596, 607, n. 20. 

Bovxoaot, 348, 374, 677, n. 52, 693, n. 105. 

Bouleuterion (at Assos), 132 (3). 

Bourgeoisie, 543, 0. 3, 583, n. 33. 

— African, 320 (2), 457. 

— of Dacia, 643, n. 83. 

— decline of, 195, 198, 203, 424, 503, 524. 

— destruction of, 452, 495, 501, 504, 523, 527. 

— economic activity of, 19, 30, 31, 35, 57— 
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59, 70, 96, 204, 218, 233, 330, 341, 346, 
574, n. 10. 

Bourgeoisie, Egyptian, 279, 287, 294, 296, 298, 
348, 486. 

— emigration of, 213, 554, n. 32. 

— equestrian, see Equestrian. 

— growth of, 2, 21, 22, 33, 93, 103, 187, 215, 
239, 247, 252, 326, 500, 616, n. 36. 

— Hellenistic, 19, 187. 

— importance of, 104, 113, 190, 191, 379, 
502. 

— mood of, 56. 

— oppression of, 415, 417, 418, 461, 486, 
505, 513- 

— oriental element in, 105. 

— political activity of, 24, 25, 28, 84, 89, 
121, 131, 414, 457, 459, 463, 495, 496. 

— psychology of, 613, n. 27. 

— responsibility of, 388, 389, 410, 521. 

— ruin of, 464-6, 481, 497, 515. 

— Sicilian, 207-9. 

— social structure of, 46, 496. 

— village, 496. 

— wealth of, 150, 153, 177, 186, 187, 254, 
344, 345, 352, 7455 1. 55. 

— See also City residents. 

Box, painted, representation of, 288 (2). 

Bread, 599, 701, n. 21, 735, 0. 39, 736, n. 3. 

Bread-riots, 442, 599, 621, n. 45. 

Brestovik, 602, n. 15, 642, n. 81. 

Breviaries, 433. 

Bribes, 285, 398, 412, 413, 480, 481, 488, 
493, 513, 530, 531. 

— to soldiers, 402, 411, 710,n. 10, 711, n. 12, 

Bridges, 81, 248, 357. 

Brigetio, 244. 

Brindisi, 73. 

Brioni Grande, 234, 235, 638, n. 60. 

Britain, 230, 375, 475, 511, 594, 635-6, 
nn. 50-54. 

— agriculture, 202, 237, 312 (1), 344. 

— cities, 141, 142, 229. 

— coins, 182. 

— commerce, 21, 66, 69, 70, 94, 158, 165-7, 
173, 222, 351, 575, 0. 13, 603, n. 17, 610, 
n. 24, 630, n. 24, 634, n. 41. 

— conquest, 52, 353. 

— economic conditions, 474, 737, n. 13. 

— industry, 173, 175, 616, n. 37, 617, n. 38. 

— language, 193. 

— mines, 341, 343, 690, n. 101, 691, n. 102. 

— revolts of the army, 399, 400, 708, n. 3, 
FOOwtuN Os 

— social structure, 228-32. 

— soldiers from, 444, 467. 

— urbanization, 112, 135, 574, n. Il. 

— villas, see Villas. 

— wall of Hadrian, 698, n. 10. 
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Britain, wars, 362, 363, 399, 414. 

Brixia, 206, 232. 

Bronze, 66, 98, 566, n. 30, 618, n. 40, 679, 
N. 59. 

— enamelled articles, 175, 618, n. 40. 

— industry, 72, 610, n. 26. 

— plate, 71, 173, 566, n. 3o. 

— weapons, 610, n. 26, 630, n. 24. 

Bronzesmiths, 72. 

Bruttium, 204. 

Bruttius, L., veteran, 669, n. 44. 

Brutus, 28. 

Bug, river, 258. 

Bulgaria, 135, 248, 250-2. 

Bulla, bandit, 411. 

Bulla Regia, 141, 594, 595, 705, n- 43, 716, 
Nn. 29. 

Bulls, representation of, 20 (2-4), 44 (2). 

Bureaucracy, barbarization of, 449. 

— corruption of, 513. 

— development of, 79, 82, 83, 110, 121, 219, 
371, 380, 512. 

— functions of, 138, 514, 536. 

— improvement of, 363. 

— militarization of, 448, 449, 460, 463, 
465, 475, 491. 

— new, 501, 514. 

— social structure of, 185, 197. 

— system of, 133, 412, 512, 513, 718, n. 32. 

— See also Administration. 

Burebista, king, 644, n. 84. 

Burgarii, 725, n. 51. 

Burgas, 725, n. 51. 

Burgesses, 88, 110, 346, 496. 

Burgi, 248 (1), 427, 724-5, ON. 50, 51. 

Burnum, 239, 610, n. 26. 

Burrus, 576, n. 18. 

Business life, 180, 184, 473. 

— — representation of, 32, 152, 217 (2, 5), 
220, 612. 

— managers, 213, 643, n. 83. 

— men, 16, 17, 21, 35, 53, 573 96, 220, 226, 
261, 281, 285, 317, 327, 356 (2), 379, 
473, 643, n. 83, 697. 

— — associations of, 643, n. 83. 

— systems, 538. 

— transactions, 31, 143, 182. 

— of transportation, 153. 

Butzke, 567, n. 35. 

Byblis, 253. 

Byblos, 576, n. 15. 

‘By-dwellers’ (xdrouxot, karoKobvres, wéroiKoL, 
mdporxot), 143, 250, 255, 310, 348, 654-5, 
Nn. 4. 

Byzacena, 322, 325, 683, n. 73, 702, n. 32. 

Byzantine chronicles, 729, n. 1. 

— civil law, 183. 

— codices, 183, 184. 
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Byzantine Empire, 532, 533, 759, n. 6. 

— period, 433, 473, 529 (2): 

— rule in Africa, 311. 

Byzantium, 116, 141, 358, 407, 445, 498, 
596. 


Cabriéres d’ Aignes (Vaucluse), 224 (5). 
Caelidius Fronto, Paulus, 650-1, n. 97, 695, 


n. 4. 

Caelius Florus, 696, n. 6. 

Caerwent, see Venta Silurum. 

Caesar, Julius, 30, 81, 219, 223, 257, 335» 
548, n. 16, 549, n. 19, 550, N. 23, 551, n. 
25, 589, n. 27. 

— army, 39, 318, 503. 

— civil war, 27, 28, 317, 559, n. 6. 

— colonization, 34, 112, 211, 317-19, 682, 
n. 70, 684, n. 74, 725, 0. 53- 

— deification, 45. 

— frontier policy, 52. 

— internal policy, 84, 208, 388, 571, n. 3, 
572, 0. 5, 653, n. 3- 

— provincial policy, 48-50, 559, n. 6, 560, 
Nn. 10, 629, n. 20. 

— reforms, 38, 504. 

— settlement of veterans, 59. 

— urbanization, 135. 

Caesarea (Mauretania), 141, 315. 

— (Palestine), 269, 270, 701, n. 21. 

— Trocetta, 701, n. 23. 

Caesarenses ad Libanum, 662, n. 27. 

Caesarians, 317. 

Caesaris servi, see Slaves, imperial. 

Caesius Victor, 650, n. 97. 

Calabria, 63, 204. 

Calama, 686, n. 88. 

Calendars, rustic, 216. 

Cales, 36. 

Caligula, Gaius, emperor, 76 (1), 77, 78, 85, 
87, 102, 117, 119, 125, 292, 397, 405, 507, 
569, n. 1, 572, n. 6, 588-9, n. 27, 670 (I (2)). 

Caliphate of Arabia, 532, 533- 

Callaecia, 631, n. go. 

Callaecians, 214. 

Callatis, 249, 563, n. 20, 645, n. 86, 646, - 
n. 8g. 

Calleva Atrebatum (Silchester), 141, 229. 

Callimachus, landowner, 675. 

Callistratus, 407-10, 607, n. 22, 714, n. 18, 
715, n. 20, 716, nn. 23-25. 

Callistus, 444. 

Calloniana, 629, n. 22. 

Calpurnii, 562, n. 18. 

Calpurnius Tryphon, Ti., 293, 672 (V (34)). 

Calves, 712, n. 15, 721, n. 45. 

— representation of, 276 (2), 300 (1). 

Calvia Crispinilla, 611, n. 26. 

Calvisiana, 629, n. 22. 
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Cambodunum (Kempten), 141, 232, 636, 
n. 55. 

Camel-riders (dromedarii), 267. 

Camels, 66, 156, 324, 338, 344, 669, n. 44, 
721, N. 45, 744, N. 44. 

— breeders of (xapnAotpddor), 74.4, N. 44. 

— representation of, 156 (1), 264 (3, 4), 
265 (1), 268 (1), 280 (3, 4), 

Cameos, 72. 

Campagna, Roman, 376. 

Campania, agriculture, 10, 30, 61, 63, 194, 
204, 376, 551, n. 25, 580-1, n. 25. 

— cities, 14, 15, 58, 71, 577, n. 20, 610, n. 25. 

— commerce, 58, 68 (1), 70, 99, 163. 

— — decline, 151, 163, 195. 

— industry, 10, 18, 19, 71, 74, 96, 98, 
132 (2), 173, 551, N. 25, 578-9, 583, n. 33. 

— villas, 30, 58, 60-62; see also Villas. 

— vines, 70. 

— wealth, 58. 

Campanian glass, 70. 

— silversmiths, 277 (1). 

— wines, 547, n. 15. 

Campus Martius, 44 (2), 45, 53- 

Camulodunum, 229. 

Canabae, 51, 222, 227, 232, 245, 403, 427, 
429, 645, n. 88, 711, n. 12. 

Canals, 157, 277 (2), 279, 481, 482, 713, 
n. 15.” 

Canatha, 271, 665, n. 33. 

Candace (Amanineras), 303, 679, n. 56. 

Canopus, 597, n. 5. 

— decree of, 667-8, n. 40. 

Cantons in Gaul and Spain, 631, n. 27. 

Capelianus, 439, 452, 457. 

Capheaton, Northumberland, 230 (3). 

Capidava, territory of, 240 (4), 646-7, n. go. 

Capita, 518, 519. 

Capital, 392, 411, 505, 625, n. 54. 

— accumulation of, 3, 23. 

— of the cities, 391. 

— concentration in Italy of, 16, 17. 

— draining of, 423, 454. 

— investment of, 17, 18, 35, 56, 174, 195, 
197, 292, 342, 359, 530. 

— levy, 417, 719, n. 37. 

Capitalism, 205, 536-9, 543, n. I. 

— commercial, 1, 3, 538. 

— individualistic, 283. 

— industrial, 3, 174. 

Capitalistic agriculture, see Agriculture. 

— commerce, 170. 

— concerns, 174, 175, 634, n. 43. 

— industry, see Industry. 

— life, 226. 

— mass-production, 174. 

— methods, 93, 616, n. 37. 

— system, 2, 3, 10, 18, 30, 35, 36, 292. 
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Capitalists, 9, 17, 18, 21, 23, 30, 31, 36, 54, 
101, 150, 153, 179, 195, 198, 203, 213, 
223, 225, 270, 281, 287, 292, 296, 316, 
317, 319, 321, 341, 342, 388, 550, n. 25. 

— agents of, 31. 

Capitoline Triad, 405, 641, n. 76. 

Capitolinus, Aelius, 435. 

Capitoniana, 629, n. 22. 

Cappadocia, 154, 257, 258, 259, 556, n. 2, 
620, n. 44, 645, n. 89, 653, n. 1, 657, n. 8, 
704, n. 40. 

Cappadocian army, 645, n. 87, 743, n. 42. 

Cappadocians, 194, 556, n. 2. 

Capsa, 322. 

‘Captains of the Red Sea’, 155. 

Captives, 360 (3), 423, 467, 477, 739, n. 18, 
740, Nn. 21. 

Capua, 36, 67, 68 (2), 69, 71, 648, n. 94. 

Capuan metal plate, 70, 566, n. 30. 

Caracalla, Emperor, 339, 347, 396 (24), 
401, 407, 408, 410, 412-15, 417-24, 426, 
429, 452, 470, 473, 482, 498, 599, 706, n. 44, 
710, Nn. 9, 711, N. 13, 712, N. 15, 715, n. 19, 
716, n. 25, 717, n. 30, 718, nn. 33-34, 719, 
nn. 35-36, 38, 721, n. 40, 722, 723, n. 46, 
727, T. 57- 

Caralis, 210, 683, n. 72. 

Caranis, 284, 288, 289, 597, n. 5, 675, 713, 
Nn. 15. 

Caranog, 300 (1, 2), 304 (1, 2), 305, 306. 

Caravan cities, 94, 95, 137, 376, 615, n. 34, 
634, n. 41. 

— routes, see Routes. 

— trade, 269, 604, n. 19, 615, n. 34, 649, 
Nn. 94. 

Caravans, 94, 95, 137, 142, 155-7, 171, 338, 
575, n. 15, 605, 606, 615, n. 34. 

Caria, 472; 596, 653-4, n. 3; 656, n. 6, 
696, n. 6. 

Carians, 194. 

Carinus, emperor, 441 (2f), 447, 448, 732, 
Nn. 14. 

Caritas mutua Augustorum, 440 (2a). 

Carni, 237, 392, 651, n. 97. 

Carnuntum, 98, 141, 244, 416 (2), 573, n. 8, 
577) 0. 19, 597, 0. 5, 603, n. 17, 641, n. 73, 
735) n. 36. 

Carpenters, 270. 

— naval, 155. 

Carpets, 172. 

Carpi, 442, 446. 

Carrara, 340. 

Carrhae, 714, n. 17. 

Carsium, 646, n. 89. 

Cartenna, 687, n. 97. 

Carthage, 139, 211, 335, 338, 528 (1), 
529 (2), 593, n. 3, 628, n. 13, 685, n. 83, 
708, n. 5, 733, 0. 29. 
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Carthage, administration, 93, 314, 317, 318, 
319, 323, 463, 682-3, nn. 70, 72. 

— agriculture, 10, 21, 210, 314, 315, 331, 
547-8, nn. 14-17, 692, n. 103. 

— altar, 43, 44 (1). 

— commerce, 19, 314, 351, 547-9, nn. 14-17, 
680, n. 62. 

— cult of, 318, 682, n. 70. 

— industry, 173. 

— law, 183. 

— policy of Rome, 8, 15, 21, 22, 51, 66, 
314-16, 547, M. 15, 554, M- 32. 

— revolts, 457. 

— wars, 548, n. 17. 

Carthaginian aristocracy, 457, 547, 0. 14. 

— dominions, 8, 9, 14-16, 584, n. 8 

— rule, 93. 

— state, 50. 

— style in architecture, 333 (2). 

— territory, 311, 335, 547, 1. 14. 

Carthago Nova, 689. 

Carts, building of, 690, n. 100. 

— load of 385, 703, n. 38. 

— representation of, 20 (3, 5), 164 (3), 200, 
212 (2), 256 (3), 280 (1), 312 (3), 360 (2), 
416 (2, 3). 

Carus, M. Aurelius, emperor, 441 (2 €), 447. 

Casae, village, 684, n. 76, 685, n. 83. 

Casellius, 564. 

Cassandrea, 253. 

Cassiani, 708-9, n. 5. 

Cassius, 28. 

Cassius, C., 563, n. 20. 

Caste, 379, 380, 403, 468, 496, 513, 525, 
526, 530, 698, n. 7, 748, n. 69. 

Castella, 259, 317, 319, 323, 325, 425, 426, 
427, 429, 430, 646, n. go, 682, n. 70, 683, 
Nn. 73, 724, MN. 50, 51. 

Castellani, 720, n. 38, 724, n. 50. 

Castellieri, 235. 

Castor, temple of, 31. 

Castra Regina (Regensburg), 141, 232, 637, 
n. 56. 

— Vetera, 222, 229, 594. 

Castro Urdiales (Flaviobriga), 212 (2). 

Castulo, 212 (1). 

Catali, 237, 392, 651, n. 97. 

Catascopiscus (ship), 168. 

Catavellauni, 636, n. 51. 

Catilina, 317. 

Catina, 629, n. 22. 

Cato, 21, 72, 314, 547, M. 15. 

— De re rustica, 9, 547, n. 15. 

Cattle, 2, 16, 17, 31, 205, 208, 263, 301, 306, 
309, 359, 384, 385, 423, 484, 545, n. 9, 
639, n. 64, 721, N. 45, 727, N. 59. 

— breeders, 687, n. 97. 

— breeding, 3, 19, 22, 223, 228, 231, 247, 
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283, 298, 299, 306, 327, 329 (2), 544, 0. 5, 
562, n. 17, 648, n. 92, 750, n. 6. 

Catullinus, 684, n. 75. 

Catullus, 67, 551, n. 26. 

Caucasian shore, 258. 

Caucasus, 70, 154, 443, 566, n. 30. 

Cavarna, 645, n. 86 

Cedar-wood, 154. 

Celaenae, 257. 

Celei, 628, n. 12. 

Celeia, 233. 

Celetes (ship), 168. 

Cella vinaria, representation of, 196 (2). 

Cellae (Ain Zouarine), 322. 

Celoces (ship), 168. 

Celtic aristocracy, 50, 229. 

— boats, 616, n. 35. 

— bourgeoisie, 613, n. 27. 

— burials, 252. 

— cities, 547, n. 16, 637, n. 57. 

— commonwealth, 223. 

— cults, 642, n. 82. 

— dress, 230 (2), 320 (3), 642, n. 82. 

— fortresses, 641, n. 73. 

— lakes, 616, n. 35. 

— landlords, 231. 

— lands, 14, 345, 519- 

— language, 346, 627, n. I. 

— law, 624, n. 51. 

— markets, 94. 

— names, 637, n. 57. 

— nation, 612. 

— peoples, of Gaul and Spain, 50. 

— — of Northern Italy, 10, 14. 

— provincial population, 21, 128, 165, 186, 
229, 233, 554, N. 32. 

— sanctuaries, 226, 227. 

eae tribes, 222, 232, 233, 235, 244, 373, 637, 
Nn. 57.8 

— villages, 221. 

Celto-German frontier provinces, 128. 

— part of the Empire, 400. 

Celto-Germanic temples, 226. 

— tribes, 24, 25. 

Celto-Iberians, 25, 193, 214, 238. 

Celto-Illyrians, 238, 244. 

Celto-Latin inscriptions, 627, n. 1. 

Celto-Roman army, 400. 

— agrarian system, 636, n. 54. 

— civitates, 233. 

Celts, 6, 7, 86, 87, 193, 231, 237, 247, 540, 
637, n. 57, 649, n. 95. 

Censor, Vespasian as, 112. 

Censors, 18, 207, 316. 

— municipal, 331. 

Census, 47, 185, 405, 517, 520, 666, n. 34, 
712) Ne 1a. 

Centenarii, 478, 742, n. 26. 
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Gentonarit (firemen), 410, 462, 637, n. 57, * Cicero, 10, 15, 168, 207, 208, 316, 546, 


642, n. 79, 706, n. 44. 

Centroxes, 571, n. 5. 

Centuriae, 243, 319, 554, N. 31. 

Centuriation, 243, 246, 316, 642, n. 80. 

Centurionate, 402. 

Centurions, 402, 487, 488, 525, 709, n. 7, 
FI, N. 12, 720, n. 38. 

Centuripae, 629, n. 20. 

Centurones, 83. 

Cercidas, 543, n. 3. 

Cereals, 93, 98, 271, 547, n. 14. 

Ceres, 92, 216, 372 (a). 

— temple of, in North African vicus, 685, 
n. 38. 

Cessio bonorum, 383, 706, n. 44, 717, n. 31, 
722, 745) TD. 49. 

Chaeremon, gymnasiarch, 676, n. 49. 

— of Nysa, 563, n. 20. 

Chaff, 484, 743, n. 41; see also Fodder. 

Chair, representation of, 288 (1). 

Chalcis (Euboea), 715, n. 19. 

— (Lebanon), 267, 662, n. 27. 

— (Northern Syria), 662, n. 27. 

Chaldaeans, 194. 

Charax, 660, n. 18. 

Chariots, funeral, 252, 649, n. 95. 

Charmis or Charmos, 672 (V (41)). 

Charmus, 487. 

Chedworth, villa, 230 (1), 617, n. 40. 

Cheese, 264, 313 (2), 639, n. 64. 

Cheese-factory, 64 (2), 164 (5), 565, n. 23. 

Chersonese (Crimea), 645, n. 88. 

Chersonesus, city of, 141, 154, 258, 261, 
606-7, n. 20, 645-6, n. 89, 658, n. 10, 
660, n. 18. 

Chicken-yard, representation of, 528 (1). 

Childbirth, representation of, 188 (2). 

China, 66, 155, 158, 169, 533, 576, n. 17, 
604, n. 19, 703, n. 38. 

Chinese silk-route, 154, 604, n. 18. 

— statuettes, 156 (1-4). 

Chiniava, 683, n. 73. 

Chinithi, 322, 330, 685, n. 78. 

Chios, 619, n. 43. 

Chiragan, villa, 218, 617, n. 40, 633, n. 36. 

Christian Church, 509, 510, 526, 534, 718, 
Nn. 33, 751, n. 8. 

— churches, 137, 140, 678, n. 53. 

— graves, 196 (1), 678, n. 53. 

Christianity, 437, 510, 527, 534, 540, 75!, 
ne io. 

Christians, 227, 505, 509, 510, 716, n. 28. 

— Syrian, 661, n. 26. 

Chronicles, 433. 

Chullu, 315, 322, 323. 

Cibyra, 201, 602, n. 13, 627, n. II, 700, n. 
21, 705, n. 40, 707, n. 48. 


n. 10, 548, n. 16, 549, n. 17, 551, n. 25, 
553, 0. 27, 555, M. 1, 572, n. 6, 612, 629, n. 
20, 652, n. IO!. 

Cilicia, 141, 258, 588, n. 20, 596, 656, n. 6, 
657, n. 8. 

Cillae, 648, n. 92. 

Cillium, 322. 

Cillyrii, 553, n. 27. 

Circuses, 81, 143. 

— races, 750, n. 6. 

Cirta, 34, 141, 315, 317-19, 322, 323, 330, 
682, n. 70. 

Cities, ‘allied’, 16, 85. 

— attached, 317, 325. 

— on imperial estates, 135. 

— Italian, 17, 18, 48, 186, 359. 

— Latin, 13, 16. 

Citizens, Italian, 16, 18, 29. 

— Latin, 15, 347, 637, n. 57. 

— Roman, in Africa, 316, 317, 323, 325, 327, 
554, n. 32, 683, n. 73, 685, n. 83, 687, 
Nn. 97. 

— — aristocracy of, 500. 

—— army of, 26, 32, 38, 40-42, 47, 85, 
89, 109, 126, 127, 133, 404, 422, 493, 494, 
5II, 556-7, n. 2, 592, n. 36, 720, n. 38. 

— — in Asia Minor, 563, nn. 18, 20, 653, 
Tels 

— — colonies of, see Colonies. 

— — communities of, 245. 

— — in Cyrene, 309, 311, 546, n. 12, 557- 
8, n. 4, 559, n. 8. 

— — in Egypt, 297, 427, 483, 720, n. 38. 

— — emigration of, 18, 34, 375. 

— — in the fleet, 40. 

— — in Gaul and Spain, 710, n. 12. 

— — of Greek origin, 558-9, n. 6. 

— — increase of, 15, 112, 419, 420. 

— — in Laconia, 546, n. 12. 

— — liturgies, 559, n. 6. 

— — minority in the Empire, 347. 

— — mood of, 27, 29, 37, 38, 51, 81, 503, 
555) Ni. I. 

— — political activity, 28, 33, 84, 121. 

— — privileges, 38, 42, 45, 50, 84, 138, 383, 
521, 698, n. 7. 

— — in the provinces, 33, 35. 

— — representation of, 356 (2, 3), 361 (1), 
372 (¢, d). 

— — ruling class, 35, 38, 40, 111, 133, 378, 
379: 

— — settlements, 250, 251, 347, 641, n. 73, 
645, n. 88, 646, nn. 89, go. 

— — in Sicily, 207. 

— — social structure, 46, 186, 206. 

— — taxes paid by, 48, 53, 357- 

— — tenants, 344, 398. 
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Citizens, Roman, wealth, 16, 22. 

Citizenship, Italian, 48, 574, n. 8. 

— Latin, 107, 111, 112, 206, 233, 347, 571, 
n. 5; see also Latin rights. 

— municipal, see Municipal. 

— Roman, 318, 428. 

— — degradation of, 720, n. 38. 

— — grant of, 42, 48, 84, 111, 112, 206, 208, 
237, 250, 347, 418, 419, 428, 452, 482, 525, 
571-2, n. 5, 574, n- 8, 592, n. 36, 653, n. I, 
719-20, n. 38. 

— — — to auxiliaries, 42, 720, n. 38. 

— — loss of value of, 420. 

— — spread of, 107, 125, 550, n. 21. 

— — struggle for, 24. 

City administration, 49, 101, 186, 322, 391, 
520, 571, n. 5. 

— budget, 147. 

— civilization, 143, 192, 533, 534- 

— constitution, 21, 107, 257. 

ao councils, 45> 46, 49, 80, 103, 145, 146, 
186, 263, 297, 384, 388, 390, 410, 472, 
479, 480, 481, 483, 484, 485, 500, 503, 
512, 514, 521, 522, 572, n. 5, 600, 619, n. 43, 
621, n. 45, 622, n. 47, 715, nn. 19, 20, 722, 
743-5, nn. 36, 44, 45- 

— curatores, see Curatores. 

— expenditure, 139, 143, 147, 148, 601, 
mn. 10, II. 

— franchise, 179, 206, 257, 347, 620, n. 43. 

— income, 139, 143, 472, 598, n. 7. 

— organization, 80, 84, 139, 228, 282, 426. 

— residents, 4, 18, 33, 51, 61, 84, 93, 105, 
127, 129, 143, 177, 186, 232, 326, 344, 
378, 379, 410, 419, 710, nN. 12, 733, n. 29, 
734, n. 31; see also Bourgeoisie. 

— self-government, 49, 135, 138, 282, 283, 
297, 426-8, 465, 512-14, 531. 

— States, 2, 25, 35, 38, 49, 51, 131, 133, 134, 
135, 380, 382, 383, 387, 502, 515, 520, 
537, 541; see also Greek cities. 

— territories, see Territories. 

— See also Municipal and Municipia. 

Civil law, Byzantine, 183. 

— — Greco-Egyptian, 625, n. 53. 

— — Hellenistic, 3, 111, 183, 623-4, n. 51. 

— — Roman, 111, 182-4, 623, 624-5, n. 51; 
see also Laws. 

Civilized world (olxovpérn), 131, 133. 

Civita Castellana, 20 (2-4). 

Civitas Avensensis, 319. 

— Cornoviorum, 635, n. 51. 

Civitates, 128, 208, 209, 210, 222, 228, 232, 
233, 316, 319, 321, 322, 327, 330, 561, 
n. 12, 635, n. 51, 682-3, nn. 72, 73, 725, 
N. 53. 

— liberae, 598, n. 7. 

— stipendiariae, 208, 209, 346, 347, 629, n. 20. 
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Clans, 207, 214, 215, 238, 272, 631, n. 27, 
640-1, n. 715 see also Tribes. 

Class-war, 1, 2, 8, 24, 501, 535; see also 
Social revolution. 

Classis Africana Commodiana Herculea, 
708, Nn. 4. 

— Erythraica, 605-6, n. 19. 

— Flavia Moesica, 605-6, n. 19, 645, n. 88. 

— Perinthia, 605, n. 19. 

Claudia Athenais, 295, 674, n. 48. 

— Bassa, 655, n. 5. 

— Eupatoris Mandane Atticilla, Ti., 674, 


n. 48. 

— Isidora alias Apia, 490, 674, n. 48, 747, 
7m BY: 

Claudianus Artemidorus, 650, n. 97. 

Claudius, emperor, 76 (1), 77, 85, 102, 267, 
292, 293, 563, n. 18, 568-70, nn. 1, 2, 
571-2, n. 5, 581, n. 29, 670 (I (3)). 

— administration, 79, 80, 83, 110, 147, 389, 
668, n. 40. 

— colonies, 83, 242, 251, 642, n. 79. 

— commerce, 97, 159, 163, 629, n. 21. 

— economic conditions, 99, 181. 

— economic policy, 198, 384, 386, 608, n. 22, 
700, N. 21, 704, N. 39. 

— foreign policy, 353, 577, n. 18. 

— imperial cult, 78, 79. 

— opposition to, 84. 

— provinces, 124, 125, 249, 251, 310. 

— urbanization, 83, 84, 107, 110, 134, 233, 
325, 366. 

Claudius II Gothicus, M. Aurelius, emperor, 
441 (24), 445, 446, 470, 498. 

— Atticus, Ti., 601, n. 13. 

— Balbillus, Ti., 582 n. 29. 

— Bassus Capitolinus, 655, n. 5. 

— Diognetes, 726, n. 53. 

— Eutychides, 296. 

— Eutychus, Ti., 553, n. 26. 

— Firmus, 484. 

— Irenaeus, Ti., 676, n. 49. 

— Julianus, 704, n. 39, 726, n. 53. 

— Marcellus, 746, n. 57. 

— Theopompus, Ti., 647, n. 92. 

Clay, 173. 

Cleander, 394. 

Clementia, 356 (4), 364 (e). 

Cleopatra VII, 28, 54, 80. 

Clergy, 533- 

Cleruchi, 287, 310, 598, n. 7. 

Clients, 13, 31, 33, 225, 260, 344, 531, 549, 
Ms, 29. 

Climate, Mediterranean, 702, n. 31. 

Clodia Fausta, 241. 

Cloth, 100 (2), 152 (5), 165, 176 (1, 2), 
220 (1, G), 485, 618, n. 40, 636, n. 55. 

Clothes, 73, 74, 96 (2), 152 (5), 158, 159, 
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165, 166, 223, 232, 274, 349, 357, 474, 
485, 486, 578-9, 612-13, 620, n. 43, 
652, n. IOI, 743, n. 42. 

Clunia, 213. 

Cnidos, 718, n. 32. 

Coactilarius, 100 (2). 

Coblenz, 548, n. 16. 

Coccaei, 645, n. 89. 

Cocceia, Julia, 647, n. go. 

Cocceius, Elius, 647, n. go. 

— Nerva, 565, n. 24. 

— Vitales, 647, n. go. 

Cochlea, 280 (5). 

Codex Fustinianus, 183, 501. 

— Theodosianus, 183, 385, 501, 520 703, 
n. 38, 721, n. 41. 

Coelius Halys, C., 638, n. 59. 

Cohorts, 109, 251, 428, 429, 606, n. 20, 640, 
n. 67, 648, n. 93, 659, n. 11, 688, n. gg, 
696, n. 6, 726, n. 54, 738, n. 17. 

— civium Romanorum, 666, n. 35, 726, n. 54. 

— praetorian, see Praetorian. 

— urban, 40, 402, 457. 

Coinage, 67, 343, 413, 622, n. 47, 697, 718, 
Nn. 32. 

— local, 181, 182, 252, 474. 

— monopoly of, 181. 

Coins, 3, 67, 97, 125, 139, 153, 180, 307, 
364, 372; 414, 435, 438, 440 (2), 441 (2), 
470-3, 508, 569, n. 6, 572, n. 6, 576, n. 17, 
577, 0. 19, 589, n. 27, 603, n. 17, 664, n. 32, 
682-3, n. 72, 695, Nn. 4, 727, N. 57, 731; 
Nn. 7, 740, n. 20; see also Money. 

Colapiani, 244, 245, 642, n. 78. 

Colchis, 658, n. 8. 

Collatio glebalis, 519. 

Collegia, 143, 158, 159, 410, 607, n. 22, 689. 

— centonariorum, 637, n. 57. 

— dendrophorum et centonariorum, 462. 

— industrial, 178. 

— iuvenum, see Iuvenes. 

— tenuiorum, 178, 190, 370, 619, n. 42, 626, 
i ay 

— See also Associations and Corporations. 

Colletiones, 412, 413, 717, 0. 31, 738, n. 17. 

Cologne, see Colonia Agrippinensis. 

Coloni, 30, 34, 61, 63, 98, 204, 205, 214, 225, 
228, 263, 327, 426, 499, 523, 525, 528 
(1, 2), 549, N. 19, 554, n- 32, 584, n. 8, 
621, n. 45, 628, n. 16, 630, n. 22, 635, 
n. 49, 638, n. 59, 647, n. go, 691, n. 101, 
692, nn. 103-4, 699, n. 12, 701, n. 30, 
716, n. 24, 724, N. 50, 750, n. 6. 

— adiutor coloni, 635, n. 49, 638, n. 59. 

— houses of, representation of, 329 (1), 528 
(1). 

— partiarit, 342; see also Tenants. 

Colonia Agrippinensis (Cologne), 141, 222, 
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223, 227, 229, 613, n. 27, 617, n. 39, 
633, n. 37, 634, n. 43. 

Colonia Aurelia Commoda, 682, n. 72. 

— Claudia Aequum, 242. 

— Genetivae Juliae, 632, n. 33. 

— Julia Vienna (S. Romain en Gal), 216. 

— Mariana, 630, n. 23. 

— Ulpia Traiana, 222, 229. 

Colonia partiaria, 691, n. 101. 

Colonies, Greek, 351. 

— Latin, 13—15, 17, 18, 85, 125, 134, 208, 
379, 574, 0. II. ‘ 

— Roman, 13, 15, 17, 18, 85, 134, 186, 208, 
210, 211, 218, 229, 245, 319, 322, 323, 
326, 346, 379, 427, 429, 557, 0. 3,571, N. 5, 
610, n. 25, 629, n. 20, 630, n. 23, 642, 
n. 79, 682, nn. 70-72, 684, n. 76. 

Colonies attached to a city, 323, 682, n. 70. 

— foundation of, 15, 34, 50, 83, 112, 199, 
239, 242, 249, 251, 253, 317, 355, 356 (4), 
363, 545, n. 8, 551, n. 25, 572, N. 5, 5745 
n. IT, 626, n. 56, 627, ny 7, 683; n. 72, 
696, n. 7, 726, n. 54, 734, n. 34. 

— military, 140, 232, 270, 375, 554, . 31, 
556, n. 2, 572, n. 5, 642, n. 79, 696, n. 7, 
725, 0. 53. 

— rights of, 125, 318, 325, 335, 606, n. 20, 
LAIN Life 

— of veterans, 31, 71, 135, 187, 246, 253, 
322, 323, 407, 427, 428, 642, n. 79. 

Colonists, 2, 14, 15, 210, 213, 214, 247, 301, 
311, 316-19, 330, 554, n. 31, 613, n. 27, 
7LOsiis R27 VA, Mi gs 73 Ts Me 7: 

Colonization, 14, 34, 35, 50, 210, 211, 213, 
235, 239, 247, 270, 311, 314, 317, 321, 
338, 355, 548, n. 17, 741, n. 23. 

Colossae, 707, n. 47. ; 

Columella, 63, 91, 98, 206, 565, n. 23, 574, 
Nn. 9, 579-80, nn. 21-23. 

Comes limitis, 662, n. 28. 

Comitatenses, 511. 

Comites Augusti, 403. 

Comitiana, 629, n. 22. 

Commagene, 257, 258, 596, 653, n. 1, 657— 
8) n. 8. 

Command, extraordinary military, 27, 550, 
nl. 22. 

Commander of the army (dux), 25, 38, 39, 
511. 

— of the cavalry (magister equitum), 512. 

— of the fleet, 47, 671 (III (23)), 729, n. 61. 

— of the infantry (magister peditum), 512. 

Commerce, 57, 58, 66-74, 170, 246, 349, 
386, 431, 547-8, 554, n. 33, 562-3, n. 18, 
565-6, nn. 26-28, 575, n. 13, 609-16, 
636, nn. 54, 55, 643, n. 83, 648, n. 93, 
680, nn. 61, 62. 

Commerce, capitalistic, 170. 
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Commerce, decay of, in Italy, 99, 162, 195, 
199, 203. 

— — in the empire, 476, 515, 524. 

— decentralization of, 162. 

— development of, 94, 172, 179, 186, 271, 
272. 

— foreign, 3, 66, 67, 94-98, 153-7, 170, 
172, 301, 352, 413, 473, 565-6, nn. 26, 27, 
576-7, nn. 18, 19, 603-7, nn. 17-21, 613, 
Dy 30; 716) Ds 1537975 le 5 

— individualistic character, 171. 

— inter-provincial, 67-70, 157-62, 165, 167, 
170, 172, 613, n. 30. 

— intra-provincial, 142, 162, 167. 

— maritime, 3, 95, 141, 172, 185, 238, 431, 
562, n. 18, 614, n. 31, 615, n. 35, 626, 
Nn. 54. 

— nationalization, 54, 279, 462, 614, n. 32. 

— organization, 567, n. 36. 

— oriental, 94, 95, 155-7; 524- 

— policy of the central government towards, 
53» 545 745 145, 170. 

— river, 141, 615-16, n. 35. 

— ruin of, 432, 464, 505, 735, N. 39- 

— slaves in, see Slaves. 

— source of large fortunes, 153, 172, 219, 
530. 

— wholesale, 57, 158, 166, 167, 196 (2), 
225, 616, n. 37. 

— world, 153, 555, 0. 33. 

Commerce of ancient Egypt and Babylon, 
538. 

— Central African, 307, 335, 336 (2), 337, 
338. 

— of the Hellenistic monarchies, 5. 

— of Histria, 611, n. 26. 

— of Nubia, 306, 307, 680, nn. 61, 62. 

— of Palestine, 664, n. 32. 

— of the Punic cities, 10, 314. 

— of Tripolitania, 688, n. gg. 

— See also Africa; Alexandria; Aquileia; 
Arabia; Asia Minor; Britain; Campania; 
Carthage; Dalmatia; Danube provinces; 
Egypt; Gaul; Germany; Greece; Greek 
cities; Palmyra; Russia; Spain; Syria; 
also Merchants and Trade. 

Commercial activity, 16, 66. 

— buildings, 568, n. 36. 

— capitalism, see Capitalism. 

——~ cities; 67; 71, 141, 106, 172, 186, 211, 
218, 533, 554, M. 31, 633, n. 38, 640, 
Nn. 70. 

— class, 524. 

— concerns, 578. 

— fleet, 155, 386, 431, 605; see also Fleet. 

— legislation, 625-6, n. 54. 

— posts, 307. 

— practice, 626, n. 54. 
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Commercial routes, 303; see also Routes. 

Commodus, emperor, 122, 125, 126, 404, 535, 
FIT; Bo 1S 

— army, 126, 128, 394, 397; 399, 411, 425, 
496, 498, 708, n. 3. 

— colonies, 714, n. 17. 

— economic policy, 395, 397, 398, 405, 408, 
423, 431, 462, 727, n. 59. 

— opposition to, 393-5, 398, 399, 401, 590, 
N. 33, 709, N. 5- 

— religion, 395, 507, 709, n. 6. 

— revolts, 374, 394, 398, 412, 708, n. 3, 
709, n. 6. 

— struggle against senate, 394, 397- 

— terror, 374, 394, 395, 712, M. 15. 

— wars, 374, 394, 641, n. 73, 698, n. 10. 

Communes (zoArevpara), 283, 427. 

Communities, mixed, in Africa, 51, 319, 
554, n. 32, 683, n. 73. 

— — in Phoenicia, 554, n. 32. 

— tribal, 107, 344, 706, n. 45. 

Companies (soctetates), 171. 

— of bankers, 181. 

— of business men, 327. 

— mining, 34I. 

— of tax-farmers, see Tax. 

— trade, 170, 171; see also Associations. 

Compita, 583, n. 32. 

Compulsion, 171, 274, 384, 431, 449, 450, 
472, 477, 482, 489, 491, 492, 509, 510, 
520-2, 524, 531, 532, 744, N- 55, 745, D- 45- 

Compulsory buying and selling, 382. 

— contributions, 411, 412, 417, 474. 

— — to cities, 148. 

— deliveries, 424, 480, 505, 515, 519, 520, 
677, n. 52, 707, n. 47, 728, n. 60, 743, 
Nn. 42. 

— — of animals, 381, 384, 385, 519, 721, 
Nn. 45. 

— — of drivers, 381, 384, 385. 

— — of fodder, 381, 484, 721, n. 45. 

— — of foodstuffs, 381, 412, 417, 474, 484, 
515, 517, 703, 0. 35, 743, N- 41. 

— — of manufactured goods, 515, 517, 519. 

— — of raw materials, 515, 517. 

— — of wine, 480, 721, n. 45; 743, n. 41. 

— enrolment ofnew members of the corpora- 
tions, 463. 

oe gifts, 417, 470, 505. 

— lease of land, 722. 

— levies, 41, 295, 355, 374, 391, 412, 413, 
418, 467, 474, 492, 503, 511, 591-2, n. 36, 
721, n. 42; see also Conscription. 

— loans, 387, 505. 

— membership of a caste, 527. 

— migration, 250. 

— payments, see Payments. 

— purchase, 381, 721, n. 45, 743, n. 42. 
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Compulsory responsibility, see Responsibility. 

— service to the state, 381, 386-9, 431, 704, 
n. 39, 708, n. 4, 715, N. 20, 745, N. 45. 

— supplies of ships, 381. 

— work, 5, 245, 250, 261, 279, 323, 327, 
342, 348, 357, 367, 374, 380-4, 386, 387, 
389-91, 397; 409, 411, 423, 430, 449, 463, 
474, 483, 499, 505, 512, 515, 519, 520, 
524, 527, 584, n. 8, 677, n. 52, 707, n. 48; 
see also Angareiae. 

Comum, 197, 206, 232. 

Concessionaires, 5, 181, 279, 287, 342, 365, 
472, 486, 607, n. 22, 621, n. 45. 

Conciniabula, 648, n. 93. 

Concordia, 232, 600. 

Condiments, 66, 155. 

Conductores, 214, 233, 327, 365, 366, 389, 409, 
610,n. 24, 686, n. 87, 702, n. 30, 706, n. 43, 
724, n. 48; see also Contractors. 

— pascui et salinarum, 689. 

— piscatus, 689. 

— vectigalium publicorum, 707, n. 48. 

Confiscations, 29, 31, 80, 296, 326, 381, 382, 
390, 407, 409, 411, 423, 453, 457, 464, 
479, 489, 505, 515, 560, n. 11, 600, 625, 
N. 53, 710, N. 11, 712, N. 15, 725, N. 53. 

— of land, see Land. 

— of public property, 453, 457- 

— of the property of temples, 453, 457. 

Congiaria, 357, 394- 

Congo region, 335. 

Conon, 586, n. 17. 

Consacrani, 647, n. go. 

Conscription, 129, 394, 467, 510, 511, 59I- 
2, n. 36, 725, n. 51, 736, n. 41; see also 
Army and Compulsion. 

Consilium of the emperor, 559, n. 8. 

Constance, lake of (lacus Brigantinus), 165. 

Constantine, emperor, 435-7, 504-6, 508 
(2a), 509, 510, 512, 522, 523, 525, 530, 
536, 710, n. 10, 736, n. 1, 742, n. 27, 748, 
n. I, 749, nn. 1-3. 

— arch of, 589, n. 27, 740, n. 20. 

Constitutio Antoniniana, 418, 419, 719-20, n. 38. 

Contractors (conductores), 210, 243, 368, 369, 
377, 405, 606, n. 19, 609-10, n. 24; see also 
Conductores. 

— (redemptores), 32, 341, 342, 691, n. 101. 

Contracts, 143, 184, 368, 386, 684, n. 75. 

Contributi, 215. 

Contributions, 9, 48, 382, 407, 411, 412, 417; 
see also Compulsory. 

Control by the state, 4, 53, 54, 66, 74,145, 
171, 274, 279, 286, 287, 340, 391, 395, 
431, 462, 463, 483, 485, 512-14, 700-1, 
N. 21, 744, N. 44. 

Conventus c. R. qui in Asia negotiantur, 563, 
n. 18, 
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Convicts in mines (damnati in metallum), 
342, 369. 

Copais, lake, 369, 699, n. 17. 

Copper, 72, 213, 299, 306, 413, 630, n. 24. 

Coptic renaissance, 627, n. 1. 

Coptos, 155, 577, n. 18, 604-5, n. 19. 

Corbita (ship), 168. 

Corconiana, 629, n. 22. 

Corduba, 141. 

Corinium, 640, n. 70. 

Corinth, 141, 538, 545, n. 7, 595, 599, 652, 
Nn. IOI. 

— league of, 2, 66. 

Corn, buyers of (ovrdvar), 146, 147, 162, 
599-600. 

— compulsory purchase of, 721, n. 45. 

— dealers in, 101, 146, 159, 162. 

— distributions, 81, 82, 570, n. 3, 652, n. 
IOI, 654, n. 4. 

— export, 145, 155, 201, 208, 553, Nn. 27, 
660, n. 16. 

— famine, 201. 

— fleet, 395, 610, n. 25, 708, n. 4. 

— grinding, building for (udAov), 673. 

— imperial, 664, n. 32. 

— import, 70, 154, 201, 256 (3), 547, n. 15, 
550, n. 25, 600, 660, n. 15, 700, ne 21. 

— land, 101, 358, 713, n. 15. 

— payments in, 259, 295, 712, n. 15, 743, 
Nn. 41. 

—— PUICES ae LON, L4OsmS 2,n4 71 OO4 mild, 
700, Nn. 21. 

— production, 9, 10, 13, 19, 30, 61, ror, 
103, 196 (2), 201, 202, 204, 207, 209, 210, 
223, 228, 239, 254, 259, 271, 313, 315, 321, 
324, 331, 344, 366, 518, 544, n. 5, 548, 
nn. 16, 17, 550, N. 25, 553, 0. 27, 574, 
iN 1G, shay th HI (IL te, 1h, Yh Fok, Zieh, 
639, n. 64, 674, n. 49, 750, n. 6. 

— provinces producing, 14, 15, 21, 158, 201, 
549, N. 17, 553, n. 27, 566, n. 28, 600, 
629, n. 21, 686, n. 87, 701, n. 21, 708, n, 4. 

— requisitions, 159, 360 (1), 600. 

— storage, 64 (2). 

— stores (horrea), 608, n, 22, 701, n. 21. 

— supply of the armies, 101, 145, 154, 159, 
165, 201, 223, 259, 261, 484, 701, n. 21, 
702, N. 30. 

— — of the cities, ror, 145-7, 169, 202, 
357, 581, N. 27, 599-600, 608, n. 23. 

— — of Rome and Italy, 101, 145, 159, 201, 
209, 210, 321, 394, 686, n. 87, 701, n. 21. 

— threshing, 313 (1), 331, 692, n. 703. 

— trade, 9, 36, 66, 67, 70, 101, 145, 157, 
158, 161, 166, 167, 259, 306, 315, 686, 
n. 87, 700, n. 21. 

— transportation, 67, 159, 160 (2), 196 (2), 
224 (3), 264, 360 (1), 487. 
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Corn, tribute, 3o1. 

Corn-ears, representation of, 236 (2), 242, 
312 (1, 2), 364 (j,k, m), 372 (a). 

Cornelius Balbus, 688, n. 99. 

— Felix Italus, P., 600. 

— Fronto, M., 600. 

— Gallus, 303. 

— Marcellus, 573, n. 6. 

— Primogenes, L., 92. 

— Tages (or Teges), P., 579, n. 20. 

Corporations, 383, 408, 409, 410, 431, 462, 
463, 527, 546, n. 12, 579, n. 20, 619-21, 
n. 43, 706, n. 44, 715-16, n. 20, 728, n. 60. 

— building, 462. 

— of dyers, 226, 613, n. 27, 619, n. 43. 

— of merchants, see Merchants. 

— of priests in Egypt, 283. 

— professional, 171, 178, 607-8, n. 22, 619, 
n. 43, 620, n. 44, 735, N. 39. 

— of shipowners, see Shipowners. 

— square of, 337. 

— of weavers, 620, n. 44. 

— See also Associations. 

Corrector civitatium liberarum, 651, n. 101. 

Corsica, 8, 30, 207, 210, 211, 311, 553, n. 27, 
630, n. 23. 

Corvées, see Compulsory work. 

Cos, 598, n. 7, 654, n. 4. 

Cotiaeum, 256 (2). 

Cotton, 97, 155- 

Councils of the cities, see City Councils, 

— provincial (xowd), 48, 149, 150, 650, 
n. 97, 695, n. 4, 727, N. 59. 

Cowherds, see Bovxodos. 

Cows, 30, 231, 306, 329 (1), 360 (3), 565, n. 23, 
712, N. 15, 721, Nn. 45. 

— representation of, 20 (2-4), 76 (1), 
196 (1), 300 (1). 

Crafts, see Trades. 

Craftsmen, see Artisans. 

Crassus, L. Licinius, 52. 

Credit, 3, 31, 179, 359, 414, 431, 625, n. 54. 

— cheap, 199. 

— operations, 16, 180, 623, n. 49. 

Cremona, 88, 89. 

Crescens Didius Crescentianus, C. Julius, 
686, n. 84. 

Cretan cities, 2 

Crete, 2, 308, 681, n. 64, 688, n. gg. 

Crimea, 97,-141, 154, 249, 258, 259, 260, 
324, 473, 606-7, n. 20, 645, n. 88, 660, 
n. 16. 

‘Crinitus’ (horse), 456 (2). 

Crutisiones, coloni, 635, n. 49. 

Ctesiphon, 157. 

Cuicul (Djemila), 141, 323, 594, 685, n 
81, 686, n. 84, 7or1, n. 21. 

Cults, local, 187, 647, n. 92, 687, n. 97. 
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Cumae, 648, n. 94. 

‘Cupido’ (horse), 168. 

sig 0 g2 (1, 2, 4), 96 (3, 4), 100 (2), 168, 
579- 

Curatores, 651, n. 97, 686, n. 87, 698, n. 11. 

— frumenti Alexandrini, 744, Nn. 44. 

— kalendarii, 391. 

— of provincial cities (Aoytorat), 362, 365, 
390, 391, 698, n. 11. 

— special, 482. 

— summi (treasurers), 674, n. 49. 

— viarum, 600, 701, n. 30. 

Curiae, 142, 326, 523, 526, 645, n. 88. 

— tuniorum, 326, 457. 

Curiales, 501, 521, 523, 524, 526, 527, 749, 
oe 

Currency, 179-81, 423, 516. 

— depreciation of, 413, 424, 431, 470-3, 
505, 515-17, 718, n. 32, 745, M. 55- 

— fiduciary, 471. 

— gold, 470, 473- 

— imperial, 472. 

— new (xatvoy voutopa), 470. 

— private, 623, n. 48. 

— regulation of, 462. 

— small, 623, n. 48. 

— stabilization of, 3, 522. 

— wine as, 490. 

— See also Money. 

Cursus publicus (postal service), 79, 372 (5), 
385, 387, 416, (1), 570, n. 2, 703, n. 37, 
704-5, N. 40, 725, N. 51. 

Cushites, 305, 306. 

Customs-duties, 53, 
605, 606, n. 20, 609. 

— — farmers of, 409, 609-10, 643, n. 83. 

— officials, 609. 

— stations, 609, 680, n. 62. 

Cynic-doctrine, 114, 116, 117, 395. 

— ideal, 612, n. 27. 

— kingship, 120, 586, n. 12. 

— preaching (&atpBai), 581, n. 25, 587, 
N. 19, 590, N. 33- 

Cynics, 115, 117, 120, 126, 395, 586, nn. As 
14, 16, 588, n. 26, 590, n. 33. 

Cyprian, 432, 729, n. 61. 

Cyprus, 396 (1). 

Cyrenaean embassy, 558, n. 4. 

Cyrenaica, 141, 308-10, 335, 338, 348, 
362, 363, 680-1, n. 64, 699, n. 12. 

Cyrene, 8, 141, 308-11, 338, 557-8, n. 4, 
558-9, nn. 6, 8, 595, 680-1, n. 64. 

— edicts from, 50, 308-10, 546, n. 12, 
556, n. 1, 557, n- 4, 558, n. 6, 559, n. 8, 
598, n. 7. 

— ephebes of, 311, 681, n. 64. 

— inscription of, 688, n. gg. 

Cyzicus, 141, 596. 


162, 170, 309, 520, 
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Daci, 646-7, n. go. 

Dacia, 134, 184, 243, 246-9, 252, 341, 343, 
348, 354, 355, 362, 473, 592, n. 36, 607, 
n. 20, 609, 615,-n. 34, 628, n. 12, 641-4, 
nn. 71-84, 689, 691, n. 102, 693, n. 106, 
699, n. 12, 708, n. 3, 737, N. 9, 739, n. 18. 

— Maluensis, 643, n. 83. 

Dacian limes, 643, n. 83. 

— mines, 694, n. 1. 

— war, 677, n. 52, 695, n. 5. 

Dacians, 631, n..29. 

Dacibyza, 704, n. 40. 

Dairy, 313 (2). 

Dalmatia, 109, 129, 167, 235, 317, 355, 609, 
637, n. 58, 638, n. 63, 639, n. 64, 640, 
nn. 65, 70, 71. 

— agriculture, 239, 242, 344, 628, n. 12, 
740, n. 21. 

— cities, 141, 165, 239, 595, 632, n. 32, 


650, n. 96. 

— commerce, 242, 567, n. 35, 610-11, n. 26, 
639, n. 64. 

— mines, 72, 233, 237, 240 (2), 243, 341, 
343- 


— revolts, 348, 592, n. 36, 693, n. 106. 

— social structure, 245, 250. 

— urbanization, 134, 135, 239, 242, 243, 
592, n. 2. 

Dalmatian clans, 641, n. 71. 

— coast, 199, 202, 567, n. 35. 

— tribes, 243. 

Dalmatians, 237, 258, 247, 639, n. 63. 

— revolt of, 41, 52. 

Dama, 553, n. 31. 

Damascus, 94, 95, 141, 262, 267, 269, 596, 
663, n. 28, 692, n. 103. 

— soldiers from, 663, n. 30. 

Damianus, 149. 

Danube, 51, 52, 98, 235, 245, 246, 249, 326, 
357, 362, 567, n. 35, 609, 610, n. 26, 641, 
n. 77, 649, n. 95, 659, n. 11, 724, nn. 50, 
51. 

— army, 51, 86, 154, 159, 167, 221, 243, 248, 
261, 442-5, 461, 567, n. 35, 606, n. 20, 
650, n. 95, 652, n. IOI, 710, n. 12, 735, 
n. 36, 737, n. 10. 

— cities, 141, 142, 167, 187, 248 (1), 406. 

— colonies of veterans, 135. 

— fleet, 244, n. 51. 

— forts, 725, n. 51. 

— frontier (limes), 55, 232, 244, 354, 355» 
366, 371, 420, 427, 429, 439, 443, 637, 
n. 58, 641, n. 77, 724, n. 50, 739, n. 18. 

— lands, 108 (3), 165, 236 (1), 375, 426, 
610, n. 26, 637, n. 58, 649, n. 95, 731, Nn. 7. 

—  — economic conditions, 411, 616, n. 37, 
714, n. 17, 739, n. 18. 

— — land-tenure, 344, 345. 
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Danube lands, languages, 346. 

— — peasants, 584, n. 2. 

— — pretenders, 475. 

— — tombs, 151. 

— — tribes, 233, 245, 354, 684, n. 77. 

— — urbanization, 111, 135, 208, 244-6, 
355, 366, 592, n. 2, 647, n. gI. 

— provinces, agriculture, 202, 628, n. 12. 

— — commerce, 19, 21, 66, 67, 71, 72, 145, 
167, 199, 237, 246, 548, n. 16, 567, n. 35, 
575, n. 13, 603, n. 17, 611, n. 26. 

— — customs-duties, 609. 

— — financial management, 55. 

— — industry, 173, 177. 

— — invasions, 371, 442, 443, 464, 473. 

— — mines, 67, 690, n. 101, 691, n. 102. 

— — religion, 735, n. 36. 

— — requisitions in, 357. 

— — social structure, 187, 245, 409, 650, 
Nn. 97. 

— wars, 41, 252, 353, 442-6, 579, n. 21, 592, 
n. 36, 708, n. 1. 

Danubian emperors, 445-7. 

— market, gg, 162. 

— population, 731, n. 7. 

Danubians in praetorian guard, 129. 

Daorsi, 640, n. 67. 

Dardania, 129, 246, 592, n. 36, 704, n. 4a 

Dardanians, 244. 

Darenth, villa, 617, n. 40. 

Dassaretii, 651, n. 97. 

Dates, 66, 280 (2), 301. 

Dautenheim, villa, 634, n. 43, 635, n. 48. 

Dea Tutela Boudiga, 610, n. 26. 

Dealers in birds, 220. 

— in lupines, 431. 

— See also Merchants. 

Debtors, 382, 383, 392. 

Debts, cancellation of, 2, 182, 361 (2), 363, 
373, 623, n. 49. 

— recovery of, 382, 383. 

— war-, 387. 

Decadarchai, 739, n. 17. 

Decapolis, 262, 665, n. 34. 

Decaprotia, 407, 706-7, n. 47, 715, n. 19, 
739, 0: 17, 745, n. 56. 

Decaprotoi, 390, 480, 482, 485, 487, 706-7, 
n. 47, 715, 0. 19, 745, nN. 49, 56. 

Decebalus, 354, 355, 644, n. 84. 

Decemprimi, 390, 706, n. 45. 

Decii, 433. 

Decius, C. Messius Quintus Traianus, em- 
peror, 440 (2¢), 442, 443, 459, 730, n. 6, 
734) 0 34. 

Decius Alpinus, Q., 616, n. 35. 

Decumae, 208, 581, n. 25, 653, n. 1. 

Decumates Agri, 344, 633, n. 41, 635, n. 48. 

Decuriae, 640, n. 71. 
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Decurions, 206, 336 (2), 487, 491, 632, n. 33, 
662, n. 26, 674, n. 49, 685, n. 83, 715, 
n. 18, 738, n. 16. 

— (army), 720, n. 38. 

Dediticii, 347, 418, 419, 496, 692, n. 104, 
719-20, n. 38. 

Defensio or definitio, 323, 426, 685, n. 79. 

Deforestation, 376. 

Delicatessen, shops, 69. 

Delimitation, 243, 316, 319, 322, 327, 369, 
641, n. 74, 651, n. 97, 658, n. 10, 662, n. 27, 
665-6, n. 34. 

Deliveries of goods and money, see Compul- 
sory deliveries; Payments; and Taxes. 

— of vestments for the temple, 486. 

Delminium, 239, 610, n. 26, 640, n. 66. 

Delos, 163, 170, 315, 544, 1. 5, 547; N. 15, 
548, n. 16, 549, n. 18, 555, n. 33, 569, n. 1, 
622, n. 46. 

Delphi, 254, 544, n. 7, 622, n. 46. 

Delta, 276, 280 (5), 281, 283, 298, 348, 374, 
581, n. 29, 675. 

Demeter, 76 (1), 92, 132 (2), 256 (1). 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 4. 

Demetrius, tarsicarius, 480. 

Demosioi, 145, 598, n. 8. 

Denarius, 413, 414, 470. 

Denmark, 97, 603, n. 17. 

Depopulation, 356 (4), 358, 361, 375, 377, 
476, 480, 581, n. 29,677, n. 52, 721, n. 44, 
738, n. 15, 739, n. 18, 740, n. 19. 

Deserters, 316, 374, 412, 526, 717, n. 30. 

Deultum, 251. 

Dexippus, 451, 718, n. 34. 

Dia, 648, n. 93. 

Diadumenianus, emperor, 720, n. 39. 

Diana, 356 (1). 

Didius Julianus, emperor, 399, 400. 

Didymus, frumentarius, 478. 

— manager of estates in Egypt, 746, n. 60. 

Digest, the, 183, 407, 408, 412, 714, n. 18. 

Dijon, 164 (1). 

Dio Cassius, 90, 113, 119, 129, 415, 417, 
419, 421, 433, 461, 592, n. 36, 623, n. 49, 
708, n, 5, 718, n. 34, 719, nn. 35-38, 
720-1, nn. 39, 40, 42, 44, 45. 

— Chrysostom, 110, 114, 116, 119, 123, 
126, 133, 138, 143, 178, 179, 192, 201, 
253, 254, 257, 348, 370, 451, 458, 469, 
574, n. 10, 581, nn. 25, 27, 586, n. 13, 588, 
nn. 20, 25, 26, 27, 589, nn. 27, 28, 32, 
600, 6or, n. 13, 652, n. 101, 654-5, n. 4: 

— — Alexandrian oration, 115, 586, nn. 
il Be 

— — Bithynian orations, 574, n. 10, 587, 
n. 18, 621, n. 43. 

— — Borysthenic oration, 589, n. 27, 658-9, 
sah 1 
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Dio Chrysostom, Euboicus, 253, 370, 682, 
n. 101, 699, n. 19. 

— — onkingship, 120, 121, 131, 588, nn. 25, 
26, 27, 589, nn. 27, 28. 

— — Rhodian oration, 114, 118. 

— — Tarsian oration, 253, 587, n. 18. 

Diocleia, 657, n. 7. 

Diocletian (C. Aurelius Valerius Diocle- 
tianus), emperor, 305, 433-7, 439, 448, 
471, 484, 485, 501, 504-75 508 (1), 510, 
512, 516-18, 521-3, 525; 530, 532, 536, 
710, n. 10, 737, mn. IT, 13, 742, N. 27, 
748-9, nn. I, 2, 3, 5- 

Diodorus, 302. 

Diogenes of Tyre, 478. 

Diogmitai, 592, n. 36, 739, 0. 17. 

Dioiketes, 482, 544, n. 5, 620, n. 44. 

Dion, 94. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 130. 

Dionysodorus, 293, 672 (V (36)). 

Dionysopolis, 249, 563, n. 20, 645, n. 86. 

Dionysus, 264 (1), 277 (1), 647, n. 92, 656, 
n. 6, 658, n. 10. 

Dioscuri, 256 (1), 277 (1), 614, n. gr. 

Disceptator agrorum, 310. 

‘Discipline’, cult of, 123. 

Dispensator, 552, n. 31, 638, n. 59. 

Distributions, 81, 82, 149, 335, 453, 570, 
n. 3, 652, n. 101, 654, n. 4, 696, n. 6. 

Dium, 253. 

Djemila, see Cuicul. 

Dnieper, river (Olbia), 98, 153, 249, 258, 
354, 577> N- 19, 603, n. 17. 

Dniester, river (Tyras), 249. 

Dobrudja (Dobrodgea), 249, 
n. 87, 646, n. 89. 

Docks, 261. 

Doclea, 141, 242, 597, n. 5, 640, n. 70. 

Docleates, 242. 

Doctors, 190, 601, n. 10, 707, n. 48. 

— representation of, 188 (1). 


344, 645, 


-Dodecaschoenus, 303, 305, 679, n. 57, 737, 


ne tt 

Doles to the people, see Distributions. 

Doliche, temple of, 267, 662, n. 27. 

‘Dominator’ (horse), 456 (2). 

Dominium tn solo provinciali, 653, n. 1. 

Domitian, emperor, 95, 97, 98, 125, 
369, 374, 384, 696, n. 6. 

— army, 109, 119, 403, 573, n. 8. 

— economic policy, 199, 202, 203, 209, 
358, 549, n. 17, 608, n. 23, 628, n. 12, 
670, n. 45, 674, n. 47, 700, n. 21. 

— foreign policy, 354, 663, n. 31. 

— imperial cult, 397, 405, 493, 494, 507. 

— internal policy, 221, 394, 585, n. 10, 590, 
N. 32. 

— opposition to, 118-21, 588, n. 27. 


151, 
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Domitian, terror, 452, 585, n. 11. 

— wars, 109, 154. 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, 30, 549, n. 19. 

— Auctus, Cn., 552 (19). 

Domninus Rufus, 657, n. 7. 

Domus (Imperial household), 47, 55, 104, 371. 

— divina, 712, n. 13. 

Don, river, 261, 566, n. 31. 

Donar, German, 509, 731, n. 8. 

Donatives to soldiers, 357, 415, 711, n. 12, 
719, n. 373; see also Bribes. 

Donkeys, 385, 703, n. 38, 744, n. 44. 

— representation of, 196 (1), 264 (2), 329 (1). 

— rearing of, 306. 

Dorylaeum, 256 (2). 

Doryphorus, Ti. Claudius, 293, 671 (IV 
(28)), 673. 

Drainage, 81, 142, 279, 376, 476. 

Draught animals, 108 (3), 264 (2-4), 273, 
280, 357, 360 (2), 386, 449, 519, 703-4, 
n. 38, 725, n. 51. . 

— — owners of, 145, 296, 386, 485. 

Drave, river, 244, 610, n. 26, 

Drepanum, 629, n. 22. 

Dress, Celtic, see Celtic. 

— fashions in, 187. 

— Iranian, 268 (1). 

— Moesian, 646, n. 90. 

— Pannonian, 642, n. 82. 

— Thracian, 252. 

Drinus, valley of the, 242. 

Drivers (cisiarii), 220, 273, 274, 287, 357, 
381, 384-6, 416 (1), 704, n. 40, 725, . 51. 

Drobeta, 643, n. 83. 

Drusus, 52, 292. 

Dumnonii, 636, n. 51. 

Dura (Europos, Salihiyeh), 157, 227, 267, 
269, 428, 575-6, n. 15, 597, n. 4, 606, 
n. 20, 609, n. 24, 615, n. 34, 616, n. 36, 
624,n. 51, 659, n. 11, 662, n. 28, 663, n. 29, 
665, n. 34, 666, n. 36, 694, nn. 1, 4, 695, 
n. 4, 714, n. 17, 726, n. 54, 735, n. 36, 
736, n. 2. 

Diiren, 635, n. 49. 

Durostorum, 249, 645, n. 88. 

Dusares, god, 264 (1). 

Dyed stuffs, 73, 74, 148, 169, 172, 226. 

Dyers (offectores, Badets), corporation of, 
226, 613, n. 27, 619, n. 43. 

Dykes, 279, 481, 482. 

Dyrrhachium, 253, 614, n. 31, 639, n. 64, 
650, n. 96. 


Earth, representation of, 76 (1). 

Ebony, 158, 301, 307. 

Eboracum (York), 141, 229, 230 (4), 610, 
n. 26. 

Ebuso, 631, n. 31. 
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Edessa (Syria), 267, 269, 444, 663, n. 31, 
714, 0. 17, 741, n. 23. 

Education, 47, 126, 143, 147, 191, 359, 4255 
526, 591, n. 34. 

Egedir, lake, 689. 

Egnatia (via), 253. 


‘Egypt, 276, 277, 280, 335, 375, 477, 578, 


590, n. 32, 669, nn. 43, 44, 681, n. 64, 
687, n. 98, 749, n. I. 

— administration, 273, 278, 279, 283, 285-7, 
294, 668-9, nn. 43, 44, 725, nn. 51, 53. 
— agriculture, 145, 201, 287, 292, 367, 481, 
539, 544, 0. 5, 553, nD. 27, 668, n. 41, 

692, n. 103, 713, n. 15, 746, nn. 57-60. 

— annona, 483-5, 608, Nn. 22, 695, n. 4, 713, 
Nn. 15, 743; nN. 42. 

— army, 109, 169, 278, 286, 298, 556, n. 2, 
584, n. 2, 592, n. 36, 669, n. 43, 676-7, 
Nn. 51, 724, n. 50. 

— associations, 159, 283, 607, n. 22, 620, 


Nn. 44. 

— banks, 180, 622, n. 46. 

— bee-keeping, 692, n. 103. 

— bondage, 519. 

— business life, 184. 

— cities, 49, 133, 135, 139, 141, 142, 270, 
297, 568, n. 37. 

— colonies, 427, 428, 725, n. 51. 

— commerce, 66, 70, 94, 95, 97, 154, 1555 
158, 169, 170, 199, 201, 279, 281, 431, 
473, 565, n. 26, 575, n. 15, 577, n. 18, 
599, 604-5, n. 19, 607, n. 20, 613, n. 30, 
614, n. 32, 616, n. 35, 623, n. 48, 680, 
nn. 61, 62, 700, n. 21. 

— currency, 470. 

— customs-duties, 609. 

— decay of, 480, 677, n. 52. — 

— division into ywWpa and woAs (Alexan- 
dria), 278. 

— economic conditions, 93, 101-3, III, 
182, 273, 279, 282, 285, 286, 305, 472, 
473, 479, 482, 483, 486-91, 522, 581-2, 
n. 29, 585, n. 8, 668, n. 41, 700, n. 21, 
721, N. 45, 725, N. 53, 750, n. 6. 

— famines, 306, 600. 

— fmances, see Finances. 

— fisheries, 689. 

— Hellenistic culture, 6. 

— hellenization of, 282, 297, 667, n. 40, 676, 
M5 le 

— imperial domains in, 101. 

<a industry, 69, 73, 74. 155, 172, 177, 1795 
279, 289, 485, 486, 525, 568, n. 37, 614, 
Nn. 32, 619-21, nn. 43, 44, 45, 736, Nn. 39- 

— intentions of Antony, 28. 

— invasions, 464, 474, 737, Nn. II. 

— landowners in, see Landowners. 


— land-tenure, 54, 98, 103, 281, 282, 285-7, 
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Egypt, land-tenure (cont.) : 

293-6, 367, 368, 489, 490, 530, 561, n. 15, 
669-76, nn. 45-50, 699, n. 13, 724, D. 49, 
725, 0. 53, 745-7, nn. 49-61. 

Egypt, languages, 194, 627, n. 1, 669, n. 43. 

— laws, 183, 624, nn. 51, 53. 

— liturgies, 275, 286, 381-4, 386, 387, 389, 
390, 407, 410, 424, 483, 488, 620, n. 44, 
703, nn. 35, 36, 715, N. 19, 744, 0. 44, 
745» 2. 45. 

— mines, 341, 342, 6go, n. 101. 

— municipal life, 407, 410, 428, 482. 

— nationalization, 4, 54, 179, 279, 614, 
n. 32. 

— personal property of the ruler, 55, 278, 
293. 

— Pharaonic, 280 (4), 282, 510, 537, 538. 

— policy of the Roman emperors, 53, 285, 
294, 297, 366, 367, 405, 406, 418, 560-1, 
n. 11, 677, n. 57, 700, n. 21, 712-13, n. 15, 
716, n. 26. 

— pretenders, 475, 731, n. 8. 

— prices, 471. 

— Ptolemaic, see Ptolemaic. 

— public doctors, 601, n. 10. 

— quarries, 340, 343, 690, n. ror. 

— recovery of debts in, 382, 383. 

— relations with Nubia, 299, 301-3, 305- 
7, 679, n. 57, 680, nn. 61, 62. 

— revolts, 5, 117, 126, 278, 283, 303, 348, 
362, 374, 394, 418, 446, 587, n. 19, 667, 
n. 40, 677, n. 52, 708, n. 4. 

— roads, 162. 

— robbers, 348, 722, 739, n. 17. 

— schools, 425, 723, n. 47. 

— social structure, 147, 206, 273-5, 278, 279, 
281-3, 285-7, 292-8, 345, 347-9, 378, 
400, 499, 500, 584, n. 2, 6o1, n. 13, 666, 
n. 37, 677, n. 51, 720, n. 38, 750, n. 6. 

— strikes, 348, 374, 677, n. 52, 693, n. 105. 

— taxes, see Taxes. 

— urbanization, 282. 

— wars, 7, 283. 

— wealth, 80. 

Egyptian army, 400. 

— banks (tpdzelar), 180, 623, n. 49. 

— bourgeoisie, see Bourgeoisie. 

— civilization, 540. 

— coloni, 621, n. 45. 

— cults, 509. 

— desert, 605, 613, n. 30. 

— frontier, 303. 

— gods, 274, 275, 277 (1), 509, 576, n. 15. 

— landscapes, 277 (2), 280 (5), 313. 

— language, 346. 

— leaden tokens, 623, n. 48. 

— merchants, 97, 170, 279, 307. 

— metropoleis, 597, n. 5, 676-7, n. 51. 
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Egyptian notaries public, 184. 

— peasants, see Peasants. 

— priests, 667, n. 40. 

— religious associations, 689. 

— temples, 598, n. 6, 622, n. 46. 

Egyptians, 239, 275, 278, 283, 297, 298, 
301, 348, 592, n. 36, 667, nn. 38-40, 675, 
677, n. 51, 693, n. 105, 720, n. 38. 

Eia, goddess, 638, n. 62, 

Eikosaprotia, 390, 407. 

Eikosaprotos, 707, 0. 47. 

Eipnvapxyns (-os), see Municipal chief con- 
stables. 

Elcaydywov, 660, n. 15. 

Eis Baoréa, speech, 438, 451, 454, 455, 
458, 469, 475, 732, . 15. 

Elagabal, god, 461. 

Elagabalus (Heliogabalus), emperor, 396 
(2c), 413, 420, 422, 430, 498, 507, 718, 
Nn. 34, 719, N. 37, 720, N. 40, 727, N. 59. 

El Auja, 173, 320 (1). 

El Djem, 456 (1). 

Elbe, river, 52, 221. 

Elephantine, 750, n. 6.. 

Elephants, 336 (2), 337, 338, 688, n. 99. 

Elephant-tusks, 335, 337, 338, 688, n. 9. 

Eleusinian mysteries, 256 (1). 

Eleuther Tharsi Charitonis Aug.—Se., 583, 
Nn. 32. 

Emerita (Merida), 141, 213, 631, n. 27. 

Emesa, 267, 269, 420, 477, 663, n. 31, 741, 
Nn. 23. 

Emigrants, 51, 186, 229, 318, 684, n. 74. 

Emigration, 2, 18, 22, 31, 34, 35, 93, 254, 
319, 358, 359, 375, 473 476, 554, n. 32, 
683, n. 74, 696, n. 7. 

Emmaus, 270, 664, n. 32. 

Emona, 141, 457, 734, 0. 31. 

Emphyteusis, see Land. 

Emporia’ (éumépia), 251, 333 (2), 337, 648, 
nN. 93. 

Emporium, 211, 630, n. 25. 

Encheleians, 238. 

Engineering, 4, 281, 615, n. 35. 

Engineers, chief, 278. 

Ennion, 621, n. 44. 

Ennius, 168. 

Ephesian family, 655, n. 5. 

Ephesus, 119, 139, 147, 256 (3), 593, n. 3, 
599, 6o1, n. 10, 602, n. 13, 614, n. 31, 
615, n. 35, 619, n. 43, 621, n. 45, 622, 
n. 46, 629, n. 21, 653, n. 2, 654, n. 4, 
689, 696, n. 6, 698, n. 11, 700, n. 21. 

— Museum of, 591, n. 34. 

— temple of, 656, n. 6, 739, n. 17. 

*Em Body, 481, 489, 676, n. 50. 

Epictetus, 416 (2), 588, n. 27, 651, n. ror. 

Epicurean school, 591, n. 34. 
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Epicureanism, 56. 

Epidamnus, 238. 

Epidaurum, 239, 640, n. 70. 

Epidii, 580, n. 23. 

Epidius Hymenaeus, 56. 

Epiktenitai, 648, n. 92. 

’*Empeptouds, 675, 676, n. 50, 712-13, n. 153 
see also Payments. 

Epiphania (Hamath), 267. 

Epistrategi, 286, 712-13, n. 15, 745, n. 50. 

Epitome de Caesaribus, 433, 434, 729, n. 1. 

Epitomists, 433-5, 438. 

Eporedia, 232. 

Equestrian aristocracy, 294, 583, n. 30, 
585, n. 10, 697. 

— bourgeoisie, 602, n. 15. 

— class, in the administration, 47, 113, 185, 
186, 190, 327, 365, 403, 460, 503; 695-6, 
Ne Gatien 12s 

=n the army, 40, 42, 47, 127, 402, 421, 
460, 525, 710, n. 12. 

—— changes within, 124, 245, 330, 641, 
n. 76, 663, n. 31, 687, n. 92. 

— — disappearance, 421, 465, 511, 525, 
527. 

— — economic activity, 17, 18, 22, 54, 57, 
213, 546, n. 11, 548, n. 16. 

— — increase, 187. 

— — morale, 123. 

— — new, 452. 

— — political role, 28, 46, 113, 558, n. 5. 

— — recruitment, 500, 525. 

— — wealth, 31, 149, 242, 293, 671 (III). 

— cursus honorum, 734, n. 35. 

— nobility, 103. 

— officers, 663, n. 31. 

— offices, 449, 626, n. 55. 

Equites singulares, 398, 402. 

Erastus, L., 614, n. 31. 

Eretria, 715, n. 19. 

Ergamenes, 302, 303. 

Ergastulum, 64 (2), 565, n. 23, 580, n. 23. 

Eryx, 207. 

Escheats, 625, n. 53. 

Escort, of traders, 155, 157, 604, n. 19. 

Espionage, system of, 513. 

Estates, imperial, 101, 218, 257, 270, 321, 
323, 339, 552 (31), 630, n. 23, 638, n. 59, 
655, n. 5, 684, n. 75, 704, N. 40, 739, N. 17, 
742, n. 26. 

— — administration, 138, 686, n. 87. 

— — in Africa, see Africa. 

— — cities on, 135. 

— — corn-production, 101, 103, 145, 366, 
664, n. 32. 

— — creation of free landowners on, 367-9, 
405, 703, N. 34. 

— — delimitation, 665, n. 34. 
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Estates, imperial, growth, 209, 214, 345, 
702, N. 34. 

— — husbandry, 257, 327, 331, 345, 369, 
377: 

— — income from, 366, 701, n. 30. 

— — in Italy, 195. 

— — leasing of, 342, 389. 

— — lessees, 408, 409, 484, 485, 489, 490, 
744, 0. 44. 

— — management, 82, 102, 210, 228, 366, 
368, 481, 487, 629, n. 22, 648, n. 92, 
743, 1. 42. 

— — origin, 653, n. 1. 

— — organization, 110, 111, 584, n. 8. 

— — peasants, 348, 397, 406, 692, n. 104, 
699, n. 13. 

— — selling of, 371. 

— — taxation, 517, 520. 

— — tenants, see Tenants. 

— — in territories of cities, 235. 

— — villages on, 325, 368, 425, 657, n. 7, 
685, n. 83. 

Estates, large, 102, 524, 629-30, n. 22, 646, 
n. 89, 664, n. 32, 750, n. 6. 

— — in Africa, see Africa. 

— — confiscation of, see Land. 

— — bwpeai, 281, 292. 

— — emigration of colon: from, 34, 554, n. 32. 

— — fairs on, 325, 649, n. 94. 

— — forest, 650, n. 97. 

— — fortified central villas, 461, 528 (1), 
530. 

— — growth, 23, 30, 33, 59, 99, 101, 103, 
104, 198, 209, 292-4, 321, 339, 464, 
488, 530, 580-1, n. 25, 746, nn. 59, 60. 

— — husbandry, 210, 231, 237, 313, 327, 
329 (1), 500, 562, n. 17, 564, n. 23, 565, 
n. 24, 611, n. 26, 635, n. 49, 675, 750, 
n. 6. 

— — industry on, 175, 239, 580, n. 25, 618, 


n. 40. 
— — labour on, 35, 63, 204-6, 322, 519, 
673. 
— — of local bourgeoisie in Egypt, 294, 296, 
481. 


— — management, 19, 203, 345, 349, 489, 
490, 635, n. 49, 638, n. 59, 648, n. 92. 

— — managers of, see Managers. 

— — mines in, 341. 

— — obgaiar, 99, 292-4, 296, 297, 488, 490, 
580, Nn. 25, 652, n. I, 669-75, nn. 45-49, 
747, n. 61. 

— — policy of the emperors towards, 294, 
295. 

— — private currency used on, 623, n. 48. 

— — of senatorial families, 253, 326, 517, 
585, n. 10. 

— — source of income, 57, 203, 331. 
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Estates, large, taxation, 294, 295, 517- 

— — tenants, see Tenants. 

— — of vassal princes, 517. 

— — villages on, 267, 325, 327, 629, n. 22, 
657, n. 7. 

— — villas on, 634, n. 43. 

Estates, medium-sized, 59, 61, 99, 101, 198, 
205, 206, 218, 237, 481, 581, n. 25, 583, 
Nn. 33. 

— of the Roman people, 15-17, 35, 47, 124, 
210, 237, 310, 316, 378. 

— royal, 259, 287, 310. 

— small, 59, 218, 481, 635, n. 48. 

Estones, 232. 

Etatisation, see Nationalization. 

Ethiopia, 302, 305. 

— kingdom, 302, 303, 679, n. 56. 

Ethiopians, 303, 305. 

Etruria, 548, n. 17, 550, mn. 20, 25, 740, 
nn. 19, 21. 

— cities, 10, 11, 14, 21, 58. 

— corn, 9. 

— drainage, 376. 

— economic organization, 10, 23, 30, 545, 
n. 8, 550, n. 25. 

— industry, 10, 18, 19, 71. 

— large estates in, 23. 

— villas, 30, 60. 

Etruscan civilization, 540, 612. 

— domination of Latium, 11, 13. 

— graves, II, 20. 

— peasant, representation of, 12 (2). 

Euander, son of Ptolemaeus, 293, 672 (V 
(37))- 

Euboea, 253. 

Euganean tribes, 571, n. 5. 

Euhemeria, village, 296. 

— documents, 669, n. 45, 672, n. 46. 

Eumachia, 579, n. 20. 

Eunapius, 433, 729, n. I. 

Eupatoria, 261. 

Euphrates, 95, 262, 301, 444, 575, n. 15, 
G09, 662-3, n. 28, 726, N. 54, 735) Nn. 36. 

— army, 159, 169. 

— cities, 428, 726, n. 54. 

— frontier (limes), 55, 267, 366. 

Euposiarches, 599. 

Eurycles, C. Julius, 149, 151, 562, n. 17, 
563, n. 20, 602, n. 13. 

Eutropius, 433, 434, 606, n. 19, 729, n.-1, 
736, n. 1, 740, n. 21. 

Evocatus, 659, n. 11. 

Evreux, 633, n. 38. 

Exactions, 412, 424, 465, 478, 479, 544, n. 7, 
712, n. 15, 716, Nn. 29, 719, N. 37, 721, 
Nn. 45, 723, n. 46, 742, n. 27. 

Exchange, 31. 

— building, 578. 
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Exchange of goods, see Commerce. 

— of money, 472, 576, n. 17. 

— monopoly of, 472. 

— rates of, 181. 

Execution upon the person, 413, 717, n. 31. 

Exegetes, 490. 

Exhaustion of the soil, see Land. 

Export, 19, 21, 66-70, 73, 74, 143, 155, 157, 
158, 306, 307, 604, n. 19, 680, n. 61. 

— from Dalmatia, 639, n. 64. 

— from Egypt, 613, n. 30, 614, n. 32, 700, 
n. 21, 728, n. 60. 

— from Gaul, 167, 607, n. 21, 616, n. 37. 

— from Spain, 167, 630, n. 25, 631, n. 26. 

— house, 611, n. 26. 

— of corn, 145, 155, 201, 207, 259, 261, 
553, 0. 27, 660, n. 15. 

— of food-stuffs, 155, 346. 

— harbours, see Harbours. 

— of industrial products, 547, n. 
n. 35, 652, n. IOI. 

ae oil, 67, 70, 254, 370, 547, M. 15, 548, 
n. 16, 611, n. 26. 

— of raw materials, 155. 

—ofsilphium, 309. 

— of tin from Britain, 690, n. ror. 

ia wine, 67, 79, 194-5, 254, 547, mn. 15, 
16, 548, n. 17; 574, 0: 12,607, 0. 2t; 
611, n. 26, 639, n. 64, 643, n. 83, 652, 
Ne TOs, 

— world-wide, 568, n. 37. 

Exporters, 158, 279, 336 (2), 338. 

Expositio totius mundi et gentium, 97, 639, 
n. 64. 

Exposure of infants, 476, 738, n. 15. 


16, 567, 


Faber aciarius, 567, n. 35. 

— ferrarius, 567, n. 35. 

— navalis, 176 (3). 

Fabius Amandius, M., 579, n. 20. 

— Eupor, 96. 

— Persicus, Paulus, 570, n. 2. 

Fabri, 410. 

— associations of, 707, n. 48. 

Factories, 18, 36, 73, 97, 173, 175; 178; 
179, 350, 567, n. 35. 

— agricultural, 64 (2), 564-5, n. 23. 

— of bas-relief vases, 173, 617, n. 38. 

— of Fortis, 70, 173. 

— of glass, 610, n. 26. 

— of jars and tiles, 237, 580, n. 25, 611, 
n. 26. 

— of lamps, 70, 71, 617, n. 38, 618, n. 40. 

— of metal implements, 618, n. 40. 

— of oil, 486. 

— owners of, 10, 176 (2), 527. 

— of pottery, 617, nn. 33, 39, 618, n. 40. 

— representation of, 100 (2). 
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Factories, of soap, 164 (5). 

— stamps used by, 575, n. 13, 611, n. 26. 

— state, 278, 524. 

— woollen, 175. 

Fairs (nundinae, éumdpia), 249, 251, 266, 
325, 426, 427, 479, 648-9, nn. 93, 94, 
657, n. 7; 685, Nn. 83, 724-5, MN. 51. 

Falcidii, 671 (III (15)). 

Falcidius, 293, 671 (III (15)). 

Falerienses, 685, n. 83. 

Familia (household), 580, n. 23. 

Famines, 101, 146, 149, 201, 202, 256 (3), 
306, 387, 477, 599-600, 627, n. 11, 652, 
Nn. IOI, 700, n. 21. 

Fan, raffia, representation of, 289 (7). 

Fannius, C., 585, n. 11. 

— Synistor, P., 65, 552, n. 16. 

Faras, 305, 678, n. 53. 

Faraxen, 444, 474, 731, n. 12. 

Farmers, 18, 31, 46, 107, 128, 214, 226, 228, 
229, 237, 300 (1), 345, 369, 489, 561, n. 15, 
564, 653, n. 2, 683, n. 74, 687, nn. 94-97; 
see also Peasants and Tenants. 

— of customs-duties, 409, 609-10, n. 24, 
643, n. 83. 

— -general, 210, 327, 345, 366-8, 377, 389, 
397, 398, 427, 485, 676, n. 50, 702, n. 30, 
703, n. 34; see also Conductores. 

— of pasture-lands, 643, n. 83. 

— of salt-mines, 643, n. 83. 

— of taxes, see Tax. 

Farms, 31, 46, 63, 98, 99; 198, 204-6, 214, 
217 (3), 219, 228, 229, 231, 262, 272, 313, 
553, 0. 27, 611, n. 26, 635, n. 48, 675, 
692, n. 103. 

— houses, 2, 564, 673; see also Villas. 

— imperial, 673. 

— model, 30, 61, 92. 

— representation of, 20, 196 (1), 277 (2), 
329- 

Farnaces, magister, 160 (2). 

Favellenianus, fundus, 628, n. 16. 

Favourites of the emperors, 57, 99, 102, 103, 
150, 293, 294, 394, 580, n. 25, 671 
(IV). 

Fayyim, 103, 155, 280 (5), 281, 283, 289, 
296, 406, 427, 481, 581-2, n. 29, 597, N. 5, 
604, n. 19, 669, n. 45, 674-6, n. 49, 722. 

Federal state, Italian, 24. 

Federation of city-states, 131, 133-5, 138. 

— of Etruscan cities, 11. 

— of tribes, 238. 

Fees to contractors, 342. 

— to beneficiarii, 742, n. 27. 

Fellahin, 194, 231, 280 (5), 345, 347, 348, 
668, n. 41; see also Peasants. 

Felt, 100 (2). 

Ferae dentatae, 336 (2). 
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‘Ferox’ (horse), 168, 456 (2). 

Ferries, owners of, 182. 

Feudal system, 477. 

Fezzan, 335, 338, 688, n. 98. 

Fibulae, 603, n. 17, 613, n. 27; see also Pins. 

Fides, 364 (k). 

— mutua Augustorum, 440 (2 6). 

Figs, 369, 547, n. 15, 673. 

Finances, 54, 55, 79, 80, 82, g1, 110, 182, 
373, 382, 388, 389, 391, 394, 411, 413, 
422, 423, 430, 452-4, 515, 695-6, n. 6 
727, De 59. 

— of the cities, 186, 358, 362, 365, 391, 
520, 598, n. 7. 

— of Egypt, 286, 625, n. 53, 725, n. 53. 

Fines, 296, 413, 625, n. 53. 

Firemen, 40, 47, 81, 410, 462, 637, n. 573 
see also Centonarii. 

Firmus, usurper, 447, 737, n. It. 

Fiscus, 55, 182, 191, 198, 361 (2), 363, 373, 
392, 406, 561-2, n. 16, 570, n. 2, 576, 
n. 18, 598, n. 7, 623, n. 49. 

Fish, 36, 146, 154, 159, 261, 370, 700, n. 21. 

— ponds, 329 (2), 609, n. 24. 

— sauce (garum), 73, 566, n. 29, 579, n. 20, 
690, n. 100. 

Fisheries, 15, 16, 110, 245, 261, 
688-9, n. 100. 

Fishermen, 247, 274, 370, 689, 721, 

Flamines, 405, 662, n. 26, 711, n. 13. 

Flavia Epimache, 676, n. 49. 

-— Prisca, 640, n. 69. 

Flavii, 645, n. 89. 

Flaviopolis, 134. 

Flavius Damianus, T., 655, n. 5, 696, n. 6. 

— Fronto, M., 640, n. 70. 

— Longinus, 614, n. 31. 

— Montanus, T., 602, n. 13. 

— T. f. Quir. Macro, T., 686, n. 87. 

— Vopiscus, see Vopiscus. 

— Zeuxis, 613, n. 31. 

Flax, 36, 213, 728, n. 60, 736, n. 39. 

Fleet, 40, 155, 157, 226, 239, 244, 328 (3), 
545, 0. 7, 556, n. 2,577, n. 18, 596, 605-6, 
n. 19, 677, n. 513 see also Classis 

— commanders of, 47, 671 (III (23)), 729, 
n. 61. 

— commercial, see Commercial. 

— corn, see Corn. 

— See also Navy. 

Flight, 374, 477, 479, 484, 485, 487, 488, 
518, 582, n. 29, 738, n. 16; see also 
Anachoresis. 

Flower-dealers, representation of, 92 (4). 

Fodder, 381, 484, 565, n. 23; see.also Chaff 
and Hay. 

Food for agents of the state, 517. 

— for the army, see Army. 


273, 340, 


N. 45. 
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Food for the cities, 145, 146, 162, 387, 453, 
599, 700, Nn. 21. 

— for the city of Rome, 159, 163, 165, 462, 
463, 517, 547, n. 14, 686, n. 87, 701, n. 21, 
735, N. 39, 740, Nn. 21. 

— distribution of, 149. 

— requisition of, 9, 424, 449. 

— supply of, 700, n. 21. 

Foodstuffs, 417, 519, 645, n. 87. 

— commerce in, 36, 155, 158, 287, 462, 463, 
700, N. 21. 

— deliveries, see Compulsory. 

— export, 155, 346. 

— import, 145, 162, 163, 165, 249. 

— requisition, 381, 412, 449. 

— transportation, see Transportation. 

Fora, 648, n. 93. 

— imperial, 694, n. 3. 

Forests, 110, 173, 210, 231, 233, 245, 327; 
331, 340, 639, n. 64, 641, n. 75, 646-7, 
n. 90, 650, n. 97, 665, n. 34, 687, n. 97, 
689-90, n. 100. 

Forge, 230 (1). 

Formianus, fundus, 92. 

Fortifications, representation of, 248. 

Fortified cities, 460, 462. 

— — representation of, 196 (1), 236 (1). 

— emporia, 648, n. 93. 

— villages, 14, 461. 

— — representation of, 248 (2). 

— villas, see Villas. 

Fortis, factory of, 70, 173. 

Fortresses, 222, 239, 244-6, 249, 267, 301, 
318, 403, 607, n. 20, 610, n. 26, 641, n. 
73, 660, n. 18, 663, n. 28, 726, n. 54. 

Forts, 221, 227, 232, 239, 246, 467, 642, n. 79, 
662-3, n. 28, 725, n. 51, 735, n. 36. 

Fortuna, 100 (2), 256 (1). 

— Redux, 319. 

Fortunes, large, 151, 153, 157, 167, 296, 331, 
530, 562, mn. 17, 581, n. 25, 661, n. 22, 
675, 695, n. 6, 750, n. 7. 

— private, of the Emperor, 55, 80, 122, 
hO2 sain 17. 

Forum, 31, 361, 709, n. 9. 

— Boarium, 356 (2), 697, 709, n. 9g. 

— of Julius Caesar, 694, n. 3. 

— Novum Severianum, 339. 

— Pacis, 106. 

— Traiani, 108 (1, 
n. 36, 694, n. 3. 
Foundations, 149-51, 182, 202, 325, 424, 
453, 473, 687, n. 97, 732, n. 225 see also 

Benefactors and Gifts. 

France, 175, 219, 594, 630, n. 24, 632, n. 34. 

Franchise, city, see City franchise. 

— Latin, see Latin rights. 

— Roman, see Citizenship. 


2), 248, 360 (1), 568, 
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Franeker, 633, n. 38. 
Franks, 443. 

Freedmen, 562-3, n. 18, Pas 23, 580, n. 23, 
583, nn. 32, 33- 

— in the administration, 80, 104, 327. 

— economic activity of, 54, 58, 92, 104, 
152 (1), 186, 187, 190, 235, 379, 552 
(31). 

al imperial, 54> 82, 1g0, 583, Nn. 32, 638, 
n. 59- 

— increase of, 63. 

— social status, 40, 46, 47, 104, 187, 190, 
198, 204, 370, 374, 525, 584, n. 33, 629, 
n. 22, 654, n. 4, 697. 

— wealth, 58, 60, 150, 195, 293, 294, 579, 
Nn. 20, 581, n. 25, 671 (IV). 

Fréjus, 690, n. 100. 

Frisian cloths, 618, n. 40. 

Frisii, 633, n. 38. 

Frontiers of the Roman empire, 39, 40, 52, 
127, 128, 221-3, 229, 247, 267, 353-5, 
363, 365, 366, 421, 427, 429, 467, 511, 
516, 724, n. 50, 725, 0. 51, 737, D. 12; see 
also Limes. 

Fronto, 589, n. 27, 693, n. 106, 709, n. 7. 

Fruit, 9, 209, 217 (3), 314, 368, 369, 547, 
n. 15, 628, n. 12, 750, n. 6 

Frumentarii, 398, 402, 411-13, 454, 478, 513, 
698, n. 11, 709, n. 7, 717, n. 31, 728, n. 61, 
738, n. 17, 742, n. 26. 

— negotiatores, 707, n. 48. 

Frumentum emptum, 700, n. 21. 

— mancipale, 209. 

Fugitives, 729, n. 61. 

Fulleries (fullonicae), 
617-18, n. 40. 

Fullers ( fullones, yvadeis), 579, n. 20, 619, 
Nn. 43. 

— — representation of, 96 (2), 220 (1). 

Fundi, 63, 195, 219. 

Furianum, pratum, 642, n. 81. 

Furius Octavianus, C., 246, 642, n. 81. 


100, 230 (1), 578, 


- Furniture, 168, 177. 


Furs, 66, 154. 


Gabinius, 555, n. 33. 

— Quir. Datus, A., 686, n. 87. 

Gadara, 94. 

Gades, 211, 630, n. 25. 

Gaetuli, bellum Gaetulicum, 338. 

Gaius Caesar, grandson of Augustus, 53, 688, 
N. 99, 727, N. 57- 

— emperor, see Caligula. 

Galatia, 141, 247, 358, 556, n. 2, 596, 599- 
600, 627, n. 1, 645, n. 89, 653, n. 1, 657, 
ret pe 

Galatian peasants, 193. 

— royal family, 695-6, n. 6. 
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Galatians, 556, n. 2. 

Galba, emperor, 86, 88, 125, 572—3, nn. 6, 8. 

Galerius Maximianus, emperor, 508 (2c), 
736, n. I. 

—— arch of, 740, n. 20. 

Gales, 319. 

Galilee, 270, 664, n. 32. 

Galley, representation of, 372 (f). 

Gallia Belgica, 215, 632, n. 34. 

— Comata, 218, 633, n. 38. 

— Lugudunensis, 215. 

— Narbonensis, 202, 211, 215, 218, 556-7, 
n. 2. 

Gallia Polla, 293, 671 (III (19)), 673, n. 46. 

Gallic artisans, 612. 

— civitates, 561, n. 12. 

— coinage, 182. 

—empire (imperium Galliarum), 444, 446, 
447, 731, n. 8. 

— fibulae, 603, n. 17. 

— houses, 633, n. 38. 

— merchants, 165, 167, 574, n. 12. 

— nobility, 341. 

— pottery, 575, n. 13. 

— provinces, 444. 

— regions, 612. 

— shops, 173. 

— soap, 165. 

— tombstones, 616, n. 37. 

— villas, 175, 218, 219, 617, n. 40, 633, n. 38. 

— wars, 15, 18. 

— wine, 574, n. 12. 

Gallienus, P. Licinius Egnatius, emperor, 
209, 441 (1), 443-5, '460, 464, 466, 467, 
471, 473, 475, 476, 481, 497, 498, 504, 
629, n. 22, 730-2, nn. 7, 8, 15, 734, 0. 35, 
737, R- 15 

Gallii, 293, on (III (19)). 

Gallipoli, 648, n. 93. 

Gallus, C. Vibius Trebonianus, emperor, 
433, 443. 

Games, 81, 148, 149, 338, 357, 387, 652, 
n. 101, 706, n. 47. 

Gammai, 678, n. 53. 

Garamantes, 338, 688, n. gg. 

— oasis of (Fezzan), 335, 338. 

Gardeners, 251, 367. 

Gardening, 21, 216, 283, 343, 553, n. 27. 

Gardens, 11, 30,61, 270, 294, 314, 315, 366, 
369, 375, 377, 547, 0. 15, 663, n. 28, 673, 
Az) I. 32% 

Gargilius C. f. Quirina Felix, L., 642, n. 79. 

Garments, 69, 71, 100 (1). 

Garrisons, Parthian, 267. 

— Roman, 261, 271, 425, 427, 428, 606-7, 
n. 20, 645, n. 88, 659, n. 11, 660, n. 18, 
738, n. 17. 

Gaul, 113, 124, 128, 222, 228, 229, 231, 237, 
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279, 366, 375, 591, n. 36, 614, n. 32, 631, 
n. 27, 632, nn. 32, 34, 633, n. 38, 636, 
n. 54, 666, n. 35, 710, n. 12, 731, n. 7. 

— agriculture, 93, 165, 167, 199, 201, 202, 
219, 312 (1), 574, N. 12, 740, n. 21. 

— annona, 608, n. 22. 

— cities, 139, 141, 142, 177, 220, 594. 

— colonization, 34, 35, 548, n. 17. 

— commerce, 19, 21, 66, 69, 70, 153, 158-67, 
21Q, 222, 223, 225, 351, 547-8, n. 16, 574, 
N. 12, 575, N. 13, 576, n. 17, 603, n. 17, 
607, n. 21, 610, n. 26, 616, n. 37, 634, 
mn. 41, 42 

— economic conditions, 17, 93, 99, 400, 549, 
n. 17, 562, n. 17, 616, n. 37, 737, n. 13, 
749, n. 6. 

— emigration, 227. 

— financial management, 55. 

— fishing, 689-90, n. 100. 

— funeral monuments, 151, 612-13, n. 27, 
615, n. 35, 616, n. 37. 

— Greek cities, 21. 

— harbours, 165. 

— industry, 67, 69, 93, 94, 165, 167, 173-5, 
219, 616, n. 37, 617, nn. 38, 39. 

— invasions, 443, 444, 447, 464, 473. 

— language, 193. 

— law, 183. 

— mines, 67, 243, 341, 343, 690, n. 101. 

— over-population, 221. 

— pacification, 52. 

— peasants, 584, a. 2. 

— policy of the emperors towards, 208, 355, 
561, n. 12. 

— ports of Northern, 98. 

— pretenders, 475. 

— revolts, 87, 348, 374, 394, 398, 401, 412, 
444, 447, 476, 708, n. 3. 

— river-ways, 162, 165, 177. 

— roads, 162. 

— robbers, 411. 

— romanization, 211, 215, 554, n. 32. 

— social structure, 150, 151, 197, 214, 215, 
219, 344, 400, 561, n. 12, 656, n. 7, 747, 
n. 64, 751, n. 16. 

— transportation, 408. 

— tribes, 10, 561, n. 12. 

— urbanization, 50, 51, 112, 135, 498, 725, 


Nn, 53- 
— See also Gallia and Gallic. 
Gaul, Southern, 109, 218, 232, 554, n. 32. 
Gauls, 13, 15, 219, 570, n. 2. 
Gaza, 94, 269. 
Gazr-Mezuar, inscription of, 709, n. 8. 
Gebel Barcal, 300 (1), 302, 306. 
— Geili, 305. 
Gellius, A., 615, n. 35. 
Geminius Q.f. Arn, Sabinus, Q., 685, n. 83. 
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Gems, engraved, see Stones. 

Geneatae, 651, n, 97. 

Geneva, lake of (lacus Lemannus), 616, n. 35. 

Genii, 100 (2), 216, 312 (1), 416 (1), 440 
(2), 569, n. 1. 

Genius, of Rome, 160 (1). 

Gentes, see Tribes. 

Gentilicia, 311. 

— imperial, 645, n. 89. 

Tewpyol, in Cyrene, 309, 310. 

Gerasa (Jerash), 94, 141, 157, 271, 376, 
575, Mn. 14, 15, 592, Nn. 2, 596, 619, n. 43, 
662, n. 28, 665, n. 33, 706, n. 47. 

— ruins of, 136 (1, 2), 137. 

German fortresses, 641, n. 73. 

— invasions, 25, 129, 444, 446. 

— markets, 94. 

— native population, 635, n. 48. 

— provinces, 128, 609. 

— settlers, 225. 

— soldiers, 444, 508. 

— tribes, 41, 128, 222, 223, 353, 354, 373; 
442, 446, 511. 

— villas, see Villas. 

Germanicus, 77, 292, 381, 600, 670 (II (9)). 

— sons of, 670 (II (7)). 

Germano-Celtic tribes, 222. 

Germans, 87, 98, 129, 193, 227, 353-5, 371, 
422, 429, 444, 447, 451, 467, 473, 511, 532, 
540, 577, n. 19, 603, n. 17, 637, n. 57. 

— representation of, 108 (2). 

Germany, 119, 229, 231, 237, 375, 594, 636, 
n. 53, 641, n. 75. 

— agriculture, 223, 344, 634, n. 42, 635, 
n. 49. 

— army, 86, 427, 717, n. 30. 

— cities, 141, 142. 

— commerce, 21, 66, 69, 94, 97, 98, 153, 166, 
167, 173, 199, 222, 228, 413, 566, n. 30, 
575, N. 13, 576, Nn. 17, 577, N. 19, 603-4, 
n. 17, 616, n. 35, 631, n. 26, 634, nn. 41, 
42. 

— conquest, 221. 

— economic conditions, 223. 

— industry, 173, 228, 617, n. 38, 618, n. 40, 
634, n. 42. 

— Lower (Germania inferior), 221, 222. 

— religion, 226, 227. 

— revolts, 86, 708, n. 3. 

— robbers, 411, 738, n. 17. 

— social structure, 128, 221, 225, 272, 400, 
428, 724, N. 50, 725, n. 52. 

— Upper (Germania superior), 221, 222, 229, 
231, 232, 427, 637, n. 57. 

— urbanization, 111, 112. 

— wars, 52, 373, 420, 421, 445, 451. 

Gerousia, 645, n. 89, 654, n. 4, 657, n. 7, 698, 


n. Il. 
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Gessius, 647, n. 90. 

Geta, emperor, 415, 710, nN. 9, 727, 0. 57. 

Getae, 644, n. 84. 

Gezireh, 305. 

Ghirza, 324, 723, n. 48. 

Gifts, to associations, 660, n. 15. 

— to cities, 148-51, 186, 201, 325, 336 (2), 
407, 453, 473, 590, 0. 32, 599-601, nn. 9, 
13, 631, n.31, 650, n. 97, 687, n.97, 694-5, 
n, A, FOF, 1. 48.) 732,.0.122. 

— — by emperors, 339, 373, 623, n. 49. 

— to citizens by emperors, 372 (c). 

— to emperors, 335, 407, 714, n. 17. 

— of land by rulers, 99, 281, 292, 376. 

— to soldiers, 41, 80, 394, 399, 402, 493, 711, 
n. 12; see also Donatives. 

— to the state, 695-6, n. 6. 

— See also Compulsory, Distributions and 
Foundations. 

Gigarteni de vico Sidoniorum, 662, n. 27. 

Gigthis, 141, 322, 330, 335, 595, 687, n. 97. 

Giraffes, representation of, 304 (2). 

Girindi, 656, n. 7. 

Gladiators, 129, 256 (3) ,392, 743, N. 42. 

— barrack for, 565, n. 23. 

Glass, 69-72, 74, 97, 98, 154, 157, 158, 169, 
172, 173, 175, 566, n. 30, 567, n. 35, 576, 
n. 17, 610, n. 26, 614, n. 32, 616, n. 37, 618, 
n. 40, 728, n. 60. 

— factories, 610, n. 26, 621, n. 44. 

oes industry, 175, 621, n. 44; 634, n. 42, 736, 
Nn. 39. 

Glevum, 229. 

Ivapwv idiov Adyou, 625, n. 53, 667, n. 40, 
668, n. 42, 676, n. 51, 698, n. 7. 

Goats, 30, 61, 270, 329 (1), 360 (3), 712, 
n. 155°72%, n- 45: 

— representation of, 20 (2-4), 92 (4), 196 
(1), 313 (2), 456 (2), 528 (1). 

Gold, 15, 66, 67, 70, 72, 97, 299, 301, 307, 
338, 414, 610, n. 26, 680, n. 61, 694, n. I. 

— mines, 240 (2), 247, 302, 643, n. 83, 694, 
pe 

Golden Age, 53, 364 (¢), 522. 

Goldsmiths (aurifices), 578. 

— representation of, 96 (3). 

Golgotha, 384. 

Gordians, 433, 435, 438. 

Gordianus, M. Antonius (Gordian I), em- 
peror, 439, 455; 457, 733, R. 29. 

— — (Gordian III), emperor, 440 (2c), 442, 
451, 459, 478, 488, 497, 498, 706, n. 47, 
727, 1. 59, 730, 0. 4, 733, n. 26, 737, n. 12. 

Gorgippia, shipowners, 660, n. 15. 

Gortyn, 308, 680, n. 63. 

Gospels, 270, 348, 384. 

Goths, 442, 443, 445-7, 473, 474, 478, 
498, 603, n. 17, 737, n. 8 
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Gotland, 603, n. 17. 

Government agents, 170, 286, 325, 365, 380, 
381, 383, 412, 514, 517, 520; see also 
Administration. 

Gracchan colony at Carthage, 316, 554, n. 
32. 

Gracchi, 23, 24, 26, 204, 549, n. 20, 682, n. 
68. 


Gracchus, Gaius, 23, 34, 316, 550, n. 25. 

— Tiberius, 23. 

Gragnano, 64 (2), 68 (1). 

Grain for seed, 622, n. 45; see also Corn. 
Granaries, 674, n. 46, 700-1, n. 21, 744, n. 


44. 

Grand (Vosges), 164 (5). 

Grapes, 280 (3), 312 (1), 692, n. 103. 

— building for treatment of (Anviv), 673, 
n. 46. 

Graufesenque, La, 94, 575, n. 13, 617, n. 39, 
6275. 1. 

Grazing, 14, 44 (2), 210, 238, 239, 240 (4), 
300 (1), 309, 343, 553, 0. 27, 574, N. 10, 
579, Nn. 20; see also Pastures. 

Great Mother, 132 (2), 735, n. 36. 

Greco-Babylonian law, 615, n. 34. 

Greco-Egyptian civil law, 625, n. 53. 

Greco-Hellenistic system of law, 183. 

Greco-Indian workmanship, 132 (1). 

Greco-Nubian frescoes, 679, n. 55. 

— style, 302. 

Greco-Oriental civilization, 6, 211, 350. 

Greco -Philistine cities, 269. 

Greece, 56 (1), 75, 128, 133, 247, 639, n. 63. 

— agriculture, 147, 254, 652, n. 101. 

— banks, 180. 

— cities, 141, 142, 154, 595. 

— commerce, 66, 67, 158, 254, 259, 261, 
351, 549, n. 17, 652, n. 101. 

— depopulation, 253, 375, 476. 

— economic conditions, 1, 2, 6, 8, 22, 149, 
201, 253, 254, 543, mn. 1, 5, 544-5, n. 7, 
547, Nn. 15, 651-2, n. IOI. 

— exhaustion of the soil, 376. 

— games, 652, n. IOI. 


— industry, 67, 172, 254, 350, 35!, 619, n. 


43, 652, n. IOI. 
— invasions, 445, 464. 
— land-tenure, 344, 369. 
— liturgies, 384. 
— pretenders, 475, 731, n. 8. 
— quarries, 340, 343. 
— roads, 162, 386, 696, n. 6. 
— slaves from, 19. 
— social structure, 207, 253, 254. 
— subjection to Rome, 7. 
— urbanization, 93, 571, n. 5. 
— wars, 2, 9, 543, 0. 2, 545, n. 9. 
Greek aristocracy, 585, n. 10. 
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* Greek chronicles, 433-5, 438. 

— civilization, 6, 117, 533, 534. 

— cognomina, 645, n. 89. 

— colonies, 351. 

— communities, 483, 559, n. 6, 722; see also 
Communes, 

— education, 147, 283. 

— imports to Spain, 21. 

— islands, 67, 199, 254, 571, n. 5. 

— lands, 383, 631, n. 31. 

— language, 115, 126, 191, 275, 286, 309, 
346, 592, n. 36, 605, n. 19, 614, n. 31, 626, 
n. 56, 646, n. 89, 720, n. 38. 

— manuals of agriculture and industry, 10, 
19, 314. 

— merchants, see Merchants. 

— municipal life, 149. 

— philosophers, 572, n. 6. 

— provinces, 116, 

— race, 540. 

— renaissance, 118. 

— settlements in Illyria, 638, n. 63. 

— ships, 443. 

— statues, 579, n. 20. 

— technique, 19, 669, n. 44. 

— tradition in art, 612. 

Greek cities, 131, 134, 138. 

— — banks, 622-3, nn. 46, 47. 

— — benefactors, 602, n. 13. 

—— civil strife, 2, 8, 23, 534, 535, 586, 
n. 17, 587, n. 18. 

— — civilization, 6, 533, 534. 

—— commerce, 36, 162, 251. 

— — currency, 181. 

— — discontent, 116-18. 

— — economic conditions, 3, 6, 9, 10, 147, 
149, 538, 598, n. 7. 

— — famines, 201. 

— — industry, 36, 178, 351. 

— — liturgies, 559, n. 6 

— — revolts, 179. 

— — self-government, 49. 

— — social structure, 187, 255, 310, 345, 
378, 379, 598, n. 7. 

— — system of law, 183. 

— — wars, I-3, 6, 7. 

— — of Asia Minor, 310. 

— — of Colchis, 658, n. 8. 

— — of Crete, 308. 

— — of Cyrenaica, 308-10. 

— — of Egypt, 135, 282, 297, 298. 

— — of Gaul, 21, 34, 93. 

— — of Illyria, 238. 

— — of the shores of the Black Sea, 98, 154, 
228 (1), 249-51, 258, 259, 261, 645, n. 89, 
659, n. 11, 689, n. 100. 

— — of Sicily, 10, 207, 208, 548, n. 17, 629, 
nN, 20. 
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Greek cities of South Italy, 9, 10, 14, 21, 
376, 548, n. 17. 

— — of Spain, 34, 211. 

— — of Syria, 269. 

— — of Thrace, 251, 252, 647, n. gl. 

— — of Transjordania, 270. 

— — half-Greek cities, 169, 258, 259, 272. 

Greek city-state, 49, 134, 377, 378, 382, 535- 


a. 

Greeks, 86, 113, 118, 211, 213, 235, 238, 254, 
255, 378, 540, 590, n. 32, 606, n. 19, 630, 
n. 25, 639, n. 63, 645, n. 89, 652, n. IO!, 
691, n. IOI. 

— in Cyrene, 50, 309, 310, 558, 681, n. 64. 

—in Egypt, 80, 275, 278, 279, 281-3, 286, 
294, 296-8, 345, 347, 585, n. 10, 587, n. 19, 
605, 667, n. 40, 669, n. 44, 675, n. 49, 
677, n. 51, 693, n. 105. 

— in the Western provinces, 35. 

— half-, 296. 

Gregory of Tours, 437. 

Guards (aapadvAaxes), 722, n. 45. 

— body-guard of the emperor, 511. 

— imperial guard, 51, 127, 442, 556, n. 2. 

Guilds, 178, 384, 386, 485, 744, n. 44. 

Gurulis Nova, 630, n. 23. 

Gurzensis, pagus, 316, 682, n. 68. 

Gususi, 316. 

Gymnasia, 142, 147, 191, 297, 346. 

— of do yupvaoiov, 677, n. 51. 

Gymnasiarchs, 148, 500, 590, n. 32, 601, n. 
10, 672 (V (30)), 676, n. 49. 

Gymnasiarchy, 651, n. 97, 707, n. 48. 

Gythion, inscription from, 76 (2), 78, 546, 
n, 12, 562, n. 17, 563, n. 18, 569, n. 1. 


Hadaran, 662, n. 26. 

Hadrian, emperor, 116, 122-5, 127, 213, 
296, 330, 364, 420, 428, 589, nn. 27, 30, 
614, n. 31, 670 (I), 685, n. 83, 608, 
nn. 8, 10, 11, 699, nn. 12-14, 710, n. g. 

— army, 89, 123, 363, 373, 510, 574, n. 8, 
591-2, n. 36, 696, n. 6. 

— coins, 125, 372, 697, n. 7. 

— colonization, 311, 321, 322. 

— economic conditions under, 157, 358, 652, 
n. IOI. 

— economic policy, 199, 202, 203, 342, 361 
(2), 363, 365-71, 373, 377, 386, 389, 405, 
408, 409, 423, 454, 519, 520, 585, n. 8, 
600, n. 9, 622, n. 47, 623, n. 49, 628, n. 12, 
691, n. 101, 693, n. 105, 700, n. 21, 704, n. 
39. 

— foreign policy, 362, 363, 371, 649, n. 95, 
697, n. 7. 

— internal policy, 356 (4), 365, 384, 387, 
391, 397s 494, 405, 425, 585, n. 10, 606, 
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n. 19, 626, n. 55, 651, nn. 97, 99, 664, 
n, 32, 681, n. 64, 682, n. 72, 694, n. 2, 695, 
nn. 4, 6, 697,n. 7, 707, n. 48, 716, n. 23. 

— revolts, 348, 693, n. 105. 

— urbanization, 134, 135, 242, 252, 297, 
298, 325, 352, 366, 380. 

— wall of, 698, n. 10. 

Hadriana, lex, 398, 628, n. 12; see also Ara 
legis Hadrianae. 

Hadrianopolis, 134, 252, 366, 648, n. 92. 

Hadrianuthera, 366, 699, n. 12. 

Hadrumetum (Sousse), 141, 312 (1), 314, 
315, 316, 319, 320 (2, 3), 328 (2, 3), 331, 
456 (2), 683, n. 72. 

Haemus, 646, n. 89. 

Hambleden Valley, Bucks., villa, 618, n. 40. 

Han period, 576, 604, n. 18. 

Hannibal, 15, 22. 

Harbours, 53, 66, 97, 163, 165, 167, 170, 177, 
199, 253, 263, 328 (2), 335, 339, 484, 485, 
555) 0. 33, 579, N. 20, 604-5, n. 19, 609, 
n. 24, 615, n. 35, 619, n. 43, 629, n. 21. 

— of export, 70, 72, 208, 210, 234, 261, 356 
(2), 611, n. 26. 

— of import, 165. 

— representation of, 68 (1), 160 (1), 236 
(1), 312 (3), 332. 

Hasta, 214. 

Haterius, prefect, 699, n. 14. 

Hatra, 403, 711, n. 12. 

Hauran, 262, 270, 271, 442. 

Hay, 712, n. 15, 721, n. 45; see also Fodder. 

Health resorts, 212 (2), 228, 229, 479. 

Hecate, 238 (2), 656, n. 6. 

Heidelsburg, near Waldfischbach, 6go, n. 
100. 

Heidenburg, near Krambach, 690, n. 100. 

Heliasts, oath of the, 2. 

Heliodorus, 591, n. 33, 709, n. 5. 

Heliogabalus, see Elagabalus. 

Heliopolis 141, 267; see also Baalbek. 

Helios, 277 (1). 

Helius Florus, L., 65. 

Hellenistic armies, 4, 5, 7, 275. 

— banking 3, 555, 622, n. 46. 

— bourgeoisie, 19. 

— capitalism, 3, 10, 36. 

— Cities, 3, 49, 58, 81, 267, 297. 

— civil law, 3, 111, 183, 623-4, n. 51. 

— civilization, 6, 644, n. 85. 

— industry, 175, 351. 

— influence in Nubia, 302. 

— landowners, 19. 

— methods of transport, 386. 

— monarchies, 2-7, 55, 85, 134, 181, 344, 
377) 378, 510, 537, 544, n. 6 

— monarchs, 3-5» 19, 49, 54, 85, 104, 183, 
511, 519, 588, n. 27. 
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Hellenistic states, 3, 4, 8, 10, 53, 54, 174, 
380. 

Helots, 639, n. 63, 644, n. 84. 

Helvetii, 218. 

Helvidius Priscus, 114, 120, 586, n. 16, 590, 


Nn. 33. 

Hemp, 36, 66, 67, 154, 169, 614, n. 32, 728, 
n. 60, 736, n. 39. 

Hennegau, 618, n. 40. 

Hennius Florus, L., 552 (16). 

Hephaistos, 277 (1). 

Heptakomia, 296, 676, n. 49. 

Hera, 277 (1). 

Heraclea Lyncestis, 357, 650-1, n. 97, 695, 
nad. 

Heraclean peninsula, Taurian, 658, n. 10. 

Heras, 586, n. 15. 

Herculaneum, 30, 58, 61, 137, 277 (2), 593; 
nm. 4. 

Hercules, 43, 78, 132 (2), 240 (2), 256 (1), 
277 (1), 356 (2), 395, 397, 461, 508 (25), 
509, 569, n. 1, 731, n. 8. 

Herds, 16, 17, 210, 240 (4), 300 (1), 329 (1), 
360 (3), 456 (2), 528 (1), 692, n. 103. 

— imperial, 704, n. 40. 

— requisition of, 108 (3). 

— sacred, 254. 

Herennius, L., 567, n. 35. 

— M. f. Quir. Festus, C., 727, n. 57. 

— Modestinus, 407, 715, n. 19, 717, n. 30. 

Hermaiscus, 586, n. 17. 

Hermogenian, 407, 714, n. 18, 715, n. 19. 

Hermophilus, 486, 745, n. 49. 

Hermupolis Magna, 296, 480, 481, 483, 488, 
500, 597, N. 5, 722, 742, N. 32. 

Hermupolites, 674, n. 48. 

Hermus, valley of, 258. 

Herod Agrippa, 665, n. 33. 

— the Great, 269, 271, 644, n. 32, 672 (VI 
(44)). 

Herodes Atticus, 149, 151, 601, n. 13, 651, 
n. 99, 674, n. 48. 

Herodian, 376, 415, 421, 433, 435, 438, 451, 
452, 453, 455, 548, n. 16, 606, n. 20, 718, 
N. 34, 721, N. 41, 734, 0. 31. 

Heroninus, 487, 489, 490, 648, n. 92, 744, 
n. 44, 746, n. 59. 

Heréon (at Assos), 132 (3). 

‘Herds’, Thracian god, 253, 648, n. 92, 649, 
Nn. 95. 

Herulian incursion, 731, n. 8. 

Herzegovina, 638, n. 63. 

Hesiod, 192. 

Hides, 154, 159, 165, 301, 721, n. 45. 

Hiera Nesos, 670, n. 45, 675. 

Hiera Sykaminos (Maharraga), 303, 307, 
606, n. 19. 

Hierapolis (Cilicia), 656, n. 6. 
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Hierapolis (Phrygia), 613, n. 31, 619, n. 43, 
654, n. 4, 707, nN. 47, 717, n. 31. 

Hiero II, 10, 14, 16, 207. 

Hierocaesarea, 656, n. 6. 

Hilaritas, 372 (k), 396 (2e). 

Himyarites, 576, n. 18. 

Hippago (ship), 168. 

Hippalos, 97. 

Hipparchus of Athens, 151, 369, 601, n. 13. 

Hippo Diarrhytus, 319, 683, n. 72. 

— Regius, 141, 315, 686, n. 87. 

Hippocrates, Plauti vilicus, 628, n. 16, 

Hispalis, 141. 

Hispellum, 58. 

Histria (district), 141, 234, 235, 237, 239, 
611, n. 26, 637, n. 58, 638, nn, 60, 62. 

— (town), see Istrus. 

Hittite kings, 257. 

— law, 183. 

Hludana, dea, 689. 

Holland, 633, n. 38, 689. 

Home production, 177, 477; see also House 
economy. 

Honan, province of, 576, n. 17. 

Honestiores, 370, 383, 419, 423, 486, 496, 700, 
n. 20. 

Honey, 66. 

Honores, 387. 

Horace, 29, 42, 43, 44 (2), 59-61, 63, 74, 91, 
562, n. 17, 563, n. 22, 565, n. 25, 644, n. 
8 


4. 

Horae, 76 (1). 

Horrea, 608, n. 22, 701, n. 213; see also 
Granaries. 

Horses, 224 (4), 259, 372 (4), 385, 547, n. 16, 
565, n. 23, 703, nn. 37, 38. 

a breeding, 329 (2), 331, 544, n. 5» 648, n. 
92, 704, N. 40, 750, n. 6 

— race-, 456 (2). 

— representation of, 224 (4), 313 (1), 329, 
(1, 2), 360 (2), 416 (1), 456 (2), 528 (1). 

— requisition of, 704, n. 40. 

— state depots of, 704, n. 40. 

— transportation of, 168. 

Horus, 132 (2). 

Hoste (Basse Wavre), 618, n. 40. 

Hostilianus, emperor, 433. 

Hotel, rural, 280 (5). 

House-economy, 349, 359, 524, 532, 537, 
538, 564, n. 23, 634, n. 43. 

House-industry, 74; see also Home-produc- 
tion. 

Houses, 567, n. 36, 578-9, n. 20, 633, n. 38. 

— Egyptian, plans and description of,289-91. 

— owners of, 17, 31, 73, 218, 479, 632, n. 33. 

— peasants’, 276 (1), 305, 564. 

— representation of, 64 (1), 144 (1, 2, 3), 
284. 
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Houses, state property, 16. 

— See also Villas. 

Huelva, 630, n. 24. 

Humiliores, 370, 383, 413, 419, 423, 486, 496, 
518, 700, n, 20, 712, N, 14, 713, . 15. 

Hungary, 247. 

Hunters, 247, 251, 252, 451. 

—representation of, 300 (2), 329 (1, 2), 
456 (1), 528 (1), 529 (1, 2). 

Hunting, 331, 343, 589, n. 27, 689, 692, 
Nn. 103, 750, n. 6 

Hunting-grounds, 273, 306, 377. 

Hurta, 617, n. 39. 

Hyginus, 562, n. 16, 


Iader, 239, 242. 

Iapudians, 238, 640, n. 71. 

Iaso, colonus, 628, n. 16. 

Tazyges, 354, 362, 649, n. 95. 

Iberian civilization, 211, 540. 

— language, 346. 

— oppida, 630, n. 25. 

— parts of Spain, 21. 

Iberians, 6, 193, 213, 238. 

— (Georgia) 658, n. 8. 

‘Icarus’ (horse), 168. 

Iccius, 565, n. 24. 

Ichthyology, treatises on, 616, n. 35. 

Ida, Mount, 67. 

Idebessus, 707, n. 47. 

*I8vos Adyos, 296, 560, n. 11, 625, n. 53. 

Idumaean dynasty, 664, n. 32. 

Idumaeans, 271. 

Igel, column, 152 (5), 166, 205, 224 (4, 5), 
225, 528 (2), 602, n. 15. 

Igilgili, 322. 

Tl-Anderin, 662, n. 26. 

Ilion, 656, n. 6. 

Illyria, 638, n. 63, 644, n. 84. 

Illyrian army, 400, 440 (2e), 461. 

— lands, 638-9, nn. 63, 64, 627, n. 1. 

— language, 346. 

— law, 183, 239. 

— peasants, 245, 710, n. 12. 

— tombs, 639, n. 63. 

— tribes, 237, 238, 239, 244, 640, n. 71. 

— wars, 639, n. 64. 

Illyrians, 7, 194, 233, 237-9, 247, 445, 467, 
518, 573, n. 8, 639, n. 63, 640, nn. 67, 71, 
659, n. 13. 

Illyricum, 112, 235, 556, n. 2, 609. 

Immigrants, 187, 208, 219, 223, 228, 231, 
239, 242, 250, 252, 309, 323, 325, 326, 330, 
334, 635, n. 48, 645, n. 89, 683, n. 74; see 
also Emigrants. 

Immunitas, 50, 559, n. 6. 

Imperial court, 524, 533, 536, 729, n. 61. 
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Imperial cult, 48, 78, 85, 211, 404, 448, 493, 
507, 5575 Nn. 3; 569, n. I, 712, n, 13. 

— estates, see Estates. 

— factories, 611, n. 26. 

— forests, 665, n. 34. 

— household (domus), see Domus. 

— power, stabilization of, 507, 509, 510. 

— slaves, see Slaves. 

Imperium maius, 556, n. 1. 

— Romanum, 25, 544, 0. 7- 

Importers, 158. 

Imports, 21, 66-70, 145, 154-8, 165, 167, 
169, 178, 194, 201, 223, 249, 307, 337, 340, 
431, 547, 0. 13, 548, nn. 14-16, 550, n. 25, 
566, nn. 27-30, 575, N. 13, 573, 604, n. 19, 
660, n. 15, 680, n. 61, 700, n. 21, 740, 
n. 20. 

Incolae (mdpotxot, xdrovxor), 83, 143, 215, 
242, 250, 325, 334, 392, 571-2, n. 5, 632, 
n. 33, 640, n. 67, 648, n. 93, 677, n. 51, 
687, n. 97. 

— intramurani, 334. 

In-Daghinda Oogia-in, 739, n. 17. 

India, 6, 53, 66, 94, 95, 97, 155, 157, 158, 
169, 413, 473, 533, 576-7, nn. 17, 18, 
604-5, n. 19, 703, n. 38. 

— representation 6f, 132 (1). 

Indian animals, 132 (1). 

— concept of kingship, 586, n. 12. 

— trade, 94, 95, 576-7, n. 18. 

Indo-China, 155. 

Indulgentia, 364 (f). 

Indus, 155. 

Industrial buildings, 568, n. 36. 

— capitalism, see Capitalism. 

— centres, 36, 67, 71; I4I, 174, 218, 351, 
352, 533- 

— concerns, 18, 32, 174, 175, 178, 225, 226, 
412, 524, 578, 616, n. 37, 617, nn. 38, 39. 

— production, 3, 551, n. 25. 

— productivity of Italy, 70. 

— products, 71, 177, 352, 431, 547, n. 16, 
579, n. 20, 636, n. 54. 

— technique, 36, 175, 177, 178. 

Industrialists, 93, 149, 174, 287, 431, 578. 

Industrialization, 72, 73, 96, 173, 174, 349; 
352, 551, N. 25, 578-9, n. 20, 583, n. 33. 

Industry, 546, n. 13, 554, n. 33, 565, n. 27, 
612, 616-21, nn. 36-44. 

“ee capitalistic, 35 18, 349, 350; 352, 579, n. 
20, 616, n. 37. 

— decay, 350, 477, 505, 515, 524. 

— decentralization, 93, 94, 172-5, 177, 618, 
N. 40, 740, n. 20. 

— development, 36, 179, 186, 537. 

— house-, 74. 

— investment in, 17, 18, 172, 579, n. 20. 

— labour in, see Labour. 
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Industry, on large estates, 175, 239, 580, 
n. 23, 618, n. 40. 

— local, 172-5, 242, 307. 

— manuals for, 19. 

— metallic, 67, 618, n. 40. 

— mining, 213, 343, 691, n. 102. 

— organization, 73, 178, 179, 485, 486, 567—- 
8, nn. 36, 37. 

— policy of the government towards, 174. 

— ruin, 464. 

— slaves in, see Slaves. 

— source of wealth, 153, 172, 219, 530. 

— state control, 485, 524, 527. 

— taxation, 53, 431. 

— weakness, 349, 350-2, 693, n. 107. 

Industry of Egypt and Babylon, 538. 

— of Histria, 611, n. 26. 

— of Italy, development, 70-73, 75, 162. 

— — decline, 172, 173, 195, 199, 203. 

— of Palestine, 664, n. 32. 

— See also Africa; Alexandria; Aquileia; 
Asia Minor; Britain; Campania; Car- 
thage; Danube provinces; Egypt; Etruria; 
Gaul; Germany; Greece; Greek cities; 
Pompeii; Spain; Syria. 

Infectores, 74, 100. 

Ingauni, 478. 

Ingenuus, 444. 

Inheritances, 54, 80, 102, 214. 

Ininhimeus, King, 659, n. 13. 

Innkeepers, 182. 

Inquilini, 143. 

Inspectors, 278, 391. 

Institores, 190. 

Instrumenta domestica, 166. 

Interamna, 443. 

Intercisa, 416 (2), 641, n. 73. 

Interest, see Money. 

Intramurani, 205, 215, 334, 629, n. 18. 

Tol, 315. 

Tonia, 133. 

Ionian Greeks, 612. 

Iotape, 598, n. 7. 

Iotapianus, emperor, 442. 

Iranian civilization, 540. 

— dress, 268 (1). 

— state, 663, n. 31. 

rx tribes, 258, 354, 442. 

Iranians, 261, 267, 354, 422. 

Ireland, 574, n. 12, 610, n. 26. 

Iron, 155, 213, 299, 306, 639, n. 64. 

Iron foundries, 679, n. 59. 

Iron implements, 72, 305, 567, n. 35, 610, 
n. 26, 690, n. 100. 

— mines, 71, 233, 243, 610, n. 26, 679, n. 59, 
690, n. 101. 

— weapons, 72, 305. 

Irrigation, 103, 279, 344, 377, 476, 480-2, 
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582, n. 29, 663, n. 28, 673, 677, n. 52, 
692, n. 103, 726, n. 53. 

Isauria, 258, 737, n. 10. 

Isaurians, 474, 477, 738, nN. 17, 741, n. 23. 

Isidora, 676, n. 49. 

Isidorus (‘Acts of Isidorus’) 587, n. 19. 

— of Seville, 615, n. 35. 

Isis, 132 (2), 277 (1), 606, n. 19. 

— Taposiris, temple of, Egypt, 673. 

‘Isis Geminiana’ (ship), 160 (2). 

Isocrates, 2, 130. 

Istrian shores, 199. 

Istrus (Histria), 141, 154, 249, 563, n. 20, 
596, 609, 645, nn. 86, 89, 646, n. 89, 647, 
n. go, 689. 

Italia agricola, personification of, 356 (4). 

Italica, 141, 213. 

Itanos, 681, n. 64. 

— oath of, 2. 

Itineraries, 209. 

Ituraeans, 267, 688, n. 99. 

Iucundus Grypianus, 293, 671 (III (20)). 

Tuenna, 233. 

Tuga, 518, 519. 

Iugatio, 518. 

Iuridicus per Flaminiam et Umbriam, 600, n. 9. 

Tus civile, 625, n. 54. 

— colendi, 368, 369. 

— gentium, 183, 625, n. 54. 

— honorum, 392, 570, n. 2. 

— Italicum, 714, n. 17. 

— Latii, 83. 

— legatorum capiendorum, 685, n. 83. 

— See also Laws. 

Iustitia, 356 (4), 364 (g). 

Tuvarum, 233. : 

Tuvenes, 127, 558, n. 5, 686, n. 84. 

Iuventus imperit, 727, n. 57. 

— Manliensium, 558, n. 5, 637, n. 57. 

Iuvenum collegia, 103, 107, 128, 326, 429, 430, 
637, 0. 57, 727, 0. 57. 

— praefecti, 686, n. 84. 

Ivory, 66, 154, 301, 307. 

— articles, 74, 157, 548, n. 16. 

— trade, 337. 


Janus, temple of, 53, 106. 

Jars (dolia), 64 (2), 92 (3), 237, 280 (4), 328, 
(1), 580, n. 25, 611, n. 26. 

Jason, 621, n. 44. 

Jaszalsészentgyorgy, 649, n. 95. 

Javan, 604, n. 19. 

Jerash, see Gerasa. 

Jerome, 606, n. 19. 

Jerusalem, 141, 270. 

— temple of, 270, 622, n. 46. 

Jewellers, 72, 96 (3), 610, n. 26. 
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Jewellery, 71, 74, 158, 172, 175, 349, 575-6, 
n. 15. 

Jewels, 72, 74. 

Jewish aristocracy, 664, n. 32. 

— ¢dpovpra, 664, n. 32. 

— pogroms, 117, 586, n. 17, 587, n. 19. 

— revolts, 310, 311, 348, 362, 363. 

— royal family, 293. 

— wars, 270, 353, 366, 367, 676, n. 50, 693, 
Nn. 105, 699, n. 12. 

Jews, 194, 271, 309, 348, 588, n. 19, 590, 
n. 32, 622, n. 46, 681, n. 64. 

— in Alexandria, 80. 

Johannes of Antioch, 749, n. 6. 

John Chrysostom, St., 263, 499, 501, 661, 
nn. 21-24, 26, 749, n. 6. 

— of Gischala, 270, 664, n. 32, 701, n. 21. 

Joppa, 269. 

Jordan, river, 262, 270, 575, n. 14. 

Josephus, Flavius, 138, 270, 271, 664, n. 32, 
665, n. 33, 706, n. 47. 

Jucundus, 152 (1). 

Judaea, 270, 500, 664, n. 32. 

— army of, 743, n. 42. 

Jugurtha, 25. 

Julia, daughter of Augustus, 553, n. 26. 

— daughter of Livia Drusi, 670 (II (11)). 

— Domna, 396 (2¢), 411, 709-10, n. 9. 

— Maesa, 396 (2/), 421. 

— Mammaea, 396 (2 g), 421, 721, n. 41. 

— Polla, 295, 674, n. 48. 

— Soaemias, 421, 720, n. 40. 

Julia, lex municipalis, 570, n. 3. 

— municipia, 683, n. 74. 

Juliae, coloniae, 682, nn. 70, 71, 683, n. 74. 

Julian, Emperor, 263, 438, 660, n. 20, 662, 
N. 27, 730, n. 2, 749, n. 6. 

Julianus, philosopher, 708, n. 5. 

— praetorian prefect, 394. 

Julii, farmers of customs, 643, n. 83. 

Juliopolis, 134, 358. 

Julius Horion, 675. 

— Julianus, L., 647, n. go. 

— Mansuetus, 88. 

— Menelaus, 723, n. 46. 

— mosaic of, 329 (2), 528 (1), 692, n. 103, 
750, n. 6. 

— Priscus, C., 730, n. 5. 

— C. f. Quadratus, C., 240 (4), 646, n. go. 

— Senex, 693, n. 106. 

— Serenus, L., 674, n. 49. 

— Theophrastus, C., 652, n. 101. 

— Vehilius Gratus Julianus, L., 663, n. 31. 

Juno, 339, 396 (2 /), 569, n. 1, 712, n. 
13. 

— Pronuba, 161. 

— Saponaria, 164 (5). 

Jupiter Dolichenus, temples of, 267, 332. 
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Juppiter, 132 (2), 339, 396 (2 4), 508 (14, ¢, 
2.¢), 509, 588-9, n. 27, 712, n. 13. 

Jurists, 405, 407, 430, 714-15, n. 18. 

Jurors, 47. 

Jury-system, 626, n. 54. 

Justinian, emperor, codex of, 183, 501. 

Juthungi, 446. 

Juvenal, 138, 150, 195, 603, n. 16, 616, n. 36, 
627, n. 5, 692, n. 103. 


Kairouan, 325. 

Kallipolis, 689. 

Kama, river, 70. 

Kameiros, 268. 

Kara-Kutuk, 725, n. 51. 

Karalar, 657, n. 7. 

Kasr el Heir, 663, n. 28. 

Kdrouxot, 287; see also By-dwellers. 

Kedrenos, 433. 

Kelainai, 588, n. 20. 

Kerch, peninsula, 259. 

— straits, 259, 261. 

Kerma, 300 (1), 305, 678, n. 53. 

Khamissa, 594. 

Knidian wine, 480. 

Knights, see Equestrian class. 

Kollhausen in Lothringen, 635, n. 49. 

Kwypapyia, 251. 

Kuban, river, 261. 

Kula, 657, n. 7. 

Kuptaxai banpecia, see under Execution upon 
the person. 

Kyme, 655, n. 5. 

Kytaea, 659, n. 13. 


Laberii, 329 (1). 

Labour, in agriculture, 203-5, 208, 231, 246, 
254, 2790, 315, 322, 330, 343, 505, 553, 
n. 27, 673; see also Slaves; Tenants; and 
Workmen. 

— for the army, 245. 

— cheapness of, 19, 618, n. 40. 

— compulsory, see Compulsory. 

— division of, 351. : 

—in Egypt, 273, 283, 285, 287, 621, n. 45. 

— esteem for, 612, 617, n. 37. 

—— in industry, 32, 104, 178, 225, 350, 471, 
554, ND. 33, 619, nn. 42, 43; see also 
Slaves; Workmen. 

—in mines, 213, 243, 341-3, 618, n. 40, 
691, n. 102. 

— in public works, 555, n. 33. 

— question, 74, 102, 472, 518. 

— requisition of, 9, 449. 

— shortage of, 98, 343, 377, 702, n. 32. 

— slave-, see Slaves. 

Labourers, 226, 239, 260 (1). 
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Labourers, hired, 104, 263, 266, 323, 327, 
564, n. 23; see also Workmen. 

Laconia, 546, n, 12, 562, n. 17, 563, n. 18. 

Laekanii, 235. 

Laekanius, Bassus, C., 611, n. 26. 

Laelius Erastus, 96 (3). 

Laetus, praetorian prefect, 394. 

Laevianus, of Thyatira, 707, n. 47. 

Lai or Lae, 646, n. 89. 

Lakes, 689. 

Lambaesis, 141, 323, 325, 327, 594, 685, 
n. 83. 

Lambiridi, 325, 685, n. 83. 

Lamp, representation of, 132 (2). 

Lamps, 69, 173, 349, 575, 0. 13. 

— factories of, 70, 71, 617, n. 38, 618, n. 40. 

Lampsacus, 132 (1). 

Lanarius coactilarius, 100 (2). 

Land, abandoned, 287, 294, 295, 483, 713, 
Nn. 15, 740, 0. 21. 

— arable, 15, 16, 18, 110, 207, 242, 247, 369, 
375» 377, 518, 674, n. 47. 

— assignment to barbarian tribes, 423, 430, 
720, n. 38, 739, n. 18, 747, n. 64. 

— — to capitalists, 281. 

— — to captives, 465. 

— — to cities, 134. 

— — to colonists, see Colonists. 

— — to legions, 244. 

— — to soldiers, 27, 28, 30, 33, 41, 51, 59, 
199, 281, 427, 430, 635, n. 48. 

— — to veterans, see Veterans. 

— kato.xtkos, 675. 

—centuriation, 243, 246, 316, 319, 642, 
n. 80, 682, n. 68. 

— cleruchic 294, 673, 675. 

— concentration of ownership, 18, 22, 98, 
IOI, 102, 150, 195, 218, 246, 254, 263, 
330; 334, 664, n. 32. 

— confiscation, 24, 32, 33, 59, 102, 110, 214, 
292, 293, 296, 318, 321, 368, 409, 411, 
457, 481, 489, 670, 672, n. 46, 725, n. 53, 
732, N. 22, 745, n. 56. 

— cultivation, 327, 331, 368, 369, 675. 

— delimitation, see Delimitation. 

— desert, 692, n. 103. 

— deterioration, 476, 477, 481. 

— devastation, 1, 4, 208. 

— distribution, 15, 199, 358, 359, 376, 675, 
725, Nl. 53- 

— domanial, 342. 

— dry (xépaos), 285. 

—emphyteutic, 490, 500, 530, 660, n. 20, 
673. 

— exhaustion, 375-7, 539, 550-1, ND. 25, 553, 
n. 27. 

— exploitation, 206, 213, 219, 547, Nn. 14, 
639, n. 64, 675-6, nn. 49, 50. 
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Land grabbing, 423, 464, 500, 530, 581, 
n. 25, 874, n. 47, 675, 746, n. 60. 

— improvement, 4, 10, 93, 197, 199, 296, 
530. 

— intensive cultivation, 30, 231, 376, 702, 
N. 32. 

— inundated, 298. 

— investment of money in, 18, 22, 98, 153, 
166, 172, 195, 197, 198, 201-3, 213, 218, 
219, 287, 294, 317; 344, 359, 490, 500, 530, 
602, n. 14, 726, n. 53. 

—lease, 18, 34, 61, 98, 101, 203-5, 208, 
214, 228, 263, 287, 295, 296, 310, 316, 319, 
327, 367, 481, 490, 530, 628, n. 12, 676, 
N. 50, 722, 725, N. 53, 746, n. 59. 

— lessees, 287, 294, 408, 484, 489-90, 500, 
673, 676, n. 50, 713, n. 15. 

— mortgage, 182, 197, 368. 

— municipal, see Territories of cities. 

— ovaraxy yf, 296, 489, 490, 500, 652, n. I, 
669-70, n. 45, 673, 676, n. 50, 746, n. 59, 
747, n. 61. 

— ownerless (adéo7r0ra), 285. 

— pasture, see Pastures. 

— patrimonial, 214, 676, n. 50. 

— planted, 480, 518, 675. 

— private ownership, 14, 54, 194, 281, 282, 
287, 345, 367, 481, 482, 490, 655, n. 55 
666, n. 37, 670, 673, 674-6, nn. 49, 50, 
684, nn. 76, 77, 685, n. 83, 746, nn. 59, 60, 
747, n. 61, 

— mpocddov yf, 368, 676, n. 50, 609, n. 14. 

— public (state), 54, 79, 110, 198, gor, 
207-9, 213, 214, 218, 285, 316, 342, 345, 
408, 481, 484, 489, 651, n. 97, 653, nn. I, 2, 
676, n. 50, 691, n. 101, 746, n. 60, 747, 
n. 61; see also Ager publicus. 

— purchased (e€wvnuérn ya), 281, 287, 294, 
530. 

— reclamation, 18, 271, 281, 283, 285, 287, 
294, 309, 359, 369, 725-6, n. 53. 

— redistribution, 2, 23, 26, 33, 238, 311, 554, 
Nn. 32, 639, n. 63. 

— registers, 184, 517, 675. 

—responsibility for, 450, 483, 519, 745, 
nn. 49, 56. 

— royal (Bao. yf), 287, 310, 367, 652-3, 
n. 1, 675-6, nn. 49, 50. 

— sacred, see Temples. 

— selling, 22, 33, 295, 316, 481, 489, 490, 
674, Nn. 47; 684, Nn. 75) 725-6, Nn. 53> 746, 
0b Ae 

— source of income, 285, 331, 343, 379, 574s 
n. 10, 674, n. 49. 

— state-property, 15-18, 79, 228, 287, 296, 
344, 450. 

— surveys, 367, 675, 702, n. 32. 

— taxes, see Taxes. 
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Land tenure, 33, 63, 194, 206, 255, 316, 
326, 367-9, 562, n. 18, 644, n. 84, 653, 
n. I, 724 0. 49, 750, 0. 7- 

—uninundated, 480, 481, 489, 675, 726, 
Nn. 53- 

— virgin, 202, 203, 319, 368, 369, 377, 726, 
nN. 53. 

— waste, 18, 202, 203, 254, 285, 287, 294, 
368, 369, 376, 423, 476, 477, 480, 481, 483, 
489, 602, n. 14, 628, n.12, 672, n. 46, 
675, 676, n. 50, 702, n. 32, 722, 726, n. 53, 
740, n. 21. 

Landowners, absentee, 18, 33, 35, 59, 61, 
179, 203, 206, 218, 242, 254, 266, 295, 
3445 345, 349, 564, 661, n. 26. 

—in Africa, 34, 315, 320 (2), 321-5, 327, 
330, 331, 334, 368, 369, 455, 584, n. 8, 
600, 683, n. 74, 686, n. 87, 692, n. 103, 
750, n. 6. 

—antagonism between them and _ the 
peasants, 348, 496, 497, 499, 500, 505. 

— in the army, 23, 25, 107, 128. 

— in Asia Minor, 600, 655, n. 5. 

— banking operations, 622, n. 46. 

— in the border lands, 724, n. 50. 

— in the Bosporan kingdom, 259-61, 659, 
n. 13. 

— in Britain, 229, 231. 

— class of, 102, 464, 524, 703, n. 34. 

— credit to, 182, 199, 359, 623, n. 49, 727, 
Nn. 59. 

— in Cyrenaica, 310. 

— in Dalmatia, 242, 640, n. 69. 

— in Egypt, 281-3, 285, 287, 292-7, 348, 
367, 368, 481, 488-g1, 580, n. 25, 582, 
n. 29, 669-672, nn. 44, 45, 675-6, n. 49, 
713, N. 15, 726, n. 53, 744, 0. 44, 746, 
n. 60, 747, n. 61. 

— equestrian, 103. 

— in Etruria, 10, 14, 376. 

— exploitation of estates by, 61, 
213, 219, 578, n. 28, 611, 
nn. 48, 49; see also Estates. 

— feudal, 533. 

— free, 205, 367-9, 405, 423, 425, 525, 648, 
Nn. 94. 

— freedmen as, 584, n. 33. 

— in Gaul, 344. 

— half-, 368, 699, n. 14. 

— Hellenistic, 19. 

— industrial activity, 579, n. 20, 580, n. 25, 
618, n. 40. 

=n Italy, 31, 98, 99; 547, n. 15. 

— in Latium, 11. 

— liturgies, 250, 385, 410, 481, 
Liturgies. 

— in Macedonia, 253, 650-1, n. 97. 

— militarization, 426. 


71, 210, 
n. 26, 635, 


4823 see 
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Landowners, mobilization, 482. 

= municipal, 526. 

— oppression of, 479, 734s 1. 30. 

— in Palestine, 270, 664, n. 32. 

— policy, 21, 93, 174, 314, 547, 0. 15. 

— profiteering, 146, 660, n. 20. 

— responsibility, 481, 485, 744, 0. 44. 

— ruling class, 22, 35, 186, 270, 379. 

— Scythian, 261. 

— in Sicily, 207-9, 553, 0. 27. 

= small, 13, 19, 30, 33; 745 103; 195; 218, 
252, 263, 266, 272, 295, 330, 344, 345, 369, 
496, 525, 526, 554, n. 32, 581, n. 25, 629, 
n. 18, 661-2, n. 26, 746, n. 58. 

— taxation, 250, 417, 480, 484, 511, 519; 
see also Taxes. 

— tenants of, 30, 34, 204, 205, 359, 527, 661, 
n. 23, 692, n. 104; see also Tenants. 

— well-to-do, 149, 150, 197, 239, 251, 
256 (2), 553, 0. 27, 554, OM. 31, 32, 634, 
Nn. 43, 652, n. 101, 697. 

Lantern, glass, representation of, 289 (5). 

Lanternari, 598, n. 6. 

Laodicea Combusta, 657, n. 7. 

—ad Lycum, 619, n. 43, 648, n. 93. 

— (Syria), 263. 

Lares, 569, n. I. 

Latifundia, 61, 63, 195, 198, 237, 317, 321, 
345, 565, n. 24, 627, n 

Latin biographers, 451, 452, 455, 461, 475, 
482, 736, n. 1, 740, n. 21; see also Scriptores 
Historiae Augustae. 

— biographies, 415, 426, 433-5, 451, 469, 
475- 

— cities, 13, 16. 

— citizenship, 107, 111, 112, 206, 233, 347, 
571, 0. 5. 

— colonies, see Colonies. 

— deities, 227. 

— epitomists, 433-5, 438. 

— language, 33, 88, 113, 127, 129, 187, 161, 
2II, 227, 231, 237, 245, 286, 336 (1), 346, 
592, n. 36, 626, n. 56, 627, n. 1, 632, n. 34, 
636, n. 54, 687, n. 97, 710, N. 12, 720, n. 38. 

— race, 540. 

— rights, 211, 214, 215, 571, n. 5, 629, n. 20. 

— war, 13. 

Latinia Cleopatra, 696, n. 6. 

Latinius Alexander, 696, n. 6. 

Latins, 11. 

Latium, 11-14, 30, 60, 376, 550, n. 25, 740, 
Nn. 19. 

Latium maius, 392, 707, n. 48. 

Latobici, 642, n. 78. 

Latrones, 592, n. 36, 630; n, 22, 717, n. 30. 

Lauriacum, 244, 641, n. 77. 

Lavan, valley of, 233. 

Lavinium, 696, n. 7. 
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Law, Babylonian, 183, 624, n. 51. 

— Celtic, 624, n. 51. 

— civil, see Civil law. 

— Greco-Babylonian, 615, n. 34. 

— of Hiero II, 10, 207. 

— Roman, 111, 183, 405, 419, 559, n. 8, 
584-5, n. 8, 623-4, n. 51, 625, nn. 53, 54. 

Laws, administrative, 626, n. 54. 

— agrarian, 13, 63, 316, 549, n. 20, 653, 
n. 1, 681, n. 68. 

— Licinian, 13. 

— on luxury, 74. 

— maritime, 3, 185, 626, n. 54. 

— provincial, 183, 184, 623, n.51, 
Nn. 54. 

—relating to mines, 342, 585, n.8, 691, 
n. IOI. 

— relating to oil, 370, 700, n. 21. 

— on succession, 624, n. 51. 

— sumptuary, 74. 

— Syriac, 183, 624, n. 51. 

— See also Jus. 

Lead, 212 (1), 213, 233, 566, n. 27, 610, 
n. 26, 690, n. Tor. 

— seals, 614, n. 32. 

Lease of boats, 607, n. 22. 

— of estates, see Estates. 

— of land, see Land. 

— of mines, 341, 369, 691, n. 101. 

— of priestly offices, 147. 

Leather ware, 169, 172, 223. 

Lebanon, 267, 662, n. 27, 665, n. 34. 

Ledjah, 262. 

Legates, 439, 457, 642, n. 81, 681, n. 64. 

Legio I Adiutrix, 573, n. 8. 

— III Augusta, 642, n. 78. 

— V Macedonica, 645, n. 88. 

— X Fretensis, 677, n. 51, 727, 0. 57. 

— XI Claudia, 645, n. 88. 

— XV Abpollinaris, 573, n. 8. 

Legionary army, 107, 109. 

— fortresses, see Fortresses. 

— soldiers, 127, 573, n. 8, 592, n. 36, 632, 
n. 34, 677, n. 51. 

— — representation of, 108. 

Legions, 39, 40, 354, 402, 403, 511, 610, 
n. 26, 645, nn. 87, 88, 659, n. 11, 677, 
n. 51, 697, 721, n. 42. 

— camps of, 322, 632, n. 34. 

— command of, 460. 

— land of, 244, 245, 640, n. 65, 641, n. 74, 
642, nn. 78, 81. 

— recruitment of, 41, 87-90, 107, 112, 214, 
242, 243, 266, 286, 326, 556, n. 2, 573, n..8, 
637, 0. 57- 

— revolt of, 87-89, 442, 572, n. 6. 

— social composition of, 47, 51, 107, 127, 
556, n. 2, 571, n. 5, 710, n. 12. 
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Aeroupyot, 390, 391. 

Leopard-skins, 301. 

Lepcis Magna, 141, 332-9, 688, n. 99, 709- 
10, N. 9, 712, nN. 13, 714, N. 17. 

— Minor, 315. 

Leptiminensis, regio, 686, n. 88. 

Leros, 563, n. 20. 

Lessees of estates, see Estates. 

— of land, see Land. 

— of oil factories, 486. 

— of ships, 485. 

Letnica, 705, n. 43. 

Leuke Kome, 94, 577, n. 18. 

Levies, see Compulsory. 

Libanius, 263, 264, 270, 486, 499-501, 520, 
597, n. 6, 664, n. 32, 748, n. 68, 749, n. 6. 

Liber, god, 160 (1), 336 (1), 337, 688, n. 99. 

Liber Coloniarum, 365 (1), 696, n. 7. 

Liberalitas, 161. 

Liberias, 364 (6), 572, n. 6. 

Liberti Augusti, see Freedmen. 

Libraries, 140, 143, 346, 601, n. 10. 

Liburnians, 237, 640, n. 71. 

Libyan peasants, 310, 692, n. 103. 

— tribes, 474. 

—war (bellum Marmaricum), 308; see Mar- 
maricum. 

Libyans, 309. 

Libyo-Ethiopic dynasty, 301. 

Licinian laws, 13. 

Licinii, 730, n. 7. 

Licinius, emperor, 508 (2d). 

Lighthouses, 160 (1), 161, 615, n. 35. 

Lignarit, 641, n. 75. 

Ligurian, 478. 

Lillebonne (Juliobonna, Caleti), 164 (2). 

Limes, African, 366, 687, n. 98. 

— British, 229. 

— Dacian, 643, n. 83. 

— Danube, see Danube. 

— desert, 334. 

— Eastern, 662, n. 28. 

— Euphrates, 55, 267, 366. 

— Rhine, 166, 228, 229, 232, 353, 724, n. 
50. 

Linares (Castulo), 212 (1). 

Lindum (Lincoln), 229, 610, n. 26. 

Linen, 74, 97, 157, 158, 169, 172, 614, n. 32. 

— garments, 69, 213. 

— stuffs, 74, 169. 

— vestments, 486. 

— workers, 178, 179, 620, n. 44. 

Lingones (Langres), 164 (3). 

Linz, 567, n. 35. 

Lipara, 629, n. 22. 

Lissa, 628, n. 12. 

Lissus, 650, n. 96. 

Litarba, 662, n. 27. 
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Liturgies, 50, 148, 275, 286, 295, 380-92, 
410, 418, 419, 424, 483-5, 488, 559, n. 6, 
581, n. 29, 620, n. 44, 676, n. 50, 705, 
n. 41, 706, n. 44, 708, n. 4, 714, n. 18, 
715, nn. 19, 20, 716, nn. 24, 25, 721-2, 
n..45, 739, 0.17; 744, 0. 44. 

— exemption from, 403, 408-10, 704, n. 39, 
707, n. 48. 

— responsibility for, 407, 410. 

— system of, 380, 382, 383, 407, 423, 430, 
454, 464, 465, 481, 482, 516, 676, n. 50, 
677, n. 52; see also Aevtoupyol, Munera, and 
Municipal, 

Livestock, see Cattle. 

Livia, empress, 76 (2), 292, 670 (II (6)), 
674, n. 46. 

— Drusi, 292, 670 (II (11)), 671 (II (13)). 

Livii, 639, n. 64. 

Loans, 148, 182, 296, 359, 387, 505, 623, 
Nn. 49, 625, n. 54, 661, n. 23, 697. 

Aoyiorat, see Curatores. 

Lollianus Avitus, 619, n. 43. 

Londinium, 141, 229, 231, 594. 

Longidiena, P. 1. Stactine, 176 (3). 

Longidienus P. f. Cam., P., 176 (3). 

— P. 1. Philodespotus, P., 176 (3). 

— P. 1. Rufio, P., 176 (3). 

Longinus Valens, M. (Psenamuris), 677,n.51. 

Lopetei, villa, 633, n. 38. 

Lowbury Hill (Berks.), 231. 

Libsow, 577, n. 19. 

Lucan, gI. 

Lucernarit, 598, n. 6. 

Luci (dAon), 681, n. 64. 

Lucian, 126, 138, 590, n. 32, 621, n. 45. 

Lucilius, 168. 

Lucius, 146. 

— grandson of Augustus, 727, n. 57. 

— Verus, see Verus. 

Lucretius Fronto, house of, 60 (1, 2), 62 (2). 

Lucullus, 308. 

Lugdunum Convenarum (Saint-Bertrand de 
Comminges), 594. 

Lumber, 36, 67, 70, 158, 159, 165, 166, 223, 
239, 607, n. 21, 639, n. 64, 650, n. 97. 

Luna, 340. 

Lurii, 293, 671 (III (22)). 

Lurius Lucullus, 398. 

Lusitania, 109, 211, 213, 214, 549, n. 17. 

Lusitanians, 631, n. 27. 

Lutetia, 219. 

Luxembourg, 151, 225, 611, n. 27. 

Luxuries, 36, 66, 67, 69, 70, 94, 97, 155, 
169, 524. 

Lycarion, 293, 672 (V (43)). 

Avxvanrat, 597, n. 6 

Lycia, 116, 149, 151, 477, 596, 655, n. 5, 
701, N. 21, 707, n. 47, 723, n. 46. 
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Lycian cities, 149. 

— magnate, 368, 696, n. 6. 

Lycians, 194, 478. 

Lycosura, 254, 570, n. 2. 

Lydae, 655, n. 5. 

Lydia, 406, 409, 412, 619, Nn. 43; 652-3, n. I, 
656, n. 6, 707, N. 47, 717, N. 30. 

Lydian kings, 257. 

— language, 346. 

— peasants, 413. 

Lydians, 194. 

Lydius, 740-1, n. 23. 

Lynkesti, 651, n. 97. 

Lyons, 139, 165-7, 174, 223, 229, 407, 497, 
498, 593, 0. 3, 607, n. 21, 726, n. 60, 736, 
n. 39. 

Lyrboton, Kome, 657, n. 7. 

Lysimachus, 576, n. 17. 


Macedonia, 7, 8, 109, 127, 141, 142, 247, 
253, 341, 357, 358, 369, 511, 554, M. 32, 
556, n. 2, 595, 600, 614, n. 31, 631, n. 31, 
639, n. 63, 650-1, np. 96-98, 683, n. 74. 

Macedonian army, 547. n. 14. 

— cities, 357. 

— colonists, 267. 

— dynasties, 277 (1). 

— kingdom, 253. 

— kings in Egypt, 274, 275. 

— xowdr, 650, n. 97, 695, n. 4. 

— wars, 6, 7, 253- 

Macedonians, 247, 710, n. 12. 

Machinery in ships, 618, n. 41. 

Macrianus, emperor, 444, 472, 737, N. 5. 

— pretender, 444. 

Macrinus, M. Opellius, emperor, 420, 422, 
720, N. 39, 732, N. 15. 

Mactar, 331. 

— territory of (Mactaris), 682, n. 70. 

Madaurus, 141, 321, 322, 331, 603, n. 15, 
684, n. 76. 

Maeander, valley of, 258. 

Maecenas, C., 42, 57, 59, 63, 150, 293, 562, 
n. 17, 580, n. 25, 623, n. 49, 671 (IIL 
(16)), 721, mn. 44, 728, n. 59, 729, n. 61, 
747, n. 64. 

Maeotian tribes, 261. 


Maezaeans, 238, 640, n. 71. 

Magistrates, 250, 385, 691, n. 101. 

— local, 336 (1). 

— municipal, see Municipal. 

Magistri, 104, 250, 325, 583, n. 32, 646, n. 89, 
685, n. 83. 

Magnates, 54, 93, 99, 102, 103, 104, 203, 
208, 345, 447, 487, 490, 491, 500, 554, 
Nn. 32, 584-5, n8, 612, Nn. 27, 674, Nn. 47, 
696, n. 6. 
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Magnates, local, 339, 563, n. 20. 

Mago, treatise on agriculture, 10, 314. 

Maiestas, 558, n. 5. 

Main, river, 221, 222. 

Malaca, charter of, 592, n. 2, 631, n. 31, 
632, n. 33. 

Malalas, 263, 663, n. 31. 

Malaria, 376, 476, 740, n. 19. 

Malko-Tirnovo, 690, n. 101. 

Mallet, representation of, 289 (6). 

Mamilia Roscia Peducaea Alliena Fabia, lex, 549, 
Nn. 20. 

Managers (dpovriorat), 487, 489, 490. 

— (dispensatores), 552 (31), 638, n. 59. 

— of businesses, 213, 643, n. 83. 

— of estates, 5, 61, 263, 544, PD. 5, 553, 
n. 26, 565, n. 23, 580, n. 21, 628, n. 16, 
638, n. 59, 640, n. 69, 655, n. 5; see also 
Vilici. 

— of an imperial farm, 673. 

— of ovctia (ypappareis), 674, n. 46. 

Mancia, 368. 

Manciana, lex, 202, 368, 405, 628, n. 12, 684, 
n. 75, 686, n. 88. 

Mantinea, 599, n. 9. 

Manufactured goods, 21, 36, 69, 70, 163, 
166, 169, 261, 273, 287, 351, 375, 449, 515, 
517, 519, 610, n. 26, 728, n. 60. 

— — export to foreign lands, 67. 

Manumission, 54, 187, 359, 696, n. 7. 

— representation of, 68 (3). 

Map, painted on shield, 606, n. 20, 659, 
Ms 112 

Mapalia, 200, 330, 334, 528 (1), 687, n. 97. 

Mapalia Siga, 685, n. 83. 

Marabbaa, 305. 

Marble, 340, 608, n. 22. 

Marcellus, bishop of Apamea (Seleucis), 661, 
N. 25. 

Marcianopolis, 134, 250. 

Marcius Salutaris, 746, n. 57. 

Marcomanni, 641, n. 73. 

Marcomannic war, 373. 

Margum, 246. 

Mariamne the Hasmonean, 672 (VI (44)). 

Marian colony, 211. 

— veterans, 682, n. 69. 

Marianus, fundus, 628, n. 16. 

Mariccus, 348, 693, n. 106. 

Marines, 573, n. 8, 627, n. 7, 677, n. 51. 

Marinus Pacatianus, Ti. Claudius, emperor, 
442. 

— of Tyre, 680, n. 62. 

Marissa, 615, n. 35, 664, n. 32. 

Marius, C., 25, 26, 34, 38, 317, 319, 503, 504, 
630, n. 23, 725, N. 53. 

— M. Aurelius, Gallic emperor, 446. 

— Maximus, 709, n. 7. 
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Market-place (agora), representation of, 333 
(1). 

— — restoration of, 132 (3). 

Market-places, 137, 142, 143, 177, 181, 245, 
264, 272, 472, 479, 568, n. 36, 648, n. 93, 
688, n. 99; see also Emporia and Fairs. 

Markets for agriculture, commerce, and 
industry, 3, 19, 21, 66, 69, 94, 99, 101, 
145, 162, 163, 167, 169, 173, 174, 199, 
229, 231, 261, 292, 315, 349, 351, 352, 353» 
470, 473, 486, 505, 524, 548, n.17, 562, 
n. 18, 565, n. 27, 610, n. 26, 617, n. 39, 
652, n. 1or. 

— indefinite, 36, 351. 

— local, 165, 173, 568, n. 37, 616, n. 37. 

Marmaricum, bellum, 308, 681, n. 64, 688, 
Nn. 99. 

Marmarides, 338, 688, n. 99. 

Marmora, Sea of, 141. 

Maroboduus, 98. 

Maroneia, 251. 

Marriages of soldiers, recognition of, 403, 


430. 

Mars, 76 (2), 356 (4), 396 (2d), 441 (24). 

Marsyas, 361. 

Martial, 138, 204, 205, 225, 616, n. 36, 628, 
n. 14, 692, n. 103. 

Martin-am-Bacher, St., 240 (2). 

Masculula, 319, 322, 683, n. 73. 

Masons, 220. 

Mass-consumption, 71. 

— export, 71. 

a, production, 3, 21, 73, 174, iv 351. 

Massaliotes, 630, n. 24. 

Massilia, 139, 548, n. 17. 

Mastarense, castellum, 686, n. 83. 

Maternus, 374, 398. ; 

Matres Aufaniae, 227, 610, n. 24. 

Matronae, 635, n. 49. 

Mauretania, 83, 93, 141, 154, 311, 318, 321, 
322, 327, 353, 362, 363, 443, 511, 570, N. 2, 
572, N. 5, 574, n. 11, 682, nn. 68, 71 
683, nn. 72, 73, 686, n. 84, 687, n. 97, 
693, n. 106, 727, n. 57. 

— Caesariensis, 322. 

Mauretanian kingdom, 311, 315. 

Mauricius, 733, n. 28. 

Maximianus, emperor, 484, 508 (2 5). 

Maximini, 435, 438. 

Maximinus, C. Julius Verus, emperor, 433, 
439, 440 (1), 446, 450-5, 457, 459, 463-5, 
474, 497, 730, 0. 4, 732, n. 16, 733, n. 26, 


734, 1. 31. 
Maximus, friend of Epictetus, 651, n. 101. 


Mayen, villa, 634, n. 43. 
Meadows, 61, 173, 231, 244, 245. 
Meat, 158, 423, 743, 0. 41. 

— supply for the army, 159. 
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Mecca, 604, n. 19. 

Medamut, 157, 605. 

Medeli, 319, 683, n. 73. 

Mediolanum Santonum (Saintes), 219. 

Mediterranean, 335, 544, 0. 7. 

— climate, 702, n. 31. 

— races, 540. 

— shores, 615, n. 35, 690, n. 100. 

— world, 470. 

Melania, St., 750, n. 7. 

— — father of, 724, n. 48. 

Meleager, house of, 92. 

Memmius, L. f. Quir. Pacatus, L., 330. 

Memphis, 667, n. 40. 

Meén, god, 256 (1, 2), 656, n. 6. 

Menander, 130. 

Mendechora, 406. 

Mendes, 670 (I (5)). 

Mendesian nome, 675. 

Menodora, daughter of Megakles, 654, n. 4. 

Menologium rusticum Colotianum, 216. 

— — Vallense, 216. 

Mensae fiscales, 623, n. 49. 

Mensor frumentarius, 160 (2), 161. 

Mercator frumentarius, 161. 

Mercenary soldiers, 2, 5, 85, 281, 310, 467, 
492. 

Merchants, 51, 72, 93, 149, 152 (2), 158, 
162, 163, 186, 218, 219, 223, 224 (2, 3), 
225, 231, 232, 241, 334, 524, 526, 533, 607, 
mn. 20-22, 622, n. 46, 634, n. 43, 636, 
n. 56, 660, nn. 15, 16, 676, n. 49. 

— in Africa, 317, 325. 

— associations of, 157-9, 166, 170, 171, 178, 
281, 327, 386, 387, 408, 410, 431, 462, 524, 
607-8, n. 22, 615, n. 34, 643, n. 84, 660, 
N. 15, 704, ND. 39. 

— of the Bosporan kingdom, 154, 259, 261, 
660, n. 15. 

— of Carthage, 315. 

— of Egypt, 97, 170, 279, 307; see also 
Alexandrian. 

— Etruscan, 10, 11. 

— in foreign trade, 97, 142, 154, 155, 156, 
337, 338, 577, n. 18, 604-5, n. 19. 

— Greek, 247, 251, 259, 261, 563, n. 20. 

— Italian, 17, 34, 162, 165, 169, 170, 186, 
238, 547, n. 15, 562, n. 18. 

— maritime, 614, n. 31. 

— Oriental, 170, 247, 613, n. 31. 

— of Palestine, 270. 

— of Palmyra, 157, 171, 338, 605, 607, n. 20, 

614, n. 34, 643, n. 83. 

— of Petra, 157, 338. 

— policy of the government towards, 97, 
170, 171, 174, 608, nn. 22, 23. 

— Red Sea, 605, n. 19. 

— representation of, 164 (1, 2), 220 (5). 
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Merchants, retail, see Retail. 

— Semitic, 267. 

aires Syrian, 170, 615, Nn. 34; 643, n. 83. 

— wholesale, 158, 166, 167, 170, 198, 462. 

— See also Dealers and ‘Negotiatores. 

Mercurius Gehrinius, 227. 

Mercury, 43, 92, 100 (1), 132 (2), 160 (2), 
230 (3), 256 (1), 319, 569, n. 1, 578, 612. 

Merida, see Emerita. 

Meroé, city of, 299, 302, 303, 305, 306, 
575-6, n. 15, 678-9, nn. 53-57- 

— ‘island’ of, 301, 303, 305, 306, 677, n. 53, 
679, nn. 55, 58, 59- 

an kingdom of, 154, 298-300, 302, 303; 
305-7, 678-80, nn. 53-59, 737; 2. II. 

— kings of, 299, 303, 305, 307, 678, n. 54. 

Meroites, 302, 305. 

Meroitic cities, 307. 

—inscriptions, 299, 678, nn. 53,54, 679, 
nn. 56-58. 

— temples, 306, 679, n. 58. 

— tombs, 306, 307. 

Mesauvarat, 305. 

Mescenii, 639, n. 64. 

Mesembria, 251. 

Mesopotamia, 141, 184, 267, 355, 362, 363, 
403, 429, 442, 444, 597, M. 4, 605, 615, 
n. 34, 616, n. 35, 619, n. 43, 663, n. 31, 
696, n. 6, 697, 714, n. 17, 726, n. 54. 

Messalina, 292, 671 (II (14)). 

Messana, 209, 566, n. 28, 629, n. 20. 

Messiah, 43. 

Metal, 14, 36, 67, 70, 158, 159, 165, 173, 210, 
223, 299, 301, 307, 616, n. 37, 691, n. 102. 

— bars, 328 (2). 

— industry, 618, n. 40, 634, n. 42. 

— plate, 19, 69, 79, 173- 

— tools, 306, 618, n. 40. 

— wares, 10, 36, 94, 97, 220 (3), 302, 306, 
547, n. 16. 

Metalla (Sardinia), 683, n. 72. 

Metallarii, 343. 

Metals, precious, 342. 

Mnrtpoxwpiot, 272, 273. 

Mnrporddes, 182, 273, 296, 297, 410, 597, 
n. 5, 676-7, n. 51. 

MnrporoAira, 675, 677, n. 51. 

Meuse, river, 223. 

Middle-men, 379. 

Midwife, 188 (2). 

Milan, 445, 446. 

Milestone, representation of, 200. 

Miletus, 141, 585, n. 10, 595, 621, n. 45. 

Mileu, 323. 

Military caste, 468. 

— hereditary service, 511. 

— police, see Frumentarii. 

— settlements, 631, n. 27. 
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Military settlers, 294, 511, 635, n. 48. 

— stations, 97, 155, 334. 

Militia, 25, 40, 127, 267, 457, 467, 477, 492, 
510, 663, n. 31. 

Minerals, 301, 342. 

Miners, 46, 213, 243, 305, 343. 

— representation of, 212 (1), 240 (2). 

Minerva, 569, n. 1, 578, 712, n. 13. 

Mines, 15, 16, 66, 67, 71, 72, 110, 210, 212 
(1), 213, 214, 233, 243, 247, 273, 280 (5), 
340-3, 369, 413, 414, 585, n. 8, 618, n. 40, 
631, n. 28, 639, n. 64, 643, n. 83, 677, 
Nn. 52, 679, n. 59, 688-g1, nn. 100-2. 

— employees of, 305. 

Minicius, M., 416 (2). 

Mining, 213, 340, 691, n. 102. 

a districts, 213, 327; 341-3, 639, n. 64, 691, 
n. 102. 

Ministri, 104, 553, n. 26, 580, n. 23, 583, n. 32. 

Minoa (Amorgos), 715, n. 19. 

Minoan civilization, 238, 540. 

— period, air. 

Mints, 181, 462. 

Misenum, fleet of, 239, 729, n. 61. 

Misopogon, 263. 

Missio agraria, 642, n. 79, 685, n. 81. 

— nummaria, 642, n. 79. 

Mithradates of Pergamon, 563, n. 20. 

— VI, king of Pontus, 9, 26, 35. 

Mithras, 227, 509, 735, n. 36. 

Moesi, 647, n. go. 

Moesia, 252, 442, 443, 609, 642, n. 81, 644, 
n. 85. 

— fleet of, 606, n. 19. 

— Inferior, 134, 235, 240 (4), 249-51, 355, 
443, 596, 659, n. 11. 

— Superior, 134, 235, 237, 244, 246, 250, 
416 (1), 592, n. 36, 704, n. 40. 

Moesian legions, 110, 645, n. 87. 

Moesians, 244. 

Moguntiacum (Mainz), 141, 152 (2), 222, 
224 (2, 3), 229, 232, 573, n. 8, 

Monetium, 640, n. 71. 

Money, accumulation of, 150. 

— borrowing of, 473. 

— business, 36. 

— changers, 190, 472, 623, n. 47. 

— coined, 15, 16, 36, 180-2, 470-3, 545, 
n. 9, 695, n. 4; see also Coins. 

— commercial, 576, n. 17. 

— commercial value of, 471. 

— confiscations of, 453, 457- 

— contributions of, 295, 387, 407, 411, 412. 

— dealers, 238. 

— on deposit, 180. 

— depreciation of, 471, 727, n. 58. 

— distributions of, 82, 149, 570, n. 3. 

— fiduciary, 471. 
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Money, function of, 625, n. 54. 

— hoarding of, 718, n. 32, 740, n. 20. 

— interest on, 57, 180, 182, 473, 623, n. 49. 

— introduction of, 342. 

— investment of, 17, 18, 22, 98, 135, 153, 
166, 197, 198, 201, 213, 218, 219, 223, 
287, 317, 319, 359; 385, 473, 490, 500, 579, 
Nn. 20, 605, 744, n. 443 see also Capital and 
Land. 

— requisitions of, 449, 450, 717, n. 29. 

— for soldiers, 27-29, 417, 474, 702, n. 30. 

— transfer of, 180. 

— See also Currency. 

Money-lenders, 17, 34, 179, 180, 182, 186, 
317. 

Money-lending, 9, 17, 31, 58, 153; 167, 172, 
179, 203, 225, 226, 574, n. 10, 623, n. 49. 

Monopolies, 54, 145, 179-81, 279, 307; 309, 
472, 486, 585, n. 8, 614, n. 32, 620-1, 
n. 44, 728, n. 60. 

Monsoons, 97. 

Montans, 617, n. 39. 

Montenach, 617, n. 39. 

Montenegro, 639, n. 63, 640, n. 70. 

Monuments, funeral, 20 (1,5), 32, 68 (2), 
108, 151, 152, 157; 164 (1, 2, 4)> 166, 225, 
246, 315, 324, 528 (2), 561, n. 12, 567, 
n. 35, 602, n. 15, 611-13, n. 27, 616, n. 
37, 634, n. 43, 642, n. 81, 723, n. 48. 

Moorish king, 444. 

— tribes, 474. 

Moors, 399, 467. 

Morava, river, 704, n. 40. 

Mortgage, 153, 182, 197, 368. 

Moschion, 575, n. 14, 599. 

Moselle, river, 166, 222, 223, 228, 231, 611— 
12, n. 27, 616, n. 37, 617, n. 39, 622, n. 46. 

Mothana (Arabia), 666, n. 35. 

Mother goddesses, 642, n. 82. 

Mules, 20 (5), 164 (3), 256 (3), 312 (3), 
385, 416 (3), 703, n. 38. 

Munatius Sulla Cerealis, M., 723, n. 46. 

Munera, 387, 389, 407-9, 462, 708, n. 4, 
714-15, n. 18, 744, 0. 44, 745, 0. 45. 

— mixta, 715, n. 18. 

— patrimonii, 559, n. 6, 714, n. 18. 

— personalia, 559, n.6, 714, n. 18. 

— See also Liturgies. 

Munerarii, 483. 

Municipal capitalists, 388. 

— census, 520. 

— charter, 641, n. 77. 

— chief constables («ipnvdpya), 488, 739, 
D175) 7455, 1150- 

— citizens, 255, 419, 590, Nn. 32. 

— clubs, 103. 

— constitution, 630, n. 23. 

— cults, 104. 
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Municipal customs-dues, 143. 

— freedmen, 104. 

— games, 148, 149. 

— landowners, 655, n. 4. 

— life, 714, n. 18. 

— magistracies, 215, 521. 

— magistrates, 49, 103, 126, 143, 145-8, 150, 
207, 297, 317, 319, 322, 384, 385, 387, 409, 
475, 478, 482, 521, 590, n. 32, 599, 612, 
614, n. 31, 621, n. 45, 635, n. 51, 654, 
n. 4, 657, n. 7, 683, n. 73, 696, n. 6, 722. 

— — liturgies of, 388, 391, 483. 

—— responsibility of, 186, 384, 390, 407, 
475, 481, 485, 520, 744, 0. 44. 

— nobility, 103. 

— officers, 190. 

— policemen, 129, 717, n. 31. 

— real estate, 143. 

— senatorial class, 17. 

— taxes, see Taxes. 

— treasury, 746, n. 56. 

— See also City. 

Municipes, 632, n. 33. 

— extramurani, 629, n. 18. 

— intramurani, 629, n. 18. 

Municipia, 111, 125, 208, 210, 233, 242, 243, 
246, 318, 322, 326, 346, 427, 574, n. 11, 
640, n. 67, 641, n. 71, 645, n. 88, 683, 
nn. 72, 74, 687, n. 97, 699, n. 12. 

— rights of, 245, 252, 253, 297, 316, 325; 
682, n. 72; see also Franchise. 

Mursa, 244. 

Musculus (ship), 168. 

Musonius, 114, 586, n. 12. 

Musulamii, 321, 684, n. 76. 

Musunii Regiani, 322, 684, n. 78. 

Mutina, 70. 

Muxsi, 316, 682, n. 68. 

Mycenaean period, 235. 

Mylasa, 181, 472, 621, n. 45, 622, n. 47. 

Myoparo (ship), 168. 

Myrinus, 655, n. 5. 

Mytilene, 559, n. 6. 

Myus Hormus, 577, n. 18. 


Nabataeans, 604, n. 19. 

Naboo, land-surveys of, 675. 

Nabucbelus, 269. 

Naga, 305. 

Naissus, 246. 

Namnetes (Nantes), 219. 

Napata, 299, 301, 302, 303, 678, n. 53, 680, 
n. 61. 


Naples, 14, 73. 

Narbo, 139, 167, 218, 613, n. 28, 704, n. 39. 
Narcissus, 150, 293, 671 (IV (26)). 

Naro, valley of, 639, n. 64. 

Narona, 239, 242, 639, n. 64, 640, n. 70. 
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Nationalization, 4, 54, 170, 171, 179, 279, 
ae 462, 614, n. 32, 715, n. 20, 728, 
n. 60, 735-6, N. 39, 740, Nn. 21. 

Nattabutes, 322, 684, n. 78. 

Naucratis, 282. 

‘Naumachia’, 137. 

Nauna, emporium, 648, n. 93. 

Nautae, 158. 

Naval stations, 97. 

Navalia (river harbours), 236 (1), 356 (2); 
see also Harbours. 

Naves tesserariae, 328 (3). 

Navicularii, see Ship-owners. 

Navigation, 615-16, n. 35. 

Navigius, factory-owner, 173, 320 (1). 

Navy, 47, 56, 165, 261, 443, 475; see also Fleet. 

Nazaleni, 662, n. 28. 

Neapolis (Crimea), 259, 660, n. 16. 

— (Palestine), 269. 

Necessities of life, 36, 67, 69, 158, 169, 431, 
471, 472, 524, 607, n. 22, 669, n. 20, 736, 
Nn. 39. 

Neckar, river, 221, 575, n. 13. 

Necropoleis, 305, 320 (2, 3). 

Nedinum, 640, n. 70. 

Neetum, 629, n. 20. 

Negotiator cervesarius, 613, n. 27. 

Negotiatores, 158, 546, n. 12, 563, n. 18, 636, 
n. 56, 682, n. 69, 686, n. 87, 707, n. 48; 
see also Merchants. 

Negro danger, 305. 

Negroes, 680, n. 62. 

Nemausus, 141. 

Nemi, 618, n. 41. 

Nemrid-Dagh, 657, n. 8. 

Nennig, villa, 634, n. 43. 

Neptune, 132 (2), 160 (1), 234, 312 (u). 

Nereid, 312 (1). 

Nero, emperor, 76 (1), 77, 85-87, 101, 103, 
118, 119, 163, 293, 353, 357, 399, 400, 569, 
n. I, 573, nn. 6, 8, 581, n. 29, 584, n. 8, 
585, n. 10, 587, n. 18, 670 (I (4)). 

— colonies, 610, n. 25, 627, n. 7, 642, n. 79. 

— commerce, 97, 303, 603, n. 17. 

— confiscations, 110, 214, 292, 326, 368. 

— economic policy, 198, 294, 389, 572, n. 6, 
576-7, nn. 17-19, 627, n. 7, 700, n. 21, 
706, n. 43. 

— growth of large estates under, 99. 

— imperial cult, 78, 397, 507. 

— money, 181, 372 (a), 413. 

— opposition to, 87, 114, 121, 588-9, n. 27. 

— provinces, 310, 681, n. 64. 

Nero, ‘false’, 118. 

Nerva, emperor, 110, 121, 182, 199, 323, 
358, 359, 370, 372 (5), 376, 387, 574, n. 8, 
620, n. 43, 696, n. 7, 704, n. 40. 

Nesactium, 237, 638, n. 62. 
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Neumagen, 152 (4), 166, 223, 224 (1), 225, 
602, n. 15, 611, n. 27. 

Nicaea, 141. 

Nicagoras, 732, n. 15. 

Niceratus, of Olbia, 563, n. 20. 

Nicivibus, 322, 684, n. 78. 

Nicomachi, 436. 

Nicomedia, 141, 614, n. 31. 

Nicomedians, 654, n. 4. 

Nicopolis ad Istrum, 141, 250, 597, n. 5, 645, 
Noo, 7t4, NY r7: 

—ad Nestum, 252. 

Nigriani, 708, n. 5. 

Niha, 661-2, n. 26. 

Nile, 155, 279, 295, 298, 305-7; 368, 485, 
605, 744, N. 44. 

— Blue, 208. 

— trade, 307. 

Nisibis, 714, n. 17. 

Nobades, 301, 305, 307, 679, n. 57. 

Nobilitas, 46, 197, 546, n. 10. 

Nola, 648, n. 94. 

Nomentum, 580-1, n. 25. 

Nonius, 615, n. 35. 

— Macrinus, 599. 

Norbana Clara, 293, 671 (III (21)). 

Norbani, 293, 671 (III (21)). 

Norbanus Orestes, 671 (III (21)). 

Noricans, 710, n. 12. 

Noricum, 71, 72, 109, 127, 141, 165, 232, 
233, 247, 341, 343, 344, 558, n. 5, 610-11, 
n. 26, 637, n. 57, 641, nn. 75, 77. 

Norway, 97, 577, 0. 19. 

Novae, 249. 

Novaesium, 222, 229. 

Noviodunum, 645, n. 88, 738, n. 17. 

Noviomagus (Neunagen), 223, 633, n. 38. 

Nubia, 298-303, 305-7, 677-80, nn. 53-62, 
wom) n> It. 

Nubian cities, 305, 307. 

— king, bird-soul of, 304 (1). 

— pottery, 300 (2), 304 (2), 306. 

— queen, representation of, 300 (1). 

— tombs, 305, 307, 679, n. 58. 

Nuceria, 648, n. 94. 

Nuffusis, 474. 

Numantia, 215. 

Numeri, 109, 427-9, 724, n. 48. 

Numerianus, emperor, 447. 

Numerius Rufus, Q., 316. 

Numidae, 322, 684, n. 77. 

Numidia, 35, 51, 93, 140, 141, 154, 311, 315, 
317, 318, 321, 322, 340, 547, N. 14, 574, 
n. 11, 584, n. 8, 600, 642, n. 78, 682, n. 
68, 683, n. 74, 684, nn. 75, 77, 701, N. 21. 

Numidian kingdom, 311, 318, 335, 338, 
584, n. 8. 

Numidian legatus, 439, 457- 
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Numlulis, 319. 

Nundinae, see Fairs. 
Nuraghe Losa, 630, n. 23. 
Nutrices, 642, n. 82. © 
Nybgenii, 322, 684, n. 78. 
Nymphaeum, 137. 
Nymphs, 647, n. 92. 
Nysa, 563, n. 20. 


Oarsmen, 273. 

Oaths, 2, 621-2, n. 45, 658, n. 10. 

Obultronii, 639, n. 64. 

Obultronius Sabinus, 573, n. 6. 

Ocean, 168. 

Oclatianus Adventus, 709, n. 7. 

Octavian (Octavianus), 28, 29, 208, 503; 
see also Augustus. ’ 

Octodurenses, 83, 571, n. 5. 

Odenathus, Septimius, 429, 444, 663, n. 31, 
731, n. 8. : 

Odessus (Varna), 249, 645, n. 86, 689. 

Odrysian dynasty, 251, 644, n. 84. 

Oea, 141, 331, 334, 688, n. 98. 

Oenoanda, 655, n. 5. 

Oescus, 249, 647, n. 90. 

Officers, 155, 342, 381, 409, 428, 463, 487, 
643, n. 83, 663, n. 31, 684, n. 77, 695, n. 6, 
704, N. 40, 723, n. 46, 748, n. 68. 

— behaviour of, 123, 394, 399, 461, 475, 478, 
500, 723, n. 46. 

— forming a new aristocracy, 464, 512, 526. 

— non-commissioned, 41, 47, 103, 127, 129, 
402, 511, 637, n. 57. 

— social status, 40, 47, 90, 103, 127, 129, 185, 
355» 402, 422, 511, 557, n. 2, 637, n. 57, 
710-11, n. 12. 

Offices, 35, 47. 

Officialis of the prefect, 491. 

Officials, 197, 341, 342, 359, 365, 371, 379, 
387, 412, 448, 451, 486, 514, 515, 517, 
520-2, 524, 527, 610, n. 24, 686, n. 88, 
696, n. 6, 721, n. 41, 743, n. 42. 

Sate corruption of, 363, 367, 424, 475, 481, 
482, 488, 505, 513, 530, 746, n. 57. 

— distrust of, 392, 406, 505. 

—in Egypt, 274, 275, 278, 279, 281, 285- 
7, 292, 296, 297, 327, 348, 381, 481, 483, 
560, n. 11, 669, n. 43, 676, n. 49, 699, n. 13, 
746, n. 57. 

— forming a new aristocracy, 464, 513. 

— increase of, 505, 512, 513. 

— responsibility, 381, 382. 

—social status 41, 47, 82, 103, 185, 403, 
504, 507, 512, 525, 526. 

— See also Bureaucracy. 

Oil, building for production of (€Aatoupyeiov) , 
673. 

— buyers of (€Aa@vat), 147. 
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Oil, commerce in, 21, 36, 67, 70, 158, 163, 
166, 270, 301, 370, 547, N. 15, 548, n. 16. 
607, n. 21, 611, n. 26, 

- — dealers in, 607, n. 21, 745, n. 48. 

— distributions, 335, 652, n. 101. 

— export, 67, 70, 254, 370, 547, n. 15, 548, 
n. 16, 611, n. 26, 631, n. 26. 

— factories, 486. 

— fine, 71. 

— law relating to, 370, 700, n. 21. 

— over-production, 201. 

— perfumed, 96 (1). 

— press, representation of, 96 (1). 

a production, 9, 19, 63, 98, 158, 199, 202, 
213, 234, 237, 254, 274, 314, 329 (2), 375; 
518, 547, n. 15, 548, n. 17, 564, 578, 628, 
n. 13, 639, n. 64, 688, n. 99, 750, n. 6. 

— rations, 735, n. 39. 

— speculation in, 701, n. 21. 

— store-rooms, 61, 64 (2). 

— supply for the army, 67, 159, 165, 475. 

— — for the cities, 147, 

— transportation, 159, 280 (4), 628, n. 13. 

Olbia, 151, 154, 258, 261, 474, 563, n. 20, 
596, 645-6, nn. 87, 89, 658-9, n.11, 660, 
n. 16. 

— Brizais, 659, n. 11. 

— merchants, 154. 

Olive culture, 10, 21, 22, 30, 67, 93, 201, 203, 
213, 235, 239,271, 281, 283, 294, 296, 314, 
331, 335, 344, 368, 369, 547, n. 15, 548- 
9, n. 17, 628, n. 12, 657,n. 7, 673, n. 46, 
674-5, N. 49, 692, n. 103. 

— — decay of, 481, 713, n. 15, 742, n. 32. 

— gathering, 329(1), 331, 528(1), 692, 
n. 103. 

— land, 22. 

— planting, 675. 

— — prohibition of, 548, n. 17. 

Olive-groves, destruction of, 2, 21, 315. 

Olive-trees, representation of, 312 (1), 
313 (1), 329 (1, 2), 456 (1). 

Onesimus, 293, 672 (V (39)). 

Operae, 584, n. 8. 

Opimii, 650, n. 97. 

Oppida, 208, 209, 629, n. 20, 630, n. 25. 

— libera, 318, 683, n. 72. 

Opramoas, 149, 151, 358, 590, n. 32, 6o1, 
n. 13, 655, n. 5, 696, n 

Oracle, 479, 487. 

Oracula Sibyllina, 590, n. 32. 

Orbis Terrarum, 372 (e). 

Orbius, 565, n. 24. 

Orchard, representation of, 528 (1). 

Orchards, 67, 335, 490, 547, n. 15, 673, 746, 
n. 60. 

Ordinatio, 717, n. 31. 

Oresti, 651, n. 97. 
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Oriental aristocracy, 585, n. 10. 

— armies, 696, n. 6. 

— ceremonial, 507. 

— character of the army, 735, n. 36. 

— civilizations, 6, 255, 350, 533, 541- 

— despotism, 87, 404, 437, 492, 710, N. 10. 

— feudalism, 269. 

— imperial dress, 508 (24). 

— kings, 519. 

— kingship, 29, 38, 121. 

— markets, 562, n. 18. 

— merchants, 170, 247, 613, n3I. 

— monarchical system, 380, 493. 

— monarchies, 4, 131, 344, 350, 377, 378, 
383, 386, 510, 514, 518, 537, 622, n. 46. 

— mounted god, 649, n. 95. 

— mystic religions, 534. 

— nationalism, 731, n. 8. 

— part of the Empire, 400, 740, n. 21. 

— senators, 585, n. 10. 

— soldiers, 556, n. 2. 

— style in architecture, 333 (2). 

— systems of law, 183. 

— trade, 94, 95, 155, 1575 169, 170. 

— troops, 86. 

—- wars, 16, 25. 

Orientalization of the Empire, 532. 

Orientals, 35, 105, 113, 235, 378, 711, n. 12. 

Origo (7 tSfa), 518, 521; see also Bondage. 

Orolaunum Vicus, see Arlon. 

Orontes, valley of, 262. 

Oropus, 656, n. 6. 

Orpheus, 615, n. 35. 

Ortani, 685, n. 83. 

Oscan language, 33. 

Osrhoéne, 267, 663, n. 31. 

Osterburken, 641, n. 75. 

Ostia, 73, 139, 144, 159, 160 (1, 2), 163, 165, 
182, 337, 338, 545, n.8, 553, n. 27, 567-8, 
n. 36, 569, n. 1, 593, 0. 4, 597, n. 6, 610,n 
25, 628, n. 16, 629, n. 21, 689, 696, n. 7. 

— porticus annonaria, 159, 161, 608, n. 22. 

Ostrich feathers, 337. 

Otho, emperor, 86, 125, 400. 

Otrang, villa, 634, n. 43. 

Oued Atmenia, 750, n. 6. 

Ovid, 56, 91, 649, n. 95, 659, n. 11. 

Oxen, 30, 61, 63, 217, 230 (2), 256 (3), 306, 
324, 329 (1), 385, 703, n. 38. 

— representation of, 108 (3), 268 (2), 280 
(1), 313 (1), 360 (2), 416 (2). 

Oxyrhynchite nome, 674, n. 48, 722, 727, 
N. 59, 745, 0. 50. 

Oxyrhynchus, 424, 472, 483, 484, 486, 487, 
489, 490, 622, n. 45, 743, n. 36. 


Pachten on the Saar, 635, n. 49. 
Paconius, Agrippinus, Q., 681, n. 64. 
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Paeligni, 206. 

Paeonia, 253, 650, n. 96. 

Paeonian tribe, 646, n. 89. 

Paestum, 627, n. 7. 

Pagani, 46, 192, 205, 629, n. 18, 683, n. 73; 
see also Peasants. 

Pagi, 128, 204, 205, 207, 218, 232, 316, 317, 
643, n. 83, 650, n. 97, 682, n. 68, 683, 
D. 73. 

Pagus, Augustus Felix Suburbanus, 553, n. 
26. 

— Fortunalis, 319. 

— Mercurialis, 319. 

Paints, 169. 

Palaestrae, 142, 147, 191, 346. 

Palatine, 43. 

Palatini, 511. 

Palestine, 94, 141, 179, 199, 262, 269-71, 
348, 362, 407, 428, 554, n. 32, 587, n. 18, 
597, 0. 4, 615, n. 35, 663-4, n. 32, 693, 
n. 106. 

— coastal cities of, 157, 269. 

Palestinian villages, 345. 

Palestrina, 12 (1), 276 (1, 2), 615, n. 35. 

Palfurii Surae, 740, n. 23. 

Palfurius, 740, n. 23. 

Pallas, M. Antonius, favourite of Claudius, 
150, 295, 671 (III (19)), (IV (27), 673, 
674, n. 48. 

— M. Antonius, descendant of the favourite, 
295, 674, n. 48. 

Palmyra, 141, I5!, 262, 267-9, 338, 376, 
428, 429, 447, 596, n. 4, 619, n. 43, 649, 
n. 94, 662-3, nn. 28, 31, 692, n. 103, 696, 
n. 6, 707, N. 47, 723, n. 46. 

—commerce, 95, 157, I7I, 
604-7, nn, 19, 20, 737, 0. 8 

— empire, 446, 662, n. 28. 

— independence, 444, 474, 477, 606, n. 20, 
731, nN. §. 

Palmyrene aristocracy, 663, n. 31. 

— army, 429, 606, n. 20. 

— cohorts, 428, 429, 662, n. 28, 726, n. 54. 

— dynasty, 731, n. 8, 741, n. 23. 

— fondiiq, 605. 

— jewels, 576, n. 15. 

— language, 605. 

— merchants, 157, 171, 338, 605, 607, n. 20, 
614, n. 34, 643, n. 83. 

— militia, 267, 606, n. 20. 

— numeri, 428, 662, n. 28. 

— sanctuaries, 643, n. 83. 

— soldiers, 605. 

— tariff, 267, 604, n. 19, 662, n. 28. 

—territory, 267, 428, 606-7, n. 20, 662, 
n. 28, 720, n. 38. 

— type of tower-tomb, 662, n. 28. 

Palmyrenes, 474, 604, n. 19, 737, n. II. 


575, M. 15, 
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Pamphylia, 596, 599, 654, 0. 4, 657, n. 7, 
739; 0. 17. 

Pan, 92 (1). 

Panaitios, 572, n. 6. 

Panamara, 599. 

Panhellenion, 650, n. 97, 652, n. 101. 

Pannonia, 109, 141, 235, 237, 239, 240, 243, 
244, 246, 247, 250, 341, 399, 400, 410, 442, 
446, 595, 603, n. 17, 610-11, n. 26, 637, 
n. 57, 642,n. 80, 685,n. 81, 705, n. 40. 

Pannonian civilization and art, 641, n. 73, 
642, n. 82. 

— dress, 642, n. 82. 

— soldiers, 642, n. 78. 

Pannonians, 642, n. 82. 

— revolt of, 41, 52. 

Panopolis, 721, n. 45. 

Panormus, 139. 

Pansa, factory of (Pansiana), 611, n. 26. 

— house of, 551, n. 25. 

Panticapaeans, 260, 660, n. 14. 

Panticapaeum, 141, 151, 154, 259, 260, 261, 
267, 268, 473, 566, n. 30, 596, 606, n. 20, 
645, n. 89, 659, n. 13, 737, nn. 8, g. 

Paphlagonia, 596. 

Paphlagonians, 194. 

Papianus, 717, n. 30. 

Papii, 639, n. 64. 

Papinia, tribus, 550, n. 25. 

Papinian, 405, 407, 714, n. 18. 

Papirius Dionysius, 394. 

— Justus, 714, n. 18. 

Papius Celsus, C., 639, n. 64. 

— Kanus, M., 6309, n. 64. 

Papyrus, 69, 74, 157, 169, 172, 614, n. 32, 
616, n. 36, 620-1, n. 44, 670, 728, n. 60, 
736, n. 39. : 

Paquius Proculus, P., 563, n. 19. 

Paraetonium, 282. 

Parchment, 172. 

Parentium, 235, 611, n. 26, 638, n. 59. 

Parisil, 219. 

Parks, representation of, 60 (1,2, 4), 62 
(1, 2), 329 (2), 528 (1). 

Parnassus, 590, n. 32. 

Paro (ship), 168. 

Paroikoi, see ‘By-dwellers’. 

Parthia, 6, 156, 267, 355, 363, 418, 604, n. 18, 
695, n. 5, 697. 

Parthian art, 268. 

— empire, 184. 

— expeditions, 403, 408, 417, 418. 

— fortress, 267, 575, n. 15. 

— frontier, 429. 

— jewels, 576, n. 15. 

— kingdom, 422, 575, n.15, 616, n. 36, 
663, n. 31. 

— legions, 403. 
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Parthian rule, 269. 

— wars, 357, 358, 371, 407, 696, n. 6, 723, 
n. 46, 726, n. 54. 

Parthians, 52, 95, 157, 353» 354» 
424, 659, n. 13, 663, n. 31. 

Partho-Sarmatian art, 575, n. 15. 

Partho-Sassanian state, 663, n. 31. 

Partnership, 625, n. 54. 

Pastures, 10, 11, 15, 18, 22, 30, 67, 208, 209, 
QIO, 225, 231, 233, 239, 242, 271, 327, 
366, 375, 376, 377, 559 N. 25, 639, n. 64, 
640, n. 65, 643, n. 83, 646, n. go; see also 
Grazing. 

Patara, 655, n. 5. 

Paterae, 44 (2), 76 (1), 230 (3), 277 (1). 

Paternus, 394. 

Patrae, 652, n. IOI. 

Patrimonial department, 327, 686, n. 88. 

Patrimonium, 218, 562, n. 16. 

Patrocinia vicorum, 748, n. 68. 

Patrons, 68 (3), 152 (1), 205, 226, 500, 666, 
Nn. 35, 748, n. 68, 750, n. 6. 

Paul, St., 193. 

Paulinus of Pella, 531, 749, n. 6: 

Paulus, 405, 717, n. 30. 

Pausanias, landowner, 676, n. 49. 

Pautalia, 252, 479. 

_Pax Augusta, 53, 106. 

Pay of soldiers, 40, 41, 55, 281, 373, 394, 
399» 403, 415, 421, 430, 453, 470, 711, 
N. 12, 719, N. 35, 735, N- 37. 

Payments, distribution of (émpepiopds), 250, 
712-713, n. 15. 

— extraordinary, 411, 483, 515, 517. 

— in kind, 414, 520, 524, 712, n.15, 728, 
n. 60, 743, 0. 42, 750, n. 6. 

— for maintenance of the emperor and his 
suite, 712, n. 15. 

—responsibility for, 483, 487, 744, n. 44. 

— See also Deliveries. 

Peasants, 192, 210, 215, 229, 233, 236 (2), 
247, 251, 253, 258, 262, 270, 341, 345, 379, 
417, 550, N. 25, 584, n. 2, 646, n. 89, 654, 
n. 4, 656, n. 6, 692, n. 104. 

— in Africa, 326, 330, 331, 334, 584, n. 8, 
683, n. 74. 

— antagonism towards cities, 252, 257, 266, 
273, 348, 419, 496-501, 505, 522, 536, 
587, n. 18, 661, n. 24, 747, n. 64. 

— army of, 15, 23, 25, 88, 127-9, 397, 425, 
427, 430, 449, 467, 496-500, 503, 510, 710, 
N. 12, 747, n. 64, 748, n. 69. 

— basis of state, 405, 503, 505-7, 518. 

— bondage, 519, 522, 525, 526. 

— compulsory work of, 245, 385, 397. 

— credit to, 199. 

— decrease of, 23, 59, 61, 63, 99, 195, 198, 
204, 519. 


371, 420, 
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Peasants in Egypt, 103, 273-5, 278, 281, 285, 
287, 295, 298, 347, 348, 366, 368, 431, 
471, 481-3, 486, 488, 500, 582, n. 29, 584, 
-n. 8, 693, n. 105, 699, n. 13, 712, M. 15, 
726, n. 53, 747, 0. 61, 750, n. 6. 

— emigration, 22, 34, 35, 519, 554 0. 32. 

— emperors, 439, 446, 504. 

— free, 11, 18, 35, 46, 206, 310, 349, 400, 
418, 499, 523, 525, 648, n. 94, 692, n. 104. 

—. houses, 276 (1), 395; 564, Nn. 23; 634, Nn. 43. 

— — representation of, 196 (1), 200, 329 (1). 

— husbandry of, 13, 33, 93, 98, 198, 204, 
205, 349, 628, n. 16. 

— majority of the population, 128, 204, 205, 
346, 347, 496. 

— militarization, 426, 724, n. 50. 

— native character, 193, 194. 

aa oppression of, 266, 348, 413; 478, 501, 
518, 524. 

— prosperity, 349. 

— protection by emperors, 405, 406, 409, 
713, nn. 15, 16. 

—representation of, 12 (2), 152 (4), 217 
(5), 280 (2), 320 (3), 416 (2). 

— revolts, 209, 348, 455, 457, 630, n. 22, 
664, n. 32, 738, n. 17. 

—~ ‘royal’, 519; 675. 

— serfs, 259, 659, n. 13, 661, n. 22. 

— soldiers transformed into, 724, n. 50. 

— state, 11, 13, 15, 21, 24, 26. 

— transformation into tenants, 22, 63, 204— 
6, 225, 226, 228, 344, 345, 347, 565, n. 25. 

— urbanization, 426. 

— veterans, 33. 

— See also Farmers; Pagani; Tenants; Vicani. 

Peculium, 580, n. 23, 624, n. 51. 

Pedlars, representation of, 156 (2, 3, 4). 

‘Pegasus’ (horse), 456 (2). 

Pella, 253. 

Peloponnesian war, 2. 

Penates, 569, n. 1. 

TTevéora, 644, n. 84. 

Pensioners of the state, 81. 

Pensions for soldiers, 80, 182, 415. 

Pentapolis (Cyrenaica), 309, 681, n. 64. 

Peparethus, 715, n. 19. 

‘Peregrine’ city, 419. 

Peregrini, 233, 242,250, 347,378, 379, 418, 557, 
n. 2, 637, n. 57, 640, n. 67, 692, n. 104, 
720, n. 38. 

Perelius, C., 723, n. 46. 

— Hedulus, P., 44 (1). 

Perennis, 394. 

Perfugae, 316. 

Perfumes, 66, 71, 74, 158, 164 (2), 169, 
578-9, n. 20, 604, n. 19, 621, n. 44. 

— makers -of (unguentarii), 96 (1). 

Perga, 657, n. 7. 
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Pergamene kingdom, 544, n. 5, 568, n. 38. 

— kings, 652-3, n. 1, 689, 695, n. 6. 

Pergamon, 1, 8, 141, 181, 370, 544, n. 5, 
561, n. 16, 563, n. 20, 591, N. 35, 595, 599; 
619, n. 43, 621, n. 45, 622, n. 47, 654, n. 4, 
656, n. 6, 700, n. 21, 701, n. 23. 

Perinthus, 447, 643, n. 83. 

Periplus Maris Erythraei, 95, 97, 576, n. 16, 
604, n. 19. 

Persia, 95, 268, 442, 444, 533, 537- 

Persian concept of kingship, 586, n. 12. 

— dress, 508. 

— empire, 354, 532. 

— frontier, 443. 

— gods, 735, n. 36. 

— kings, 257. 

— language, 381. 

— methods of transport, 386. 

— monarchy, 510. 

— period, 658, n. 8. 

— representation of, 156 (2). 

— traditions in trade, 614, n. 34. 

— war, 442. 

Persian Gulf, 95, 606, n. 19. 

Persians, 268, 269, 421, 429, 442-4, 446, 
447, 474; 477- 

— Sassanid, 269. 

Persius, gI. 

Pertinax, P. Helvius, emperor, 398-400, 404, 
423. 

Perusia, 58. 

Pescennius Niger, C., 400, 401, 405, 407, 709, 
N15. GO, FLOM L15 7IT, Na 125.712, Nath, 

Peshates (psentes), 305, 679, n. 58. 

Pessinus, 141, 620, n. 43. 

Petra, 94, 95, 141, 157, 338, 376, 575, 0. 14, 
596, 604-6, n. 19, 649. 

Petronii, 671 (III (17)). 

Petronius Arbiter, 56-58, 91, 264 (2), 321, 
551, D. 25, 562, n. 18, 574, n. 9, 616, n. 36. 

— prefect of Egypt, 303, 679, n. 56. 

— C., 293, 670 (I (3), II (17)). 

— Mamertinus, M., 703, n. 35. 

— P., 671 (III (17)). 

Petrus Patricius, 461, 498, 735, n. 37. 

Peuke, island, 609. 

Pforzheim, villa, 634, n. 43, 635, n. 48. 

Phaenae, 665, n. 34. 

Phanagoria, 259. 

Phaos, 688, n. 99. 

Pharaohs, 275, 278, 280, 301. 

Pharmacy, representation of, 164 (5). 

Philadelphia (Ammonitis), 94, 141, 157, 271, 
376. 

— (Egypt), 79, 480, 489, 581-2, n. 29, 620, 
n. 44, 673; territory of, 742, n. 31, 743, 
Nn. 42. 

— (Lydia), 656-7, n. 7. 
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Philip the Arab (M. Julius Philippus), 
emperor, 272, 440 (2d), 442, 451, 454, 
455 458; 459, 478, 489, 497, 498, 730, n. 5, 
732, N. 15, 733, n. 26, 738, n. 17, 746, 
nn. 57, 58. 

— of Gamala, son of Jakimus, 270, 664, n. 32. 

— II of Macedon, 543, n. 2, 576, n. 17. 

Philippi, battle of, 29, 554, n. 32. 

— colony, 253, 650, n. 97. 

Philippi, emperors, 433. 

Philippopolis (Arabia), 272, 666, n. 34. 

— (Thrace), 251, 443, 473, 648, n. 92. 

Philo, 102, 138, 558, n. 5, 560, n. 11, 582, 
n. 29, 586, n. 12, 667, n. 39. 

Philodamus, 293, 672 (V (38)). 

Philosophers, 114, 115, 119, 395, 586, 
mn. II-15, 588, n. 24, 591, n. 34, 612, 
672 (V (32)), 698, n. 10, 707,n. 48, 708, 
Nn. 5, 750, n. 6. 

— street, 116-18, 126. 

Philosophiana, 629, n. 22. 

Philostratus, 601, n. 13, 609. 

Philoxenus, 673, 675. 

Phocaeans, 211, 630, n. 24. 

Phoenicia, 74, 94, 141, 269, 407, 428, 554, 
Nn. 32, 663, n. 31. 

Phoenician cities, 97, 157, 211, 314, 315, 
554) D. 32, 575, 0. 15. 

— coastland, 262. 

— communities, 51. 

— glass industry, 621, n. 44. 

— imports to Spain, 21. 

— industry, 172. 

— landowners, 315. 

— language, 346. 

— part of Sicily, 207. 

— ports, 95, 605. 

— ships, 265 (2). 

— style in architecture, 333 (2). 

Phoenicians, 15, 194, 211, 213, 255, 314, 335- 

Phoenix, 364 (c). 

Phosphorus, 685, n. 83. 

Phrygia, 141, 256 (2), 257, 588, n. 20, 596, 
600, 602, n. 13, 613-14, nn. 31, 34, 626, 
n. 1, 655, n. 5, 657, n. 7, 707, n. 47. 

Phrygian imperial estates, 692, n. 104. 

— kings, 257. 

— language, 346. 

— peasants, 193. 

Phrygians, 194. 

Piavonius Victorinus, M., emperor of Gaul, 
446. 

Picenum, 14, 30, 58, 549, n. 19. 

Picture-galleries, 143. 

Piercebridge, Co. Durham, 230 (2). 

Piety, 53- 

Pigs, 10, 61, 231, 484, 544, n. 5, 548, n. 16. 

— representation of, 20 (1-5). 
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Pinara, 655, n. 5. 

Pinarius Cerealis, 96 (3). 

Pins, safety-, 70, 566, n. 31. 

Piquentum, 237, 638, n. 62. 

Piracy, 8, 146, 432, 443, 476, 524, 728, n. 61, 
738, 0.17. 

Pirates, 97, 239, 432, 477, 544, 0.7, 555, 
N. 33. 

Pirustae, 247. 

Piscinae, 690, n. 100. 

Pisidia, 596, 689. 

Piso, 731, n. 8. 

Pitch, 67, 165. 

Pithom, decree of, 667, n. 40. 

Pitiniana, 629, n. 22. 

Pizus, 251, 426, 724-5, n. 51. 

Placentia, 648, n. 93. 

Plantations, 99, 315, 673. 

— new (veddura), 294, 673, 675. 

Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, T., 649, n. 95, 
739, n. 18. 

Plebeians, 11, 13. 

Pliny the Elder, 67, 91, 95, 98, 99, 157, 197, 
198, 309, 318, 321, 340, 547, 0. 15, 563, 
n. 21, 566, n. 28, 577, n. 18, 579, n. 21, 
581, n. 25, 604, n. 19, 616, n. 36, 627, n. 6, 
629, n. 20, 647, n. 92, 689. 

—the Younger, 120, 138, 149, 150, 
192, 195, 197, 203, 204, 205, 358, 
362, 376, 384, 393, 469, 589, n. 28, 
6o1, n. 13, 608, n. 23, 627, n. 5, 
n. 14, 651, n. 101, 695, n. 5, 696, n. 6. 

Plotina, 591, n. 34. 

Plotinopolis, 134, 252. 

Plotius Grypus, L., 671 (III (20)). 

Ploughman, representation of, 230 (2). 

Ploughs, 63. 

— representation of, 12 (2), 20 (2-4), 64.(1), 
ak (2), 256 (2), 329 (1), 356 (4), 364 

m). 

Plutarch, 117, 126, 130, 254, 545, 0. 9, 585, 
n.10, 586, nn. 12, 18, 587, n. 18, 590, 
n. 32, Gor, n. 13, 651, n. 98, 659, n. 13. 

Plution the beneficiarius, 480. 

Plutocracy, 104, 124, 186, 198, 321. 

Po valley, 20 (1), 30, 48, 204, 376, 600. 

Podolia, 566, n. go. 

Poetovio (Pettau), 141, 244, 246, 597, n. 5, 
609, 611, n. 26, 641, n. 73, 642, n. 79, 
735, n. 36. 

Pogla, 723, n. 46. 

Pola, 141, 234, 235, 237, 595, 611, n. 26, 
635, n. 49, 638, nn. 59, 62, 649, n. 95. 
Polemon, 149, 563, n. 20, 6o1, n. 13, 621, 

Nn. 45. 

Police agents, 411, 709, n. 7, 742, n. 27. 

— chiefs, 278, 745, n. 50. 

—— of the nome (émordrat), 669, n. 45. 


159, 
359, 
600, 
628, 
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Police chiefs of the spe (dpxépodor), 488, 
669, n. 45. 

— force, 81, 399, 556, n. 2, 717, N. 31, 725, 
n. 51. 

— military, 717, 0. 31, 739, 0. 17; see also 
Frumentarit. 

— municipal, 129, 488, 717, n. 31. 

— officers, 717, N. 31, 722, 745, N. 49- 

— river (worapopvAaxia), 155, 722. 

— secret, 513, 527. 

— See also Municipal Chief Constables. 

Policemen, 40, 278, 412, 449, 488, 582, n. 29, 
717, D. 31. 

TIodrevpara, see Communes. 

Polybius, 130, 215, 219, 543, . 2, 545, 2. 9, 
549; 0. 17. 

Polymaenus, 585, n. 10. 

Pompeianus, mosaic of, 750, n. 6. 

Pompeians, 317. 

Pompeii, 61, 63, 91, 139, 174, 184, 256 (3), 
551, nn. 25, 26, 569, n. I, 577, n. 20, 
593, 0. 4, 597-8, n. 6, 648, n. 94. 

— bakeries, 701, n. 21. 

— commerce, 69, 100, 566, nn. 28, 29, 567, 
nn. 35, 36, 575, 0. 13, 578, 652, mn. Tor. 

— houses, 22, 73, 567-8, n. 36, 579, n. 20, 
602, n. 15. 

Ear industry, 72-745 96, 551, MN. 25, 563, 
n. 19, 578-9, n. 20, 580, nn. 21, 23. 

—social structure, 14, 33, 58, 558, n. 5. 
583, nN. 32, 33. 

— villas, 39; 58, 61, 65, 219, 228, 237, 345; 
551-2, nn. 25, 26, 564-5, n. 23, 578, 580, 
MN. 21, 23, 634, n. 43. 

— wall-paintings, 60 (1,2), 62 (2), 64 (1), 
g2 (1-4), 96 (1-4), 100 (1, 2), 280 (5), 
313, 328 (1), 578, n. 20, 612. 

— wine-production, 65, 92, 551, n. 25, 565, 
Nn. 23, 578. 

Pompeius Grosphus, 565, n. 24. 

— Potens, M., 610, n. 24. 

— Strabo, 550, n. 21. 

— Valens, L. 647, n. go. 

Pompey, 27, 30, 38, 39, 48, 49, 50, 59, 84, 
94, 503, 504, 547, 0D. 15, 549, MN. 19, 550, 
N. 23, 555, D. 33, 559, n. 6. 

— Sextus, 208, 553, n. 27, 639, n. 64, 671 
(III (23)). 

Pomponius Atticus, T., 546, n. 11. 

— Mela, 563, n. 21. 

Pontus, 9, 259, 596, 645, n. 89, 653, n. 1, 
695, n. 5. 

Popidii, 552. 

Popidius Florus, N., 552 (25-30), 564. 

Popillius Python, C., 650, n. 97, 694-5, 


nea 
Popular assembly of Rome, 25, 81. 
— — of Egyptian cities, 297. 
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Populi, 318. 

— attributi, 143, 206. 

Porfyrius, 336 (2). 

Porolissum, 659, n. 11. 

Porters, 609, 619, n. 43. 

Portorium Illyrici et ripae Thraciae, 609-10, 
n. 24, 689, 706, n. 43. 

Portugal, 630, n. 25, 690, n. 100. 

Portunus, 356 (2). 

Portus, personification, 161. 

— Lirensis, 610, n. 24. 

— Trajani, 160 (1), 610, n. 25. 

Poseidon, 660, n. 15. 

Posideos, 660, n. 16. 

Posidonius, 629, n. 20. 

Possessores, 207, 218, 367, 369, 499, 598, n. 9, 
641, n. 76, 685, n. 83, 692, n. 104, 700, 
Nn. 21. 

— Aquenses, 633, n. 37. 

— See also Landowners. 

Postal service, see Cursus publicus. 

Postumus, M. Cassianus Latinus, emperor of 
Gaul, 444-6, 731, n. 8. 

—Curius (C. Rabirius Postumus), 548, 
n. 16. 

Potentiores, 370, 713, N. 15. 

Potters, 627, n. I. 

Pottery, 10, 19, 36, 70, 72, 154, 158, 173, 
175, 223, 231, 232, 300 (2), 302, 304 (2), 
306, 320, 349, 554, n. 33, 616-17, nn. 37, 
39, 618, n. 40, 634, n. 42. 

— factories, 617, n. 39, 618, n. 40. 

— kilns, 175, 618, n. 40. 

— red-glazed, 36, 69, 71, 173, 320 (1). 

Poultry, 283, 329 (2), 331, 692, n. 103, 750, 
x36: 

Praedia populi Romani, 16, 35. 

Praefecti annonae, see Annona. 

— arcendis latrociniis, 738-9, n. 17. 

— of castella, 427, 682, n. 70. 

— of colonies and municipia, 427, 725,n. 51. 

— iuvenum, 326, 686, n. 84, 727, n. 57. 

— of Mesopotamia, 730, n. 5. 

— tironum, 686, n. 84, 727, n. 57. 

— of tribes (gentium), 245, 321, 640, n. 71, 
642, n. 78, 684, n. 76. 

Praeneste, see Palestrina. 

Praepositi, 480, 640, n. 71, 716, n. 29, 743, 
Nn. 42. 

Praetorians, 728, n. 60. 

— political role of, 77, 81, 85, 86, 106, 109, 
394, 395, 399, 400, 439, 569, n. 1, 708, 


15: 

— prefects of, 330, 361 (2), 394, 403, 444, 
592, n. 36, 663, n. 31, 730, n. 5. 

— reform of, 402, 510. 

— representation of, 236 (1), 361 (2), 697. 

— social composition, 39, 40, 47, 89, 90, 
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103, 107, 127, 129, 253, 355, 571, n. 5, 
583, N. 33, 710, n. 12, 734, n. 3I. 

Praetorium, of Gortyn, 308, 680, n. 63. 

IIpdxropes, 560, n. 11. 

Prata legionum, 244, 245, 641, n. 74, 642, n.81. 

Praxinoa, 667, n. 39. 

TIp&£is éx THv owpudtwv, 382, 383, 703, n. 36. 

Prefects, 687, n. 97. 

— of the city of Rome, 361 (2). 

— of Egypt, 286, 294, 381, 472, 484, 487-9, 
491, 582, n. 29, 606, n. 19, 671-2, n. 45, 
673, 674, n. 47, 677, n. 51, 699, n. 14, 
705, N. 40, 713, N. 15, 722, 725-6, n. 53, 
743, 0. 42, 745, 0. 50, 746, n. 57. 

— of the fleet of Moesia, 606, n. 19. 

— of the mountains of Berenike, 155. 

— of the praetorians, see Praetorians. 

— of the Red Sea fleet, 605-6, n. 19. 

Premnis (Kasr Ibrim), 303, 307, 679, n. 56. 

Pretenders, 118, 295, 444, 445, 474, 475- 

Priapus, 92. 

Prices, 101, 146, 321, 370, 414, 424, 431, 470, 
471, 473, 505, 516, 524, 579, n. 21, 599- 
600, 652, n. 101, 660, n. 20, 694, n. 4, 700, 
Nn. 21, 718, n. 32, 736, n. 3. 

Priene, 575, n. 14. 

Priests, 147, 148, 150, 178, 275, 278, 279, 
283, 285, 286, 374, 590, n. 32, 630, n. 23, 
667-8, n. 40. 

Priest-kings, 269, 273, 663, n. 31. 

Primeurs, trade in, 69. 

Primipili, 711, mn. 12. 

Princeps, 555, N. 1. 

Principes libertinorum, 96. 

— loci, 240 (4), 246, 646-7, n. 90. 

— peregrinorum, 709, 0. 7. 

— of tribes, 242, 322, 640, n. 71, 684, n. 77; 
see also Praefecti. 

Priscus, 443. 

Prisoners, 306, 338. 

Prisons, 81, 143. 

Privileges to associations; see Associations. 

—to inhabitants of éumdpia, 724-5, n. 51. 

— to planters of olive and fruit trees, 628, 
n. 12. 

— to soldiers, 399, 402, 403. 

Probus, M. Aurelius, emperor, 202, 441 (2d), 
447, 469, 474, 475, 482, 628, n. 12, 736, 
Nn. I, 737, nN. 10, 11, 740, n. 21. 

Proconsuls, 403, 455, 570, 0. 2, 590, N. 32, 
591, n. 35, 619, n. 43, 657, n. 7, 688, 
N, 99, 711, n. 12. 

Proculus, colonus, 628, n. 16. 

— usurper, 447, 478. 

Procurator arcae expeditionis (chief of the 
exchequer), 717, n. 29. 

Procurators, 49, 82, 197, 233, 243, 249, 388, 
389, 398, 403, 405, 455, 486, 520, 552, 
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Procurators (cont.) : 

n. 26, 559, 0.9, 571, N. 4, 572-3, n. 6, 
587, n. 18, 590, n. 32, 606, n. 20, 610, 
n. 24, 630, n. 23, 663, n. 31, 666, n. 36, 
686, nn. 87, 88, 696, n. 6, 700, n. 21, 704, 
N. 39, 705, 0. 43, 711, n. 12, 716-17, n. 29, 
722, 726-7, n. 53, 746, n. 57. 

— metallorum, 691, n. 101. 

— of owners of estates, 525, 629, n. 22, 661, 
N. 23. 

Productivity, decrease of, 476, 477, 505. 

Professional corporations, see Corporations. 

Professiones, 570, Ni. 3. 

Profiteering, 9, 146, 181, 202, 472, 700, n. 21. 

Proletariate, 31, 190, 191, 206, 261, 263, 
352, 359, 419, 505, 519, 525, 526, 536, 
583, n. 33, 661, n. 24. 

— in the army, 25, 26, 29, 4I, 89, g0, 105, 
107, 128, 467, 557, 0. 2. 

— discontent of, 24, 115, 117, 126, 148, 587, 
n. 18, 664, n. 32. 

— distribution of land to, 24, 33, 199, 359, 
376. 

— feeding of, 55, 80, 81, 101, 201. 

— increase of, 104. 

— oriental element in, 105. 

— political aims of, 23, 26, 257. 

— protection by the emperor of, 397, 405. 

Propertius, 63, 91. 

Prosecutio (maparoumy), 424, 723, n. 46; see 
also Annona. 

Protectores, 467. 

Provinces, administration, 8, 14-16, 47, 48, 
79, 80, 82, 86, 125, 233, 249, 308, 358, 460, 
559, n. 8, 632, n. 34, 637, D. 57, 734, D. 35+ 

— army, see Army. 

— attitude towards Roman rule, 125,:572, 
n. 6. 

— cities, 48, 54, 125, 134, 141, 142. 

— colonization, see Colonies. 

— defence, 363, 477, 511. 

— economic conditions, 33-35, 48, 75, 98, 99, 
150, 151, 153, 180, 195, 199, 353, 357» 358, 
394, 411, 516, 517, 548-9, nn. 16, 17, 593, 
Nn. 4. 

— exploitation, 9, 17, 22, 86, 197. 

— financial management, 55, 695-6, n. 6. 

— growth of large estates, see Estates. 

— imperial cult, 78, 79. 

— imports from Italy, 547, n. 16. 

— impoverishment, 476. 

— industrialization, 73, 93, 173, 174, 3523 
see also Industry. 

— invasions, 464, 473. 

— laws, 183, 184, 623, n. 51, 626, n. 54. 

— native elements in the culture of, 187, 
193, 194. 

— policy of the emperors towards, 47-51, 
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III, 112, 124, 125, 202, 310, 356 (4), 362, 
365, 371, 397, 697-9, nn. 7-13, 713; 
nn. 15-17; 

Provinces, revival, 91, 102. 

— separatist movement, 87, 444, 741, N. 24. 

— social structure, 107, 197, 206, 343-9, 517, 
532. 

— taxation, 55, 514-21, 562, n. 16. 

— tribute in corn, IOI. 

— urbanization, see Urbanization. 

Provincial councils, see Councils. 

Provincials in the fleet, 40. 

Prusa (Broussa), 114, 201, 574, Nn. 10, 581, 
n. 27, 589, n. 32, 600, 654, n. 4. 

Prusias ad Hypium, 411, 654, n.4, 707, n. 47, 
715, Nn. 19, 723, n. 46. 

IIptrans, 484, 489. 

Psyches, 92 (1), 96 (4). 

Ptolemaeum (ITrodepaceiov), 681, n. 64. 

Ptolemaic administration, 278. 

— army, 281, 287. 

— Egypt, 183, 276, 430, 543, n. 5, 585, n. 8, 
605, 608, n. 22, 666-7, n. 37. 

— period, 155, 180, 294, 298, 299, 302, 320 
(1), 381, 427, 560, n. 11, 575, N. 14, 577, 
n. 18, 622, n. 45, 623, n. 49, 666-7, 
nn. 37, 40, 673-4, n. 46, 677, n. 51, 678, 
n. 54, 679, n. 55, 692, n. 103, 708, n. 4, 
728, n. 60, 744, n. 44. 

— silver, 473, 737, 0. 5. 

— system, 286, 485, 486. 

Ptolemais-Ace, 269. 

Ptolemais (Cyrene), 681, n. 64. 

— (Egypt), 135, 282, 597, n. 5, 675. 

Ptolemies, 5, 55, 94, 134, 170, 179, 273, 275, 
277, 278, 281, 282, 285, 286, 292, 297, 302, 
303, 308, 310, 345, 381, 382, 389, 604, 
n. 19, 608, n. 22, 614, n. 32, 669, n. 44, 
675, 726, n. 53. 

Ptolemy, Apion, 308, 310. 

— I, Soter, 282. 

— II, Philadelphus, 285, 286, 292, 302, 544, 
n. 5, 620, n. 44, 665, n. 33, 667, n. 39, 
669, n. 44, 675. 

— III, Euergetes I, 620, n. 44, 669, n. 44. 

— IV, Philopator, 302, 303, 667, n. 40. 

— V, Epiphanes, 303. 

— VI, Philometor, 303. 

— VIII, Euergetes II, 8, 303, 308, 668, n. 40. 

— XII, Auletes, 669, n. 44. 

— Claudius, geographer, 604, n. 19, 647, 
n. 92, 680, n. 62. 

Public assembly, members of (€«xAnovacral), 
654, n. 4. 

— buildings, 17, 142, 145, 148, 339, 357, 426, 
453, 591, 0. 35, 645, n. 88, 694, n. 3. 

— doctors, 601, n. 10. 

— education, 147. 
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Public libraries, 140, 143, 601, n. 10. 

— opinion, 82, 87, 106, 116, 121, 123, 149, 
458, 591, n. 34. 

— slaves, 145, 598,.n. 8, 654, n. 4. 

— works, 148, 555, n. 33. 

— worship, 148. 

Publicani, see Tax-farmers. 


Publicius Tertius, T., saliuarius, 690, n. 100. 


Publilius Satur, M., 68 (2). 

— Stepanus, M., 68 (2). 

Publius Vibius, 491, 746, n. 60. 

Pulaieni, 618, n. 40. 

Punic aristocracy, 330. 

— and Berber communes, 51, 330. 

— cities of Africa, 9, 10, 316, 317, 319, 548, 
n. 17, 682, n. 70. 

— dominions, 10. 

— language, 336 (1), 626, n. 56. 

— wars, 6, 14-16, 18, 19, 314, 315, 547, nn. 
13-15, 551, N. 25. 

Pupienus Maximus, M. Clodius, emperor, 
435, 439, 440 (24), 442, 457, 458, 497, 
727, D. 59, 730, 0. 4. 

Puteoli, 58, 68 (1), 70-73, 139, 159, 163, 
165, 170, 555, 0. 33, 562-3, nn. 18, 19, 
593, N. 4, 610, n. 25, 648, n. 94. 

Pyrenees, 212 (2). 

Pyrrhus, soldier, 478. 

Pythagorean writings, 586, n. 12. 

Pythagoreanism, Neo-, 611, n. 27. 

Pythodorus, 563, n. 20. 


Qarietein, 662, n. 28. 

Quadi, 641, n. 73. 

Quadragesima Galliarum, 610, n. 24. 

— Galliarum et Hispaniarum, 572, n. 6. 

Quaestors, 316, 455, 646, n. 89, 662, n. 26. 

Quarries, 15, 110, 273, 340-2, 688, n. 100, 
690-1, n. 101. 

Quartering of soldiers, 357, 424, 695, n. 6. 

Quarters, 9, 384, 385, 412, 424, 479. 

Quietus, emperor, 444, 472, 737, N. 5. 

Quinquegentanei, 474. 

Quinquennalis, 240 (4), 250, 646, n. go. 

Quintillus, M. Aurelius Claudius, emperor, 
446. 

Quirinius, Sulpicius, 338, 688, n. gg. 


Race-mixture, 751, n. 16. 
Race-suicide, 101, 113, 185, 187, 476, 539, 


540. 
Raetia, 72, 141, 232, 443, 446, 613, n. 27, 
617, n. 39, 636, n. 55, 637, n. 57. 
Raetian tribes, 232. 
Raetinium, 640, n. 71. 
Raphia, battle of, 667, n. 40. 
Ratiaria, 244, 249, 645, n. 86. 
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Ratio castrensis, 620, n. 44, 743, n. 42. 

— patrimonii, 614, n. 32. 

— privata, 411, 653, n. 2, 702, n. 32. 

Rationalis (xaBoduxds), 489, 726, n. 53, 746, 
Nn. 57. 

Rations of bread, oil, and pork, 735, n. 39. 

Ravenna, 176 (3), 529 (1), 579, n. 21, 652, 
n. IO!. 

— fleet of, 239. 

Ravonii, 639, n. 64. 

Raw materials, 36, 69, 70, 75, 1545 155s 1575 
169, 279, 449, 515, 517, 519, 618, n. 40, 
728, n. 60. 

Razgrad, 650, n. 95. 

Record office, see BiBduob jan eyxTycewv. 

Rector Orientis, 730, n. 5. 

Red Sea, 155, 157, 301, 307, 577, n. 18, 
604-6, n. 19. 

Redemptores, 32, 341. 

Regalianus, usurper, 444. 

Regillus, 394. 

Remmius Palaemon, 581, n. 25. 

Rentiers, 35, 58, 197, 203. 

Repopulation, 311, 359, 372 (k), 681, n. 64, 
697, 699, n. 12. 

Requisitions, 48, 381, 382, 384, 387, 391, 
413, 480, 484, 515, 519. 

— of camels, 721, n. 45. 

— of corn, 159, 424. 

— of draught animals, 108 (3), 264, 360, 
(2), 385, 424, 449, 478. 

— of food, 9, 424, 449. 

— of grain, 360 (1), 424, 600. 

— of herds, 108 (3). 

— of hides, 424, 721, n. 45. 

— of horses, 704, n. 40. 

— of labour, 9, 449. 

— of manufactured goods, 449, 450. 

— of means of transport, 9, 412, 416 (1), 
449. 

— of money, 449, 450. 

— of quarters, 9, 384, 385, 412, 424. 

— of raw material, 449. 

— of ships, 449. 

— system of, 357, 386, 424, 449, 485, 488, 
743, 1. 42. 

— of wood, 424, 721, n. 45. 

Res Gestae divi Augusti, 555, n. 1, 557, 0. 3, 
562, n. 16. 

Reservoir, 306. 

Responsibility of the agents of the govern- 
ment, 286, 380-2, 475. 

— of the bourgeoisie, 388, 389, 410, 521. 

— of the cities, 357, 362, 477, 483-5, 489, 
512-14, 739, N. 17, 740, N. 21, 744, N. 44. 

— collective, 295, 383, 390-2, 582, n. 29. 

— of the conductores, 389, 485. 

— of corporations, 620, n. 44. 
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Responsibility for debts, 382. 

— of the decaprotot, 391; 485, 487, 707; Ds 47; 
745, n. 56. 

— of the landowners, 481, 485, 744, n. 44, 
746, n. 59. : 

— of the municipal magistrates, see Muni- 
cipal. 

— of the navicularii, 715, n. 20, 745, 0. 45. 

— of peasants, 519, 521. 

— personal, 391, 407, 521, 715, N. 20. 

— of the richer for the poorer, 380, 389-91, 
423, 450, 476, 488, 520, 521. 

— of the rural population, 411. 

Res privata, 339. 

Retail shops, 73. 

— trade, 486, 524. 

— traders, 36, 73, 158, 162, 170, 182, 190, 
198, 226, 279, 297, 370. 

Revelation of St. John, 201, 599, 604, n. 19. 

Revolutions, social, see Social revolutions. 

Rheims (Durocortorum, Remi), 164 (4). 

Rheinzabern, 617, n. 39. 

Rhesanae, 714, n. 17. 

Rhetoricians, 126, 591, n. 34, 606, n. 19, 
707, n. 48. 

Rhine, 51, 52, 193, 219, 221, 231, 326, 331, 
443- 

— army, 87, 159, 165, 167, 221, 223, 243, 
572, n. 6, 614, n. 32, 728, n. 60. 

— cities, 135, 165, 166, 223-9, 594. 

— colonies of veterans, 135, 737, n. 10. 

— commerce, 223-5, 548, n. 16, 603, n. 17, 
616, n. 35, 622, n. 46, 634, n. 42. 

— customs-duties, 610, n. 24. 

— fleet, 226. 

— forts, 725, n. 51. 

— frontier, 55, 353, 366, 429, 439, 443- 

— funeral monuments, 611-13, n. 27, 616, 
N. 37. 

— industry, 173. 

— lands, 182, 222, 225, 229, 314, 633, n. 41, 
635, n. 49, 637, n. 57, 735, n. 36. 

— limes, see Limes. 

— provinces, 128. 

— wars, 41, 353- 

Rhodes, 4, 116, 141, 143, 315, 538, 544, n. 5, 
595, 619, n. 43. 

Rhodian banking, 555, n. 33. 

— maritime law, 3, 185, 626, n. 54. 

Rhodiapolis, 149, 151. 

Rhoemetalces, king, 659, n. 13. 

Rieti, 256 (3). 

Risinium, 640, n. 70. 

Roads, 167, 200, 253, 334, 335, 357, 609, 
663, n. 28, 687, n. 98, 703, n. 38. 

— construction of, 59, 80, 155, 157, 227, 
271, 339, 357, 385, 386, 590, n. 32, 605, 
695, 0. 4, 704, n. 40. 
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Roads, desert, 613, n. 30. 

— district, 145, 598, n. 9. 

— military, 18, 55, 66, 659, n. 11. 

— repair of, 357s 442; 650, Nn. 97; 696, n. 6, 
723, n. 46. 

— system of, 146, 162, 221. 

— See also Routes. 

Robber-hunters (Ajoromacrat), 488. 

Robbers, 129, 259, 271, 348, 411, 432, 488, 
498, 526, 590, n. 32, 693, n. 106, 717, n. 30, 
722, 738, n. 17. 

Robbery, 258, 271, 411, 476, 478, 488, 505, 
523, 544, 0. 7, 709, 0. 7, 738-9, n. 17. 

— wars of, 2. 

Roma, goddess, 43, 53, 396 (24), 440 (2d), 
441 (2c). 

Romania, 135, 247, 248. 

Ropes, 165. 

Rosetta, inscription of, 667-8, n. 40: 

Rossius Vitulus, M., 705, n. 43, 716-17, 
n. 29. 

Rostra, bas-reliefs of, 361. 

Rotomagus (Rouen), 219, 666, n. 35. 

Rottweil, 575, n. 13- 

Routes, caravan, 94, 95, 136, 155, 338, 575 
n. 15, 606, n. 19, 662, n. 28, 688, n. 98 

— military, 267, 695, n. 4- 

— river, 142, 146, 162, 165, 172, 173, 177, 
227. 

— sea, 97, 576, n. 18, 577, n. 19. 

— trade, 72, 95, 98, 142, 154, 172, 267, 303, 
566, n. 27, 577, n. 19, 603, n. 17, 604, nn 
18, 19, 609. 

— See also Roads. 

Roxolani, 354, 362, 649, n. 95. 

Rugs, 74, 100 (1, 2), 178 (1). 

Rusgunii, 683, n. 73. 

Rusicade, 315, 323. 

Russia, 97. 

— Central, 154, 603, n. 17. 

— East, 566, n. 30. 

— Northern, 566, n. 30, 603, n. 17. 

— South, 261, 354, 442, 596, 644, n. 85, 645, 
n. 87, 646, n. 89, 659, n. 11, 660, n. 16, 
724, n. 48, 737, n. 8. 

— — commerce, 66, 70, 71, 73, 154, 156, 
158, 169, 173, 201, 248 (1), 249, 351, 413, 
566, n. 30, 576, n. 17, 603, n. 17, 604,n. 18. 

Rutilius Prudens Chrispinus, 730, n. 4. 


Sabine estate of Horace (Sabinum), 59. 
— mountains, 14. 

Saboides, 322, 685, n. 78. 

Saborenses, 215, 632, nn. 32, 33. 
Sabratensium, statio, 337, 338, 688, n. 99. 
Sabratha, 141, 334, 335, 339- 

Saccaei, 666, n. 34. 

Safaite inscriptions, 272, 666, n. 36. 
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Safaites, 272. 

Safety-pins, 173, 231. 

Safinii, 639, n. 64. 

Sahara, 66, 154, 334, 335- 

Sailors, 46, 47, 51, 115, 155, 273, 274, 287, 
484, 573, n. 8, 664, n. 32, 738, n. 17; see 
also Navy. 

Saiti¢c period, 282, 667, n. 40. 

Sakaon, 480. 

Sala, 687, n. 97. 

Salaried agents of the government, 381. 

— clerks, 190. 

— free men, 145. 

Salaries, 190, 191, 197, 279, 479, 524. 

Salarius Sabinus, M., 695, n. 4. 

Salassi, 571, n. 5. 

Salisbury, 231. 

Sallustius Sempronius Victor, P., 728, n. 61. 

Salona, 141, 239, 240 (3), 241, 242, 595, 
637, n. 58, 638, n. 63, 639, n. 64, 661, 
n. 26. 

Salpensa, 592, n. 27, 632, n. 33, 642, n. 
77: 

Salt, 340, 475, 643, n. 83, 689-90, n. 100. 

Saltuarit, 690, n. 100. 

Saltus, 228, 326, 684, n. 75. 

— Beguensis, 684, n. 76, 685, n. 83. 

— Burunitanus, 397, 398, 406, 702, n. 30, 
709, n: 8, 713, n. 16. 

— privati, 326; see also Estates. 

Salus, 372 (i). 

— Unmeritana, 212 (2). 

Salvianus, 501, 522, 531, 749, n. 6. 

Salvium, municipium, 640, n. 67. 

Samaria, 269, 270, 407, 428. 

Samnite aristocracy, 58. 

— aspect of Campania, 14, 15. 

— house, 137. 

— period, 551, n. 25, 580, n. 23. 

— wars, 13. 

Samnites, 11, 14, 24, 612. 

Samnium, 14, 30, 204, 579, n. 20. 

Samos, 116, 679, n. 56. 

Sampsigerami, 477, 663, n. 31. 

Sampsigeramus, 269, 663, n. 31. 

Sanctuaries, see Temples. 

Sanitary arrangements, 81. 

Sanjak, the, 639, n. 63. 

Sarapicion, Hermupolis Magna, 481. 

Sardeis, tribe, 646, n. 89. 

Sardinia, 8-10, 14, 17, 30, 63, 158, 163, 201, 
207, 210, 211, 311, 341, 547, n. 14, 548-9, 
N. 17, 553, 0. 27, 562, n. 17, 580, n. 25, 
608, n. 22, 630, n. 23, 635, n. 49, 683, 
n. 72, 690, n. 101. 

Sardinian graves, 20. 

Sardis, 141, 585, n. 10, 596, 621, n. 45, 622, 
n. 46, 655, 0. 5, 657, n. 7, 707, n. 48. 
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Sarmatian tombs, 649, n. 95. 
Sarmatian tribes, 154, 261, 354, 511, 649, 
n. 95, 659, n. 11, 660, n. 17. 


| Sarmatians, 261, 353-5, 362, 363, 371, 399, 


467, 473, 511, 532, 649, n. 95. 
— representation of, 108 (2). 


Sarmizigetusa, 643, n. 83. 

Sassanids, 269, 429, 510, 663, n. 31. 

Saturninus, Julius, 447, 723, n. 46. 

Saturnus Balcaranensis, sanctuary of, 687, 
n. 97. 

Sauromates II, king, 660, n. 15, 731, n. 8. 

Savaria, 246, 642, n. 79. 

Save, river, 236 (1), 244, 610, n. 26. 

Scandinavia, 97, 98, 153, 566, n. 30, 577, 
n. 19, 603, n. 17. 

Scaptopare, 252, 478, 648, n. 94, 739, n. 18. 

Scarbantia, 246, 642, n. 79. 

Schools, 147, 346, 424, 425, 723, n. 47. 

Scodra, 640, n. 70. 

Scopelianus, 202, 601, n. 13. 

Scribes, 278. 

Scriptores Historiae Augustae, 415, 433, 4355 
437, 718, n. 34, 729-30, n. 2, 732, n. 17. 

— rei’ rusticae, 216. 

Scupi, 244, 246, 642, n. 79. 

Scyros, 652, n. ror. 

Scythian funeral rites, 649, n. 95. 

— kingdom, 259, 660, n. 16. 

— lands, 261. 

Scythians, 247, 260 (1, 2), 498, 645, n. 86, 
649, n. 95, 660, n. 14. 

Scytho-Thracian burials, 252. 

Seasons, four, 312 (1), 528 (1), 692, n. 103. 

Sebaste, 269; see also Samaria. 

Secretaries, private, of emperor, 55. 

Secundinii, 152 (5), 166, 602, n. 15. 

Securitas, 364 (A, l). 

Segesta, 629, n. 20. 

Segusio, 58. 

Seleuceia (Pieria), 263, 596. 

Seleuceia-on-Tigris, 95, 141, 597, n. 4. 

Seleucid Empire, 271. 

— period, 624, n. 51. 

Seleucids, 94, 95, 134, 263. 

Self-government, see City and Villages. 

Selinus, 629, n. 22. 

Semitic civilization, 540. 

— god, 682, n. 70. 

— goddess, 312 (2). 

— merchants, 267, 269. 

— tribes, 194. 

Semitic-Macedonian family, 269. 

Sempronius Liberalis, M., 677, n. 52. 

Semta, 325, 685, n. 83. 

Senate, 39, 43, 46, 47, 123, 420, 437, 501, 
558, n. 5, 570, MN. 2, 720, Nn. 39, 734» 
Nn. 31. 
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Senate, administrative and financial func- 
tions, 48, 55, 79, 82, 138, 181, 310, 325, 371, 
462, 503, 559, n. 8, 706, n. 43, 734-5, 0. 35- 

— agrarian policy, 202, 316. 

— changes within, 113, 242, 330, 463, 464, 
585, . 10, 711, N. 12, 730, 0. 3, 736, n. 40. 

— election of emperors by, 110, 439, 447; 
457, 463. 

— elimination of influence, 403. 

— encroachments of imperial power, 79, 80. 

— legislative acts, 182. 

— militarization, 449, 464. 

— opposition to the emperors, 45, IOI, 113—- 
16, 119, 374, 394, 397, 401, 402, 414, 415, 
572, nn. 5, 6, 585, n. 11, 590-1, n. 33, 
698, n. 10, 708, n. I. 

— policy of the emperors towards, 112, 118, 
447, 461, 710, nn. 9, 10, 734, NN. 34, 35- 

— political struggle, 457, 458, 493, 494, 734, 
N. 35. 

— prestige, 393, 395, 492- 

— recognition of emperors by, 42, 86, 439, 
443, 446, 447, 451, 732, n. 16. 

— Republican, 15, 16, 18, 22, 35, 114, 308, 
547; nn. 14, 15, 548, n. 17. 

— restoration of, 112, 459, 463. . 

— sanction of imperial power, 77, 78, 106, 
121, 138, 404, 421, 535, 536. 

— weakening of, 80. 

Senates of cities, 388, 392, 484, 654, n. 4, 
660, n. 20, 687, n. 97; see also City councils. 

— local, 143, 331. 

— of a village, 250. 

Senatorial aristocracy, 15, 16, 18, 26, 35, 
46, 57, 77, 123, 197, 294, 402, 460, 525, 
526, 533, 585, n. 10, 684, n. 75, 697, 711, 
Nn. 13, 736, n. 40. 

— bourgeoisie, 104, 113. 

— class, 87, 122, 123, 187, 190, 393, 415, 
502, 558, n. 5, 586, n. 16. 

—-— in the administration, 47, 48, 186, 
359- 

——'-—in the army, 40, 42, 47, 127, 421, 511, 
525. 

— — changes within, 124, 185, 500, 582, 
n. 30, 663, n. 31. 

—— economic activity, 22, 54, 213, 530, 
545-6, n. 10, 548, n. 16. 

— — elimination of, 421, 460, 465, 492. 

— — persecution of, 75. 

— — political activity, 27, 28, 45. 

— — rule of, 550, n. 22. 

— — wealth of, 246, 293, 326, 671 (III). 

— emperors, 439, 458. 

— families, 101, 113, 185, 198, 253, 257, 293, 
326, 330, 602, n. 14, 655, n. 5, 674, n. 48. 

— governors, 82, 460. 

— mint, 181, 462. 
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Senatorial provinces, 49, 79, 82, 403, 556, 
Dats 

—_— régime, 27, 572, n. 6. 

Senators, 82, 218, 359, 392, 393, 519, 527, 
531, 547, 0. 15, 602, n. 14, 652, n. IOI, 
671 (III), 711, n. 12, 736, n. 40. 

— extermination of, 110, 401. 

— municipal, 46, 331, 390, 485, 661, n. 22, 
744, n. 44, 746, n. 60 

— Oriental, 585, n. 10, 711, n. 12. 

— political activity of, 27, 113, 439. 

— wealth of, 31, 150. 

Senatusconsultum, 559, n. 8. 

Senatus populusque Romanus, 15, 25, 38, 77, 
316, 420, 572, n. 6. 

Seneca, L. Annaeus, 91, 99, 150, 293, 576, 
n. 18, 580-1, n. 25, 671 (III (25)). 

— M. Annaeus, 91, 581, n. 25. 

Senia, 239. 

Sens (Senones), see Agedincum. 

Septimius Severus, emperor, 187, 335, 396 
(1, 2a), 400, 401, 472, 535, 626, n. 56, 
627, n. 1, 671 (III (24)), 709, nn. 5, 9, 
710, D. 10. 

— — arches of, 688, n. 99, 709-10, n. 9, 
712, N. 13, 740, N. 20. 

— — army, 129, 159, 402-4, 432, 494, 497, 
637, n. 57, 710-11, n. 12. 

— — economic policy, 407-12, 417, 422-4, 
614, n. 32, 622, n. 47, 704, n. 39, 716, nn. 
25, 28, 29, 722. 

— — imperial cult, 404, 405, 712, n. 13. 

— — internal policy, 339, 387, 404-7, 413, 
414, 421, 424-8, 504, 688, n. 98, 704, n. 40, 
716, N11; JEP; NES, 713, nn 1G, 27, 
714, 0. 17, 724-7, 738, n. 15. 

militaristic methods of government, 
448, 457, 460, 465, 478. 

— — apposition to, 401-3. 

— — reforms in Egypt, 486, 695, n. 4, 712, 
n. 15, 716, n. 26, 725-6, n. 53, 745, N. 49. 

— — terrorism, 401, 415, 452, 454, 464, 
714, 0. 17. 

— — wars, 4II, 414, 420, 422, 423, 7%, 
N. 15, 717, N. 29, 726, n. 54. 

Septimius L., 671 (III (24) ). 

Septimius Sever friend of Statius, 671 
(III (24). 

Serapis, 606, n. 19. 

Serbia, 639, n. 63. 

Serdica (Sofia), 252. 

Serfdom, 214, 644, n. 84, 655, n. 4, 750, n. 7. 

— half-, 210, 349. 

Serfs, 11, 13, 14, 19, 23, 179, 205, 259, 260, 
263, 272, 315, 400, 496, 525, 531, 533; 
553, n. 27, 657, n. 8, 692, n. 104. 

— half-, 345. 

— sacred, 257. 
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Serfs, tenant-, 257, 527. 

Servi publici, 145, 190, 598, n.-8. 

Servian constitution, 13. 

Services, imperial (xupiaxal danpeciat), 390. 

Servilius Rullus, law of, 549, n. 20. 

Servitium, 639, n. 63. 

Severus, Alexander, see Alexander. 

— landowner, 293, 671 (III (24)). 

— Septimius, see Septimius. 

— Ti. Julius, 695-6, n. 6. 

Sfax (Taparura), 312 (1). 

Shaduf, representation of, 277 (2). 

Shapur I, king, 442. 

Sheep, 10, 30, 61, 208, 230 (3), 231, 237, 
270, 344, 548, n. 16, 646, n. go. j 

— breeding, 302, 306, 331, 675, 690, n. 100. 

— representation of, 20 (4), 44 (2), 152 (1), 
196 (1), 200, 313 (2), 329 (1, 2), 528 (1). 

Sheikhs of tribes, 272, 273, 322; see also 
Principes. 

Shepherds, 10, 127, 152 (1), 200, 209, 210, 
215, 228, 230 (3), 231, 233, 251, 253, 
258, 262, 271, 273, 305, 306, 618, n. 40, 
630, n. 22. 

— representation of, 300 (1), 313 (2), 329. 

Ship-lessees, 485, 744, n. 44. 

Shipowners (navicularii, vadxAnpot), 145, 158, 
160 (1, 2), 163, 170, 198, 296, 338, 450, 
462, 524, 526, 608, n. 22, 613, n. 27, 614, 
Nn. 31, 621, n. 45, 676, n. 49, 704, n. 39, 
708, n. 4, 744, Nn. 44. 

— associations of, 157-9, 170, 178, 281, 
327, 386, 387, 408, 410, 431, 450, 462, 
485, 524, 527, 566, n. 29, 607-8, n. 22, 660, 
N. 15, 704, N. 39, 707, n. 48, 715, n. 20, 
744, 1. 44. 

Ships, 31, 70, 163, 165, 261, 381, 443, 485, 
524, 618, n. 41. 

— building of, 67, 357, 387. 

— — representation of, 176 (3). 

— catalogue of, 615-16, n. 35. 

— merchant, representation of, 160 (1, 2), 
265 (2), 328 (2). 

— representation of, 168, 224 (1, 2, 3, 5), 
241, 336 (2). 

— requisition of, 449. 

— river, 150, 166, 485, 615, n. 35. 

— — representation of, 168. 

Shoemakers, 242, 270, 431. 

— representation of, 100 (2), 164 (4), 220, 
(2), 236 (2). 

Shoes, 165, 223, 357. 

Shopowners, 10, 17, 21, 31, 100, 104, 162, 
175, 176, 179, 186, 190, 220 (2, 3), 226, 
263, 287, 297, 379, 385, 386, 410, 519, 
578, 619, n. 43, 621, n. 45. 

— associations of, 178, 527, 579, n. 20. 

Shops, 16, 18, 31, 35, 51, 65, 69, 73, 74, 98, 
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144 (2), 150, 162, 166, 173-5, 177, 190, 
376, 379, 551, n. 25, 567-8, n. 36, 574, 
Nn. 40, 578-9, n. 20, 580, n. 23, 616, n. 37, 
634, n. 41, 694, n. 3. 

— advertisements, 578-9, n. 20. 

— belonging to cities, 143. 

— representation of, 92 (3, 4), 100 (1, 2), 
164 (1, 2, 4), 176 (1, 2,) 189 (2), 216 (3), 
220 (2, 3). 

Shows, 81, 191, 571, n. 3; see also Games. 

Si‘a, village, 665, n. 34. 

Siagu, 594. 

Si-Aoun, 724, n. 48. 

Sicca, 319, 323, 683, n. 73. 

Sicciani, cives, 642, n. 78. 

Sicily, 14, 17, 211, 311, 629, nn. 19-22. 

— administration, 8. 

— agriculture, 10, 30, 67, 547, n. 14, 548-9, 
n. 17, 562, n. 17, 565, n. 24, 566, n. 28, 
686, n. 87. 

— cities, 48, 139. 

— commerce, 548, n. 16. 

— corn export, 9, 10, 158, 201. 

— economic conditions in, 10, 15, 321, 545, 
n. 8, 553, 1. 27, 700, n. 21. 

— Greek part of, 14-16, 21. 

— revolts, 476, 630, n. 22, 738, n. 17. 

— servile wars, 208, 341. 

— social organization of, 207-10. 

— sulphur-mines, 67. 

Sicinnius Clarus, Q., 724, n. 51. 

Sidon, 141, 265 (2), 269, 538. 

Sidonian glass, 621, n. 44. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, 531, 539, 749, n. 6. 

Sidyma, 655, n. 5. 

Silk, 66, 97. 

Silk-route, 154, 604, n. 18. 

Silphium, 309, 681, n. 64. 

Silvanus, god, 240 (2, 4), 646, n. go. 

— Domesticus, 356 (1). 

— Sator, 647, n. go. 

Silver, 15, 67, 70, 72, 97, 212 (1), 213, 342, 
343, 413, 414. 

— currency, 470, 472, 473. 

— mines, 343, 413, 643, n. 83, 691, nn. 101, 
102, 694, n. 1, 718, n. 32. 

— ornaments, 691, n. 102. 

— plate, 36, 71, 74, 96 (3), 132 (1), 169, 
552 (13). 

Silversmiths, 72, 277 (1). 

Silvinus, 662, n. 28, 692, n. 103. 

Siminius Stephanus, T., 552 (20). 

Simon of Cyrene, 384. 

Singara, 714, n. 17. 

Singidunum (Belgrade), 244, 249, 705, n. 40. 

Sinope, 141, 154, 596. 

Siocharax, 657, n. 7. 

Siracians, 660, n. 17. 
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Sirmium, 244, 447. 

Sisapo, 212 (1). 

Siscia, 236 (1), 244, 642, n. 78. 

Sitifis, 425, 724, n. 48. 

LiroAdyou, see Tax-collectors. 

Sittius, P., 317, 682, n. 69. 

Skelani, 236 (2), 640, n. 69. 

Skiluros, king, 660, n. 16. 

Slavery, 4, 131, 273, 666, n. 37, 750, n. 7. 

Slaves, 115, 328 (1), 329 (1), 375, 455, 
525, 531, 551, 0. 25, 583, n. 30, 660, n. 17, 
665, n. 33, 705, Nn. 40. 

— in agriculture, 18, 19, 30, 61, 63, 64 (2), 
98, 152 (1), 203-6, 208, 210, 231, 237, 
246, 254, 255, 259, 263, 313, 315, 327, 331, 
345, 359, 552 (31), 553, 0- 27, 554, 0. 31, 
564-5, n. 23, 580, n. 23, 628, n. 16, 728, 
N. 59. 

— in the army, 30, 129, 549, n. 19. 

— in banking, 98, 240 (1). 

— in commerce, 92 (3), 98, 104, 176 (1, 2), 
190, 196 (2), 379, 666, n. 37. 

— in Etruria, 11. 

— half-, 263. 

— household, 98, 190. 

=s imperial, 47, 54, 55> 82, 98, 104, 190, 
198, 327, 583, n. 30, 629, n. 22, 638, n. 59, 
739, D. 17. 

— import of, 105. 

— in industry, 18, 19, 31, 35, 98, 104, 178, 
179, 261, 345, 350, 580, n. 23, 619, nn. 42, 
43- 

— labour, 3, 190, 549, n. 20. 

— in Latiun, 13. 

— managers, 30, 61, 553, n. 26, 565, n. 23, 
628, n. 16, 629, n. 22, 638, n. 59. 

— manumission of, see Manumission. _ 

— masses of, 17-19, 23, 31, 35, 46, 63, 205, 
580, n. 23, 661, n. 22. 

— in mines, 341, 342, 369, 618, n. 40. 

— protection of, 370, 374. 

— public, 145, 190, 598, n. 8, 654, n. 4. 

— revolts, 350, 550, n. 20, 629-30, n. 22. 

— sacred, 207, 257, 654, n. 4. 

——sale (of, (31, 

— state, 492, 531. 

— trade in, 66, 68 (2), 98, 154, 246, 301, 
307, 665, n. 33, 666, n. 37. 

— as war-booty, 16, 88, 545, n. 9. 

— wars with, 208, 341, 630, n. 22. 

Slavonic formations, 533. 

— parts of the Empire, 400. 

— peoples, 249. 

Slavs, 108 (2). 

Slippers, 100 (1). 

Smyrna, 141, 143, 182, 595, 598, n. 7, 619, 
Nn. 43, 621, n. 45. 

Snake, representation of, 304 (2). 
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Soada, 264 (1), 666, n. 34. 

Soap, 164 (5), 165. 

Soba, 305. 

Social revolution, 2, 8, 23, 49, 117, 146, 179, 
405, 433, 448, 464, 497, 500, 502, 506, 
513, 525, 531, 543, 0. 3, 587, m. 18; see 
also Antagonism and Class war. 

‘Social’ war, 24-26, 33, 84, 204, 550, N. 21. 

Societates, 171. 

Socii Talenses, 327, 686, n. 85. 

Socotra, 97. 

Socrates, 672 (V (42) ). 

Soda, 305. 

Sodikes, 744, n. 44. 

Soknopaiou Nesos, 406, 712, n. 15, 743, 0. 


42. 

Sol, god, 461, 509. 

Solar gods, 132 (2), 277 (1). 

— monotheism, 461. 

— pantheism, 256 (1). 

Soldiers, Latin, representation of, 12 (1). 

— Roman, representations of, 76 (2), 108 
(1, 2, 3), 236 (1), 248 (1, 2), 356 (1), 
360 (1, 2, 3), 361 (2), 416 (1, 2, 3). 

— wives of, 155. 

Solinus, 309. 

Solon, 370, 659, n. 13. 

Solum Italicum, 653, n. 1. 

— provinciale, 653, n. I. 

Solva, 246, 410, 637, n. 57, 642, n. 79, 706, 
n. 44, 707, n.-48, 716, n. 25. 

Somaliland coast, 155, 575, 0. 14, 604, n. 19. 

Sophists, 114, 126, 130, 149, 601, n. 13, 
619, n. 43, 655, n. 5, 696, n. 6, 732, n. 15. 

Sorothus, house of, 456 (2). 

Sostratus, 590, n. 32. 

Sousse, see Hadrumetum. 

Spain, 109, 113, 124, 127, 238, 317, 366, 375, 
474s 475, 594, 630-2, nn. 25-33. 

— administration, 8, 561, n. 12. 

— agriculture, 93, 147, 199, 201, 202, 213, 
312 (1), 553, DR. 27, 740, n. 21. 

— cities, 141, 142, 150, 151. 

— colonization, 34, 35. 

— commerce, 19, 21, 66, 69, 70, 158-63, 
165, 167, 173, 351, 610, n. 24, 631, n. 26. 

— discontent, 355, 373, 374- 

— economic conditions, 14, 17, 93, 99, 
548-9, n. 17, 572, n. 6, 631, nn. 26, 27. 

— fishing, 689-90, n. 100. 

— imperial cult, 78. 

— industry, 173, 177, 213, 616, n. 37. 

— languages, 193. 

— law, 183. 

— mines, 66, 67, 233, 240 (2), 243, 280 (5), 
341-3, 631, n. 28, 690, n. 101, 691, nn. 
IOI, 102. 

— pacification, 52, 353. 
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Spain, personification of, 372 (g). 

— recruitment of soldiers in, 556-7, n. 2. 
574, n. 8, 591, n. 36, 631, n. 29, 694, n. 2, 
710, Nn. 12. 

— revolts, 86, 394, 398, 708, n. 3. 

— romanization, 211, 214, 554, n. 32. 

— social structure, 187, 197, 214, 215, 239, 
242, 243, 639, n. 63, 640, n. 65, 641, n. 71, 
644, n. 84, 747, n. 64. 

— urbanization, 50, 51, 83, 93, 111, 112, 
134, 135, 208, 211, 214, 215, 388, 574, n. 
II, 592, n. 2. 

— wars, 25. 

Spalato, 595. 

Spaniards, 574, n. 8, 631, n. 29, 694, n. 2, 
710, n. 12. 

Spanish cities, 637, n. 57, 705, n. 41. 

— cohort, 738, n. 17. 

— coinage, 182. 

Sparta, 149, 151, 563, n. 20, 599, 602, n. 13, 
652, n. ol. 

Spartan fylix, 12 (1). 

Spartans, 592, n. 36, 639, n. 63, 652, n. ror. 

Speculations, 17, 181, 203, 270, 465, 472, 
700-1, n. 21. 

Speculatores, 416 (1), 738, n. 17. 

Spices, 169. 

Spies, 454, 457, 458, 698, n. 11, 729, n. 61, 
733, N. 29. 

Spinning, 329 (2), 349. 

Spoletium, 443. 

Stabiae, villas, 30, 58, 61, 64, 92, 237, 552-3, 
n. 26, 564-5, n. 23, 580, n. 23, 634, n. 43. 

— wall-paintings, 60 (3, 4), 62 (1), 68 (1). 

Stables (stabulum), 64 (2), 263, 565, n. 23. 

— representation of, 329 (1, 2), 528 (1). 

Stadia, 137, 143. 

Stahl, villa, 634, n. 43, 635, n. 48. 

Standardized goods, 175, 178, 524. 

State agents, see Government and Officials. 

— control, see Control. 

— mines, 233, 341. 

— pressure on the people, 373, 377, 430; 
449, 476, 750, n. 6. 

— property, 483; see also Land. 

— servants, 483. 

— services due to, see Compulsory work; 
Liturgies. 

— slave-, 492, 531. 

— supremacy of, 274, 377, 378, 380, 382, 
383, 514, 516, 702, n. 33. 

Statii, 72. 

Statio annonae, 608, n. 22. 

Stationarii, 411, 412, 413, 487, 738-9, m1. 17. 
Stationes (craOpol), 97, 170, 338, 427, 608, 
N. 22, 704, N. 40, 724, N. 51, 738, n. 17. 
Statius, 138, 205, 225, 240 (2), 671 (III (24)). 

Statores, 738, n. 17. 
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Steel, 213, 610, n. 26. 

Stephanus of Byzantium, 646, n. 89. 

Stercoria Gallix, 666, n. 35. 

Stewards 300 (1); see also Vilici. 

Stipendiarii, 310, 316, 317. 

Stipendium, 208, 209, 653, n. 1. 

Stobi, 253, 650, n. 96. 

Stocks, iron, 64 (2), 565, n. 23. 

Stoic doctrine, 114, 116. 

— Hercules, 509. 

— ideal, 611-12, n. 27. 

— king, 458. 

— kingship, 120, 121, 586, n. 12. 

— philosophers, 572, n. 6, 586, n. 11, 612. 

— virtues, 458. 

Stoico-Cynic gospel, 119. 

Stoics, 116, 120, 395, 586, n. 12, 588, n. 26. 

Stolac, 640, n. 67. 

Stolarch, 485. 

Stones, engraved, 72, 177. 

— precious, 66, 299, 307. 

— semi-precious, 72, 610, n. 26. 

Storage, 568, n. 36. 

Store-court (cella vinaria et olearia), 64 (2). 

Store-houses, 31, 64 (2), 163, 230 (1), 281, 
580, n. 21, 701, 0. 21, 743, n. 44. 

— owners of, 158. 

— public, 296. 

— representation of, 329 (2). 

Strabo, 95, 207, 215, 219, 271, 303, 308, 309, 
310, 549, n. 17, 563, n. 21, 604, n. 19, 629, 
n. 20, 669, n. 44, 679, n. 56, 689. 

Strasbourg, see Argentorate. 

Arpatnytat, 251, 252, 258, 647, n. 92. 
Xrpatnyol, 296, 472, 482, 488, 500, 657, n. 7, 
665, n. 34, 676, n. 49, 712, n. 15, 722. 

Straton, 690, n. ror. 

Stratonax of Apollonia Pontica, 563, n. 20. 

Stratonicea, 366, 598, n. 7, 599, 656, n. 6, 
608, n. 12. 

Stratores, 704, N. 40. 

Street, representation of, 284. 

— lighting, 297, 597, n. 6. 

Strikes, 179, 274, 348, 350, 374, 397, 398, 
408, 409, 449, 472, 591, n. 35, 621, n. 45, 
677, n. 52, 693, n. 105, 704, nN. 39, 715, 
n. 20; see also Anachoresis. 

Sua, 319, 683, n. 73. 

Subatianus Aquila, 405, 712, n. 15. 

Subsidies to foreign allies, 718, n. 32. 

Suburbures, 322, 684, n. 78. 

Sucesus, 416 (2). 

Sudan, 276, 299, 335- 

Suebi, 635, n. 48. 

Suetonius, 78, 90, 113, 116, 434, 601, n. 13. 

Sufetula, 141, 594. 

Sugambri, 76 (2). 

Sulgius L. f. Pap. Caecilianus, C., 728, n. 61. 
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Sulla, L. Cornelius, 26, 38, 39, 59, 72; 84, 
503, 504, 544, N. 7, 550, N. 22, 551, n. 25, 
725, 0. 53- 

Sullan veterans, 33, 58. 

Sulmo, 20 (5), 206. 

Sulphur, 67, 208. 

Sumatra, 155. 

Summa honoraria, 148, 590, n. 32. 

Sura, 723, n. 46. 

Surgical instruments, 
188 (1), 189 (1). 

Susa, see Segusio. 

Sutunurca, 319, 683, n. 73, 685, n. 81. 

Sweden, 97. 

Switzerland, 141, 165, 594, 632, n. 34. 

Syagros, 577, n. 18. 

Sybaris, 628, n. 12. 

Syene, 680, n. 62. 

Syllium, 654, n. 4, 715, n. 19. 

Symmachi, 436. 

Symmachiarii, 631, n. 29. 

Symmachus, 437. 

Syngraphae, 623, n. 49. 

Synkellos, 433. 

Synnada, 608, n. 22. 

Syracuse, 139, 538, 629, n. 20. 

Syria, 95, 264, 375, 544, n. 5, 660, n. Ig. 

— army, 400, 428, 429, 511, 606, n. 20, 
662, n. 28, 666, n. 35, 688, n. 99, 726, n. 
54+ 

— cities, 139, 141, 142, 376, 406, 596, 634, 
n. 41, 663, n. 31, 714, n. 17. 

— commerce, 66, 70, 94, 157, 158, 169, 199, 
301, 575, 0. 14, 605, 665, n. 33. 

— economic conditions, 93, 157, 411, 418, 
713, n. 17, 723, n. 46, 749, n. 6. 

— fairs, 649, n. 94. 

— feudal system, 477. 

— financial management, 55, 694, n. 1. 

— Hellenistic culture, 6. 

— industry, 69, 71, 74, 75, 172, 177, 619, 
Nn. 43. 

— invasions, 442-4, 447, 474. 

— languages, 194. 

— laws, 183, 624, n. 51. 

— liturgies, 384, 424. 

— monuments, 151. 

— police, 739, n. 17. 

— pretenders, 444, 475, 731, n. 8. 

— province of, 263, 428, 660, n. 19, 688, 
n. 99, 695, n. 6. 

— religion, 132 (2), 256 (1), 461, 509. 

— revolts, 399, 400. 

— road system, 162, 605. 

— ruins in, 139. 

— social structure, 197, 262, 263, 266, 267, 
269, 323, 345, 418, 426, 499, 654, n. 4, 
665-6, n. 34, 747, n. 64. 


representation of, 
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Syria, urbanization, 50, 272, 282, 355, 366, 
378, 662, n. 28. 

— wars, 7. 

Syriac Law Book, 183, 624, n. 51. 

Syrian Christians, 661, n. 26. 

— desert, 265 (1). 

— dominions, 442. 

— equestrian officers, 663, n. 31. 

— fleet, 596. 

— glass, 70, 172. 

— half-desert, 344. 

— lands, 261, 272, 311, 354, 426, 662, n. 28. 

— language, 346, 627, n. I. 

— legions, 354. 

— merchants, 170, 615, n. 34, 043, n. 83. 

= ports, 94, 95- 

— renaissance, 627, n. I. 

— rhetorician, 606, n. 19. 

— Tetrapolis, 263. 

— troops, 662, n. 28, 681, n. 64, 735, n. 36. 

— villages, 345, 661, n. 26, 665, n. 34, 666, 
Nn. 35- 

Syrians, 271, 478, 662, n. 28. 

Syro-Phoenician harbours, 170. 

Syrtes, 328 (2). 


Tabarka (Thabraca), 328 (2), 331. 

Tabula alimentaria Veleias, 628, n. 16. 

Tacape (Gabes), 322, 335. 

Tacfarinas, 319, 338. 

Tacitus, 77, 78, 80, 88, 90, 113, 114, 121, 
585, n. 11, 589, n. 27, 706, n. 43. 

— M. Claudius, emperor, 441 (2¢), 447, 463, 
464. 

Taifa, 604, n. 19. 

Tailor, 100 (2). 

— representation of, 220 (6). 

Tala, 327. 

Talmud, 664, n. 32. 

Taman peninsula, 259, 261. 

Tamil poems, 604, n. 19. 

Tanais, 154, 261. 

Tanatamon, stele of, 300 (1). 

Tar, 67. 

Tarentum, 36, 67, 172. 

Tariffs for escort, 155, 604, n. 19. 

Tarraco, 141, 213. 

Tarraconensis, 211, 213, 214. 

Tarsicarius, 480. 

Tarsus, 141, 179, 447, 587, n. 18, 588, n. 20, 
620, n. 43, 621, n. 45. 

Tartessus, 630, n. 24. 

Taulantians, 238. 

Taunus mountains, 221. 

Taurians, 260 (1, 3), 658, n. 10, 660, n. 14. 

Tauroi, 645, n. 86, 

Tauromenium, 139, 209, 566, n. 28, 629, 
Nn. 20. 
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Taurus mountains, 258. 

Tax collectors (cvroAdyor), 295, 582, n. 29, 
669, n. 45, 672 (V (36)). 

— (reAdvat), 270, Gog. 

— farmers (publicani), 5, 278, 279, 281, 285, 
286, 292, 296, 297, 309, 341, 382, 389, 
408, 409, 520, 559, n. 7, 689. 

— — agents of, 34. 

ieee, companies of, 31, 34, 48, 171, 388, 
389, 705, n. 43. 

— — half-farmers, half-officials, 389, 705, 
Nn. 43. 

— payers, 48, 295, 365, 373, 382, 383, 389, 
484, 505, 518, 520, 521, 661, n. 24, 677, 
Nn. 52. 

— roll, 670. 

Taxation, 48, 53, 54, 143, 226, 380, 394, 
419, 449, 454, 505, 514-22, 525, 530, 
562, n. 16, 610, n. 24, 719, n. 36. y 

— in Egypt, 279, 286, 294, 295, 348, 366, 
367, 515, 517, 562, n. 16, 728, n. 60. 

— in Hellenistic states, 5. 

— in Palmyra, 606, n. 20. 

Taxes, 91, 170, 180, 254, 295, 296, 357, 367, 
373, 374 381, 385, 391, 411, 449, 472, 484, 
496, 572, n. 6, 574, n. 11, 581, n. 29, 655, 
n. 4. 

— arrears of, 361 (2), 363, 368, 372 (d), 
373, 390, 391, 520, 582, n. 29. 

— assessment of, 79, 388, 512, 515, 517-20, 
562, n. 16. 

— collection of, 5, 17, 48, 49, 55, 79, 82, 91, 
138, 207, 278, 348, 365, 388-91, 409, 450, 
483, 484, 490, 501, 512, 515, 520, 521, 
527, 559, Nn. 7, 562, n. 16, 582, n. 29, 608, 
n. II, 705, nn. 41, 42, 706, n. 43. 

— exemption from, 207, 294, 515, 653, n. I, 
725, 0. 51. 

— farming of, 17, 382, 388, 389, 409, 559, 
n. 7. 

— recovery of, 382. 

— reduction of (xovgoréAca), 294, 363, 367, 
368, 391, 669, n. 44, 673, n. 46, 727, n. 59. 

— remission of, 363, 373, 391, 430, 660, n. 
15, 695, n. 4, 699, n. 13, 727, n. 59, 728, 
n. 60. 


— responsibility for, 362, 382, 388-92, 450, 
483, 512, 514, 515, 520-2, 582, n. 29, 
620, n. 44. 

Taxes on auctions, 520. 

— aurum tironicum, 467, 511. 

— on business transactions, 143. 

— on contracts, 143. 

— crown (aurum coronarium), 363, 417, 430, 
458, 515, 519, 727, 0. 59. 

— direct, 48, 79, 82, 388, 514, 653, n. 1. 

— on ditches, 581, n. 29. 

— on estates (collatio glebalis), 519. 
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Taxes for the exercise of a trade, 143. 

— on export, 143. 

— extraordinary, 417, 515, 727, 0. 59. 

— on import, 143, 660, n. 15. 

— indirect, 79, 82, 388, 389, 514, 515, 
609-10, n. 24. 

— inheritance, 54, 417, 520. 

— in kind, 259, 431, 485, 517, 520, 725, n. 
51, 728, n. 60. 

— land, 143, 207, 208, 294, 385, 388, 389, 
417, 480, 514, 519, 520, 562, n. 16, 598, 
n. 7, 670, n. 45; 673, 674, n. 49. 

— on manumission, 54, 417, 520. 

— for the use of market-places, 143. 

— on merchants, 431, 728, n. 60. 

— on mines, 342. 

— in money, 519, 520. 

— municipal, 50, 54, 143, 559, n. 6, 562, 
n. 16, 598, n. 7, 725, Nn. 51. 

— paid by Roman citizens only, 48, 53. 

— poll-, 208, 388, 417, 514, 581-2, n. 29, 
631, n. 31, 694, n. 4. 

— on production, 431, 728, n. 60. 

— on real estate in the city, 143, 514. 

nae regular, 390, 391, 417, 515, 517; 728, n. 
60. 

— special, 373, 390, 728, n. 60. 

— supplementary, 390, 520, 727, n. 59. 

— on trade in slaves, 666, n. 37. 

— on uninundated land, 726, n. 53. 

— vectigal, see Vectigalia. 

Teachers, 126, 147, 190, 191, 707, n. 48. 

Tebtunis, 670 (II (6)). 

Technique, decay of, 175, 177, 533- 

— Greek, 19, 669, n. 44. 

— industrial, 36, 175, 177; 178, 279, 350, 
351, 693, n. 107. 

ap military, 40, 353- 

Tegea, 79. 

Telamone, 12 (2). 

Tellus, 44 (2), 364 (m), 372 (J). 

Telmessus, 598, n. 7, 655, n. 5. 

Tembrogius valley, 657, n. 7. 

Temples, 136, 137, 230 (1, 3), 242, 267, 272, 
346, 659, n. 13, 662, nn. 26, 27, 665, n. 34. 

— banking business, 270, 622, n. 46, 623, 
n. 48. 

— Celto-Germanic, 226, 227, 234. 

— confiscation of the property of, 453, 457. 

— factories, 179, 486. 

— fairs, 649, n. 94. 

— flight to, see Anachoresis. 

— industry, 179, 279. 

= KaTOXOL in, 266. 

— land of, 254, 259, 266, 285, 286, 345, 369, 
481, 517, 655, n..5, 656, n. 6, 657, n. 7, 
672-3, n. 46. 

— maintenance, 147. 
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Temples, in Nubia, 300 (1), 302, 305, 306, 


339, 679, n. 58. 

— privileges of, 266, 689. 

— representation of, 100 (1), 276 (1, 2), 332. 

— right of asylum, 284, 298. 

— rural, 221. 

— secularization of, 286, 287. 

— serfs of, 657, n. 8. 

— territories of, 49, 50, 83, 207, 257, 267. 

Tenants, 61, 208, 210, 254, 255, 344, 348, 
409, 455, 457, 499, 500, 523, 553, 0. 27, 
554, nn. 31, 32, 629, n. 18, 635, n. 49, 
638, n. 59, 655, n. 4, 687, n. 97, 726, n. 53. 

— in the army, 30, 127, 496. 

— free, 257, 263, 266. 

— half-tenants, half-owners, 368, 699, n. 14. 

— in the Hellenistic period, 19. 

— husbandry of, 30, 98, 101, 201, 203-6, 
313, 327, 359, 362. 

— of imperial estates, 214, 367, 368, 380, 
397, 398, 409, 418, 425, 426, 478, 584, 
n. 8, 621, n. 45, 628, n. 16, 692, n. 104, 
7OI—-2, N. 30, 725, N. 53. 

— increase of, 23, 35, 104. 

— militarization of, 425, 426. 

— native population as, 225, 228, 231, 232, 
239, 242, 251, 315, 323, 330, 331. 

— obligatory service of, 327, 527, 661, n. 23. 

— peasants transformed into, see Peasants. 

— of public land, 209, 214, 653, nn. 1, 2. 

— self-government of, 325. 

— serfs, 257, 345, 527- 

— transformation into landowners, 325, 367, 
369, 423, 425, 426. 

— See also coloni; Peasants; and Serfs. 

Tenos, 631, n. 31. 

Tenuiores, 370, 410, 637, n. 57. 

Teos, 601, n. 10, 691, n. 101. 

Terentius, M., 152 (1). 

Tergeste, 141, 206, 235, 237, 392, 572, n. 5, 
611, n. 26, 629, n. 17, 651, n. 97. 

Termessus, 477, 655, . 5, 705, 0. 40. 

Terra Mater, 44 (2), 45. 

Terra sigillata, 70, 175, 575, 0. 13, 617, n. 39. 

Territories of cities, 71, 127, 143, 145, 233, 
235, 237, 243, 246, 261, 272, 310, 311, 
317; 326, 327, 330, 334, 335s 357s 362, 376, 
425, 479, 548, n. 16, 554, n. 32, 629, n. 22, 
632, n. 33, 638, n. 59, 640, n. 67, 699, n. 
12, 700, N. 21, 720, n. 38. 

— — concentration of land in the hands ofa 
few landowners, 195, 246, 330, 664, n. 32. 

— — formation of, 50, 134, 135, 207, 232, 
242, 250, 252, 319, 322. 

— — land-tenure in, 658, n. 10, 697, 702-3, 
Nn. 34. 

— — liturgies, 385, 476, 512, 527, 705, n. 42. 

— — organization of, 192, 207, 208, 215, 
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255, 257, 258, 263, 266, 267, 269, 317, 323, 
334, 418, 564-5, n. 23, 600, 606-7, n. 20; 
643, n. 83, 645, n. 88, 646, n. 89, 6475 
n. 92, 650-1, n. 97, 653, n. 3, 661-2, 
nn. 26-28, 665-6, n. 34, 717, N. 31. 

— of civitates, 209. 

— of forts, 227, 228, 232, 246, 325. 

— of legions, 245, 250, 640, n. 65, 641, n. 74, 
642, n. 78. 

— of Punic cities, 314-16, 547, mn. 14, 15, 
548, n. 17, 682, n. 70. 

— of temples, see Temples. 

— of tribes, see Tribal. 

— of a village, 142, 250, 427, 480, 500, 646, 
n. 89, 656-7, n. 7, 661, n. 26, 665-6, n. 34. 

Territorium contributum, 232. 

Terrorism, 29 31, 401, 415, 449, 451-5, 
461, 464, 487, 491, 492. 

Tertullian, 708, n. 5, 714, n. 17, 716, n. 28. 

Tesserae, 182, 623, n. 48. 

Tesserariae (ship), 168. 

Testaccio, Monte, 218, 607, n. 22, 631, n. 26, 
633, n. 36. 

Tetrapyla, 137. 

Tetrarchs, 270. 

Tetricus, C. Pius Esuvius, Gallic emperor, 
447, 498. 

Teurnia, 233. 

Teutonic tribes, 659, n. II. 

Textile industry, 568, n. 38, 620, nn. 43, 44. 

Textiles, 156, 547, n. 16, 614, n. 32. 

Thallus, 552, n. 26 

Thamugadi (Timgad), 140, 141, 175, 322, 
375, 376, 594, 626, n. 56, 645, n. 88. 

Thapsus, 315. 

Thasos, 599. 

Theadelphia, 480, 490, 669, n. 45, 744, n. 44. 

Theatres, 81, 137, 143, 191, 221, 226, 245, 
272, 376, 453, 645, n. 88, 665, n. 34. 

Thebaid, 303. 

Thebbora, 699, n. 12. 

Theiss, river, 362, 649, n. 95. 

Thelepte, 322. 

Theodoric, palace of, Ravenna, 529 (1). 

Theodosia, 259. 

Theodosianus, Codex; see Codex. 

Theodosius I, emperor, 436, 437, 469, 475, 
736, n. I. 

Theon, C. Julius, 293, 672 (V (29)), 673. 

— son of Theon, 293, 672 (V (g0)). 

Theoninus, 293, 672 (V (40)). 

Theophrastus, 544, n. 5. 

Theopompus, 639, n. 63. 

Thermae, 629, n. 20. 

Thermae, 234. 

Thermopolium, 144 (2). 

Thermutharion, Aurelia, alias Herais, 293, 
491, 673, 747, n. 62. 
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Thermutharion Lycarionis, 672 (V (43)). 

Thessalonica (Salonika), 141, 253, 595, 650, 
nn. 96, 97, 740, n. 20. 

Thessaly, 253, 651, nn. 97, 98. 

Theudalis, 315. 

Theveste (Tebessa), 141, 323, 684, n. 75. 

Thiasus, 645, n. 86, 660, n. 15. 

Thibaris, 319, 682, n. 69. 

Thibilis (Announa), 323, 330. 

Thiges, 683, n. 73. 

Thignica, 319. 

Thisbe, 652, n. ror. 

Thmouis, documents from, 675, 677, n. 52. 

Thrace, 134, 142, 151, 249, 251, 252, 270, 
353 355» 357; 400, 418, 426, 427, 428, 443, 
447, 511, 643, n. 83, 644, n. 84, 647-9, 
nn. gI—95, 666, n. 34, 690, n. IOI, 724, 
mn. 50, 51, 740, n. 21. 

Thraces, 647, n. go. 

Thracian alae, 648, n. 92. 

— army, 400. 

— Carpi, 442. 

— Chersonese, 600. 

— cohorts, 109, 251, 648, n. 92. 

— dress, 252. 

— ‘Herés’, 253, 649, n. 95, 735, n- 36. 

— kingdom, 354. 

— landowners, 650, n. 97. 

— lands, 183, 366, 426, 644, n. 85. 

— language, 346. 

— law, 183. 

— names, 651, n. 97. 

— peasants, 251, 252, 439, 501, 710, n. 12. 

' — rider-god, 647, n. 92. 

— tribes, 235, 249, 258. 

— village, 478. 

Thracians, 6, 7, 194, 233, 235, 237, 244, 247, 
249, 251, 467, 518, 639, n. 63, 640, n. 67, 
643-4, n. 84, 646, n. 89, 647, nn. 91, 92, 
649, n. 95. 

— representation of, 108 (2). 

Thraco-Illyrians, 235, 244, 345. 

Thrasea Paetus, 114. 

Thraso, 489. 

Threshing-floor, representation of, 313 (1), 
692, n. 103. 

Threshing machine (flostellum punicum), 669, 


n. 44. 

Thuburbo Majus, 141, 319, 330, 595, 682, 
N. 72, 739, De 17, 742, Ne 27. 

Thuburnica, 686, n. 84, 727, n. 57. 

Thubursicu Numidarum, 141, 322, 
684, n. 77. 

Thucydides, 646, n. 89. 

Thugga, 34, 141, 318, 319, 328 (1), 594, 
683, n. 73, 686, n. 87, 743, n. 42. 

Thyatira, 619-20, n. 43, 657, n. 7, 707, D. 47, 
715, D. 19, 723, n. 46. 
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Thysdrus, 455. 

Tiber, river, 55, 81, 85, 182. 

Tiberias, 269, 587, n. 18, 664, n. 32. 

Tiberius, emperor, 77, 85, 91, 95, 102, 106, 
119, 249, 292, 563, n. 18, 575, n. 14, 589, 
n. 27, 599, 670 (I (1)). 

-~— administration, 79. 

— coins, 576, n. 17. 

— colonies, 642, n. 79. 

— finances, 55, 76 (2), 77, 182, 388, 623, n. 49. 

— foreign policy, 52, 319. 

— imperial cult, 78, 79, 546, n. 12, 569, n. 1. 

— internal policy, 81, 84, 700, n. 21. 

— provinces, 86, 1o1, 124. 

— urbanization, 84. 

Tibullus, 63, 91, 565, n. 24. 

Tigellius Ialysus, M., 293, 672 (V (43))- 

Tigris, river, 95. 

Til-Chatel, 164 (1). 

Tiles, 237, 580, n. 25, 611, n. 26. 

Timber, 67, 609. 

Timesitheus, C. Furius Sabinus Aquila, 442, 
459, 733, n. 26. 

Timgad, see Thamugadi. 

Tin, 66, 213, 630, n. 24, 690, n. 101. 

Tipasa, 319. 

Tirones Asiani, 592, n. 36. 

Tironianus, fundus, 628, n. 16. 

Tithe (decumae), 207-9. 

Titia Matrina, 647, n. go. 

Titinius Capito, 585, n. 11. 

Titulitanenses, 683, n. 73. 

Titus, emperor, 106, 112, 118, 125, 221, 295, 
670 (I (5) ), 672 (VI (45) )- 

Toilet articles, 69, 164 (2), 169, 349. 

Tokens, see Tesserae. 

“Tomba del Duce’, 20 (2-4). ~ 

Tomi, 141, 154, 249, 596, 645, n. 86, 646, 
n. 89, 647, n. go, 649, n. 95. 

Toparchies, 270. 

Toparchoi, 427, 725, n. 51. 

Topirus, 252. 

Toreutics, 72, 175. 

Toulouse, 175, 218. 

Town-planning, 597, n. 6. 

Trachonitis, 271, 344, 664, n. 33, 692, n. 103. 

Trade in articles of prime necessity, see 
Necessities of life. 

— in clothes, 152 (5), 166, 612-13, n. 27. 

— companies, 170, 171. 

— in corn, see Corn. 

— in food-stuffs, see Food-stuffs. 

— freedom of, 53, 54, 101, 145, 170. 

— in oil, see Oil. 

— in primeurs, 69. 

— retail, 486, 524. 

— routes, see Routes. 

— in slaves, see Slaves. 
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Trade, ‘silent’, 307, 680, n. 62. 

— supervisors of, 278. 

— in wine, see Wine. 

Trajan, emperor, 108 (1, 2), 110, 120-2, 
124, 163, 213, 267, 310, 364, 392, 420, 
428, 458, 589, nn. 27, 30, 599, 620, n. 43, 
693-8, nn. 1-8, 707, n. 48, 710, n. g. 

— arch of, at Beneventum, see Beneventum. 

— — at Timgad, 140. 

— army, 89, 126, 173, 510, 573-4, n. 8, 
591, n. 36, 631, n. 29, 659, n. 11, 694, n. 2. 

— colonies, 140, 199, 321, 322, 356 (4), 
375, 554, n. 31, 626, n. 56, 642, n. 79, 645, 
nn. 86, 88. 

— column of, 108 (1, 2,) 236 (1), 248 (1, 2), 
357, 360 (1), 612, 695, n. 4, 709, n. 9. 
— economic policy, 182, 199, 202, 209, 356, 
358, 359, 361, 363, 368, 405, 409, 575, 
n. 14, 602, n. 14, 608, n. 23, 615, n. 35, 

686, n. 87, 694, n. 1, 697. 

— foreign policy, 354, 355, 362, 363, 605-7, 
nn. 19, 20. 

— harbour of, 339. 

— internal policy, 357, 362, 370, 404, 585, 
n. 10, 641, n. 71, 651, n. 97, 696, nn. 6, 
7, 698, n. 8, 699, n. 12, 711, n. 12. 

— market of, 568, n. 36, 694, n. 3. 

— opposition to, 116, 117. 

— revolts under, 126, 348, 676, n. 50, 693, 
Nn. 105. 

— urbanization, 134, 135, 249, 251, 325, 
355» 362, 366, 592, n. 2, 647, n. gI. 

— wars, 123, 154, 157, 221, 236 (1), 246, 
248, 249, 355s 357» 358; 371, 384, 391, 392; 
423, 446, 600, 694, n. 1, 695, nn. 5, 6. 

— See also “Tropaeum Traiani’. 

Traianopolis, 134, 252. 

Tralles, 655, n. 3, 700, n. 21. 

Transjordan, 94, 95, 135, 136, 270, 271, 376, 
592, n. 2, 607, n. 20, 665, n. 33. 

Tranquillitas, 364 (i). 

Transpadana, regio, 574, n. 8, 600. 

Transportation, 91, 146, 159, 177, 273, 287, 
301, 385, 386, 408, 476, 483, 636, n. 55, 
703, n. 38, 743, n. 42. 

— of the annona, 424, 485. 

— of the army, see Army. 

— business, 153. 

— of corn, see Corn. 

— by desert-route, 155, 605. 

— of the emperor’s baggage, 729, n. 61. 

— of foodstuffs, 145, 146, 360 (2), 416 (3), 
463, 484, 600. 

— by land, 146, 166, 386, 387, 485, 598-9, 
N. 9, 700-1, N. 21, 743-4, N. 44. 

— means of, 9, 145, 150, 165, 166, 357, 648, 
Nn. 92. 

— nationalization of, 279, 462, 463. 
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Transportation, representation of, 160 (1, 
2); 224 (1-5), 236 (1), 248 (1), 280 (1, 3, 
4), 416 (1). 

— responsibility for, 424, 744, 0. 44, 745» 
Nn. 45. 

ete by river, 165, 166, 485, 744, Nl. 44. 

ns by sea, 177, 300. 

— of state goods, 381, 384, 387, 449, 450, 
519, 520, 524, 743, D+ 44. 

— of state messages, 387. 

— of state officials, 387. 

— of taxes in kind, 485. 

— trade, 744, n. 44. 

— See also Cursus publicus. 

Transporters, 162, 165, 167, 170, 223, 279, 
‘744, 0. 44- 

Transylvanian mountains, 247. 

Trapezus (Trebizond), 443. 

Treasure, hidden, 342, 691, n. Ior. 

Treasurers, 148, 674, n. 49. 

Treasuries, imperial, 182, 712, n. 15, 728, 
Nn. 59. 

— municipal, 148, 735, n. 35, 746, n. 56. 

— See Aerarium and Fiscus. 

Treatises on agriculture, see Agriculture. 

— — ichthyology, 616, n. 35. 

— — industry, 19. 

— — law, 183. 

— — zoology, 615, n. 35. 

Trebellius Pollio, 435. 

Trebenischte, 639, n. 63. 

Treveri, 223, 225, 738, n. 17. 

Tréves, see Augusta Treverorum. 

Tribal aristocracy, 219, 225, 644, n. 84. 

— authorities, 635, n. 51. 

— communities, 107, 344, 706, n. 45. 

— districts, 229. 

— economy, 518. 

— grazing, 14. 

— institutions, 637, n. 57. 

— manner of life, 662, n. 28. 

— market-places, 251. 

— organization, 50, 210, 272, 325, 650,n.97. 

— territories, 209, 222, 242, 243, 321-3, 
325, 326-7, 330, 640, n. 71, 646-7, n. go, 
684, n. 76. 

Tribe (dvA7y), 251, 272, 650, n. 97, 665, n. 34. 

Tribes (gentes), 194, 258, 267, 305, 318, 319, 
338, 345, 354, 373, 442, 446, 474, 510, 
630, n. 23, 631, n. 27, 642, n. 78, 647, n. go, 
659, n. 11, 685, nn. 78, 83, 720, n. 38, 
738, n. 17. 

— in the army, 467, 493, 511. 

— attached to cities, 51, 83, 206, 232, 237, 
322, 357, 392, 640, n. 67, 651, n. 97. 

— desert, 95, 301. 

— federations of, 238. 

— organization of, 210, 214, 215, 218, 219, 
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238, 239, 241-7, 249-53, 261, 270, 321, 
322, 323, 571, n. 5, 639, n. 63, 640-1, 
n. 71, 646, n. 89, 666, nn. 34, 36. 

Tribes, praefecti of, see Praefecti. 

— urbanization of, 50, 83, 207, 211. 

Tribes (tribus), 13, 81, 685, n. 83. 

Tribunals, organization of, 50. 

Tribunus, 511. 

Tributaries, see Stipendiarii. 

Tribute, 69, ror, 258, 271, 301, 303, 335, 
606, n. 20, 631, n. 31. 

Tridentum, 83, 206, 571, n. 5. 

Trimalchio, 56, 57, 58, 68 (2), 70, 96, 146, 
151, 166, 321, 551, n. 25, 562, n. 18, 580, 
ny 23. 

Tripoli, 313, 334, 595 714, Nn. 17. 

Tripolis, 141, 318, 334, 335. 

Tripolitana regio, 339. 

Tripolitania, 334, 335, 337-9, 680, n. 64, 
687, n. 98, 688, n. 99, 692, n. 103, 714, 
N.175.723, n. 48. 

Triptolemus, 76 (1). 

Trita, goddess, 638, n. 62. 

Triton, 312 (1). 

Troesmis, 249, 645, n. 88. 

Troezen, 696, n. 6. 

‘Tropaeum Traiani,’ 250. 

Trophenius, 655, n. 5. 

Trullenses, 647, n. go. 

Tubias, 665, n. 33. 

Tullius Menophilus, 442. 

Tunisia, 312, 329 (1), 724, n. 48. 

Turin, see Augusta Taurinorum. 

Turkestan, Chinese, 604, n. 18. 

Turkish Empire, 532. 

Turmae messorum, 331. 

Turnacum (Tournai), 633, n. 38. 

Turris, 210, 630, n. 23. 

— Tanalleni, 322. 

Tyana, 498, 747, n. 66. 

Tyche, of a city, 100 (2), 160 (1), 609, 
682, n. 70. 

Tyndaris, 629, n. 20. 

Tyrannius, C., 673. 

Tyrants, Thirty, 731, n. 8. 

Tyras, 261, 645, n. 87, 659, n. II. 

Tyre, 141, 181, 211, 407, 428, 538, 596, 
663, n. 31. 

Tyrian purple, 148. 

— statio in Puteoli, 163. 


Ubil, 222, 225. 

Uchi Majus, 319, 330, 428, 594, 682, nn. 69, 
70, 725, 0. 51. 

Ucubi, 683, n. 73. 

Ulpian, 405, 407, 425, 712, n. 14, 714-15, 
n. 18, 717, n. 30, 719, n. 38. 

Ulpiana (Moesia Superior), 246. 
4735.2 
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Ulpii, 645, n. 89. 

Ulpius, Aelianus Papianus, T., 654, n. 4. 

— Appuleius Eurycles, M., 602, n. 13, 698, 
rH Oi 

— Cornelius Laelianus, Gallic emperor, 446. 

— Longinus, M., 647, n. go. 

Umbria, 14, 30, 58, 738, n. 17. 

Umbricius Scaurus, 256 (3). 

Umbrii, 639, n. 64. 

Umbro-Sabellians, 11. 

Umeri, 212 (2). 

Undecimprimi, 706, n. 45. 

Unemployed, 31, 104. 

Unguentarii, representation of, 96 (1). 

Ural mountains, 66. 

Uranius Antoninus, usurper, 663, n. 31. 

Urbanization of the provinces of the 
Roman empire, 49, 50, 83-85, 93, 103, 
107, 110, III, 134, 135, 207, 233, 244, 
245, 249, 272, 282, 346, 352, 355,. 362, 
365, 366, 375, 378-80, 384, 425, 426, 429, 
498, 560, n. 10, 571, N. 5, 574, n. II, 592, 
N. 2, 647, n. O91, 664, n. 32, 714, n. 17, 
725, . 51, 734, 0. 34. 

— of Italy, 14, 21, 135, 734, n. 31. 

— See also Africa; Asia Minor; Britain; 
Dalmatia; Danube lands; Egypt; Gaul; 
Germany; Greece; Spain; Syria. 

Urgulanilla, 670 (II (11)). 

Uselis, 630, n. 23, 683, n. 72. 

Usurers, 48. 

Usury, 36. 

Usus proprius, 369. 

Uthina (Oudna), 329 (1), 331. 

Utica, 314, 315. 

Utius, Sp. f., C., 241. 

— P., 241. 

Uzalis, 315. 


Vaballathus, king, 444, 446, 663, n. 31. 

Vaccaei, 639, n. 63. 

Vaccius, L. f. Aemilius Labeo, L., 655, n. 5. 

Vaga, 317, 428, 725, n. 51. 

Vagi, 511. 

Vaison, 703, n. 38. 

Val Catena, 234. 

Valens, emperor, 653, n. 2, 731, n. 8. 

Valentia, 630, n. 23. 

Valeria Atticilla, 684, n. 76. 

— Gai, 676, n. 49. 

Valerian (P. Licinius Valerianus), emperor, 
266, 443, 444, 477, 663, n. 31, 730, nn. 
3) 7: 

Valeriani, 433. 

Valerius Eudaemon, 705, n. 40. 

— Statilius Castus, 477. 

— C., veteran, 669, n. 44. 

Vallis Poenina, 83. 
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Vanacini, 211, 630, n. 23. 

Vandal rule in Africa, 311. 

Vandals, 446, 529, n. 2, 684, n. 75. 

Vanisnenses, tribe, 685, n. 83. 

Varciani, 642, n. 78. 

Varius Marcellus, 719, n. 35. 

Varro, 30, 63, 64 (2), 206, 549, n. 17, 550-1, 
N. 25, 565, n. 23, 616, n. 35. 

Varus, 52. 

Vases, 72, 94, 306, 307, 603, n. 17. 

— factory of, 173, 617, n. 38. 

— representation of, 300 (1). 

Vectigal ferrariarum, 705, D. 43. 

— lenocinii, 607, n. 20. 

— Maris Rubri, 606, n. 19. 

— vicesimae (probably libertatis), 619, n. 43. 

Vectigalia, 317, 598, n. 7, 632, n. 33, 706, 
n. 43, 728, n.. 59. 

Vedius Antoninus, P., 602, n. 13. 

— Gaius, 696, n. 6. 

Vegetables, 217 (3), 264, 750, n. 6. 

Veii, 13, 629, n. 18, 696, n. 7. 

Veleia, 195, 584, n. 31. 

Velitrae, 598, n. 9. 

Venidius Rufus, 721, n. 44. 

Venta Silurum (Caerwent), 141, 229, 636, 


TL 
Venus, 160 (1), 256 (1), 441 (2 f), 569, n. 1. 
— Augusta, 705, n. 43. 

— Genetrix, 76 (2). 

— Pompeiana, 100 (2). 

— temple of, at Eryx, 207. 

Veranius Philagrus, Q., 602, n. 13. 
Vercellae, 611, n. 26. 

Verecundus, 100. 

Veredarit, 725, n. 51. 

Vergilius Eurysaces, M., 32, 701, n. 21. 
Verginius Rufus, 572, n. 6. 

Verona, 139, 232, 442. 

Verres, 10, 553, 0. 27, 700, n. 21. 
Verrius Flaccus, 616, n. 35. 

Verus, Lucius, emperor, 267, 606, n. 20, 

696, n. 6, 704, n. 39, 714, n. 18, 716, n. 24. 
Vespasian, emperor, 86, 88, 292, 493, 504, 

536. 

— administration, 110, 112. 
— army, 89, 90, 105, 107, 109, 467, 573, 

n. 8. 

— colonies, 572, n. 5, 627, n. 7. 

— economic policy, 110, 198, 201, 295, 389, 
582, n. 29, 670, 672 (V (36)), 674, n. 47. 
— internal policy, 112, 113, 572, n. 5, 584, 

n. I, 585, n. 10. 

— opposition to, 113-17, 586, nn. 15, 16, 

587, 0. 9, 590; N. 33, 631, n. 20, 674, n. 47. 
— provinces, 125, 211, 214, 215, 239, 242, 

270, 310, 574, n. 8, 630, n. 23, 632, n. 32, 

681, n. 64, 694, n. 2. 
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Vespasian, restoration of peace, 106. 

— revolts under, 201, 311. 

— urbanization, 107, 110, III, 134, 362, 
366, 592, n. 2. 

— wars, 154, 221, 353- 

Vesta, 96 (4), 396 (2g). 

Vestalia, 96 (4). 

Vestinus, 582, n. 29. 

Vesuvius, 61, 194, 195. 

Veterans of the army of Augustus, 88. 

— auxiliaries, 214. 

— barbarization of, 449. 

— city aristocracy, 186, 334. 

— city residents, 33, 59, 203, 242, 246, 565, 
Nn. 25. 

— of the civil wars, 28, 29, 31, 33, 58, 59, 
554, 1. 32, 555, 0. 33, 583, n. 31. 

— colonies of, see Colonies. 

— liturgies, 723, n. 46. 

— native aristocracy, 239, 272. 

— oriental, 556, n. 2. 

— owners of land in Egypt, 54, 287, 296, 
427, 489, 561, n. 15, 669, n. 44, 673, 
674-5, n. 49, 726, n. 53, 746, nn. 57, 60. 

— privileges for, 403. 

— religion of, 650, n .95. 

— romanizing influence, 250, 556, n. 2. 

— settlement of, 51, 199, 245, 247. 

——in Africa, 317-19, 323, 682, n. 69, 
683, n. 73, 685, n. 81, 686, n. 84. 

— — in the border lands, 511, 714, n. 17, 
737, D. 10. 

— — in Cyrene, 310. 

— — in Germany, 221, 227, 228. 

os BE Italy by Trajan, 356 (1), 358, 696, 
ne: 

— — in Palestine, 664, n. 32. 

— — in Syria, 428. 

— village aristocracy, 499, 666, n. 35. 

— well-to-do landowners, 71, 186, 229, 231. 

Vetidius Juvenalis, Q., 331. 

Vettii, 92, 96. 

Vettii, house of the, 92 (1-4), 96 (1-4), 
578. 

Vettius, Firmus, 100 (2). 

Vetulonia, 20 (2-4). 

Vexillationes, 460, 606, n. 19, 641, n. 75. 

Viatka, 566, n. 30. 

Vibius, Lentulus, L., 602, n. 13. 

— Salutaris, C., 591, n. 34, 602, n. 13, 629, 
Nn. 21. 

Vicani, 205, 325, 685, n. 83. 

Vicarii, 591, n. 36. 

— rationalium, 691, n. 101. 

Vicetia, 232. 

Vici, 128, 204, 205, 207, 218, 219, 222, 228, 
244, 245, 325, 427, 630, n. 23, 633, n. 38, 
"646, nn. 89, go, 651, n. 97, 685, n. 83. 
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Vicini, vicinia, 633, n. 37, 656, n. 7. 

Victor, Aurelius, 433, 434, 729, n. 1, 736, 
n. I, 740, n. 21. 

Victorinus, called also Verota, 452. 

Victory, 43, 76 (2), 132 (2), 140, 440 
(2d), 441 (2¢, f), 508 (1). 

Victualling, see Food. 

Vicus Amlaidina, 646, n. 89. 

— Annaeus, 325, 685, n. 83. 

— Casianus, 646, n. 89. 

— Celeris, 646, n. 89. 

— Clementinianus, 646, n. go. 

— Haterianus, 325, 685, n. 83, 69g, n. 12. 

— ad Mediam, 643, n. 83. 

— Narcisianus, 646, n. 89. 

— Quintionis, 646, n. 89. 

— Secundini, 646, n. 89. 

— turre Muca(-poris or -tralis), 646, n. 89. 

— Ulmetum, 240 (4), 646-7, n. go. 

— Ultinsium, 646, n. go. 

— Verecundensis, 325, 685, n. 83. 

— Verobrittianus, 646, n. 89. 

— Vindonianus, 245, 641, n. 76. 

Vienne, 216, 218. 

Vilici, 61, 313 (1), 528 (2), 628, n. 16, 
640, n. 69, 647, n. 90; see also Managers. 
Villae rusticae, 30, 63, 64 (2), 345, 551-3, 

n. 26, 564. 

Villages, aristocracy of, see Aristocracy. 

— attached to cities, 51, 246, 250, 255, 257, 
272, 317, 319, 323, 646, n. 89, 657, n. 7, 
Gf fe la 

— attached to legions, 245. 

— attached to a temple, 266, 656, n. 6, 658, 
n. 8, 662, n. 27. 

— on imperial and large estates, see Estates. 

— land of, see Territories. 

— larger, in Syria (untpoxwpia), 272, 273, 
665, n. 34. 

— — inEgypt (unrpomdAas), see Mntpomodas. 

— self-government of, 514, 657, n. 7. 

— transformed into cities, 666, n. 34. 
Villas, Africa, 312 (1, 3), 313, 329, 339, 
528 (1), 529 (2), 692, n. 103, 750, n. 6. 

— Belgium, 175, 618, n. 40, 633, n. 38. 

— Britain, 175, 229-31, 617-18, n. 40, 636, 
nn. 52, 54. 

— Campanian, 30, 58, 60-62, 551-3, n. 26, 
564-5, n. 23. 

— Dalmatia, 239, 639, n. 64. 

— Danube lands, 641, n. 76. 

— Egypt, 676, n. 49. 

— fortified, 461, 528 (1), 530, 658, n. Io. 

— Gaul, 175, 218, 219, 617-18, n. 40, 633, 
n. 36. 

— Germany, 225, 226, 228, 618, n. 40, 634, 
n. 43, 635, n. 48. 

— Histria, 234, 235, 237, 638, n. 60. 
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Villas, of Horace, 563, n. 22. 

— industrial concerns in, 175, 225, 226, 
617-18, n. 40. 

— Palestine, 664, n. 32. 

— piscinae of, 690, n. 100. 

— Pompeian, see Pompeii. 

— representation of, 60 (1-4), 62 (1, 2), 
230 (1), 234, 276 (1), 528 (1), 529 (2). 

— Roman Campagna, 376. 

— Sardinia, 630, n. 23. 

— Sybaris, 628, n. 12. 

— Syria, 262, 263, 660, n. 21. 

Viminacium, 151, 244, 602 n. 15, 610, n. 
24, 641, n. 74. 

Vindemitores, 564. 

Vindex, 572, n. 6. 

Vindictarii, 654, n. 4. 

Vindobona, 244. 

Vindonissa, 141, 632, n. 34. 

Vine, countries growing, 67. 

— culture of, 10, 21, 22, 67, 70, 93, 98, 201, 
203, 209, 216, 223, 239, 258, 271, 283, 
294, 296, 314, 331, 343, 344, 544, n. 5, 
548-9, n. 17, 550, N. 25, 553, N- 27, 574s 
mn. 10, 12, 579, n. 21, 581, n. 25, 658, 
n. 10, 692, n. 103. 

— decay of, 195, 366, 481, 740, n. 21. 

— dressers, 367. 

— growers, 72. 

— permission to plant, 202, 209, 628, n. 12. 

— planting, 165, 195, 281, 547, n. 15, 548, 
n. 16, 675, n. 49. 

— prohibition of planting, 22, 202, 358, 
548-9, n. 17, 628, n. 12. 

— representation of, 312 (1), 329 (2). 

Vineyards, 270, 564. 

— capitalistic, 30. 

— destruction of, 2, 21, 202, 315. 

— divine protector of, 264 (1). 

— implements for work in, 65. 

— investment of money in, 22, 98. 

— labour in, 204, 263, 580, n. 23, 661, n. 23. 

— model, 61, 580, n. 25. 

— preponderance of, on private estates in 
Egypt, 490, 673, n. 46, 674-5, n. 49, 742; 
n. 32, 746, n. 60. 

— private property in Egypt, 281. 

— protection of, 665, n. 33. 

— representation of, 196 (2), 528 (1). 

— on waste lands, 628, n. 12, 692, n. 103. 

Vintage, 564, 578. 

— representation of, 92 (2), 216. 

Vipasca, 214, 342, 585, n. 8, 691, n. Tol. 

Virgil, 29, 42, 43, 63, 91, 216, 231. 

— Bucolica of, 578. 

Virtus, 76 (2), 356 (1). 

Virunum, 72, 141, 233, 558, D. 5, 597, 0. 5, 
611, n. 26, 637, n. 57. 
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Vitellius, emperor, 86, 106, 125. 

— Felix, A., 743, n. 42. 

Vocontii, 218. 

Volscians, 13. 

Volubilis, 83, 141, 570, n. 2, 572, 0D. 5; 594s 
683, n. 72, 687, n. 97. 

Volunteers, 40, 89, 128, 503, 511. 

Volusianus, emperor, 433. 

Vopiscus Syracusius, Flavius, 435, 436, 711, 
n. 13. 

Vorodes, Septimius, 663, n. 31. 

Vorésvar, 641, n. 76. 

Vulcanus, 132 (2), 256 (1). 


Wage-earners, 178, 190, 471. 

Wages, 190, 471. 

Wall-painters, 220. 

War booty, 2, 16, 26, 88, 355, 360 (3), 545, 
n. 9, 694, n. I. 

— humanization of, 543, n. 2. 

— supplies, 412. 

Watch-tower (uayd@Aa), 722. 

Water seller (aquatarius), representation of, 
189 (2). 

— stations, 97, 271. 

— supply, 81, 142, 143, 234, 272, 279, 280 
(5), 306, 498, 679, n. 58. 

— wheel (xados), 669, n. 44. 

Wax, 66, 67, 154. 

Weapons, see Arms. 

Weavers, 486, 620, n. 44, 743, N. 42. 

Weaving, 213, 349. 

Wedding, representation of, 161. 

Weisenau, 613, n. 27. 

Wetterau, 635, n. 48. 

Wild beasts, import of, 70, 154, 301, 307, 
338, 339. 

— skins of, 338. 

Wine, for the army, 67, 159, 165, 223. 

— as currency, 490. 

— dealers, 166, 431, 607, n. 21. 

—-— representation of, 92 (3), 160 (1), 
164 (1). 

— deliveries of, 480, 712, n. 15, 721, n. 45, 
743, 0. 41. 

— doles of, 149. 

— estates, 92, 564-5, n. 23. 

— export, from Carthage, 548-9, n. 17. 

— — from Gaul, 574, n. 12, 607, n. 21. 

— — from Greece, 254, 549, n. 17, 652, n. 
Iol. 

== rom Italy, 67, 79, 194-5, 547, n. 15; 
548, n. 16, 611, n. 26, 639, n. 64. 

— — from Thrace, 643, n. 83. 

— growers, 98, 203. 

— import into Italy, 550, n. 25, 566, nn. 28, 
29. 
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Wine jars, 92 (3), 160 (1), 264 (3, 4)» 547» 
n. 16, 565, n. 23, 611, n. 26, 639, n. 64. 

— making, 152 (3). 

— — representation of, 92 (2). 

— over-production, 98, 199, 201. 

— pipe, 628, n. 12. 

— press (torcular), 64 (2), 481, 564. 

— — representation of, 92 (2). 

— producers of Italy, 202. 

— production, 9; 19, 63, 98, IOI, 174, 194; 
204, 216, 223, 254, 314, 329 (2), 375, 
518, 548, n. 17, 551, n. 25, 564-5, n. 23, 
566, n. 28, 578, 628, n. 12, 639, n. 64, 643, 
n. 83, 736, n. 39, 750, n. 6. 

— shops, 328, 564, 578. 

—— representation of, 92 (3), 164 (1), 
196 (2). 

— store-rooms, 61, 64 (2), 564, 580, n. 21. 

— trade in, 2i, 36, 575 67, 79-72; 158, 163, 
166, 167, 202, 547, n. 15, 548, nn. 16, 17, 
564, 610, n. 26, 613, n. 27, 736, n. 39. 

— transportation of, 159, 280 (4), 485- 

— —representation of, 164 (3), 224 (1, 
2), 248 (1). 

— wholesale trade in, 57, 196 (2). 

Wood cutting, 690, n. 100. 

— deliveries of, 475, 480. 

— precious, 66, 154, 338. 

— requisitions of, 424, 721, n. 45. 

Woods, 61, 244, 375; see also Forests. 

Woodsmen, 687, n. 97. 

Wool, 10, 36, 71, 100 (2), 208, 223, 237, 
618, n. 40, 620, n. 43. 

— basket, representation of, 289 (4). 

— comb for carding, representation of, 289 
(3). 

— factory, 175. 

— garments, 71, 172, 173, 237, 579, N. 20, 
620, n. 43. 

aa industry, 74, 619, Nn. 43; 620, n. 44. 

— stuffs, 36, 69, 73, 74, 158, 271; see also 
Dyed 


Working-classes, 35, 346, 348, 379, 417, 515, 
527. 

Workmen, 31, 46, 275, 294, 325, 378, 385, 
471, 578, 617, n. 39, 622, n. 45, 673, n. 46. 

—in agriculture, 204, 219, 230 (1), 329 
(1), 341. 

— associations of, 178, 190, 462, 621, n. 45. 

— bound to the profession, 525, 526, 530, 
621, n. 45. 

— hired, 63, 179, 330, 331. 

— in industry, 32, 274, 350. 

— in mines, 340, 343. 

— nationalization of, 179. 

—representation of, 100 (2), 224 (2, 3), 
328 (2). 

— social status, 334. 
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Workmen, strikes, 179, 621, n. 45, 677, n. 52. 

— wages, 190. 

Workshops, 11, 36, 72, 98, 104, 175, 177, 
261, 273, 616, n. 37. 

— employees of, 305. 

Worms, 634, n. 45. 

Writing-pen, representation of, 289 (8). 

Wroxeter (Viroconium), 635, n. 51. 


Xiphilinus, 719, n. 36. 


Yarn, 486. 
York, see Eboracum. 


Zelea, 655, n. 5. 
Zenobia, 429, 444, 446, 461, 474. 
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Zenon, agent of Apollonius, 544, n. 5, 622, 
n. 45, 665, n. 33- 

Zeugei, 316. 

Zeus, 76 (1). 

— Chrysaor, 654, n. 3. 

— Epiphanes, 589, n. 27. 

— Panamaros, 654, n. 3. 

— temples of, 369, 656, n. 6. 

Zimizenses or Zimizes, 322, 684, n. 78. 

Zliten, 313, 338, 339, 692, n. 103. 

Zodiac, 256 (1), 312 (1). 

Zonaras, 433- 

Zoology, treatises on, 615, n. 35. 

Zorzines, king, 660, n. 17. 

Zosimus, 433, 740, N. 23, 749, n. 6. 
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see Inscr. Baivariae 135. 


5830: see Inscr. Baivariae 141. 
5833: see Inscr. Baivariae 144. 
O499R Re cues O20, 01.12 
6660 (and 14161): see Amer. Exped. 
to Syria, iil, p. 24 No. 355. 
6810-12. . 686, n. go 
7251: see ILS S214. 
7466 . : 647, n. 90 
7474 - 645, n. 88 
7526 . 5 5 6 WS Senta) 
7532 - 645, n. 89; 646, n. 89 
7533 - eOAOrT 00 
75 3 Oem om eo) OAD, 21 G9 
W505 be Hl es 4, &, 9O46,.n=90 
7633 (827) 643, n. 83 
7795 - 643, n. 83 
7847 « 643, n. 83 
7852 . 643, n. 83 
7853 - 643, n. 83 
7868 . 643, n. 83 
7954-5 643, n. 83 
7956 . 643, n. 83 
8009 . 643, n. 83 
8021 . 643, n. 83 
8060%. fe) secs 643, n. 83 
8112 (cf. 12656) 641, n. 74 
BIGOn ys, - 642, n. 81 
8197 . 642, n. 79 
8199 . 642, n. 79 
8200 . 642, n. 79 
8238 . 642, n. 81 
8240. 642, n. 81 
8350 . - 640, n. 69 
10471-3: see ILS 1153. 
10570 . 641, n. 76 
Iog2I . 642, n. 79 
12010. 2 Ses ce elas 20 
12283: see IG ii?. 1099. 
12336: see Syll.3 888. 
SOLVIT Be te 647, n. 90 
E2407) ue 647, n. go 
T2A1O ie is) 647, n. go 
12463 . 647, n. 90 
12479 ( 14440) 646, n. 89 
12487. . 645, n. 88 
1OASB Ne mE sues 646, n. 90 
12489 . See 475.1190 
Py A a ae 240 (4); 646, n. go 
12402) ure ences) bee O40.115190 
YES 5 5 6 6 DB MRO. Ch) 


CIL (cont.) : 


ili. 


833 
12692 . 640, n. 70 
12693 . : 640, n. 70 
13250: see ‘ILS 5968 
13737 - 647, n. go 
13750: see “‘IOSPE i2. 404 
13743 - 646, n. 89 
13819 . 640, n. 70 
13820 . 640, n. 70 
138217. 640, n. 70 
14068 . 642, n. 79 


14162. 2 lated py 232874) : see IGRR iii. 
1074. 
14165. 8: see ILS 6987. 
11 ff.: see ILS 6987. 


14191: see OGIS 519. 

14195: see Forsch. Eph. ii. 28. 

14203. 15: see IG ii?. 1099. 

14206. 4: see ILS nist 

14214. 20 : OA 732190 
ANG 6 » 5 5 GM iuce 
Beso ee o 6  OxSsiw ln 

14323-8 ee OAOS 1s 7.1 

14356. 3a . 641, n. 74 


14370: see Inscr. Reece 175. 
14370. 10: see Inscr. Baivariae 361. 


14384. I 662, n. 26 
2) 2 eee Oe oer SOOT 1 20) 
662, n. 26 


BO rth LE rs 
14387a: see ILS 8958. 
14387 ff and fff: see ILS 9199. 


14409. . 647, n. 90 
14412. 3 . : 647, n. 90 
442200 tee 647, n. go 
WUE 6 4 647, n. 90 
1444 nate 646, n. 89 
WeWioy en ee WEB Se UAE TG) 
14447 . 645, n. 88; 647, n. 90 
14448 . 6 6 6 om | Oily aly tits) 
14493 . 628, n. 12 
15062 ff. 640, th GP 


dipl. xvi, p. 8593 s see CIL xvi. 38. 
dipl. ix, p. 1959,see CIL xvi. 15. 
dipl. xc, p. 2001, see CIL xvi. 132. 


317 96 (4) 
1507. 6 580, n. 23 
2618 566, n. 28 
3130 100 (1-2) 
5563-8 566, n. 28 
5572 92 (4) 
5573 g2 (4) 
5577 = a - 92 (4) 
5894, & Add. . 566, n. 29 
6499. - - + 552 (31) 
6672 564, n. 23 
6886 564, n. 23 
6887 564, n. 23 
6888 564, n. 23 
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CIL (cont.) : 
viii. 4205 (cf. 18497): see ILS 5752. 


834 
CIL (cont.): 

iv. 6892 565, n. 23 
6893 + 553» 0. 27 (31) 
6995-7 : 552 (31) 

v. 37- 39 638, n. 59 
40 ths 638, n. 59 
AL 3% Wo uk ooo. SAGHEEEIBO 
Beare 2 638, n. 59 

433 638, n. 62 
434 638, n. 62 
436 638, n. 62 
450 638, n. 62 
452 638, n. 62 
475 638, n. 59 
Gosia ees eS 707, n. 48 
532: see ILS 6680. 
875: see ILS 1374. 
1874: see ILS 1118. 
S009 seg) cae 555, 2. 33 
S940 sen aes 640, n. 71 
5050: see FIRA? 71. 
Loli ae ew. 684, n. 76 
8112. 1-4 611, n. 26 
8190 Fy . 638, ns 59 
vi 22 701, n. 21 
967 699, n. 13 
1002 eaters. cs 701, n. 21 
1377: see ILS 1098. 
1423 cee 642, n. 81 
1478 686, n. go 
1603 704, N. 39 
1620 a ae a 161 
1958: see ILS 7460a-c. 
2305: see ILS 8745. 
3829 (cf. 31697) 655, n. 4 
9276: see ILS 7453. 
O404taaGts oss 100 (1-2) 
9783: see ILS 7778. 
g812: see CIL i?. 1017. 
18548... » 553, . 27 (31) 
2O000 act al et eee eS euTOR 
31856: see ILS 1327. 
vii. 775-6 te 636, n. 51 
863 . 636, n. 51 
Vill. 30. 687, n. 97 
68 . 682, n. 68 
69 . 682, n. 68 
270 . 685, n. 83 


885 (cf. 12987): see ILS 6803, 
1641: see ILS 6818. 


1648 . 2 600 
2170: see ILS 8499. 

2319 . 683, n. 72 
244i ff. 687, n. 97 
2615. 683, n. 73 


4192 (cf. p. 1769) see ILS 6851. 
4194 (cf. 18490): see ILS 6852. 
4199 (cf. 18493): see ILS 6850. 


ix. 


4249 (cf. 18503): see ILS 68524 
4836 (cf. 16911) 684, n. 78 
4884: see ILS 6800. 

6357: see ILS 6868. 

7041 (cf. 19423): see ILS 6857. 
7963 (cf. 19849) : see ILS 5473. 
7988: see ILS 5648. 

8210: see ILS 6864. 

8280 (20077): see ILS 6869. 
8369: see ILS 596t. 

os : : 600 
966 - 687, n. 97 
10488 (cf. 11001): see Inscr. Trip. 231 
11451 (cf. 23246) 685, n. 83 
11824 (cf. P. 2372): see ILS 7457. 


12065 . 685, n. 83 
12331: see - ILS 4440. 
14428 . . 709, n. 8 
15497 « 2°." 600 
15775 - 683, n. 73 
17327 - : 683, n. 73 
20627: see “ILS 4490. 
20834: see ILS ‘eee 
22637. 62. ; 547, n. 15 
22729: see ILS 9394 
22787-8 : 684, n. 78 
290rG 0 ae Gee 685, n. 83 
23125: see ILS 6777. 
I5Ibn Ss Wee 683, n. 73 
23166 . 683, n. 73 
23195 - 684, n. 78 
23246 . 684, n. 76 
29509 682, n. 70 
23831: see ILA 279. 
23692. = « So » BBSG moos 
29050 dk a Se ee + 319 
23034, i) n° ch ah 2 ot We 
298490 2 ~~ ow GSS mys 
23876 . 683, n. 73 
29606: «, -Faht Bot 699, n. 12 
23897: see ILS 8941. 
CA608 Sw ow els 683, n. 73 
24004 . 683, n 73 
25417 . 683, n. 72 
25450. «3 « «2 5 G89) mn. 99 
Q57OS-4 = « CSRS" abo 
25902: see FIRA? 100. 
25943 - 684, n. 75 
26121. : 5 
26239: see ILS 9398. 
ROG 684, n. 75 
aO5ha 743, 0. 42 
27790 . 168 
27823 . 683, n. 73 
28073 ff. 684, n. 76 


Of SF SS 2 © C4605 


CIL (cont.): 

EXMEESGUMee ice. 
QEGA «Foy 54.6 
3028: see ILS 7367. 
3651 


3674: see ILS 7455. 
3675: see ILS 74552. 


6072 
6075 
xX. 924 
1613 
1624 
1797 
2489 
5081 
Gto4se ss Bae 
6592: see ILS 7451. 
Go7van Fes. 
7041 
7189 
7957 


8051. 20 
8222 
xi. 139 
377 


3793 
270700 « 
3798 
5215 


5635: see ILS 6640. 


6107: see ILS 509. 
63082". ©. seas 

xil. 2459-60 . . 
5874 

xi. 9052 . 
4228 . 


5010: see ILS 7007. 


6211. 
6358 . 
6618 . 
7070 . 
7507 - 
8254. 
10025. . 
10029. 43 
11630. . 
xiv. 2069 
3608 
4326 
4378 
4549 
4570 
4708 
xv. 6957-63 
Xvi. I2 
13 
4735 .2 


8038: see FIRA? 72. 


379: sec ILS 6664. 
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553> 


642, n. 
640, n. 


628, n. 


81 
71 


16 


598, n. 9 
598, n. 9 
n. a) 


562, n 
562, n 
562, 
629, 


682, 
629, 


629, 
629, 


5475 


n. a 
n. 18 
n,. 22 
628, n. 


16 


n. 70 


nN. 22 
nN. 22 
n. 22 
628, n. 


16 


n. 15 


68 (2) 
176 (3) 


600 


696, n. 7 


629, n. 
629, n. 
643, n. 


735» 
633, 
633, 
633, 
635, 


738, n. 
n. 67 


640, 


641, n. 


152 
640, 


633, n. 
621, n. 
614, n. 


17 
18 
83 


n. 38 
Nn. 37 
Nn. 37 
Nn. 37 
n. 49 


17 


75 


(1) 
n. 67 


i, 
44 
32 


416 (3) 
696, n. 7 


739, 0. 
705, 0. 
663, n. 
608, n. 
628, n. 


18 
43 
31 
22 
16 


572, n. 6 


621, n. 


44 


627, n. 7 
627, n. 7 


CIL (cont.): 
ugh, at) an oy ae een ee 627,n.7 


CRS ee mel cme 627, n. 7 
SOME amen: aren O40 881,107, 
IQOME cu sae eu ciion) ea FRAN c5O 
CIS: 
LIESGOIOWNE om Ge hy a ch a) ce OO5 
Corinth: 
WUOP ees Mee wie eG oe 6 a GCL) 
£216) Ge ech ecco mice ee | WaTee) 
Dacia: 


2, 1925, p. 241, no. 41: see L’An. ép. 
1927, 62. 
43: see L’An. é&p. 


1927, 64. 
Demitsas, ‘H Maxedovia: 
1s Fb MOR og 6 6 og NX), Wey 
Pre7l ONO 2ne mee mice ween O50 381-2077) 
P- 371, no. 330 (2). - 651, n. 97 


F. K. Dérner, Der Erlass # Staatshalters v. 
Asia, Paullus Fabius Persicus: see Oest. Fahres. 
23, 1926, Beibl., pp. 282 ff. 

Durrbach, Choix d’inscriptions de Délos: 


64 ee e540, 0. 12s Rare 
65 Be sme cane 2 4 Ose gT 2 
66 0 oO 6 6 Me wi ml, UR 
132 pce ae gse vet ohsisa  54ONN ero 
138 me ee ae 540 nal 2 
141 jo me aS KG. Ty HOR Gy se UG 
1549, n. 141 
142 mS Soe 5 Ge 
163 ee ne oe so ao Geek oh 
165 5 acre es GE, oC) 
R. Egger, Forsch. in Salona: 
HKLM OH S 56 a 5 ielepianh, OLe 
“EXAnvica: 
Tel LO2LOMDP a7 tley 152 Mew = NS 4 Oset) BL 2 
Ephem. Epigr.: 
IxelOl2ua. O30; abs 


H. G. Evelyn White andy H. Oliver, The 
Temple of Hibis: 
ii, pp.23 ff. . . 582, n. 29; 625, n. 53; 
[674, n. 47 
Excavs. at Dura-Europos: 
Prelim. Rep. iv. pp. 56 ff. (cf. vi. pp. 480 ff.) : 
see L’ An. ép. 1933, 225. 


FIRA?: ‘(see under Riccobono) 
Forsch. mags 


Iisa Qimuee 5 9 Sorrel, 13 
21-22; see Oest. Falras. 23, 1926, Beibl., 
pp. 282 ff. 
DP UI Sits ee) pk en OB; Msp 
27 eee eta es 2 SOLO s aT 
27 —20m ee ken Benet ete O02, 1.13 
20g meme os O2G;01.- 21 
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Forsch. Ephes. prs 
ii. 28g . Oe 591, n. 34 
Come ms oe a SS Se SzosnRes 
Gomme S. 2: 5 2 28 O02 ns 
CLane Ceo) ee ou te ose (BERARDI SS 
61-63 602, n. 13 
64 ff. ; 602, n. 13 
oye 2 ae S&S » ROIRESS 
MTOM, ca ha eS a) alt 6599 
TiPae ot) 4) i co te GO 
LQOre os ee SS SS 09 
ge Ge OF 4 es OO 
TRE Gee 5585. Spe. e509 
1G 95. Ghia, a as, os ODOR DASE 
gue. Se ges os Ss See OO 
Ome ee ee 4 ae ROO 
2009 Ge As 711, Nn. 12; 731, n. 11 
20 OS. a, ea ee OG 
S80) 2a ts, 4H he AR ee 
45 609; 705, N. 43 
48: see L’An. mb 1934, 82. 
50 ; 656, n. 6 
54 ne ae Be Lae iagngs2 
63°60 a amet be oe) Gig, egg 
Ghee ya ct eek . s.” 625-36 
GOMES sw ms Yen 4 615, n. 35 
GS cae bee ee sa cs G. ROE, TSS 
FOURS s: e em eer em 9905 Oey 
FiMeee 2 se a . e590) O15 teS5 
72 ee tee oP OA. . © 696, n. 6 
19 eeeas. ce) ee ee er «COTO eae 
80 we Ge Sen“ '5003,0900. a0 
82-85 : : 655, 0.5 
Fouilles de Delphes: 
ili. 4. 37: see SEG. i. 161. 
S. Gsell, Atlas archéul. de l’ Afrique: 
18, no. 135 684, n. 78 
26, no 161 684, n. 78 


R. Heberdey, Opramoas: 
see TAM ii. 905. 
M. Holleaux, Etudes: 
i, pp. 271 ff. 650, n. 97; 694, n. 4 
Inscript. Baivariae Romanae sive Inscr. provinc. 
Raetiae: 


III cue? So ee ce CS 
127 cu + ee aeaeeet BOGOl eG 
135 se ce we Be OS. SO 
141 i 4 0 7 | eee on Oo 74. FO 
144 kb aes) ae, EERE eer OSye ns 
175 cS lk A ee OST eNG RO 
361 iy Toe Loe Steen to OS Tea O 
Inscr. Chet: 
ili, p. 83, no. 4 681, n. 64 
iv. 10 680, n. 63 
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Inscr. Cret. (cont.): 


iv. 2844 680, n. 63 
336a-b : .. » 680; 0.65 
341 2° «ode ta) we VERO Bs 

Inscr. Délos: 
1511: see Durrbach, Choix 163. 
IG: 

2, T0900 2. 2a oh eww 591, n. 34 
1100 598, n. 7; 700, n. 21 
1103 598, n. 7; 700, n. 21 
1104 - . °(598,2.7 
4831 732, n. 15 
5201 731, n. 8 

iv. 759 696, n. 6 

Vints FIG. 592, n. 36 
2. p. 5: see » ILS 214. 

268 . mae 509 

516. 570, n. 2; 651, n. 99 

vii. 2870 : 598, n. 7 

xii. 2.35 . , 559, n. 6 
5- 724 - 631, n. 31; 707, 0. 47 

946 . 7 sow BSE. 2 
7. 239 - 715, Nn. 19 
240. 715, n. 19 
395 - 715, D. 19 
8. 646. 715,n.19 
H5265 a= 2 ee 715, n. 19 
906 so ise ce. a. Lop hoe BESS 
1240. - 614, n. 31 
Suppl. p. 156, no. - 364 599 
xiv. 235: see IGRR i. 497. 
272: see IGRR 1. 498. 
283: see IGRR i. 502. 
284: see IGRR i. 502. 
830: see OGIS 595. 
Inscr. gr. et lat. de la Syrie (IGLS): 
ete 5, yd Ge 657, n. 8 
47 J 658, n. 8 
51: see © BSA 47s 1952, pp. 96 ff. 
SO ies 4s - « §i66, nose 
IGRR: 

i. 421: see OGIS 595. 

407 Gy a2 tee 723, n. 46 
498 629, n. 22 
502) ow = & ba, ae oO RD, Tee 
HOTS © 2. Se tus, ey ep NEOs 
599) «<0 = = << BonenGa6; 05.80 
674: see Syll.3 888. 

677: see Kalinka, Ant. Denkm. 135. 


721: see Kalinka, Ant. Denkm. 55. 


728: see Kalinka, Ant. Denkm. 100. 
79S) BP eee 647, n. 92 
766: see Syll.3 880. 

WOUD Vise vps see Aes . 605 
Bis bs 66, Nn. 34 
817 . 689 
LOGa) By yak 605 
1169: see OGIS 639. 


i. 


iii. 


IGRR (cont.): 
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IGRR (cont.) : 


1181 605 
TQVOE ag ogl sy ces 606, n. 19 
2: see SEG ii. 666. 
17 657, n. 7 
18 657) ne 7 
36 657, n. 7 
50 656, n. 7 
60 707, N. 47; 715, N. 19; 
[723, n. 46 
61 715, n. 19 
62 723, n. 46 
63 707, n. 473 715, n. 19 
64 707, N. 47; 715, n. 19 
65 654, 0. 45 707, n. 47; 
[715, n. 19 
66 : 723, n. 46. 
67 707, n. 475 715, n. 19 
68 723, n. 46 
69 654, n. 4 
go 665, n. 34 
153 657, n. 7 
Ge, ay a ee ee 656, n. 7 
173: see OGIS 544. 
Cp), ae i ac ae 695, n. 6 
175 695, n. 6 
208 696, n. 6 
228 620, n. 43 
407 723, n. 46 
409 723, n. 46 
222 ie as m=, © ie 655, 0.5 
451: see TAM iii. 185. 
Eileen ae ee eee 655, 0.5 
ATOM srs meet Oe 655, 0.5 
481: see ILS 8870. 
AGE Mie st eo, Ms 655, n.5 
AO Olea es, Neg es, 655, 0. 5 
528: see TAM ii. 157. 
576: see TAM ii. 532. 
583: see TAM ii. 188. 
585: see TAM ii. 190. 
679: see TAM ii. 578. 
iA Pee ap ee 723, n. 46 
739: see TAM ii. 905. 
800-2 . a 654, n. 4 
801 715, 0. 19 
804 715, n. 19 
904 656, n. 6 


1002: see IGLS i. 59. 


1020: see Welles, ge Ae 70. 


1023 
1025 


663, n. 31 
663, n. 31 


1033: see OGIS 640. 
1037: see ILS mais 


1050-2 


1054 
1056 


1056. i. 8: see OGIS 629. 


614, n. 34 
696, n. 6 
662, n. 28 


iii. 


lv. 


10740 gat ee cs) | O02 nye 7, 


MOY & Glo Gg “oy Melee} cs Gy 
IIOR Gee iae -, « (GOB, nga 
GP? oo oe 6 op 6 oo (ao, oh Gy 
OC Gf 6 o g 5 4 Weiaseneyy 
1136-41) ee el OOO4 11.34) 
L142). eee ace) ee OOO ts 4: 
DIAG c. nero ee © POOR NGA 
ey 5 » o of » Web ener 
CTAQM ese sete | ou ici me OO RSI. 34 
T54) (pees eeu oe OOS 34 
iG) Gm pe te Gla se ey, 
Tile 5) 0,6) os, 1 a OOF NGA 
TiGOP Gs, 2 = 8, LOOSEN 4 
ey Rh eo on Se  loomey) 
LUG7Meee re O05. 1,34 0005 nas 
ON pe 5 MOLE ae IS 
py gk ot oo Ga” We moe yi 
WOUGE ae ew a) Mle oye 
WORRY o> oe & 9 9 6 aR GR 
1235-5. o) «ey Ou Gee. O05, 1.694: 
1247.) a) Boe Ee We ee OO Soa 34) 
eR 6 es 5 ae og Shelled oy 
T25A@ os as es) ey Gee OOS en a4, 
i ee oe eS Wik Eee 
1205 9 4 EN ee ee Goer 
T270m aot 8) fo oe eC OUS Snead. 
Oy a Boe ey 6 Whine) 
Cr Fe 0 6 6.6 Ga oy ey, 
Ci owe eG eh Wile eye 
12048 2 a es OOH a4 
1204005 ey Ee) pe OOO; Sh 
Me iG oo om of mm Wal: ma 
WO ee 5 a ae a 4 Wels sei 
130Te ep o) Wee co Fes. OOO WN Agr 
1302 Sa eeu os ee ODORS 
E305 ce oe) 3. NOOO DS 35 
1GiOR eee ee ames  - OOO IAS 
TIEQ se ee eee) OOO Ries 
Heit) Se we 6 5 o 6 lle 
We yiGy ee 665, n. 34; 666, n. 35 
TEV eure Ge rc mae eligenn oe 
T3028 oe ee OOF en 34) 
1364 666, n. 34 
1376: fee Ck ‘B. Welles tke! H. Kraeling, 
Gerasa 45. 
1412 c eo a Py ae AS 
AQT ee ee ee 23 AO 
TAD wee ee. | 648, n. 93 


1506: see BCH 52, 1928, pp. 416 ff, 


no. Vv. 


LASOM ai) a eest i ee OOS antag T 
T5OGp cee ee se) LOLA maga 
Bole) Aa ae dear 655, 2. 5 


194: see OGIS 440. 
197: see OGIS 440. 
SOAS Ure ares foo ets 656, n. 6 


838 


IGRR (cont.): 
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iv. 352 tis n, 21; 622, n. 47 
397 656, n. 6 
444 591, n. 34; 621, n. 45 
539 . 707, 0. 47 
564: see OGIS 504-9. 

571: see OGIS 502. 

573-6: see OGIS 504-9 

640: see TAM ii. 765. 

649: see TAM ii. bigs 

796 614, n. 34 

808 654, n. 4 

818 707, 0. 47 

863 648, n. 93 

870 . . 707, 0. 47 

914 j 621, n..453 629, 1. BLS 
[700, n. a1 

ae) a oF a oe eboehns £2 

915 627, n 11; 707, n. 48 

1087 ; 654, n. 4 

TLI7a we 656, n. 6 

1156: see Syll.3 837. 


1209: 


1228 
1236 
1237 


1247: 


1248 
1251 


1257: 


1261 
1265 
1290 
1302 
1306 
1368 
1381 
1414 
1492 
ILA: 
9 
52 
89 
92 
99 
100 
IO! 
102 
103 
135 
180 
257 
269 
279 
280 
301 
306 
323 


see Rev. Phil. 1929, p. 136, no. 2. 
om sole 19 
619, n. 43 
Se Lse am ek 657, 0. 7 
see OGIS 516 
Pan es 715, n. 19 
Me GP shee 72a gars 46 
see OGIS 524. 
Sea Ieee 715, Nn. 19 
- 2) se Of0en 249 
701, N. 24; 707, 0. 47 
oP oe 655, 0.5 
Bore vs 656, n. 6 
713, n. 16; 739, n. 17 
ae ms 657, 0. 7 
4 co « .Oroums49 
657, n. 7; 699, n. 12 


724, n. 48 
686, n. 88 
686, n. 88 
686, n. 88 
686, n. 88 
686, n. 88 
tw 6863 ne OS 
684, n. 78; 686, n. 88 
2  OSAane 7G 
686, n. 88 
686, n. 85 
705, 2. 43 
739, n. 17 
686, n. 90 
686, n. go 
683, n. 73 
682, n. 69 
686, n. 88 


ILA (cont.): 
ge. tw tw Ue we CREE 


“ae gs et VN at DOIG 


ZAG s. % 7 “yu ev 686) 21088 
455 + + 6095 705, m aes n. 29 
AAG TAs 686, n. 88 
Bp a at ae ae eee 
BOL ss 6 a8 at ae oe BBar aoe 
BOS! ESP) ATE *. Sy GBB Ane? 
BOOM as ar. EN ee Rares 
BOS a a a a ee at o> VORG 9 
bog 7k a 3. 9QIy HR. 127 Fez a 22 
6109") Uta (2) 731, Rn. 123 737; ware 
Gis MS Se S50" 3 ae Ge CBee 
O54) Te ls PGP a ce hg, DBRS 
mgs 2 sa” Se. . (BBR 
SOOM MET 5d Gen! a ae BEBE 
S063 FSO S61 % ON aes 
SOgt FS a aS er 7a) GRBs 
Inscr. Lat. del’ Alg.: 
285 Tela ok a SS SRB ae 
634: see FIRA? 70. 
PQQ7F OPS a ws ot CRs 
2145 2 SR er eee Oe 
2195 603, n. 15 
2939 684, n. 76 
2986 684, n. 76 
2988 684, n. 76 
2989 684, n. 76 
3080 686, n. 84 
3992 686, n. 87 
ILS: 
sees ees 214,n 
206: see FIRA? 71. 
214 . 570, n. 2 
444 683, n. 73 
478 719, N. 35 
509 738, n. 17 
852-3 649, n. 95 
897 681, n. 64 
Gor 3.) ae . 682, n. 68 
jai als a a i 649 n 955 739. n n. 18 
TOQUE: cy wt oe . 627, n.7 
1098... ee ee 573, n. 8 
THIGO% > wl ar Coe 
LO a a SR Sey [yh eT 
3275S ek CU Gens 
37g Phe? ee ee eave nue 
T40I"  . Se ee ee UG 
T98r Sy. ee Fegan 
ag70 ae Le a ES Aeron) 
245455 swe eC OAR On 
2455 <3 & Ses t= GON. 6s 
2704705 5 < See te ee ON OE 
S04g 9 EF ye we rere 
A440 OS OBR 78 
4490 ee oe (OGhem aos 


5163: see e FIRA2 49. 
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ILS (cont.) : 
5473 - 685, n. 82 
5648 685, n. 82 
5752 685, n. 83 
5834 605 
58454 605 
5948-53 641, n. 71 
59534 641, n. 71 
59536 641, n. 71 
5958-6 684, n. 76 
5959 684, n. 76 
5961 684, n. 78 
5968 640, n. 65 
5969 640, n. 65 
5970 640, n. 65 
5971 631, n. 28 
BROUIME TS he. 650, n. 97 
6085: see FIRA? 13. 
6088: see FIRA? 23. 
6089: see FIRA? 24. 
6092: see FIRA? 74. 
6146 : 689 
6640 600 
6664 2) 600 
6675 5 5 628, n. 16 
6680 2373 572, 0. 55 ee n. 17 
6775 . - 687, n. 97 
6777 685, n. 83; 699, n. 12 
6783 - Re n. 73; 687, n. 97 
6790 se 6825 ni 69 
6800 684, n. 76 
6803_—i«x. 683, n. 72 
6805-7 . 683, n. 73 
6818 687, n. 97 
6850 685, n. 83 
6851 685, n. 83 
6852 685, n. 83 
68524 685, n. 83 
6857 685, n. 78 
6864 685, n. 82 
6868 686, n. 83 
GOGO meen eG 4. = a “se 685, n. 83 
6870: see FIRA? 103. 
OBECEee oe ess 683, n. 73 
6891: see FIRA? 105. 
O800 "=. 5 ae RP 631, n. 31 
6902 632, n. 33 
6908 - 632, n. 33 
6916 oy O32). 39 
6917 , 5 632, n. 33 
GOD Teer ee 692, n. 32; ibid. n. 33 
C2008 Ge eh fee eO91, ting I 
oye 2° % 408; 704, n. 39 
FOO] ps 0 ee 6 ae en 730, Dal 7 
7530 7Ee fo te ; 628, n. 16 
WIR A Ge Me es ee O20, a6 
C5 3Gea oe Ss eo g02G, 7.16 
FARGHN «6 6. Ws sme 628; na6 
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ILS (cont.): 

74554 628, n. 16 
7457 687, n. 95 
7460a-c qe 
7725: see CIL xi. 139 
7778 708, n. 5 
8499 732, 0. 19 
CEG) Sas Gee a 2to 
8770: see OGIS 440. 
BS5tgge Fs. _ 605 
SSaSee cee. ne 4 eee te OVA en A0, 
8858 663, n. 31; 689; 705, n. 43 
8870 738, n. 17; 741, n. 24 
8888 : 550, n. 21 
8941 699, n. 12 
8958 663, n. 31 
go1g 610, n. 22 
9184 720, n. 38 
9195 684, n. 76 
9199 642, n. 78 
9340 707, n. 48 
9378 641, n. 71 
9379 641, n. 71 
9380 684, n. 78 
9381 684, n. 78 
939! - 684, n. 77 
9392: See Inser, Lat. de PAlg. 1297. 
9393: see ILA 103. 
9394 . 687, n. 92 
9398 682, n. 70 
9400: see ILA gor. 
9411 640, n. 72 

9412 640, n. 71 
9413 633, 0. 37 
9445 548, n. 16 
9456 615, n. 35 
94.73 em OOG ea arT 
9474 698, n. 11; 709, n. 7 


9482: see ILA 422. 
9495: see ILA 306. 
Inschr. eae 
114 
Inschr. Pane 
108 
121 
Inscr. 
231 
294. 
301 
603 
IOSPE: 
17, 34 
77-78 
167 7 
168 . 
223 . 
236-7 
237 . 


Trib. : ' 


a of CAigteR 
+ 575, 1. 14 
+ 575, 0. 14 


. $375 688, n. 99 
3 as 6 Sete 
338, n. 
. 336 


n. 20 
n. 16 
659, n. 11 
660, n. 16 
659, n. 11 
659, n. II 
659, n. 11 


- 563, 
660, 
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i oo 
. 322 659, n. 11 
343 - 658, n. 10 
401 . 658, n. 10 
403 . flee 658, n. 10 
404. oa n. 20; 660, n. 18 
chy ee ‘ 660, n, 18 
547-62 . 660, n. 18 
668-73 . 660, n. 16 
687 . 659, n. II 

ii, 123 . 260 (1) 
353 - 659, n. 13 

SHS: 

4, 1883, p. 422 657, 0. 7 
29, 1909, p. 106 Soon 722 
33, 1913, pp. 337ff. . . 651, n. 97 

FRS: 
BOA1040; pp, 140. 4 ss 695, n. 4 
40, 1950, pp. 87 ff. 681, n. 64 
42, 1952, p. 37 681, n. 64 


fare Epigr. Graec.: 


793 600 
Kalinka, Antihs Dinkmaler : in in Bulgarien 
55 - 647, n. 92 
94 - 563, n. 20 
100 . 647, n. 92 
Ilo. 645, n. 86 
TO 647, n. go 
OR es Saree a | OAT Oe 
J. Keil and A. von Premerstein, 
(Erste) Reise: 
26: see ILS 9340. 
LOUMEEED os 739, n. 17 
Kweite Reise: 
204 656, n. 6 
Pp. 105 656, n. 6 


222: see IGRR i lv. 
Dritte Reise: 


B. Laum, Stiftungen: 


ii, 5: see IG v. 2. 


"1368. 


= 719, Ds 103 717, Nagts 


(739, n. 17 

619, n. 43 

713, n. 16; 739, n. 17 
653, n. 101; 713, n. 16; 


oe M245 727; 031 


162: see JGRR iv. 915. 


209: see Welles, 

210: see IGLS i. 

Le cn hates Ment 
518 : 


666, n. 34 
656, n. 6 
656, n. 6 
717, N. 30 
268. 
Roy. Corr. 70. 
Ie 
656 


Le Bas-Waddington (cont.) : 

1213: see IGRR iv. 915. 

2036 Bee Mal he . +» 666,235 
Qs6a;5. ~ » «© © # « —BReemee 


neo 
24. - 655,0.5 
A. “Merlin and L. Poinent, Les Inscriptions 
d’Uchi Majus: 


3 Dp + @ € 6 & « “Stesnare 
[cane sk kl es ee 
40-41 . 686, n. go 

Michel, Recueil d “scriptions grec.: 
372 . 563, n. 20 


Minns, Siythians @ Greeks: 
p. 655, no. 49: see IOSPE ii. 353. 


p. 655, mo. 51 Nel . 660,n.15 
Monum. Antich.: 
29.1914, p.175 = <0 ee 598, n. 7 
Not. d. Scav.: 
1905, p. 257: see L’An. *. 1905, 77- 
EQI4, P1990 « « & 566, n. 28 
1915, p. 335,m0. 5 - . . . 566, n. 28 
1916, pp. goz fh. s . .. .  S8o0,aie3 
1922,p.460 . . . 553, n. 26 
PP. 494 ff.: see L’An. &. 1923, 75. 
Oest. Fahresh: 
1, 1898, Beibl. p. 76. . . 705,n. 43 
3, 1900, Beibl. p. 19, nos. 1-4: 662, n. 28 


pp. 87. = 2.90 
13, 1910-11, Beibl. pp. 95 ff. 611, n. 26 
pp. 218, no. 31 
(642, n. 79 
18, 1915, pp. 98 ff.: see FIRA? 88. 
23, 1926, Beibl. 


pp. 89ffino.t . «= . 657, m7 
2-3. .  « 657,827 
4 =). = O57;a 7 
pp. 172, n0. 12% .. « .~ G4gjnc8s5 
pp. 282 ff... ._ . 570, n. 235500 


24, 1929, Beibl. pp. 31 ff.: see SEG iv. 539- 


40. 
pp. 107 ff. . 656,n.6, 


26, 1930, Beibl. P. Sr = « “aeib8o 
OGIS: 
a5 se Oe oe 598, n. 7 
go ~ 2 « « & w om JOO7RRIaO 
132 < theta OO% 
186 605 
190 - + 605 
200 679, N. 57 
262: see ‘Welles, Roy Gor 70 
338 654, n. 4 
383: see IGLS i. i: 
424 Geese eee ch 


440 Seago TP are’ We 656, n. 6 
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OGIS (cont.): 


455 te ae a 654, n. 3 
484: see IGRR iv. 352. 

485 ge ee! o o diye) 
488 656, n. 7 
494 689, n 
496 ee OGG; ne 
502 998 n. 7; 656, n. 6 
504-9 : 602, A. 13 
508 ff. me 698, n. 11 
511 ens) een 592,525 3051000 
515 ese tee 622, n. 47 
516 723, n. 46 
517 : ; 723)n.46 
519 : 656, n. 7; 739) 18; 741, n. 26 
524 . 619, n. 43 
527 657m m7 717, n. 313 723, n. 46 
544 . . 695, n. 6 
55° 739; DR. 17 
595 5 610, n. 25 
621 . see 2 Welles, Gerasa, no. 45. 
629 eters 19; 707, N. 47 
632-3 614, n. 34 
638 614, n. 34 
639 605 
640 723, n. 46 
646 614, n. 34 


669: see 4fh, G. Reta White and J. H. 


Oliver, The Temple of Hibis, ii (1939), 
pp. 23 ff., no. 3. 
674 nice 604, n. 19 
767 688, n. 99 
E. Pais, Supplem. mee Linc. iv.s.,1888) : 
42-51. ; 638, n. 62 
Parvan, ‘Castrul dela Poiana’ (An. Acad. 
Ronis 1913): 
103 ff. 647, n. 90 


‘Descoperiri nova in Scyth. Min.’ (An. 
Acad. Rom. 2 


471 ff. , 646, n. go 
Pp- 534 ff. . 646, n. 89 
Histria, 


iv (An. Acad. Rom. ser. ii, tom. 38, 1916): 
p. 617, no. 24: see L’An. ep. 1919, 13. 
633 ff., no. 30: see L’An. ép. 1919, 
14. 
vii (Mem. Acad. Rom. ser. ili, tom. 2 (1), 
1923): 
PP. 55 ff, nos. 46-52 . 646, n. 89 
53: see L’ An. ép. 1924, 147. 
61: see L’ An. ép. 1924, 148. 
Lnceputurile viefii Romane la gurile Dundrii 
(1923): 
Pp. 147 =) 646, 0,89 
C. Patsch, Dis Sandjak Berat in Albanien 
(Schrift. der Balkankomm. iii): 


pp. 91 ff. 614, n. 31 
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Petersen and von Luschan, Reisen in Lykien, 
&c.: 

epg lee . 701, n. 21 

Public. Ponca: Une ‘Exped. to Syria, iii, 
Sec. A: 


28 4 OS ty SS as go HERI 
66 oP Kee, meet) em © 00555:94 
714 igi ie wae 6 «ae 005, ne 94 
741 6 686 Gm 6 Cam oH 
744 ee O05, naa 4 
765 665, n. 34 
Sec. BP 
874 662, n. 26 
875 662, n. 26 
881 662, n. 26 
918 662, n. 26 
Raccolto Lumbroso: 
pp. 265 ff. . 652, n. 101; 659, n. 11; 
[696, n. 6 
REG: 
19, 1906, p. 142, no. 75 738, n. 15 
Rev. Phil.: 
1929, p. 136, no. 2 619, n. 43 
Pp- 150, no, xvili 645, n. 86 
1937, Pp. 105 ff. 620, n. 43 


S. Riccobono, Fontes Iuris Romani ante-iustin.? 


(FIRA?) : 
g: see SEG 1. 161. 
13 ae Paes 570, n. 3 
aI yhoo. Om Oo a) Meer eb Ch 
23 4 : 592, n. 2 
24. F 5O2 Tes 2; 598, n. 7; 631, n. 31 
49:15 las 707, n. 48 
68: see SEG = 8. 
yO. . « » 572, n. 5; 687, n. 97 
71 - + + + 571, n. 5; 629, n. 17 
72 : ee OSO, 11123 
745 008 592, 0. : 2; 598, n. 7; 632, n. 32; 
[633, n. 33 
81 eee ee OOO ela 
87 Pe 706, n. 44; 707, n. 48 
88 Bi ate ee we en OS 7a 7) 
100 soe ty Ee 684, n. 75; 686, n. 88 
IOI Ae ot RP . 628,n.13 
102 oo 6 @ 9g « o Rebbe Im 
103 Seace Kor 22 om Nn. 30; 709, n. 8 
105 jer ice . 691, n. 101 
' 108 oe ees 653, n. 2 
Riv. Indo-Greco-Htalica: 
8, 1924, p. 118 648, n. 94 
SB: 
2055 679, n. 57 
2264 605 
4961 674, n. 48 


7172: see © SEG. vill. "467. 
7539: see SEG viil. 703. 
8821: see JGRR i. 1181 
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SGDI: Syll.3 - 
3632: see Syll.3 1000. ay see Inser. Cret. iii, p..83, pt am 
ie 161 ph pe Rey 730: see IOSPE i?. 34. 
; 276 i eg Aa 695, n. 4 TAs os on «Wp See 
é Tet pe . 609; 689 ip. a ar $54 n. 4; 656, n. 6 
me ; % 656, n. 6 
335: see Durrbach, Choix 163. oi to ae 56s aah 
Sa ee eg Pa a os see IG v. 2. ne 
4 fee misses ore = +4 Sayik. =» 2 + 2s ee 
2S eee eee ; 834: see IG ii. 1099. 
CO ee ee ee 704 n. 40 Bay Ss sof A 
GOO Sage sO ep eo 55, 0.5 apie a 
147 655 n. 53 689 838 . . . . . . 4, 3 
4 OR? a eh OR ; ; 
eee ee 665, n. 34 Sept. 2s ee es OO Ree 
871 _ es oS eRe 880. . . sll Nn. 923; 724, M. 51 
see . 6 : na 884 os 652, n. 101 
ties ee, The | ceeetieeneniae 1 ae + 648, 933 739, n. 185 742, 0. 27 
505 0 TE ss Geel sy Ms it PA ys : 5a as 
abel he eee on or ea 613, n. 31; 655, n. 5 
B64 Bee OR ey Ae oe 59, n. 11 Mn hai See gees 
IV; 2439-987 5. 5: » « 654, 1. 3 
Boge 1 OF Se ad O10; aoa TAs 
539-41. . 619,n.43 ii. 1: see OGIS 55+ 
vi. 628: see TAM i iii. 5 ees Cy Ae ae 655, 0.5 
O85 «=: JF Oe) 730, no 17 iss eer Se eS 655, 2.5 
OSG oe St eee tee BM GO e TINT 7 190% Fer 2, Se er ae 655, 0.5 
VIL T2399 ee NE Te. Se goNn. 27 Bio a Re ee 655, 0.5 
Vill; 467°) se) sr es ROO Zain AG Raa, Oe > CLF, Sea 655, 0.5 
40S. xs Re at eee 605 FO.s ame ean eel oe 655, 0.5 
CMe) A So RW RS ses 8 765. Se FOr ay 
8 557, n. 4; 558-9, n. 6; 559, n. 8; . 905» iv, chap. xin.) % 696, n. 6 
[598, n. 7 ill, 52 es Sl ho SSS OR aE mo 
(3S eee mas oa n.; 688, n. 99 LGh ce os, eee ee 655, 0.5 
128 ; _S8r n. 64 C. B. Welles, 
me 492 ee Roy. Corr.70 .. 662, n. 27 
Sitzungsber. Berl. Med: 73-74: see Syll3 - 41. 
7904, p. 83. . . . . + 621,045 | . B. Welles in C. H. Kraeling, Gerasa: 
Sttzungsber. Preuss. Akad.: : P- 391, no. 31 ohare 592,n.2 
1931, pp. 9 ff. we ee (OOK mE TOE D. 305,00. 4502  <iney 3 7OR eT 
Spomenik Akad. Serb.: pp. 398 15 nos. S152 os 592, n.2 
71, 1931 (8). . «+ «705,040 |p, 442, no. 192 _ » 5a, mes 
F, Sprater, Die Pfalz unter den Rémern: DudayeNO: S00, «. « = « 592, n.2 


te PP 459 fl.) 4. ee 5) 6 LOGON: 100 PS 44'7, OS 2OT ow ce 592, n. 2 


IVa INDEX OF PAPYRI 


PAmh.: 
68: see Sera Chrestomathie 374. 
Ee Senn 745, 065 
79 - 676, n. 49 
107: see Welton, Chrestomatiie 417. 
108 : Si wig Ry Lala e Nay 
10g: see Wilcken, Ghrestomathie 418, 
Archiv fiir Pap.: 
5» Ps 245 699, n. 13 
PBad.: 
C7 eck Oo) Cle Oye 694, n. I 
PBasel: 
2 . 721,n. 45 


1s he te Bell, Jews and Chrittians (PLond. 1912): 
668, n. 40; 672, v 


BGU: 

OMNES 3 as Gy eee Oy2s.N, 
ST en <a oP icy) one EO] Se llr 
ONMeY voy oc ieee es ee O72 

TOs ete.) SE 671, m1; 672, v 
TOS tt Bieter ee OF Tey iil 
JOO Meee os) We ee se Oak V 
ROOM Shs cl Bis SY as 670, 1 
Lj 2eeee ee So ee ae a0 715.211 
ely "a Sec ee weer e 671, m1 
TOTES i bic eS 07 05)1 
AQOQMD 67 co ees GS 670, 11; 672, v 
202 5 671, m1 
204 672, Vv 
206 672, Vv 
PROMS MECMELAShc! ss a ae O72. V 
SLi mee cg ven Ys | cee sue 72 5,V, 
212 670, 1 
248 676, n. 49 
249 676, n. 49 
262 672, v 
266 721, 0. 45 
277 670, 1 
280 670, 1 
284 671, m 
325: see ¢ Wilcken, Chrestomathie 472. 

372: see Wilcken, Chrestomathie 1g. 

382 Baa ca's -  O7251y. 
390 676, n. 49 
438 672, Vv 
Zhe 45 SE oo ek Leelee 
473: see Mitteis, Chrestomathie 375. 

AYU SB ee SA a 
RIBAS cs et ss 672, Vv 
BSlmeeee os keh s)  ee 070) 1 AG 
594 . . 676, n. 49 
595 - + 676, n. 49 
603 676, n. 49 


BGU (cont.): 
604. 676, n. 49 
607 744, 0. 44 


611: see e Site, Mitnch. ‘Akad, 1929 (8). 


650: see Wilcken, Chrestomathie 365. 
C53 a Ey te 670, 1 
655 721, N. 45 
807 721, Nn. 45 
810 670, 1; 672, v 
842 721, nN. 45 
850 eee 676, n. 49 
889 . 671, m; 676, n. 50 
902 677, n. 52 
904 677, n. 52 
915, 674, 0. 47 
979 670, I 
980 670, I 
985 672, v 
1047 670, 1 
1157 607, n. 22 
1168 » 672) Vv 
1180 ee 620, n. 44; 672, v 
Vv, no. 1210: sec. Meyer, Juristiche Papyri, 93 
1564 . ae N. 443 743, 0. 42 
1572 : 620, n. 44 
1591 620, n. 44 
1614 620, n. 44 
1636 672, Vv 
1646 OZ On 1 
1669. 672, \ Vv; 674, n. 46: 676, n. 50 
PBouriant: 
42: 670, passim; 671, 11; 672, v and vi; 
674, n. 47; 675; 676, n. 50; 699, n. 14 
PBrem.: 


36 sie tls te ee OOO eT S 
PCair.: 
Si see Moroes Chrestomathie  879- 
: 744) D. 44 
PCaira cin 
59. O15 . 665, n. 33 
075 - 665, n. 33 
076 . Per MOOR wi 3 
DUGaee te shi ue ce ee OS aNd 
PCatt.: 
li. 1-7: see SB 4284. 
PChic.: 
AW) See ee ke on ee O05 1 
Ores. Gace gs ho ay ee NO 708 IT 
Te emer oe e® yseins MO 70; 12 
TOPs tea se Grek ace (e070; 01 
VObrae: ah ct a ah go gO. TL 
Sige 6 ahs coe: os) yc MeO 7Op-T 
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PChic. ys ds 
32 671, ur 
36 671, mI 
39 671, m1 
41 671, m1 
43 671, m 
47 671, 
48 671, MI 
49 671, WI 
50 671, ur 
70 670, 1 
78 , 671, m1 
81 670, 1; 671, m1 
87, eae 671, ur 

Class. Phil.: 
I, 1906, p. 168, no. m .« 671, m 

p- 172, no. vI 671, mI 

PCorn.: 
23 620, n. 44 
bY 581, n. 29 

CP Res 


1g: sce Mitteis, Chrestomathie 69. 


20: see Wilcken, Chrestomathie 402. 


33 677, n. 52 
35 720, n. 38 
39 746, n. 56 
53 745, 0. 47 
58 742, N. 32 
75 742; 1. 29 
84 ; 743, n. 41; n. 42 
92 : 721, 1. 45 
177 745, n. 48 
243: see Wilcken, Chréstomathia 367. 
PFay.: 
20 727, D. 59 
40 670, 0 
60 a 670, 0 
82 670, 1; 672, v 
87 672, v; 746, n. 56 
88 746, n. 56 
96 676, n. 49 
99 676, n. 49 
102 673 
108 722 
PFlor 
i. 2: see Wilcken, Chrestomathie 401. 
Oe eer a 712,n.15 
TOS tt te eee 7400n 5b 
40 . <) JO7RS Ir 
ee see Wilcken, Chrestomathie 433. 
gl 722 
T2. %  t 648, Nn. 92 
126 . 648, n. 92 
137 - 7455 D. 53 
15% % 745) D. 53 
250 . 745) 0. 53 
278 . 721, N. 45 


PFlor. (cont.) : 


279 ff. 753, n..6 
g22. . 648, n. 92 
ii. pp. 41 ff. 746, n. 59 
PGen.: 
ip see ee. a ks GG -o ee 
- ‘ ‘712, n. 15 
otk see Wilcken, Chrestomnathis 354- 
Lge rae ; 721, N. 45 
38 ss. le OR AE 
Va Giese. Lahn, Bibl.: 
12a. ee i el yes 
22. ee 718, n. 32 
PGiss.: 
3-27 676, n. 7 
4-7 - 699, n 
40: see P. M. Meyer, "Feiss. Pap. 1. 
48 2 a 726, n. 53 
60 6753 699, n. 13 
10t.6 2. «< « «= (O9%, nr 
PGoodspeed: 
Coes 671, Iv 
PGot.: 
See 8s a ep a) Gos) ge Lae 
PGraux (BIFAO 21, 1923, pp. 189 ff.): 
Tec bi hole Be . 580, n. 29 
ei ee ee i ee ee 
PGrenf.: 
i. 48: see Wilcken, Chrestomathie 416. 
PHamb.: 
ee) ah ee el) ee 7G, SES eae 
Fe ras, = G,. Gs, ee 
PC le i an a le 670, 
Tr ce.) ee ee I eG 75s Fabs s 
12° c2ak.. Sy y Re ee ore oe 
34 671, m 
36. 672, v 
39 674, n. 49 
49-33 674, n. 49 
64 . 676, n. 49 
SOrT eB. 2. 2 5) 2 ez amese 
Si, 2 2 ek ey eG 
Sn 699, n. 14 
PHeidelb. 
72 - 677, n. 51 
PHib. 
67 743, N. 42 
PLips. 
45 743, N. 42 
ms, 743, 0. 42 
48-60 . 743, n. 42 
Tees 743, R. 42 
113 a) Gee ee Se). ee eee 674, n 48 
LES oo Gren 


Index of Papyri 


PLond.: 
i. pp. 166 ff., no. 131 673 
p. no. 131 R, 1. 192 673 
Vil 42). 673 
ISG3\e 673 
ll, p. 19, no. 257 620, n. 44 


Pp 
p- 127, no. 195 671, m1; 671, Iv; 
[672, v; 672, n. 46; 673 


. 161, no. 214 672, Vv 
. 166, no. 445 670, 1 
670, I 


. 89, no. 900 
- Iog ff, no. 
Chrestomathie 375. 
p. 121, nos. 1213-15 5 671, mi 
Pp. 139, no. 1223: see Wilcken, Chresto- 
mathie 370. 


671, 11; 672, v 


Pp 
P 
Pp- 195, no. 280 
Pp 
pp see Wilcken, 


1157: 


p. 163, no. 1164 [h] 607, n. 22; 
(774, n. 44 

p- 220, no. 948 744, N. 44 

V. pp. 21 ff. : 750, n. 6 
Pp. 169 ff. 750, n. 6 


1912: see H. I. Bell, Fews and Christians. 
PLouv. Ined. (Rostovtzeff, Studien z. Gesch. 


rom. Kol. p. 121) . 670, 0 
P. M. Meyer, Jurist. Papyr.: 
Iau wee 4 7) 002, n> L045 712415; 
[719, n. 37 
EMER Re Hee oh age TO; 3758722 
OStacm - ioe er anys as 625, n. 53 
PMich.: 
164 : 720, n. 38 
Pap. Mil.: 
Cater ese os -. 020,n..44; 670, 1 
Mitteis, Chrestomathie: 
69 42a. 32 


370: see Sie. Minch. Akad. 1929(8) 

375 7223 745, 1. 49 
Mitt. P. E. Re 

li. 33: see SB 5126. 
H. ae Acts ov the era Martyrs: 


1. p. 560, n. 11 
viii. ‘i Ra ee ee s 586, n. 17 
xi. as Hoe . P. 590, n. 33 


B. Olsson, Papyrusbriefe aus der friuhesten 
Rémerzeit: 


lee ses es 2 O70; 0.40 
24 ee eee tee 70-811.. 49 
25-28 . . O76... 49 
AO) 6 5 6 « 9 9 we Wyner to) 
Biers ee ee Gs SO TZONIAO 
AimA mee ese ee) ae 0705801140 
Ho 5 5 5 oo Ge Go erAS 5 io Me) 
PEN G oo Ge Oo ceed io lie h; het) 

POstl.: 
2 Sea 674, n. 46 

QI 5 6 671, IV 
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POsl. (cont.): 


26a 671, m1; 672, v 
33 3 671, m1 
53 601, n. 10 
54. As as 601, n. 10 
78: see FIRA? 81. 
122 0 720, n. 38 
POxyr.: 
54 746, n. 56 
60: see = Wilken;  Chrestomathie 43. 
62: see Wilcken, Chrestomathie 278. 
64: see Mga Chrestomathie 475. 
63 tes Wy , 745) 0. 52 
78 - 746, n. 57 
80: see eWileken, ivetemathe 473- 
122 746, n. 56 
O44 ee al Meg ee 670, II. 
252: see Wilcken, Chrestomathie 215. 
705: see Wilcken, Chrestomathie 407. 
727 ee Tee 3 676, n. 49 
919 674, n. 48; 747, n. 61 
986 3 72,V 
1046 674, n. 48; 747, n. 61 
1100 ; 7175 St 
1114 745, 1. 55 
TII5 - 743, 0. 393; 743, 0. 42 
IIIQ: see Tyilecer! Chrestomathie 397. 
LIG7IMEs ow oS 746, n. 58 
1194 743, n. 38 
1209 . 746, n. 60 
1242: see Musurillo, Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs, viii. 
1259) - 744, 0. 44 
1260 744, N. 44 
1261 744, 0. 44 
1276 746, n. 60 
1405 : 722; 745, 0. 49 
1406: see cP. M. Meyer, ee Pap. 72. 
1408 . 4 722 
1409 742, Nn. 34 
I4!I 623, N. 473 737; 0-5 
1412 Be 4458 a4: 
1413 743, n. 36 
T414 745) D. 453 745, 0. 47 
1415 : 745, 0. 45 
14m ‘ 744, N. 44 
1419 745m. 373 743; n. 42; 746, n. 56 
1424 : 743, Te 42 
1426 622, n. 45 
1428 743» itp 
1433 > + 727,n 
1434 "669, n. 445 672, Vv; 672, n. i 
(673; 674, n. 47 
1438 Oy 7am 2 
1441 ee: 727, N. 59 
1448 Ss 6 6 6 a 6 Yea Ze) 
1455 fa DR 745, n. 48 
1459 See, 15 Hoeye 675 
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POxyr. (cont.): 
1467 591, N. 34 
1469 743, 0. 35 
1475 672, Vv 
1477 742, n. 28 
1483 - 673 
1490 743, 0. 43 
1531 747, n. 61 
1541 721, D. 45 
1543 743, 1. 40 
155301" 744, 0. 44 
1558 i ; 746, n. 60 
1578 sos 674, n. 48; 747, n. 61 
1630 674, n. 48; 746, n. - 747, n. 61 
1631 oy 746, n. 60; 747, n. 61 
1633 ; 746, n. 60 
1634 674, n. 48; 747, n. 61 
1636 «fits 746, n. 57 
164650n- ge pula) 9746)-n. Go 
1659 = .674, n. 485 721, Nn. 59; 747, n. 61 
Msp) Be * ree 6 7409 e ho 
1663 745, 0. 50 
1681 667, n. 39 
1689 746, n. 60 
1747 747; 0. 61 
1763 746, n. 60 
1829 750, n. 6 
2104 727, D. 59 
2107 745, 1. 50 
2110 743, n. 36 
2131 “ ae «M4 AR Ae 
2136 607, N. 22; 744, Nn. 44 
2153 : 746, n. 60 
PRyl.: 
75 722 
77 722 
78 677, n. 52 
81 677, n. 52 
85 » 721, 7.45 
96 699, n. 13 
99 671, m1 
209 745, D. 55 
114 746, n. 56 
124-52 » . 669, n. 45 
r277 671, m1; ibid. m1; 673 
128 - 672, v; 673 
vie) 676, 49 
131 : 671, m1 
132 . 672, v; 673 
133 ~ « O72, ¥ 
134 si 1; ibid, 1 
135 = 6x, 
138 670, 11; 671, m1; 673 
140 ae 670, ba 
141 670, 0 
145 : ‘ 672, v 
146 o-< =e Soe 
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PRyl. (cont.): 


148 . »» » 670,1pabids m5 672; ns 46 


jknee «fk ; 672, Vv; 673 
166 eS 67 ¥ v; ibid. v1; 672, n. 46 
167 =| 5s Sen G72 Ne 

168 cae . 676, n. 50 
171 i 670, U; on, m; ibid. 1v; 673 
180 alta . 691, Ht 
189 “ie Sis 000743; 1. 42 
202 —- . 669, n. 44; 676, n. 50 
207 bo ae 61, I; wi v; 676, n. 50 
209 to . 676, n. 50 
214-22 ~ttii, A a) eee dee OF 
216 i 6° ss eee A> 675 
236 jou ( Bee ees 648, n. 92 
274 =a ig eY seed ee an EAT, nS 
275 . bo 4 he & eee pees 
383 ~ ete DR? ake ore OTT ae 


427; fr 15 re ee 671, m1; 672, v 
li, pp. 236-40. . . . 5. 746;n.59 
ii, p. 254: see PLond. ii, p. 127, no. 195. 


PST: 

SET cs of tances ee eee ae er TED 
tor-8 se le eC OFGs Oy ee 
162), S00) 2 re, Be oe ee eS 
187 . . (2a See Sees. eo 
229-95 2a 2 Ge ates 8753.079, 0 58 
200s 5 4 ue ee RRS FAR ee 
298> er BPs is the Rae ads; ee 
440332 3 Sw se OS, eS 
$t5lcx 5 «cae 2) (oP see 
465 - “so 972i, a5 
683 695, n. 45 712, n. 15; 716, n. 26; 

(721, n. 45 
73S sn se Dae 
TREY sn ae ete me re 
779 0 eG. Acdb. Ag QA gotsariGe 
IS Vie = = = 64S ee 
et) Tae > 743, T. 42 
807. 676 n. 503 7455 n. 49; 746, n. 56 
820. Sal, calezpe yom. Gx 
USS on me ee eT 7Eno ae 
O48 G ds «Ks kk 

1002-5 xk &  « a HOSS ae 
OGG nk es ws es ee 
Toes sw ee On Ie Th n. 46 
T0438, a so ce mM Sm, Oe Og, eS 
1063 - 592, n. 36 


1160: see ‘Misorillo: Acie of the Pagan 
Martyrs, i. 


Sammelbuch: 
MACHER 5 wg x mw) ROE 5 
SOIC ww s ) s ce e 
6994: see FIRA? 81. 
OTS. Sohne dee mn iay oe OTE, 
VIGQUM.k., i me - « 604, n.19 


PE a me 716, n. 26; 743, n. 36 


Indexes of Papyrt, Ostraca, Ge. 


Sammelbuch (cont.): 


7360 sas Nn. 15; 742, N. 32 
7361 713, n. 15 
7300 meee - 7125 
7748: see Musarillo, Acts of the Pagan 


Martyrs, i. 
Sitzungsber. Miinch. Akad.: 


1929, 8. 570, n. 2 
PStrassb.: 
WAM Tis oihey « 672, v; 674, n. 48 
Pi = iS eae eee v; 674, n. 48 
1108 eee wn 672, Vv 
PTebt 
5 Seon eed pe Oe ee O673n.40 
343 GP sh is sis 671, mm 
347 743, 1. 42 
369 721, N. 45 
402 & 676, n. 49 
703 = 5845 8; 620, n. 44 
709 eee 7 620) n-744. 
Shee 
‘ 728, n. 60 
K *Thundll, Siologen-Papyr 
lil. 54 te 1; 672, v 
1 R, iv. 7 670, I 
vi. rae O 70.11 
x: Vestis 670, x: Ghd ; 1; 641, m1; 672, v 
ait 670, U; 672, v; 671, m 
TVs es ee O71, M15 Ibid. 1V;3/672,, Vv; 
7 NE SFT ibe a S 1; 672, Vv 
Am SARC 670, I 


C. Wesseley, ‘Karanis’ (Denkschr. Wien. Akad. 
47, 1902 (4)): 
so ORS I i cca ica he 
1s 6 6 8 Be mo yey ey 
Specim. Teaver: 
20 f.: see Wilcken, Chrestomathte 176. 
Stud. Pal.: 


oA se oe ee ce 74450, 44 
Wilcken, Chrestomathie: 
6 5 1h 6 Oe he OGY Reo 
19 ; . 677, n. 52 


20: see Musurillo, Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs, xi 
22: see P. M. Meyer, Jurist. Pap. 1. 
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Wilcken, Chrestomathie ea 
43 . . - 745, 1. 45 
176 : 670, 1; 671, Iv; 673 
215 ; 677, n. 52 
278 670, 1; 745, R. 51 
341 - 6755 616, n. 50; 699, n. 13 
351 . 699, n. 13 
354 745, D. 53 
365 670, m1; 671, m1 
367 % 671, 0 
368 : 669, n. 44 
369 669, n. 44; 674, n. 47 
370 sey 674, n. 48 
374 . 674, n. 47 
375 674, n. 47; 746, n. 57 
379 ce 748, n. 69 
397 707, n. 48 
401 . 745, N. 54 
402 : ee 745, Nn. 49 
407 5 722 
416 721, Nn. 45 
417 721, N. 45 
418 721, Nn. 45 
433 744, 0. 44 
434, 744, ND. 44 
472 745, 1. 54 
473 745, De 54 
475 : 745, N. 52 
PWise.: 

Inv. 56. 742, N. 31; 746, n. 57 


Keitschr. f. dgypt. Spr.: 
60, 1925, pp. 90 ff.: see SB 7169. 


IVs OSTRAGCA, 
PARCHMENT S, &c. 
JHSs: 
35, 1915, pp. 22 ff. 
Tablettes Albertini: 
nal, PPIY 3. og ee OO4 slats 
J. G. Tait, Greek Ostracat in the Bodleian Library, 
Be: 
220-304 
Yale Class. Stud: 
2, 1931, pp. 3 ff. 


624, n. 51 


577, n. 18 


624, n. 51; 694, n. 1 
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